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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


(AUTHORISED EDITION) 


EDITED BY A. KAPADIA. 


IN THE 


FIFTH SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, APPOINTED 
TO MEET THE 7TH FEBRUARY 1899, IN THE 62ND YEAR OF THE 
REIGN OF 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


FOURTH VOLUME OF SESSION 1899. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. PETITIONS. 

| EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 

| Petition from Lincoln, against State 
Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 

Twelve of the clock. 





Wednesday, 22nd March 1899. 





PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. ace sone TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 


LAND) BILL. 


WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE WATER BILL. |, Petitions in favour ;—From  Edin- 
| burgh ;—and, Glasgow ; to lie upon the 


Read a second time, and committed. | papie. 













CHARING CROSS, EUSTON AND HAMP- | 


STEAD RAILWAY BILL. | io 
Reported. with amendments: Report| LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
eee ea ees ee S| SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


i Table, and to b inted. | i, : : 
Ce ee eee eee Petitions in favour—From Erith ;— 


Shanklin ; — and, Houghton-le-Spring ; 
RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP 5). to lie upon the Table. 

Mr. JEFFREYS reported from the 
Committee on Group 5 of Railway Bills ; 
That, for the convenience of parties, the 
Committee had adjourned till Thursday LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 
15th April, at Twelve of the clonk. Petition from St. Pancras, in favour ; 


Report to lie upon the Table. to lie upon the Table. 


VOL. LXIX. [FourtH Ssrims. ( 5 
410076 















3 Returns, 
PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Petitions for Extension to Women ;— 
From Rock Ferry ; — Bristol ; — Cam- 
bridge ;—and, Norwood ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Selkirk ; 

—and, Greenock ; to lie upon the Table. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 
Petition from Bilston against estab- 
lishment ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Bin7!ey ; 
—Egremont; — Salford; — Bury St. 
Edmunds ;—Lincoln ; — Gloucester ;— 
Market Drayton ;—Taunton; — York 
(two); — Brampton; — Colby; — 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; — Leigh ;—Cleve- 
don ; — Ashton-in-Makerfield ; — Hay- 
dock ;—and, Ashton; to lie upon the 
Table. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
[GOVERNMENT] BILL. 
Petitions against ;—-From Corpora ion 
of the City of London ;—and, Axsso- 
ciated Water Companies; referr:d 10 
the Select Committee on the Bill. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
SCHOOL BOARD (LONDON). 


Return [presented 16th Mar*h] to be 
printed. (No. 121.) 


INEBRIATE REFORMATORIES (IRE- 
LAND) (RULES). 
Paper [presented 21st March] to be 
printed. (No. 122.) 


{COMMONS} 





Reports, Ete. 4 
REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH (GEN- 
ERAL REGISTER OF SASINES). 

Copy presented,—of Minute by the 
Secretary for Scotland prescribing a 
daily attendance of Seven hours, and 
fixing the normal number of the Staff in 
the Office of the Register of Sasines, 
Edinburgh (by Command) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES). 

Annual Account presented,—for the 
year 1897-8, with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon 
(by Act); to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. (No. 123.) 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Copy presented,—of Statements of 
Account, and of Life Assurance and 
Annuity Business and Abstracts of 
Actuarial Reports, deposited with the 
Board of Trade during 1898 (by Act) ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 124.) 


EAST INDIA (INDIAN CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE, 1898). 

Copy presented,—of Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Indian Cur- 
rency, together with an Analysis of the 
Evidence, Part II. (by Command) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


COMPANIES (APPLICATIONS FOR 
RETURNS). 


Return ordered, “of (a) the number 
of companies to which the Registrar has 
sent applications for their annual return 
in consequence of default during each 
of the last six years; (b) the number of 
such cases referred by the Registrar of 
the Board of Trade for prosecution in 
each of these years; (c) the number of 
such cases in which penalties were im- 
posed ; and (d) the amount of the penal- 
ties recovered.”—(Mr. Faithfull Begg.) 
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5 Consolidated Fund 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Second Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


PAPER LAID UPON THE TABLE 
BY THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 
BENEFICES ACT, 18°8. 

Copy of Rules, dated 29th December 


1898, and entitled the Benefices Rules, 
1898 (by Act). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and 
posed— 


Question pro- 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House to what is going on 
at the present time under the adminis- 
tration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
particularly in Uganda, where the in- 
habitants are British subjects under the 
control of this House, and where the 
magistrates are recognising the legal 
status of slavery. I will quote to the 
House the opinion of Bishop Tucker, 
who, writing on the 20th June 1898, 
says— 

“Tt would be well to bear in mind what the 
facts are. There is a judge—a British subject, 
holding a Commission directly from Her 
Majesty, and paid by a Vote of this House— 
sitting in a courthouse over which the British 
flag flies; the whole process of the court is 
carried on in the name of Her Majesty, the 
depositions even being taken on paper em- 
bossed by the Royal Arms. A slave appears 
before him; she declares that a certain man 


claims her as his property; she repudiates 
the claim, and asks for freedom. Is she to 


get it or not? The court has decided that 
she cannot.” 


{22°Marcn 1899} 





(No. 1) Bill. 6 


Those are the facts of the case, and it 
is a sample of what is going on at 
Mombasa. This particular case was that 
of a woman who had been for ten years 
at a mission station about 10 miles from 
Mombasa. She had been under the pro- 
tection of that missionary station, and 
she had been baptised as a Christian 
at that station. She goes there under 
the protection of the missionary to 
Mombasa, and when she gets there her 
old master of 10 years ago claims her. 
She claims the protection of the magis- 
trate, but she is given back again to her 
old master. This is only a typical case of 
what is acknowledged to be going on in 
many parts of Africa, for it has been 
acknowledged for some time now that 
British subjects and British servants are 
given back to slavery, and that the 
legal status of slavery is acknowledged, 
because cases like this must be of daily 
occurrence in Uganda. Now, we have 
on record the very able reply of the 
Attorney-General to a Question put two 
years ago as to whether Her Majesty’s 
subjects in any part of Her dominions 
were subject to the legal status of 
slavery, and we have his decision that 
it could not be so. For two or three 
years since that decision the thing has 
been going on precisely in the same 
way as I have mentioned. Now, the 
Government have not been quite correct 
in their replies upon that particular 
statement upon which several Questions 
have been asked. One statement which 
has been made by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs is that this was prac- 
tically a case of arrangement between 
the master and the servant. Mr. Craw- 
ford wrote on 2Ilst June to Mr. Howe, 
the missionary, absolutely denying the 
statement which is made by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. He 
says— 

“ After the slaves were handed back by Mr. 
Lloyd in his judicial capacity, that the three 


slaves stated that they preferred to live at 
Ribe.” 


Surely it is perfectly clear that this legal 
decision was given contrary to the ex- 
press wishes of the slaves themselves. 
The question is a very serious one for 
the welfare of Africa itself. It is utterly 
impossible that this state of things 
should be continued if Africa is 





to be opened out to civilisation, and if 
A2 
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countries like Mombasa and Uganda are 
to be made the home of our surplus 
population in this country. But while 
this country acknowledges, by the acts 
of its servants, the legal status of slavery 
in Africa you will never get this ques- 
tion really and seriously settled, and 
until it is settled you may spend millions 
of money in constructing railways in that 
country without any beneficial results. 
There is the question of whether Africa 
is going to be a free country, and 
whether the blacks there are going to 
have equal civil rights to the whites, 
and until you have got this question 
settled it will be perfectly hopeless to 
open up that country’ so _ that 
emigration and civilisation can go 
hand in hand. We have the opinion 
of Sir John Kirk who, in a dispatch on 
13th March 1884, writes— 

“TI believe that the non-recognition of 


slavery as a status known to law to be essen- 
tial to prosperity in Pemba.” 


I believe Sir John Kirk would say now 
—although I have no authority to say 
so—that the non-recognition of the 
status of slavery in the whole of Africa 
is absolutely necessary to the prosperity 
of Africa at the present time. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Devonshire, who has taken a 
very great interest in this subject, both 
in and outside the House, put down an 
Amendment on the Paper yesterday that 
the time had now arrived for the com- 
plete abolition of the status of slavery 
in Africa. It must be demoralising to 
our officers in Africa who have to do 
this work, which I am sure they do not, 
like to do; it is absolutely demoralising 
to this House to have this Debate con- 
stantly occurring, and it is demoralising 
to the country to play fast and loose with 
this great question of slavery under the 
British Flag in a great part of Her 
Majesty’s dominion in Africa. I do hope 
the Government will see their way at 
an early date to take up this question, 
not as a pious opinion upon which they 
have expressed their view so often in 
this House, but with a firm determined 
hand, so that we may get rid once and 
for ever of the greatest curse Africa has 
ever known. I- hope, and_ sincerely 
hope, that before this Debate closes we 
shall have a statement from Her Majesty’s 
representatives clearly setting forth what 
their policy is and what it is they intend 


Mr. Bayley. 


{ COMMONS} 








(No. 1) Bill. 8 


to do on this grave subject. While I am 
calling attention to it to-day I can tell 
the Government that this is a question 
that the country when it knows the 
real facts will not let sleep, and I hops 
that the Government will take this ques- 


tion in hand in _ the _ spirit 
in which they know the country 
expects them to do, and I hope, 


Sir, to-day we shal] have such a reply 
from Her Majesty’s advisers as will do 
away with this matter and dispose of 
this grave and serious question to which 
I have referred. 


*Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
Surely it seems somewhat extraordinary 
that no representative of the Foreign 
Office should be here this morning. I 
believe my honourable Friend gave an 
intimation that this question was about 
to be brought before the House, and he 
had every ground for bringing it before 
the House to-day, because when the 
question was raised before, the reply 
was that the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was not able to 
reply then because he had not yet 
received the Report from Zanzibar. He 
has now received that Report, and I 
should have thought that he would have 
been only too glad to make an explana- 
tion here to-day. The charge is this, 
that under the interpretation of the law 
yiven by the Attorney-General last Ses- 
sion in this House it appears that British 
representatives within the Zanzibar 10- 
miles coast strip are enforcing the 
slavery law contrary to the laws of 
this country. The representative of 
this country (Mr. Lloyd) appears to have 
been, according to the statement of the 
Attorney-General, acting contrary to the 
law. I do not suppose for a moment 
that he has done any such thing, but 
we ought to have laid down authori- 
tatively the state in which the law is 
with regard to slavery within the 10- 
mile strip on the mainland of East 
Africa, and the manner in which it 
allows, through the British represen- 
tatives, slavery to continue. It is not 
only domestic slavery—it goes beyond the 
case of the girl who went into the 
harem, it extends to the case of the 
girl’s father and mother. There is an- 
other point to which I wish to draw at- 
tention; it arises from the expenditure 
which has come upon this Vote relating 
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9 Consolidated Fund 


to the Juba expedition. It is very un- 
fortunate that this Juba expedition 
should have to be in the Vote again. 
I have to call attention to a matter con- 
cerning the late Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. The House will re- 
member that the question of Major Mac- 
donald’s Juba expedition was raised in 
this House last year, and in the course 
of the Debates my honourable Friend 
“the Member for the Forest of Dean sug- 
gested that the expedition was intended 
not only to explore the sources of the 
Juba, but. was also to extend into the 
territory of the Upper Nile. The reply 
of the late Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to that statement was that it 
was all imagination. Later on Mr. 
Curzon again stated that he denied the 
suggestion. We have the most em- 
phatic denial by the most responsible 
representative of the Foreign Office 
in this House as to the _ true 
reason of the Juba expedition. Then, 
in another place we have a speech from 
Lord Salisbury, and in that speech, in 
describing the object of the expedition, he 
said that there were rumours at the 
time of the expedition of designs upon 
the Upper Nile which made the Govern- 
ment anxious to establish our military 
power at some station on the Upper 
Nile. So here we get a direct admis- 
sion of the facts which .were directly 
“denied by Mr. Curzon Jast year. I do 
not blame Mr. Curzon, because he was in 
as complete ignorance as it was intended 
this House should remain; but surely 
when intimation is brought to the 
Foreign Office, and after Mr. Curzon 
had been permitted to give this denial, 
it was the duty of the Foreign Office to 
enlighten this House at the earliest 
opportunity as to the mistake made 
by Mr. Curzon, and not to allow the 
House to remain in ignorance of the true 
reason of the expedition as we have 
remained the whole year. If misleading 
information is given to us, I submit 
that the power of criticism in this 
House is reduced to absolute absurdity. 
When we are told matters of fact 
we are entitled to be told them by 
a person who knows; and it is sur- 
prising that the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in this House should be 
allowed to remain in ignorance of events 
of vital importance, and that he should 
not be allowed the earliest opportunity 


{22 Marcu 1899} 


(No. 1) Bill. 10 


of correcting the statements he has put 
forward to the House. 


Sm R.° REID (Dumfries Burghs): 
I think it is only right that 
the Government should have an oppor- 
tunity of giving the House information 
in regard to the very serious case, as I 
think, of a breach of British law with 
regard to slavery which has already been 
brought to the attention of the 
House. The House has not altogether 
lost its interest in the question of slavery, 
and it has not altogether lost its interest 
in the law and the persons administering 
the law abroad, for which this House 
takes the responsibility. Now, I am not 
going to affirm the fact absolutely, 
because I know that the statements 
brought before us ought always to be 
regarded with a certain amount of re- 
serve, and if any responsible Minister is 
able to contradict it we shall all be ex- 
tremely glad, but the circumstances of 
this case either require an affirmation 
that they are not true or a distinct 
negative. Now, let me state the facts, 
so far as I know them. There is a 
missionary at Zanzibar who in June 
1898 was approached by the father of 
a young woman named Kombo. This 
young woman had lived for some years 
outside the 10-mile strip of Zanzibar 
mainland, but had gone down to Mom- 
basa and was there detained by her 
former master, she having formerly been 
a slave. Thereupon the missionary, 
Mr. Howe, writes to Mr. Crawford, Her 
Majesty’s Sub-Commissioner, on the 4th 
June 1898— 


“Dear Mr. Crawford:—The bearer Kazibene 
says that his daughter, Kombo, who has been 
for many years on this station, and has been 
baptised, having come down to Mombasa, is 
being detained by her former master, Salehe bin 
Mwitade. Will you please see what can be 
done in this case.’” 


To that letter he gets no answer, and 
he writes again upon the 12th June— 


“Dear Mr. Crawford,—I wrote to you on 
the 4th inst. with regard to the detention of 
one of our mission members, a girl named 
Kombo, by her master in Mombasa. You 
have not yet replied, but the bearer of the 
letter, the girl’s father, Kazibene, returned 
here the next day saying you required the pre- 
sence of the mother also. Kazibene now says 
that you ordered the return of the whole three 
to the master. I should like to hear from you 
what actually took place.” 





‘ 
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The father and mother were both outside 
and safe from the grip of the slave 
master. 


“Kazibene admits that Kombo, before you, 
formally elected to return to her master, but 
says that she had been intimidated before her 
— before you—made to take an oath 
that she would not again leave her master. 
Did the mother and father also return to the 
master of their own free will?” 


The father and mother were, as I have 
said, outside and safe, but they were 
required and they went. Immediately 
the father and mother wext into the 
territory which is administered by Her 
Majesty, where she has entire power, 
and justice is administered in her 
name, the slave master having got 
them into his control comes to the 
Rritish court and demands that as these 
are lawful slaves of his all three 
should remain in slavery under his con- 
trol. Mr. Lloyd is acting district officer, 
and he, unless these Jetters, which are 
supplied by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, are fraudulent, 
writes this letter— 


“My dear Howe,—With reference to your 
letter of the 4th inst., I am sorry to say I was 
unable to do anything for Kombo or for her 
mother or Kazibene, as they all admit of their 
own free will that they are the lawful slaves of 
Salehe bin Husein (Mwitadi). Under these 
circumstances I had no option but to return the 
slaves to him. I went into their case 
thoroughly. They could bring nothing against 
their master, and could raise no plea upon 
which to demand their freedom.” 


That is a country administered by Her 
Majesty. 


“PS.—I referred the case to Mr. Crawford 
before giving my decision, and he was also of 
opinion that there was nothing to be done.” 


The case, then, we see, was referred to 
Mr. Crawford, the Sub-Commissioner. 
Now, the next thing that takes place is 
this. Mr. Howe writes again to Mr. 
Lloyd and complains that the slave 
owner had not regained possession of 
Kazibene and his wife until they were 
handed over by Mr. Lloyd, and then he 
entered a protest against the illegality 
of the action of Mr. Lloyd. Now, I am 
not going to say that it. is actually the 
case—it is controverted and denied that 
Kombo and her father and mother were 
handed over by a British officer—but 
these proceedings took place in the 


Sir R. Reid. 


{ COMMONS} 
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Court, and here is a copy of the proceed- 
ings— 

“Salebe bin Husein claims his three lawful 
slaves, Kazibene, Kombo, Mame Kombo, who 
have been living at Roebe for the last 10 years. 
The slaves have no plea wherewith to claim 
their freedom, and as Roebe is within the 
Sultan’s dominions, I am of opinion that they 
have always been in slavery, and as they all 
declare that they are the ‘lewfal property of 
the claimant, the Court orders them to return 
to their master.” 


That is signed “Edward Lloyd, Acting 
District Officer,” and dated 6th June 
1898. Then there is another letter that 
has to be brought in. Mr. Crawford, 
who, as I have said, is Her Majesty’s 
Sub-Commissioner, writes on the 21st 
June to Mr. Howe, and says— 


“Mr. Lloyd hasshown me your last letter 
concerning the people from your mission station. 
He tells me that all the three persons—Kazi- 
bene, Kombo, and Mame Kombo—-said in his 
presence that they were the lawful slaves of 
Salebe bin Husein, and said that they all 
knew that it was their duty to return to their 
master, but that they preferred to live in 
Ribe,” : 


That is to say, they were not willing to 
return. I hope the Under Secretary will 
kindly note that it was not any rumour 
that led them to Zanzibar, and it does 
not appear that there was any desire 
to return to slavery; on the contrary, 
Mr. Crawford says they preferred to live 
at Ribe— 


“The master then asked that the law should 
be pronounced, and Mr. Lloyd said that they, 
having acknowledged that the man was their 
lawful master, ought to accompany him. This 
they did, and they are now, I understand, 
living in his house. Mr. Lloyd suggested, 
before giving the above deliverance, that some 
arrangement for the purchase of their free- 
dom should be come to, but the slaves made no 
answer, and the master refused to accept the 
proposal.” 


It is not likely, I think, that they would 
make any answer under the circum- 
stances. 


“The master now wishes to have the matter 
put into legal form, and has taken out a 
summons for his slaves, so that he may have 
his lawful possession declared beyond dispute. 
The case is before the Provincial Court, which 
will adjourn to a fy eoreane date, to give 
ou an opportunity of appearing in person or 
o Pcl if saat widks to do so. Kindly let 
me have your answer. I write you at this 
length in order to convince you that the 
officers of this administration have no wish 
to act in an unfair manner, as your letters 
would imply, but that they have to carry out 
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the law current in these dominions, even when 
it entails upon them the disagreeable duty of 

proncunring the legality of a state of slavery 
etween the Sultan’s subjects.” 


To this there is a note by Mr. Howe— 


“As a matter of fact, the summons was 
never issued, and the case never came before 
the Provincial Court. I had, however, a per- 
sonal interview with Mr. Crawford, Mr. Lloyd, 
and the slave owner, from which I came to 
the conclusion that the decision of the Actin 
District Officers’ Court would not be soveined 
on appeal—at least not in Mombasa.” 


But, as Mr. Lloyd admits in his own 
letter, he requested them to go back. 
Now, those are the facts of the case, so 
far as they are known to me, and I wish 
to repeat again that if there are any 
other facts calculated, to alter these 
they are not known to me. If there 
are any known to the Under Secretary 
of State, he no doubt will inform us. 
But every statement which I have made 
has been taken from the letters written 
by the officers themselves—officers who 
expressed in their letters the disagree- 
able character of the matter which was 
put upon them. So much for the facts. 
Now for the law. I affirm that the 
whole thing is a direct violation of the 
laws of this country. I say it is un- 
lawful for eny British subject to do what 
Mr. Lloyd has done on this occasion ; 
no matter whether he has done it at 
Zanzibar, or Constantinople, or in any 
other part of the world. There are two 
kinds of law in this country, one of 
which is local in its operation, and the 
other which follows British subjects 
wherever they go. This is one of the 
latter class. I do not ask that the 
Committee should accept myself as an 
authority upon this subject; I give it 
upon the authority of the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Attorney-General, 
who concurred in that statement in 1897. 
I refer to the 50th Volume of “Han- 
sard,” 1897, page 534. I was addressing 
the House, and I said— 


“Whether it was at Constantinople or in 
any corner of the globe, wherever a British 
subject bought a slave, he was committing an 
offence against British law, and would be justly 
punished for his offence.” 


I begged to affirm my opinion that if 
what I was informed was being done at 
Zanzibar was true, it was contrary to 
the law. I pointed out that when I 
was Attorney-General I took pains to 


{22 Marcu 1899} 
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ascertain what the law was, and, in 
answer to a question, stated that— 


“it was unlawful for any British subject to 

accept, receive, or detain against his will any 
erson as a slave within the territories of the 
ultan of Zanzibar.” 


And I said the Attorney-General would 
confirm me in the opinion that such was 
the law. Then the Attorney-General 
said, “I said so in this Heuse the other 
day.” 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): Read my 
answer; it is in the same volume, I 


think. 


Sm R. REID: I have got the extract, 
I have no doubt, correctly— 


“That a British subject, no matter where 
or in what service or employ he may be en- 
gaged, is breaking the British law, and is 
exposing himself to penalties if he takes part 
in the restoring to his master, or otherwise 
depriving of his liberty, any person on the 
sole ground that he is an escaped slave.” 


But I do not think there can be any 
difference of opinion as to the law upon 
this subject; but whether there is a 
difference with regard to the law or not 
is only one portion of the question. 
What I want to know is, whether this 
is the sort of thing we are going to 
sanction in the Empire which we are 
creating in Africa? I am not one of 
those who are violent or strong against 
the Imperial idea, understood in a fair 
sense, but I want to know whether in 
this lmperial idea it is proposed to allow 
domestic slavery. We have abolished 
this in our dominion in India long ago. 
We know what the practice and feeling 
has always been in this country with 
regard to slavery, and I say, without 
the fear of contradiction, that it is con- 
trary to all the spirit and tradition of 
the British Government for the last 100 
years that we should permit such a thing 
in a country which we are administering 
now, and for which we take full re- 
sponsibility for national government, 
where we have everything in our own 
hands, and can do what we like. It is 
a direct violation of all the best tra- 
ditions which have governed this House 
for the last 50 years if we tolerate this 
sort of thing in Zanzibar. I do not 
blame the officials who are discharging 
a very disagreeable duty. The responsi- 
bility is upon the Government to put a 
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stop to it. The right honourable Gentle 
man the Under Secretary has referred to 
this case, and stated that information 
was received ia reference to it in 
October last. The facts of this case were 
brought to the attention of this House 
at the very commencement of this 
Session, and I have no doubt the atten- 
tion of the Government must have been 
drawn to them long before. I have no wish 
to blame the right honourable Gentle- 
man; I should be very reluctant, know- 
ing the amount of business at the 
Foreign Office, to cast any aspersion on 
a responsible Minister. 


*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
Fok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Bropricg, 
Surrey, Guildford): I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the honourable Gentleman, but 
I think the right honourable Gentle- 
man could not have been in the House 
last night when I read the information. 


Sm R. REID: I read the speech of 
the right honourable Gentleman in “ The 
Times.” I do not wish to hurl accusa- 
tions against him, but I certainly do 
think it is important that we should have 
an explicit explanation with regard to 
this question, and I do not think 
that we have had any. I understood 
the right honourable Gentleman to say 
that he had received some information, 
not from the officials in the country, 
but from an undisclosed source, that 
these people, because there was a 
famine, wanted to go back to their 
master. That is quite inconsistent 
with the letter that I have read to the 
House. I do not think that the right 
honourable Gentleman could have ob- 
tained that information from any off- 
cial source. And I thought I under. 
stood, from what I read, that the right 
honourable Gentleman said it was not 
intended to make any further inquiry 
into the subject. I hope that is not 
so. But the point I am putting to the 
House is that my purpose is not to 
blame or censure the Government, but 
to try and get the influence of this 
House so applied that we may make it 
impossible for this kind of thing to go 
on in future. It is a violation of the 
law; of that there is no doubt; but 
quite apart from that it is a departure 
from all the best traditions of the 
country and of the House, and I sin- 
cerely hope that honourable Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House wil] assist 
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me in trying to make it impossible that 
such a departure from the best tradi- 
tions of the House in this matter shall 
continue. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : I waited a mo- 
ment before I rose, in order to see 
whether any other honourable Gentle- 
man desired to address the House upon 
this question. The honourable and 
learned Gentleman has concluded his 
speech with an impassioned appeal, and 
has complained of the time which has 
elapsed since this particular case was 
brought before the House. The dif- 
ficulty, as I have explained on several 
occasions already during this Session, 
has not been due to any desire on the 
part of the Foreign Office to .burke in- 
quiry. The promise was given by Mr. 
Curzon in August last, the day before 
he was taken ill, and the matter was 
allowed to stand over until he was able 
to resume his duties at the Foreign 
Office in September. In consequence 
of the great length of time involved in 
communication with Mombasa, and 
the subsequent fact that Mr. Lloyd, 
the officer in question, had been pro- 
moted to an inland station, and had al- 
ready gone up country, some delay was 
caused, and we only received the actual 
dispatches three or four days ago. I do 
not wish, after what has fallen from the 
honourable and learned Gentleman, to 
suggest that there has been any exag- 
geration on the part of those who have 
furnished information with regard to 
this particular case, but, at the same 
time, there is very considerable conflict 
of statement between the officials and 
the missionary, Mr. Howe, as regards 
the actual facts of what transpired. 
There is no doubt that the three slaves 
who had escaped from their master, 
and had been for some time living in 
Ribe, were claimed by their master, 
and an investigation was held before 
Mr. Lloyd with regard to them. The 
allegation in all these cases is that the 
slaves have been forced to return, and 
the suggestion is made that they had 
escaped from a cruel bondage, to which 
British officers have returned them. I 
hope I shall not be considered unsym- 
pathetic in regard to these cases which 
have been brought forward if I say 
that a great many of these statements 
must be taken cum grano salis. It 
must be recollected, in the first place, 
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that no cruelty can possibly go on be- 
tween master and slave without that slave 
having redress in the court. If a slave 
can prove any act of cruelty on the 
part of the master he can go to the 
court, and he will receive manumis- 
sion at once. The idea that a 
slave has been cruelly returned to 
bondage therefore falls to the ground. 
Then comes the question whether he 
should be returned at all. With re- 
gard to that the honourable and 
learned Gentleman’s argument carries 
him a great deal further than, I am 
sure, he himself would be- prepared to 
go. The honourable and learned 
Gentleman says, “Why do we main- 
tain slavery in Zanzibar, or on the 
mainland of East Africa, when we have 
abolished it in India long ago?” In 
the first place, ‘the’ honourable and 
learned Gentleman, I believe, is wholly 
in error in stating that we ever abol- 
ished slavery in India. The conditions 
in Zanzibar at this moment are legally 
infinitely more favourable to slaves 
than they have ever been in India, al- 
though Zanzibar is ouly a protectorate 
under the British Crown, while in 
India we are dealing with provinces 
directly under the British Crown. The 
Act of 1843, to which, I suppose, the 
honourable and learned Gentleman re- 
fers, was certainly quoted by him with 
legal accuracy. But that enactment 
forbids the selling or the bur™z of 
slaves. It provides for their status be- 
fore a court, but it does not prohibit the 
possession of slaves. 


Sm R. REID: The Janguage I quoted 
was taken from the section of the In- 
dian Act of Parliament. I will get it 
if necessary. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I have not got 
the Indian Act here, but the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman will not 
deny that its provisions prohibit the 
selling and buying of slaves. That is 
exactly the case at the present time on 
the mainland in East Africa. What 
the honourable and learned Gentleman 
leaves out of his calculations is this— 
that the declaration under which we 
undertook the protectorate and under 
which the Sultan of Zanzibar under- 
took to hand that protectorate over to 
us absolutely prevents our abolishing 
without some compensation the status 
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of slavery in Zanzibar and the main- 
land. In the decree of Ist August 
1890, in which this country took over 
the government of Zanzibar, it is 
stated that all slaves possessed on that 
date by the subjects of the Sultan 
“shall remain as they are at present, 
and their status shall be unchanged.” 
The honourable and learned Gentleman 
says we can do what we like to-morrow 
in Zanzibar. I say we can do as we 
like only by violating the pledges which 
we have given to the Sultan, under which 
we undertook the protectorate. 


Sm R. REID: Why did you give 
these pledges? 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: What was 
the date of the decree? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The Ist of August, 
1890. If the honourable. Gentleman 
asks that question with a view to dis- 
covering under which Government that 
decree was made, I venture to remind 
him that in 1895, a few days before the 
late Government left office, Lord 
Kimberley gave, as regards the main- 
land, an absolute pledge that the law 


of Islam should be maintained, «snd__ 


that no change should take place. We 
have, then, these two declarations 
staring us in the face, and, though it 
is extremely easy to get up on the 
other side of the House and make a 
strong appeal to the sentiment of the 
English people, there is one thing 
which is paramount in this case, and 
that is that we should observe the condi- 
tions under which we pledged ourselves, 
and in administering the law we should 
have regard to those pledges. In re- 
gard to this particular case, the hon- 
ourable and learned Gentleman has 
stated that those slaves were returned 
unwillingly ; that they were forced to 
return under the influence of great 
pressure. The facts I believe to be 
these, and I state them from the infor- 
mation of the officials. Sir Arthur 
Hardinge writes— 

“These slaves made no objection to return- 
ing to their master. I understand, indeed, 
they were desirous of doing so, in order to get 
food; that the famine at Ribe at the time was 
severe; and that the master bringing the 
matter into Court was due to his wish to get 
a formal declaration of his legal right to their 
services in return for the subsistence he was 
willing to afford them.” 

That is an intelligible explanation of 
what occurred. Then it is stated by 
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the missionary that, except in an Eng- 
lish court, this would not have been 
done at all. I think, under all the cir- 
cumstances which exist, the right of 
the master to these slaves could have 
been made patent. But I think a good 
deal of this case falls to the ground if 
it is proved, as we are told on the 
authority of a native missionary, that 
when the famine ceased at Ribe, a few 
months afterwards, the two women 
slaves escaped from their master, who 
has not since claimed them, and the 
male slave ran across the boundary, 
and took service as a porter, and is now 
receiving wages in that capacity. 


Sm R. REID: Is that the statement 
of Sir Arthur Hardinge? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: That is reported 
to us as having been stated to 
the officials there by a native mis- 
sionary. It is expressly stated that 
Sir Arthur Hardinge had not had time 
to get confirmation of it before the 
mail left. As regards the whole ques- 
tion, I should like to put this consider- 
ation before the House. We are deal- 
ing with a very difficult problem on the 
mainland of East Africa. The expe- 
rience in Zanzibar up to this time of the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery 
has been very satisfactory. A larger 
number of slaves have claimed their 
freedom—about 8,000 in the first year 
—three quarters—and a very consid- 
erable number more have made 
agreements with their masters, and 
are working for a wage, or for 
the consideration of occupying land 
for nothing. The progress has been 
quite as rapid as is desirable in 
the interests, not only of the island, 
but of the slaves themselves. I think 
some gentlemen are under the impres- 
sion that the transition from slavery 
to freedom is a transition which is to be 
desired in the case of every individual 
who is nominally in slavery. I am not 
quite certain that to release a vast 
number of slaves at the same moment 
is desirable. What we are striving to 
do is to relieve those held in slavery 
from the curses of slavery as they are 
understood in this House—curses which 
we have been trying to remove for 
many years past in all parts of the 
world, and every slave in Zanzibar 
knows he can go to court and get his 
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freedom. That is not-denied by the 
missionary. It was denied, but it is 
not now denied. 


Mr. BAYLEY: That is on _ the 
island ; not on the mainland. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No, on _ the 
island. Emancipation is ready to 
hand. In any case of cruelty a slave 


has only to go to the court to get manu- 
mission. The children of those who 
remain in slavery on the islands when 
they can be-emancipated are born free. 
There is among the slaves something 
which I believe thonourable Members 
will not readily credit; there is, 
strangely, an attachment, at all events, 
to the place in which they have been 
brought up and the status to which 
they have been accustomed, that is not 
altogether - sentimental, extraordinary 
as they seem to us. As Jong as slaves 
remain in slavery their masters under 
every circumstance manage to feed 
and house them. Cases have been 
numerous in the last few months, 
when famine has taken place, where 
those slaves who had run away 
and had obtained their freedom have 
been unable to find labour, and have 
been forced either to return to their 
masters or to subsist on charity. It 
must be understood that people in a 
condition of slavery have very slight 
ideas of the benefits of freedom, and 
they look at two things particularly, 
food and housing, and both these they 
obtain from their master. That is the 
reason, we believe, and the missionaries 
agree, why so large a number of slaves 
on the islands who might obtain their 
freedom do not claim it. It is the ex- 
perience of those who have been working 
among the slaves that the slave is 
strangely content in bondage, and I 
honestly admit that, as regards Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba, the desire of the Gov- 
ernment in the interests of the slaves 
themselves is not to make them discon- 
tented as a body, but more to secure 
them from the disadvantages of slavery, 
so that a gradual transition may take 
place. One of the results, when a con- 
siderable manumission takes place, is 
that slaves who have obtained their 
liberty have at first refused to work. 
All that has been avoided at Zanzibar. 
With regard to the mainland, it may be 
asked, if the results have been so good 
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as this on the islands, why cannot we 
abolish the legal status on the main- 
land, and that seems to me to be a far 
more important question than the indi- 
vidual question of two or three slaves 
resumed 


whose slavery has _ been 

under whatever circumstances. There 
is a difference between Zanzibar 
and the mainland; the _ islands 


of Zanzibar and Pemba are within a 
limited compass, the mainland is a vast 
territory as to which the legal status of 
slavery still exists in the strip along the 
coast some 250 miles long, and the 


population involved on the coast 
and in the interior is very large. 
Then the islands of Zanzibar and 


Pemba are quiet, while the mainland is 
contiguous to regions which have been 
unquiet during the last three years. 
Putting all these facts together, I be 
lieve it would at this moment be the 
height of unwisdom to seem to go back 
or to break faith in any way with the 
Arabs on the mainland strip. We are 
tied by the announcements made by the 
decree of 1890, and again by that of 
1895, and I would ask the House to con- 
sider this, that we have gone much 
farther in this protectorate than we 
have gone in any Mahommedan country 
with which we have had to deal. In the 
case of India, upon which I will say a 
word later, we took years to stop impor- 
tation. On the mainland of Africa the 
importation and the selling of slaves has 
been stopped. All children born since 
1890, that is, all children of nine years 
old and under, are born free; all slaves 
who have been illegally imported, or who 
can prove that they are illegally held, 
can go before tribunals and obtain their 
freedom. The slave and the free man 
stand equal as regards the laws, and what 
is penal if done to a free man is penal 
if done to a slave. Therefore, we have 
gone a very long step forward, ahd I 
think the best evidence of that is that 
during a period of no less than three 
years only one or two cases from the 
whole of that vast extent of country have 
been brought before the House in which 
there has been any injustice or any case 
of cruelty. We do not depart from the 
pledge given by my right honourable 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who has said that he would at the earliest 
possible opportunity extend to the main- 
land the change already carried out on 
the islands; but I submit that the 
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state of the mainland at _ this 
moment is such that it would 
be foolhardy in the extreme to attempt 
to force the position, and to cause such 
a dislocation as must occur in the labour 
market from a general manumission of 
slaves. At the present moment it is 
impossible for the Arabs to obtain free 
labour, having regard to the drain caused 
by the railway, on which high wages are 
being paid, which makes free labour al- 
most unobtainable by the Arabs. It 
must be remembered also that we have 
no right in this Protectorate to cause 
the whole of the islands to fall out of 
cultivation. The crops in Zanzibar and 
Pemba last October were extremely well 
picked in one island by free labour, owing 
to an arrangement made by the Arabs 
with those who have been their slaves, 
or who might have ceased to be their 
slaves. What will be the attitude of the 
Government in the future in regard to 
that? may be asked. Well, I have 
stated several times to the House that 
we cannot break our pledges to the 
Sultan. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Is the right 
honourable Gentleman aware that by 
treaty with us the Sultan had agreed to 
abolish slavery long before the British 
Consul gave that illegal promise. 


*Mr BRODRICK: I should like to see 
that statement supported. I believe the 
honourable Gentleman is entirely in 
error. What the Sultan undertook to 
do was to prohibit the importation of 
slaves, and that was done, but what we 
undertook to do when the Sultan placed 
his dominions ‘under our protectorate 
was that we would not interfere with 
the legal status of slavery nor with the 
Mahommedan law. The interference that 
has taken place in Zanzibar and Pemba 
has only been carried out by subsequent 
agreement with the Sultan himself, but 
he is in an entirely different position 
with the Arabs on the mainland. Manu- 
mission is a good thing, and is the end 
of all our endeavours, but the honest 
observance of our pledges to the Sultan 
is also very important. With regard to 
the action of British officers the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman has laid 
down in the strongest possible way what 
his views of the law are. He says the 
whole thing is a violation of the law of 
this country, and that if there is a local 
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law there are also other laws which 
fellow the British subject wherever he 
may go. Under what statute does he 
make that declaration? 


*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): The Attorney-General laid it 
down. 


CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): The Attorney-General laid 
down the law, and the right honourable 
Gentleman promised to circulate the 
opinion among the Members of the 
House. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: On 24th June 1897, 
the Attorney-General said— 


“Tf a British subject did in fact detain a 
slave, it mattered not whether in a foreign 
country or on British territory, that was not 
in accordance with the law.” 


Detaining a slave is not necessa- 
rily equivalent to restoring a slave, 
but that is very different to the 
interpretation put upon it by the 
honourable and learned Member oppo- 
site. I do not think there is any 
question here of any British subject de- 
taining a,slave. If there is any statute 
which makes it an offence for a British 
subject to sit in court under a Mahomme- 
dan law to carry out the local law, I 
want to know what it is. We are deter- 
mined to go to the extreme possible 
limit in considering sentiment in this 
matter, but after all, we must know what 
the statutes are which the honourable 
and learned Gentleman says follow 
British subjects wherever they go. 


*Mr. McKENNA: Is not the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman aware that he is 
quoting the words, as I understand 
them, of the present Attorney-General? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: My point is this, 
that to say that the action of a British 
court in administering the local law is 
eontrary to the common laty of the land 
shows total ignorance of what has been 
stated by the Attorney-General. The 
question is as to whether a British sub- 
ject is to administer the local law if he 
finds himself in a court in which the 
local law is established. We want some- 
thing more than the right honourable 
Gentleman’s obiter dictum on this sub- 
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ject, and we want to know upon what 
statute he bases his statement. 


Sir C. DILKE: The Slave Trade Act 
of 1834 and the Slave Trade Act of 1843 
taken together. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Well, as_ to 
these, I might quote strong opinions pro- 
nounced by that learned Judge, Lord 
Stowell, and by the eminent American 
Judge Storey, which are at variance 
with that expressed by the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman—and I 
maintain that there is not a unan- 
imity of legal opinion in favour 
of the contention of the honourable 
and learned Gentleman. We_ wish, 
in carrying out our desire, to act with 
certainty within our engagements. Lord 
Salisbury has, therefore, given directions 
that no British official shall assist in 
sending back persons to slavery. But 
that does not control the native courts, 
and if facts come before them that a 
slave is claimed by his master the 
Sultan’s law cannot be interrupted un- 
less some of the numerous. reasons can 
be substantiated by which the slave ob- 
tains manumission. We are most 
anxious to proceed to the extreme limit 
in every case, but we must have regard 
to the undertakings of Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Kimberley that the law of 
Islam shall be observed, and that obli- 
gation we have endeavoured to carry 
out. Let me say, in conclusion, that 
difficulties in this matter are extremely 
great, and the progress we make must 
to a certain extent be slow, but that the 
progress we are making is not un- 
reasonably slow Papers now before Par- 
liament and others we propose to lay 
on the Table before long will show. We 
go to the extreme point we can in our 
desire to get rid of slavery. We are 
pushing forward emancipation, but, in 
endeavouring to accomplish our aim. we 
have to consider that our sympathies 
shall not lead to the mainland of East 
Africa under our rule being in a worse 
state than before we assumed the pro- 
tectorate. Now, the honourable Mem- 
ber for Monmouth (Mr. McKenna) has 
referred to statements made as to the 
motives for the Macdonald Expedition, 
and he thinks he has discovered a 
difference of opinion which does not 
really exist between what was said last 
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<year by Mr. Curzon and what was said 
the other day by Lord Salisbury. I 
have not had time to study what Mr. 
Curzon is reported to have said. It has 
been alleged that the object of the 
Macdonald Expedition was to prevent 
the acquisition by the French of posi- 
tions on the west of the Nile; but, as 
has been stated from the first, the 
primary object was the delimitation of 
the British and Italian interests on the 
River Juba, and to obtain geographical 
information. Lord Salisbury stated the 
other night—I have not his words before 
me—that beyond this primary object 
Major Macdonald was intended, had 
he found himself able to do 
so, to push forward. Well, Sir, this 
question had not arisen at the time 
Mr. Curzon spoke last year. (Oppo- 
sition cries of “QOh!”) What I 
mean is, he had to depend on the carry- 
ing out of his preliminary object before 
it could be said that a further object 
was possible, and it soon became 
obvious that Major Macdonald would 
not do more than carry out his 
primary object. At the first available 
opportunity this Session I informed 
the House of the progress of Major 
Martyr’s Expedition, and stated his defi- 
nite instructions, and yet the honour- 
able Member for Monmouth now says 
the House has not had the opportunity 
of judging of the object. 


Sir C. DILKE: That the House was 


mieled. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: We have put 
the facts before the House. With re- 
gard to the Macdonald Expedition, we 
had to wait the reports from that officer 
to know whether it was possible to under- 
take anything further. The honourable 
Gentleman used very strong language, 
and talked about concealment and leav- 
ing the House in ignorance, but we took 
the earliest opvortunity to inform the 
House of the Expedition which went 
down the Nile, and I stated how far it 
would proceed. 


*Mr. McKENNA: The right honourable 

Gentleman is referring to the Martyr 
Expedition; my inquiry was as to the 
Macdonald Expedition. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Quite so. The 
Macdonald Expedition started with 
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a certain object which it did not suc- 
ceed in carrying out, and it was prema- 
ture to assign to it the further object 
no doubt in the mind of the Govern- 
ment had it been possible to accomplish 
the first. We had to know the disposi- 
tion of the tribes, and what arrange- 
ments could be made in a country to 
which Major Macdonald was sent. As 
the Prime Minister has said, Major Mac- 
donald’s instructions would have carried 
him further, but it was found impos- 
sible; and the instructions given to 
Major Martyr were communicated to the 
House at the first opportunity this 
Session. I think there is nothing further 
to explain in this matter, and I think 
it is perfectly clear that the divergence 
of purpose the honourable Member pro- 
fesses to have discovered in the language 
used by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Curzon 
exists only in the honourable Member’s 
imagination. 


Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I hope the House will 
allow me to say a few words—because 
in this question of slavery I take great. 
interest—in answer to some of the ob- 
servations made by the right honourable 
Gentleman. He touched upon several 
points, which I will deal with one by 
ene. The first was the question, raised 
by my honourable Friend below the 
Gangway and emphasised by mv hon- 
ourable and learned Friend beside me, 
with regard to slavery. That, to my 
mind, is a very serious one indeed, and 
I cannot say that I think the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has dealt with it 
in a manner that will in any sense of 
the term exonerate the officials in the 
position they have taken in regard to 


it. He said that there was a conflict of 


I have listened with great 
to what has been stated, 
cannot see that there 
has been any conflict of state- 
ment in regard to what actually 
occurred. Mr. Lloyd, the official who 
was interested in the matter, has him- 
self said—and my honourable Friend has 
read the sentence from the corre- 
spondence—that the slaves knew that 
it was their duty to return to their 
master, but that they preferred to live 
in Ribe. That seems to me to bring 
them under the first dictwm of the 
Attorney-General—namely, 


statement. 
attention 
and I 


that no- 
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British subject had any right to detaia 
a slave or hand a slave over to his 
master. But, assuming—and I am 
ready to admit—that these slaves raised 
no objection to return to their master, 
I say that it does not make the case of 
Mr. Lloyd, or of the F oreign Office, or 
of the British officials one whit the 
better. The right honourable :Gentle- 
man was asking us just now what was 
the extent to which we went in saying 
that no British officer had any right to 
hand a fugitive slave back to his master. 
We base this proposition on the words 
of the Attorney-General himself. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The question I 
asked was under what statute the hon- 
ourable and learned Gentleman based 
his very strong opinion. 


Mr. BUXTON: I cannot quote the 
statute offhand ; that question does not 
arise. But what I want to point out 
to the right honourable Gentleman is 
this, that, as far as the officials are con- 
cerned, it is not a question of statute; 
it is a question of instruction sent by 
the Foreign Office, and founded on the 
legal opinion given in this House by the 
learned Attorney-General. Not only 
did the learned Attorney-General lay 
down the proposition in this House, but 
it was actually telegraphed by the 
Foreign Minister on the 26th June, 
1897, to the British officials in the main- 
land in East Africa. This is the tele- 
gram sent, not only to Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, but to Mr. Crawford, Mr. 
Lloyd, and the others interested in this 
matter : — 


“Forward to Mr. Crawford the following 
telegram :— 


“«The Attorney-General has laid down that 
a British subject anywhere, in whatever service 
or employment he may happen to be engaged, 
if he takes part in restoring to his master, or 
otherwise depriving any person of his liberty 
on the sole ground that he is a fugitive slave, 
is breaking the British law and exposing him- 
‘self to penalties. [ have to inform you, for 
your personal guidance, that you should con- 
form your conduct to the law thus laid down.’ ” 


I say that that absolutely and entirely 
covers the case in point. It does not 
matter to us in the least whether the 
slaves did or did not, on this particular 
occasion, desire to return to the control 
of their master. According to the evi- 


Mr. Burton. 
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dence of the officials themselves the 
slaves did desire to return, but whether 
they did or did not, at all events this 
instruction from the Foreign Office 
ought to have been followed by imme- 
diate action. Unfortunately, when we 
had the matter before us previously, the 
cflicials out there—and I am not blaming 
them personally or  individually— 
allowed, I do not say without reluctance, 
the local law of the Sultan to override 
the British law. We have the Blue 
Books before us to show that they ex- 
postulated in the strongest way against 
the dictum of the learned Attorney- 
General, because, they say, it would be 
somewhat embarrassing; and no doubt 
it is somewhat embarrassing for them 
to have the instruction of the Attorney- 
General on the one hand, and the law 
of the Sultan on the other. Now, I am 
bound to say that I heard with some 
considerable misgiving the words which 
fell from the right honourable Gentle- 
man. I understood him to lay down 
that, under the law as it stands, the 
Attorney-General’s opinion will have no 
effect on the native courts, because it is 
obvious that this will lead to proceed- 
ings being taken in the native, and not 
in the British, courts. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman said, in effect, that 
we had pledged ourselves to the Sultan 
on the legal status of slavery in the 
mainland, and that it is impossible for 
us to go back from that. I can only 
say, if the proposition of the right 
honourable Gentleman is correct, that 
two years ago a pledge was given by the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury to the opposite 
effect. I do not know that I need 
trouble the House by reading the right 
honourable Gentleman’s words. (Cries 
of “Read!”) Well, these are the words 
the right honourable Gentleman used 
in the House on the 24th June, 1897 :— 


“The Government are earnestly desirous, at 
the earliest possible opportunity, to carry out 
on the mainland of the East Coast Protec- 
torate what they had already carried out upon 
the Island.” 


I am sorry to say that this was two 
years ago, and, as far as I can judge, 
not only has very little been done, but, 
as far as this case is concerned, ob- 
viously a great deal has been done in 
the wrong direction. I think I may say 
that the promise of the First Lord, 
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which has not been fulfilled, is abso- 
lutely contradictory to the statement 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that we are so bound to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar that it would be im- 
possible for us to abolish slavery in the 
mainland. If I understood the right 
honourable Gentleman aright, the only 
obstacle which stands in the way of 
carrying out the First Lord’s nledge is 
the question of compensation. All I 
can say is, that if it is simply a question 
of money, this House, and this country, 
will not let it stand in the way of the 
abolition of slavery. If it is a question 
of compensation, I am quite sure we 
are ready to vote any sum which may 
be required, but I do not think at the 
present moment that it is a question of 
compensation. I do not think that the 
circumstances on the mainland are so 
very different from those on the islands 
that it is a mere matter of compensa- 
tion. I will endeavour to point out to 
the House that, as regards the question 
of our undertaking with the Sultan, the 
Government have already undertaken 
to abolish slavery on the mainland. 
What we have asked the Foreign Office 
to do, and more than once to do, is to 
show our officials out there that they 
are seriously in earnest in this matter. 
It has, unfortunately, been the case 
with regard to the Foreign Office that 
they have always been glad to find some 
excuse. It has constantly been neces- 
sary to urge them to take steps in the 
matter; they have never voluntanily 
moved themselves. They see lions in 
the path on every possible occasion, and 
they never take an opportunity, on their 
own initiative, to wipe out this blot on 
the escutcheon of England. The right 
honourable Gentleman went somewhat 
into detail as to the extent to which 
the abolition of slavery has already 
taken place on the islands. If he is 
satisfied in thinking, after we have been 
nibbling at this question for 20 years, 
that the status of slavery is practically 
abolished in Zanzibar because, as he 
said, of 200,000 slaves, 8,000 have had 
their freedom, I do not for a moment 
agree with him. I think it is perfectly 
true that the condition of all the slaves 
has been improved by the abolition of 
the status of slavery, so far as it goes, 
but I do not think we can rest satisfied, 
as the right honourable Gentleman seems 
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to be, by thinking that we have already 
done enough there. I think there has 
been sufficient opportunity for the 
Government to enable these 200,000 
slaves, if they so desired, to obtain their 
freedom. The blot to which I have re- 
ferred only exists on a comparatively 
small strip of territory 10 miles wide 
by 200 long. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: 450 long. 


Mr. BUXTON: Well, 450. But what 
I want to ask the House is, whether 
there is any real distinction with regard 
to British authority over this 10 miles 
strip and over the rest of the territory! 
I think we ought also to remember that 
we have a railway running some con- 
siderable way up the coast. Is it really 
right, when we have made such sacri- 
fices for the abolition of slavery in other 
parts of our Empire, that we should 
have a railway belonging to the British 
Government, and paid for by the tax- 
payers of this country, running through 
a territory where the Government still 
allows the status of slavery to exist? Mr. 
Speaker, I am much obliged to the 
House for allowing me to make these 
remarks, because it is a subject on which 
I feel very strongly. I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman does not think 
that I desire to make this, in any sense 
of the term, a Party question or attack 
on him. So far as I have stated what 
I have stated, it has been in the desire 
of strengthening the position of the 
Foreign Office and the hands of the right 
honourable Gentleman. I can only say 
that if they are prepared to undertake 
the risk of abolishing the status of 
slavery in that strip, I can assure them 
that, as far as I and honourable Mem- 
bers on this side of the House are con- 
cerned—and I believe I can speak for 
all of them—we shall give them our 
hearty support. 


Sm R. WEBSTER: I have _ been 
so often referred to in _ this 
and previous Debates, and so much 
has been put into my mouth that 
I have never said, that I hope I may 
say what is my view of the law. The 
statutes have not been correctly quoted. 
The words are plain and very simple. 
By the Act of George IV. it was pro- 
vided, among other things, that persons 
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should not carry away or remove, or 
contract for the carrying away or re- 
moval, of other persons in order that 
they might be dealt with as slaves. The 
right honourable Gentleman below the 
Gangway is right in saying that that 
statute applies to British subjects every- 
where. I quite agree that that law 
affects British subjects all over the 
world. But we have got to consider 
what the prohibition is. When the Act 
was passed and made it an offence to 
carry away or remove—and I have no 
desire to whittle away or cut down my 
statement—it was not intended thereby 
to stop and put an end to slavery all 
over the world, for the very act of 
George IV., by section 17, recognised 
the right of slaves to go with their 
masters, and the right of masters over 
their domestic slaves. Indeed, this was 
recognised long after, even in the British 
possessions. I see no reason to go back 
on anything I have said. I have never 
said that it was illegal for a man, a 
British subject or not, to express his 
opinion, even as # judge, that a 
master is entitled to his slave. 
Now I have said in this House more than 
once that that was my view of the law, 
and I see no reason to go back on it 
now. I never did say, or understand 
that I have said, that it is illegal for a 
man, whether a British subject or not, 
to express his opinion, even as a judge 
according to the law of the country, on 
the status of slavery. There is no sec- 
tion in any British statute that I know 
of that deprives foreign people of their 
rights over their slaves; but if it be 
attempted to bring within these words, 
“carry away or remove,” such action as 
a judge, who may be sitting in a court 
at Zanzibar or elsewhere, in saying that 
a man has made good his claim to slaves, 
‘that view is, in my opinion, a wrong 
view of the law. It is not concerned 
with carrying away or removing. Let 
me take a case which actually occurred. 
One slave owner brings an action against 
another native slave owner, saying that 
he had taken his slave away. I have 
no doubt whatever that it would not be 
a breach of the law of England to say 
that the slave owner was entitled to 
return that slave, and to pay damages 
for the detention of that slave. The 
distinction lies between taking a person 
or being concerned directly or indirectly 
in sending back a person into slavery 


Sir R. Webster. 
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and the giving of a decision on a point 
of law as to whether a person is or is 
not a slave. I have said in the House, 
and I desire to repeat it, that if a Britis) 
subject anywhere in the world, either by 
himself or is concerned with others, in 
the sending back or restoring to slavery 
persons who are claiming to be free, 
simply because they are slaves—lI believe 
that that would be against the law. I 
desire it to be understood that I never 
did mean to say—nor does my language, 
fairly construed, mean—that a British 
subject is not to be allowed to express 
his opinion that a man coming before 
him in a court has established his right 
according to native law to a slave, and 
to intimate, by a judgment, that a man 
may go in pursuit of a runaway slave, 
and has a right to claim him by process 
of law. I wish to say but one word on 
the general question. I take the facts 
from my honourable and learned Friend, 
subject to what my right honourable 
Friend near me has said. As I under- 
stand it, the statement is made both by 
Sir Arthur Hardinge and Mr. Llovd that 
these persons were willing to return to 
their masters. 


Mr. BUXTON: The actual words 
were that these slaves knew that 
it was their duty to return to their 
masters, but that they preferred their 
freedom. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: My right 
honourable Friend the Under  Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs states that he 
was informed that these people were 
willing to return to their masters, and 
that Mr. Lloyd has said that these people 
did not express any unwillingness to 
return. I am referring to the communi- 
cations made by Mr. Lloyd to the 
Foreign Office. I do not believe for a 
moment that the honourable and learned 
Member for Dumfries Burghs considers 
that any breach of the statute has been 
committed by Mr. Lloyd. J do not 
agree with the honourable Member for 
Poplar in thinking that what Mr. Lloyd 
was supposed to have done was either 
in the letter or the spirit contrary to the 
law which I have endeavoured to lay 
down in this House. May I be per- 
mitted only in one sentence to protest 


against that kind of exaggeration 
which has accompanied some . of 
the statements made in _ regard 
to this matter. In this House, 
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in 1897, when I spoke, I had to point 
out—because I knew from papers before 
me—that cases had arisen in which 
slaves who had been charged by their 
masters with theft claimed their freedom 
in order that they might not be punished 
for the theft, and I said that these per- 
sons were not to be allowed to be sent 
back as slaves. What happened? The 
missionaries immediately wrote that I 
had irvented facts, and had alleged that 
the slaves were being detained for the 
offence of theft instead of being detained 
as slaves. It is plain that you have to 
receive statements made in regard to 
these slaves with considerable caution. 
Again, I say that if it be a fact that a 
person directly or indirectly, by his own 
hands or by the hands of others with his 
authority, forces back to slavery slaves 
who claimed to be free, then that is 
against the statute; but if he has only 
declared, on the facts before him, that 
the person claiming the restoration of a 
slave is entitled to have his slave, there 
is no rule of British law to make that an 
offence. 


*Mr. J. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Everyone who has sat here 
since we have commenced ovr proceed- 
ings will agree that we are dealing with 
a very serious and important matter—a 
matter touching the honour of the 
country, and which affects the reputa- 
tion of the House, and of the Govern- 
ment in particular. I have listened 
with great attention to the special case 
brought before the House by the hon- 
ourable and learned .Member for Dum- 
fries. He laid it before us with all the 
precision and accuracy which we in- 
variably expect from him. He not only 
detailed the facts of the case on the 
authority of the persons principally con- 
cerned—Sir Arthur Hardinge and Mr. 
Lloyd—but he gave us a very important 
opinion, as an ex-law officer of the Crown 
—not less an authoritative master of 
the law than the honourable and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney-General. I am 
sorry to say that the right honourable 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs did not, so far as this 
particular case is concerned, dispose for 
a moment of anything which fell from 
my honourable and learned Friend the 
Member for the Dumfries Burghs. He 


_did not explain the extraordinary delay 


which occurred before the House became 
possessed of the facts of the case. He 
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said there were great difficulties in the 
matter. We all know that in regard to 
these questions of slavery it is said that 
there are difficulties in the way. This 
was said to be so in _ con- 
nection with slavery in the West 
Indies. The excuse for not taking 
action in the olden days was that there 
were difficulties in the way. Again, if 
you read the reports of the proceedings 
in the House when the emancipation of 
the slaves in the West Indies was advo- 
cated, you find repeated assertions that 
the slaves were much better in a state 
of slavery than in a state of freedom ; 
and other antiquated statements of that 
kind. But Parliament has for two 
generations come to the conclusion that 
slavery must cease throughout the 
British dominions. I listened with very 
great attention to what fell from the 
Attorney-General, but I am sorry to say 
that to me—no doubt because of my 
obtuse lay mind—he seemed to deal 
rather with the subtleties of the legal 
aspects of the case than with the plain 
common-sense view of the matter. 
What the House of Commons wants to 
know—and the House of Commons is 
entitled to an assurance from the 
Government on the subject—is whether 
the instructions of the Prime Minister 
are to be carried out or are they not. 
The Prime Minister’s language is of the 
most precise nature, and no one can for 
a moment doubt the meaning of his 
words. He says— 

“The Attorney-General has laid down that 
a British subject anywhere, in whatever ser- 
vice or employment he may happen to be en- 
gaged, if he takes part in restoring to his 
master or otherwise depriving any person of 
his liberty, on the sole ground that he is a 
fugitive slave, is breaking the British Law and 
exposing himself to penalties. I have to in- 
form you, for your personal guidance, that you 
should conform your conduct to the law thus 
laid down.” 

Can anyone say that Mr. Lloyd 


did not take part in_ restoring 
slaves to their masters? The 
Attorney-General makes a gesture of 


amusement. Here, again, I speak as an 
obtuse layman, but I say, can any 
person in the British Isles—lawyers 
apart—say that Mr. Lloyd did not take 
a part in restoring slaves to their mas- 


ters? Very well, then, Mr. Lloyd has 
disobeyed the instructions of Lord 
Salisbury. We do not want to make 


this a Party question. The proceedings 
of last Parliament are saturated with 
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occasions on which those who are now 
sitting on the Ministerial Benches 
brought forward the question of slavery 
in Zanzibar. I remember very well, 
while occupying a perfectly impartial 
position, listening to a discus- 
sion, when the _ right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham West addressed himself in the 
most unmeasured language against the 
tardiness of the then Government in 
their proceedings with this matter of 
slavery in Zanzibar. A great many 
years have elapsed since then, and we 
ask that the agents on the spot should 
be informed that the mind of Lord 
Salisbury is the mind of the Govern- 
ment and the mind of the British nation, 
and that his lordship’s instructions must 
be carried out in letter and in spirit. 
I say that if there is any further hesita- 
tion in the real manumission of those 
persons in a state of slavery, not only on 
the Islands of Zanzibar but on the main- 
land, a great responsibility will be at 
the door of the Government. There is a 
considerable amount of uneasiness in the 
country, and even in this House, in the 
minds of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, in respect of their attitude in this 
matter. That uneasiness will not be re- 
moved by the tone of the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, or by a good deal which 
fell from him in the course of his speech. 
The intervention of the honourable 
Member for Holderness is a sign of the 
uneasiness, and I hope that the 
Debate to-day will have the effect 
of - spurring the Government to 
wipe away the great stain on the honour 
of this country of tolerating slavery 
under the British flag. 


Dr. CLARK: On several occasions 
during the last three years I have 
taken part in discussions of this 
kind, and I must admit that I 
have never seen discussions in the 
House of Commons where less Party 
feeling has been shown than to-day. 
This is a battle between the missionaries 
on one side and our officials in East 
Africa on the other. Up to now the mis- 
sionaries have been successful; they 
have even been right in their law; and 
the Government wrong. During the 
time the country of the mainland was 
under the care of the Chartered Company 
the officials had to send back escaped 
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slaves to their masters, and when we 
took possession of the territory these 
persons ceased to be servants of the 
company and became servants of the 
British company, though they still in- 
sisted on the return of escaped slaves. 
Bishop Tucker came home and took the 
advice of the most eminent counsel in 
London. He was informed that the 
action of our officials in East Africa was 
illegal, and he became determined to 
fight them. He therefore sent out in- 
structions to his clergymen at Mombasa 
not to deliver up escaped slaves. I am 
glad to think that honourable Gentle- 
men ou the other side of the House 
feel as strongly as we do on this matter. 
In fact, the strongest expressions used 
in regard to our officials in East Africa 
have come from the Government side of 
the House.- Both Governments have 
required all the pressure that can be 
brought to bear upon them in this House 
to compel them to carry out what we 
believe to be not only the law, but what 
is just and right. What are the facts 
of the case as far as the mainland is 
concerned? We had a treaty with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, under which two 
proclamations were drawa up, although 
only one of these proclamations was 
issued. By treaty we have the absolute 
right to abolish slavery both in the 
island of Zanzibar and on the mainland. 
When the proclamation was issued there 
were 80,000 plantation slaves. We all 
acknowledge there is a great difference 
between the plantation slave and the 
household slave. Many domestic slaves 
voluntarily remain slaves when they 
could be free. They are associated with 
the household, and it suits them better 
to remain as slaves, but that slave rela- 
tion is a social relation, not a legal one. 
Well, at the time of the proclamation 
there were 80,000 plantation slaves, but 
now they have increased to 200,000. 
How can this be? The old 80,000 must 
have been dead long ago. Plantation 
slaves do not live long. I remember 
before the abolition of slavery in the 
United States I spent some time in the 
Southern States, and lived amongst the 
negro slaves there. They seemed to 
enjoy life very well—much more than 
the white slaves do in this country. 
And probably a good deal can be said 
about that; but I always remember. 
the reply made to me by a negro who 
had run away from his plantation, and 
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had secured freedom. This negro ad- 
mitted that he had had a good master, 
who had been kind to him, and I asked 
him why then had he run away. His 
answer was, “The situation is open, if 
you like to go to it.” My contention 
is that the 200,000 slaves on the planta- 
tions are slaves contrary to law. But 
this question will never be settled so 
long as you retain the present Consul- 
General and the Sub-Commissioner. No 
matter what decision the House may 
come to they will thwart it. There was 
no getting over the dispatch sent out 
by Lord Salisbury to Sir Arthur Hard- 
inge. The dispatch said— 
“The Attorney-General has laid down that 
a British subject anywhere, in whatever 
service or employment he may happen to be 
engaged, if he takes part in restoring to his 
master or otherwise depriving any person of 
his liberty on the sole ground that he is a 


fugitive slave, is breaking the British law 
and exposing himself to penalties.” 


These words seem to go further than the 
opinion expressed to-day by the Attorney- 
General. It may or may not be true 
that the missionaries, in order to get 
labour cheaply, induce the slaves to run 
away from their masters to work on 
their own plantations. The girl Kombo 
had been away from her master for 10 
years. She came down to the coast on 
a message and was seized as a runaway 
slave. The case was tried in a British 
court. Her mother was cited as a wit- 
ness, and also her father, and all three 
were handed over to slavery by a British 
judge. That was monstrous. The 
House of Commons has expressed its 
views on two or three occasions, and the 
present Colonial Secretary expressed his 
righteous indignation a few years ago 
against the action of the then Govern- 
ment. We nearly killed the Government 
upon the slave question; it was in 
greater danger from that question than 
from cordite. Where is the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Colonial Secre- 
tary now! He very soon cleared when 
he heard how the Debate was going. 
The independent Members in this House 
are determined that they shall turn out 
any Government that maintains slavery 
within the British dominions and per- 
mits British officers to send by force 
escaped slaves back to bondage. 


*Srm C. DILKE: The Attorney- 
General was good enough to say that 1 
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had rightly quoted the statutes on which 
he bases his view of the law. There is 
no difference of opinion as to the bearing 
of the particular case before us or re- 
garding the statutes dealing with slave 
trading. It was not my intention to 
have spoken this afternoon after the 
answer made by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs yesterday. It seems to 
me that the facts of this particular case 
are too much in dispute to make it 
possible for us to usefully deal with it. 
It is alleged that the girl, after 10 years, 
returned to slavery by her own consent, 
and she is also alleged to have escaped 
again. It is also said that the mother 
was sent for as a witness and entrapped, 
but that is denied. With regard to the 
father, who was, I believe, a messenger 
of the Primitive Methodist Church, there 
is also a dispute as to the facts. That 
being so, it seems to me we cannot use- 
fully pursue this particular case, but it 
has led to a most interesting and im- 
portant general discussion on the law 
applicable to this case, and it is with 
reference to that: law that I desire to 
make a very few observations. Now 1 
confess that, while we al] agree with the 
dictum of the Attorney-General as re- 
gards the law, just as we welcomed his 
previous statements, I, for one, cannot 
understand the last words he used in 
replying on this particular case. While 
he went as far as most of us as regards 
the liability of any British subject who 
was in any way concerned in the removal 
of a slave, he went on—I must confess 1 
cannot understand why—to allude to an 
opinion which a British subject may 
express as a judge. Is that an obiter 
dictum—or an opinion to be followed by 
action on the part of the Native Courts? 
How did this matter arise originally? 
How was the Attorney-General asked for 
his opinion two years ago! Bishop 
Tucker brought before a number of 
Members of this House the actual docu- 
ments issued by the Courts in this Pro- 
tectorate directing the police to seize the 
persons of slaves as fugitive slaves in the 
British missions. Some 40 cases occurred, 
and when the matter came up he said 
that persons had written to the papers 
alleging that he had unfairly stated that 
some of these persons had committed 
other crimes. The letters were the letters 
of Bishop Tucker in “ The Times,” and 
when the warrants were produced to 
Members of the House and shown to the 
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Under Secretary, there was no allegation 
whatever that these persons were wanted 
by the police for other crimes. It was 
because they were fugitive slaves that 
the missionaries were called upon to sur- 
render them; and merely because there 
is a doubtful case now we cannot let pass 
the Attorney-General’s statement with 
reference to the opinion of a judge, to be 
followed by action, as I understand, on 
the part of the Courts. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: I can explain 
in one sentence. The question has 
constantly arisen where there are two 
claimants to slaves. Then the judge 
decides to whom the slaves belong, and 
orders them to be given to him. That 
was the opinion to which I referred. 


*Sr C. DILKE: No such case 
was brought before us. Every case was 
that of a fugitive slave who was restored 
as such, and I believe it is absolutely 
illegal for a British judge to give an 
opinion which is followed by action which 
sends these persons into slavery. The’ 
Under Secretary, in defending the 
Foreign Office, made a most amusing 
rtatement, which will be read with great 
astonishment throughout India and by 
retired Indian officials in this country. 
They will be amazed to read the Under 
Secretary defending the Foreign Office 
by saying that slavery was worse in India. 
There are 60 million Mahommedan sub, 
jects of the Queen in India, and in no 
ordinary sense of the word can it be said 
that there is a single slave among them. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : What I said was 
that the position was better now in 
Zanzibar than it was in India in 1843, 
when legislation was passed which did 
not put the legal status of Mahomme- 
dans in India on so good a basis as is 
that of the slaves in Zanzibar at present. 


*Srr C. DILKE: That I cannot 
understand. In 1843 the legal status of 
slavery in India was abolished, and is 
abolished now, and how the right honour- 
able Gentleman can possibly contend 
that in India the position of the people 
as regards slavery from 1843 was worse 
than it is in Zanzibar I cannot under- 
etand. The legal status was abolished 
in India, but it is maintained in Zanzibar, 
against the opinion of the highest 
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of our African officials who contend that 
the legal status must be abolished in the 
Protectorate. The Foreign Office is to 
blame that that is not done. The only 
other matter to which I wish to refer is 
that raised by my honourable Friend the 
Member for Monmouthshire, who alleged 
in very courteous language, no doubt, 
that the House had been innocently 
deceived by the Foreign Office last year. 
I have often heard Members in jocular 
conversation assume that the Foreign 
Office delighted in deceiving the House 
of Commons. I know that is not so. The 
House is not consciously deceived by any 
Member of the Government in any matter 
of public interest. The statements that 
are made are truthful, and when 
Ministers cannot make a statement they 
refuse information, and state why it can- 
not be given to the House. Therefore 
if I make a very strong charge against a 
former representative of the Foreign 
Office of deceiving the House, I am sure, 
from private communications to me, that 
he was innocently deceiving it, and that 
he had not been informed of the facts he 
denied. But, Sir, those facts were, I 
confess, after hearing the explanation of 
the Foreign Office, rather lightly denied. 
What occurred last year was this. The 
matter arises on this Vote, which is the 
first occasion on which we could have 
raised it. Yesterday papers contained 
the speech of the Prime Minister, in 
which he gave away the case of the 
Foreign Office Jast year. When we were 
asked for a large sum of money last year 
for the Macdonald expedition, we were 
told that its object was to delimitate the 
frontier between Italy and this country 
on the Juba River. There was a phrase 
in the dispatches to which I called the 
attention of the House, and which 
showed that that could not be the sole 
or even the principal object of the expedi- 
tion. That phrase directed the com- 
mander of the expedition to take with 
him certain tribes, and I pointed out to 
the House that these tribes lived a vast 
distance from the frontier of Italy and 
Great Britain in the neighbourhood of 
the Juba River. The Under Secretary, 
in an interruption, said that this state- 
ment was all imagination, and then he 
directly denied it, and he informed the 
House that the object of the expedition— 
by which he meant the sole object—was 
the delimitation of this frontier. It was, 
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mine the frontier between the respective 
Protectorates of Italy and Great Britain, 
and he added— 


“There is no foundation for the suspicion cf 
the right honourable Gentleman, which I con- 
fess never occurred to me until I entered this 
Chamber to-night, and which comes on me as 
an absolute surprise.” 


That is to say there was then a sus- 
picion that it had reference_to the esta- 
blishment of a post on the Nile, in 
anticipation of the French. Now, the 
new statement of the Prime Minister 
is this: in stating the difficulty about 
the delimitation of the frontier between 
Italy and ourselves, he says, 
“IT may, however, say frankly 
that that was not to be the only 
object of the expedition.” The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
told us to-night that other matters. 
which might have led to another in- 
tention, have arisen since, but the Prime 
Minister makes exactly the opposite 
statement. He says— 


“There were rumours at the time of designs 
on the Upper Nile, which experience did not 
altogether falsify, and these made us anxious 
to establish our military power at some station 
on the Upper Nile.” 


Now I confess that I never knew a case 
in which the House of Commons was 
more directly misled by the office re- 
sponsible for the Vote than in this state- 
ment of the Under Secretary of last 
year. I know he was not acquainted 
with the real object of the expedition, 
which the Prime Minister has made 
clear, but when we are voting public 
money, this is a matter which ought not 
to be passed over in silence, and my 
honourable Friend was right in causing 
it to be mentioned in the House. 


*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): In rising ,to address the 
House for a few moments upon this 
question, I desire to say that I do so 
in no Party sense. Honourable Members 
on this side of the House have re- 
peatedly voted against their own 
leaders on questions of this kind, and I 
hope: we shall do so again if the neces- 
sity arises. When this incident was 
being introduced, the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite was asked across 
the floor of the House for the date, and 
I do not think it was quite worthy of 
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him that he should try to make this 
a Party question, and say that we had 
only asked for the date in order to find 
fault with it in a political sense. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: There was an in- 
terruption, in which I was asked for the 
date. I have no desire to make a Party 
question of it, and all I intended was 
to state that this had not been the 
policy of one Government only, and that 
the same considerations were equally 
binding upon the late Government. 


*Mr. H.J. WILSON: If the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman disclaims that in- 
tention, I have no more to say upon 
the matter, but his words had that ap- 
pearance. It is perfectly well known 
that some of us have repeatedly voted 
against our own leaders upon questions 
of this kind when they have unfortu- 
nately been mixed up in them. I de- 
sire also to express my regret that upon 
a question of this kind a speech such as 
we have heard from the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite should have been 
made in this House. It is, as has been 
said already, very much the same kind 
of speech made a great many years ago 
when slavery still existed in the West 
Indies, and similar to those which were 
made in the American legislature, when 
slavery existed in the Southern States of 
America. We had hoped that the day 
had gone by for that kind of speech, and 
I intensely regret that Her Majesty’s 
Government, or any Member of it, 
should have attempted to palliaie a state 
of things which is entirely abhorrent to 
the general feeling of this country, and 
which, I am sure, is abhorrent to the 
feelings of Members on both sides of 
this House. He talks in an easy kind 
of way, and says, “ that the slave, if he 
was ill-treated, had only to walk off to 
the Court.” I should like a little more 
information as to how far the Court 
will be away, and what facilities the 
slaves have for “walking off” there. I 
am bound to say that this phrase itself 
shows am un-English kind of feeling in 
reference to the whole question. My 
honourable Friend the learned Member 
for Dumfries asked a question which 
has not been answered. He wanted to 
know whether we were to understand 
in all these extensions which are going 
on, and this increasing of our territory, 
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that such a policy was going to be 
tolerated and extended, but he got no 
answer at all to that question. Some are 
not fond of this policy of extension under 
any circumstances, but if it is going to 
be attended by the extension of slavery, 
we object to it far more. You cannot 
get over Lord Salisbury’s dispatch, and 
there has been no attempt made to 
answer it. Lord Salisbury said that no 
British subject was justified in taking 
part in this restoring of slaves to their 
masters, and that ought to be obeyed 
by our emissaries abroad. Instead of 
that, our officials seem to snap their 
fingers at Lord Salisbury and the 
Foreign Office, and as long as this state 
of things is tolerated they will continue 
to do so. They are a long way off, and 
they do not seem to care for the views 
of Parliament upon this subject. I quite 
agree with what was said by my honour- 
able Friend the Member for Caithness— 
that until you change some of these 
officials you will never be able to do 
anything in this matter. I have read 
a great deal in the papers about this 
matter, and anyone can see that Sir 
Arthur Hardinge is determined to main- 
tain this kind of thing. I do not wish 
to detain the House, but I enter my pro- 
test against the speech of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman and the state of 
things which exists out there, which is 
apparently condoned, from time to time, 
by the Foreign Office. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Cardiff): 1 have 
heard with some astonishment the state- 
ment made by the Under Secretary, 
suggesting that the status of domestic 
slavery in India has not been abolished, 
and I think it will cause the utmost 
astonishment in that country. I venture 
to say that if any official in India in the 
service of the Crown were to give an 
opinion, even in any Court in. India, that 
a man who had escaped from the status 
of domestic slavery might be returned 
to his master, that official would be 
summarily dismissed from the service 
of the Crown, and I do not think any- 
one will be able to quote a case in which 
anything of the kind has happened on 
the part of any of the officers of the 
Government. I know that it would be a 
most dangerous thing, for we have had 
some remarkable experiences in India 
lately, and it now seems that, in ad- 
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dition to protection, we are also to have 
the status of slavery restored. 


*Mr BRODRICK: My honourable 
Friend is iaisinterpreting my words. | 
was referring to the Act of the year 1843, 
and I was not speaking to what was de 
facto the case in 1899. 


Mr. MACLEAN: Does my right 
honourable Friend admit that domestic 
slavery does not exist in India, and that 
it is not connived at} 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I do not say it 
exists, and I really hope and believe it 
does not. No British official in India 
would think of returning a domestic 
slave to his master. But, as a matter 
of fact, I doubt whether by statutes 
at the time the law was altered domestic 
slavery was abolished. 


Mr. MACLEAN: I think they might, 
at all events, admit that slavery was not 
going to be restored in India, but what 
we want to know is whether it is going 
to be continued on the mainland of 
Zanzibar. Now, the right honourable 
Gentleman gave as a plea that when 
we took over the Protectorate we entered 
into an engagement with the Sultan that 
his status of domestic slavery should 
not be interfered with. But I think 
that we should assert the common law of 
England, which forbids slavery in any 
British Protectorate. My right honour- 
able Friend said that to do this would 
cost a great deal of money, but we have 
lavished a great deal of money in Africa 
upon much less worthy objects than this, 
and if this is the only defence which the 
Government can offer, it is a very un- 
worthy and weak defence of an im- 
possible position. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
bring before the House a question 
of the gravest importance in connection 
with the administration of the law in 
Ireland, and I regret that the absence 
of the Chief Secretary prevents me from 
going into it in that full detail which I 
feel to be necessary. I think it is ex- 
tremely inconvenient for the Govern- 
ment to place the Consolidated Fund 
Bill as the first Order on Wednesday, 
and thereby deprive honourable Members 
of a fair opportunity of bringing for- 
ward Private Bills. It is the fault of 
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the Government, and not in the least 
the fault of the Party, that public duty 
compels me to take advantage of this 
opportunity to bring forward a matter 
of urgent importance. It is a matter 
which I feel bound to allude to, even 
in the absence of the Minister for Ireland, 
pecaiise it is a grievance which affects 
the life and liberty of a gentleman in 
Ireland, which is in danger. Some days 
ago I asked the Chief Secretary whether 
any steps had been taken—and I asked 
him on several successive days—to put 
an end to a condition of lawlessness and 
outrageous persecution which has pre- 
vailed, and is boasted of in the light of 
day, in-the city of Belfast, where an 
unfortunate clergyman has been made 
the victim of organised and continuous 
persecutions worse than I have ever 
heard of in this country. And what did 
the Chief Secretary say to me? He said 
that adequate protection would be 
afforded to this gentleman, who is the 
Rev. Mr. Peoples, the incumbent of St. 
Clement’s, Belfast. Now, on Sunday 
last the scandalous conduct of which I 
complain was repeated in an aggravated 
form. This reverend gentleman has 
been for Sunday after Sunday for weeks 
and months hounded through the streets 
of Belfast by a howling mob, numbering 
thousands of persons. Stones were 
flung at him, and the most infamous of 
language was used, and some hundreds 
of policemen have been obliged to escort 
the object of all this obloquy to and 
from his church when he goes to per- 
form his service. On Sunday his church 
was burst into by a body of men, who, 
judging by their conduct, I may fairly 
describe as a mob of howling savages— 
people who do not belong to his 
congregation—and they turned his 
church into a perfect pandemonium. 
It may be contended bv the Chief Secre- 
tary that his jurisdiction stops at the 
doors of the church, but am I to 
be told that it is affording sufficient 
protection when continuously for nearly 
six months this gentleman has to be 
escorted from his house to the church 
and back again by a hundred policemen, 
and pelted with stones and howled at 
through the streets? I complain that 
the Government have done nothing to 
put an end to this state of things. I 
had intended to state the history of this 
case in full detaiJ, but I will confine my- 
self to a few sentences to illustrate the 
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extreme urgency which has induced me 
to bring this subject forward to-day. On 
Sunday last, I am informed by Mr. 
Peoples himself, that when he was going 
to his church a large stone was flung at 
him which passed close to his head, and 
struck the door of the church with 
terrific violence. He was then escorted 
to his house by an immense force of 
police, and howled at and denounced by 
a mob who followed him. This 
occurrence took place after the Chief 
Secretary had stated in this House that 
the Rev. Mr. Peoples would receive 
adequate protection. Does any Member 
of this House hold that this is adequate 
protection, when he is allowed to be 
stoned in the street? This is a fact 
which I must impress upon the House, 
that in spite of these proceedings which 
are going on Sunday after Sunday, no - 
one has been arrested and no prosecu- 
tions have been instituted by the police, 
and no attempt has been made to put a 
stop to this outrageous persecution. 
But this is not all. Not only was the 
Rev. Mr. Peoples pelted with stones and 
hounded down, but other members of 
his congregation were set upon. The 
unfortunate man who gave evidence 
against Johnston—the other day John- 
ston was convicted and sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment for brawling in 
the church—was assaulted and knocked 
down in the yard of Workman and 
Clark’s, the shipbuilders, and was beaten 
severely, and on Sunday last he was 
again assaulted by the mob, and was 
obliged to fly for his life into the house 
of a friend out of the public streets of 
Belfast. Again, a young lady who was 
one of the choir at St. Clement’s Church 
was surrounded by a crowd of young 
men and boys, as they were called, and 
assailed by the most filthy language in 
the public streets, and was obliged to fly 
for protection to a neighbouring house. 
I want to know how long this kind of 
thing is to go on? The Chief Secretary 
when we pressed him a fortnight ago to 
afford protection to this gentleman, and 
when we asked him whether the police 
were going to take any effective steps in 
the matter, said the police had done 
everything they could to disperse the 
mob except to prosecute, and he said 
that though it was illegal to do these 
things it was not always expedient to 
prosecute. I can prove to the Chief 
Secretary, and I declare deliberately— 
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and I will repeat it whenever the occa- 
sion arises—that there is one law for the 
South of Ireland and another for the 
North, and that in the streets 
of the city of Belfast. Orange 
men are allowed to carry on a 
system of riot, intimidation, and assault 
which would not be tolerated for a 
moment in any other city in the United 
Kingdom. I think it is monstrous that 
a man whose only offence is that he con- 
ducts the service of a Protestant Church 
according to his own views should be 
assaulted in this way, and that people 
should be allowed to indulge in conduct, 
with impunity, which would be a dis 
grace, I will not say to people professing 
the Christian belief, but to those people 
who pretend to be Christians. Surely in 
the streets of the city this man ought to 
be entitled to walk about as freely as we 
walk through the streets of London 
without being Sunday after Sunday 
hounded through the streets of Belfast 
by a howling, raging mob, who pelt 
stones at him. The answer of the Chief 
Secretary is, ““ We do our duty by giving 
him the protection of 200 police, who 
surround him.” I put it to any Member 
of this House, that, supposing a Member 
of Parliament was singled out by a mob 
in London, and that when he came 
down to this House day after day he 
was pursued by a howling mob and sur- 
rounded by police after he had escaped 
any stones fired at him, would he accept 
from the Chief Secretary or the Home 
Office such an answer as we were forced 
to accept from the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that adequate police protection 
had been afforded, when no attempt was 
made to disperse this mob? His final 
answer was that it had been the custom 
in Ireland not to interfere in religious 
disputes, and this had been the custom 
of successive Governments. Apparently 
now this constitutional doctrine is going 
to be laid down for the benefit of the 
Orangemen of the city of Belfast, that 
so long as the matter is a religious dis- 
pute you may hound a man through the 
streets of the city; you may torture 
him by filthy language, and take long 
shots at him with stones after the police 
have drawn a ring round him; and this 
is not an offence which the Executive 
Government will interfere with because 
it is a religious dispute. In the whole 
course of my experience—and I have 
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heard many strange declarations—] 
have never before heard so monstrous 
a doctrine laid down by a responsible 
Minister as that which has been laid 
down by the Chief Secretary. This 
persecution is not a spontaneous out- 
burst of popular feeling. If it only 
occurred on one occasion, and the Execu- 
tive were not prepared for the outbreak, 
we might say that there were some 
palliating circumstances. This, however, 
was a deliberately organised persecution, 
which was boasted of and which the 
people of Belfast desired to continue 
every week. I am told, and I believe it 
to be true, that the people organising 
this persecution have boasted of it at 
public meetings every week in Belfast, 
and I believe the men who are organising 
this abominable persecution have 
not only boasted of it, but have 
announced their determination to 
drive Mr. Peoples from Belfast, or, as has 
been said, to hound him to hell or starve 
him out of the city. Are the Govern- 
ment of Ireland—which God knows in 
the South and West of Ireland have 
carried the doctrine of protection as fat 
as it would go—going in ‘he North of 
Ireland to allow it to be publicly an- 
nounced that an unoffending citizen is to 
be hounded out of the city and served in 
this disgraceful way? When Mr. 
Peoples applied for protection to the 
Commissioner of Police for Belfast—and 
this is what Mr. Peoples told me himself 
—the answer he got, according to his 
own statement, was that so long as he 
indulged in ritualistic practices in his 
church this sort of thing would continue. 
We have had it almost plainly confessed 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in an 
answer he gave the day before yesterday 
to a Question, that within the last fort- 
night Mr. Moriarty, the Commissioner 
of Police in Belfast, went to the Protes- 
tant Bishop of Belfast and asked him to 
close St. Clement’s Church or remove 
Mr. Peoples, because the police of Belfast 
refused to do their duty. The remedy 
suggested was that Mr. Peoples should 
be removed from his cure, or that the 
church of St. Clement’s should be closed. 
I think I have a right to ask if there is 
one law for the South and another for 
the North of Ireland, and I shall con- 
tinue to raise this question upon every 
available opportunity until some satis- 
factory answer is given. In the South of 
Ireland we had a case the other day in 
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which a body of police claimed that they 
had been intimidated because an objec- 
tionable air, “ The Peeler and the Goat,” 
was played. In this case the people 
were held to bail, and were sent to gaol 
hecause they could not find bail. And yet 
there were no stones thrown nor any 
violence used, and the police admitted 
that they were not intimidated. In the 
North of Ireland this unhappy clergyman 
is hounded through the streets, and 
every Sunday stones are thrown at him 
and he is in terror of his life and in con- 
stant danger of injury. A few days ago 
a stone struck a lady in her own house, 
and yet the Chief Secretary says it is 
the custom of the Irish Government not 
to interfere in religious disputes. Under 
those circumstances I think the House 
will fee] that I am justified in taking 
the very earliest opportunity of bringing 
this case before the House, and I regret 
that the Chief Secretary is not present. 
I shall probably, however, have another 
opportunity of bringing it forward. 


* LigvTENANT-CotonEL PILKINGTON 
(Lancashire, Newton): I have listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman upon the 
slavery question, and I feel that, as far 
asx the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs is concerned, he will do 
his very utmost in this matter. I will 
not, therefore, trouble the House with 
all the remarks which I had intended to 
make. It seems to me that the right 
honourable Gentleman made out a case 
as far as he was concerned with the very 
greatest care and consideration. Un- 
fortunately, we know that we cannot go 
beyond a certain point, and certainly 
honourable Members on this side will 
agree with me that the Foreign Office 
has done exceeding well, and has been 
most successful in very many things 
which it has achieved of late. Now, a 
great amount of material and moral 
support has been given to the 
Government, but in reference to 
this particular affair their object does 
not seem to be to use the power which 
they have in their hands to accomplish 
what I believe most Members on this 
side of the House, and also on the other 
side, desire to see done. This country 
has supplied the present Government 
with a great amount of moral and 
material power and _ force, and 
they have been able to use that 
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power and force on many occasions with 
great advantage to this country. Now, 
this question of slavery is not nearly so 
difficult a matter, and not nearly so 
hard to deal with, as many of the diffi- 
culties which they have passed through 
and surmounted. I want to go a 
great deal faster in this affair than the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
we want to go a great deal faster than 
the right honourable Gentleman indi- 
cated that the Government would go. 
There is no doubt from what Lord Salis- 
bury said that he distinctly desires to 
come to the point which we desire on 
this question of slavery on the Island of 
Zanzibar and the mainland, and that it 
should be entirely done away with. I see 
many Members of the Government on the 
Front Bench, and I am sure that I am 
speaking the feelings of honourable 
Members on this side of the House when 
I say that we want them to wake up and 
be in earnest upon this matter. We 
desire them to seriously face this ques- 
tion, and when they are in earnest they 
will be able to confront the difficulty and 
solve it It is a question which does 
want solving, for it is an open sore and 
has been for some time. We do not ask 
them to draw the sword, but if they will 
only skake the sword in the scabbard it 
will be quite enough. A great deal has 
been done upon this question in other 
countries, and surely the Government 
can deal with tne Sultan of Zanzibar. 
It seems to me that if it is the opinion 
of the Prime Minister and also the desire 
of the right honourable Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House that slavery 
ought to be done away with, surely it 
can be accomplished if the Government 
are in earnest and take up a strong and 
determined course. I think I am only 
stating the feelings of the honourable 
Members near me when I state that if 
they would do this they would put an 
end to what I call an open sore and what 
is undoubtedly a stain upon the good 
name of England. 


Mr. HARWOOD (Bolton): I need 
hardly point out that surprise and 
pain has been felt in the country at 
the position in which we stand in regard 
to slavery in Zanzibar by the explana- 
tion of the Attorney-General. Now, 
what does that explanation amount to? 
It amounts to: this, that we are all 
agreed that no British subject, either in 
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Zanzibar or anywhere else, can take part 
in returning slaves to their masters ; but 
it seems, according to the explanation of 
the Attorney-General, that English 
officials sitting in courts where the local 
law prevails can express an opinion that 
runaway slaves ought to be returned to 
their masters. We ought to have had a 
clear explanation, for the right honour- 
able Gentleman has stated that he re- 
ferred to the dispute as to the owner- 
ship of slaves between two masters. I 
think we are coming to a very 
delicate playing with language. 1 
should like to know what is the power of 
an opinion expressed by a high British 
official in a territory like Zanzibar? 1 
should say that the power of such an 
ovinion is about the strongest and most 
important factor for the return of slaves 
to their masters that we could possibly 
have. We might illustrate this by a 
case in the Old Bailey when you have had 
a trial for murder, and the man is 
found guilty, but the judge only ex- 
presses an opinion that he should be 
hanged and he is hanged. Where a 
British official expresses an opinion that 
a British slave should be returned to his 
master, I am bound to say that any 


opinion expressed by an _ official 
will be a very important factor 
in returning those slaves to their 


masters. I am sure the country will be 
very much surprised to hear that we are 
to allow our local officials in Zanzibar, 
where the British flag flies, to over-ride 
British principles of justice. We pre- 
tend to be very much advanced, but if 
this be a true reading of the law we are 
behind the Romans in the management 
of this business. I do not know whether 
I shall be cut of order in citing the case 
of Pontius Pilate. Here is a case of local 
law prevailing, and there is a person 
said to be deserving of certain punish- 
ment, and what does the Roman 
governor do? He refuses to express an 
opinion as to whether he is guilty or 
innocent, according to the law. He sends 
him back to be tried, but he takes no 
part in such law. I do claim that 
in the administration of our great 
Empire and in this great matter of 
slavery we shall rise to the level of the 
Romans. I did not intend to rise, but 
I am quite certain when it is under 
stood that we allow our officials in any 
part of our Empire to express the 
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opinion that slaves ought to be sent 
back to slavery, the life of any Govern- 
ment will not be worth many years’ 
purchase. We have been asked as to 
whether this system is to be extended 
to the other parts of our rapidly grow- 
ing Empire, and if this is so I think 
people will hesitate about adding further 
to our possessions. I ask the Govern- 
ment, at any rate, to make it clear to 
us, and through us to the country, that 
no English official will be allowed in 
any part of our Empire to take any part 
in expressing an opinion as to the return 
of slaves to their masters. 


Mr. MOON (St. Pancras, N.): In 
this case we appear to have a definite 
agreement made, and our officials are 
placed in a very difficult position indeed. 
The Attorney-General has to some ex- 
tent stultified that dilemma by the judg- 
ment which he has pronounced, and 
therefore in that respect it is different 
to the case brought forward by the hon- 
ourable Member for Bolton in regard to 
the Old Bailey. The judgment at the 
Old Bailey is followed by that judgment 
being executed. But such a declaration 
of opinion as one of our officials might 
give utterance to would not be put into 
execution in any sort of way. I think 
the upshot of the whole matter is that 
we should urge the Government, as my 
honourable Friend behind me did, to get 
rid as quickly as we can of this agree- 
ment of 1890, which is the root of the 
difficulty »f the whole matter. When 
that is got rid of, then our officials will 
not be put into the conflicting position 
in which they are now. 


Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): 
I do not intend to detain the 
House for many minutes, but I want 
to ask the Under Secretary three ques- 
tions, on all three of which I have ad- 
dressed Questions to him in this Session, 
and in regard to two of which Questions 
have been addressed to him by honour- 
able Members behind him. I desire to 
call the right honourable Gentleman’s 
attention to the closing of the Armenian 
Orphanages. Within the last few years 
17 orphanages have been established in 
Armenia, supported by English and 
American funds, as well as by other 
funds from countries in Europe, without 
counting the orphanages established 
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under the auspices of the Patriarchate. 
Now, it so happens that within the last 
few months an edict has gone forth to 
certain provincial governors to the effect 
that those orphanages should be closed, 
and in the case of four of them this 
order has already been carried out. 
Since then, however, a paragraph 
has gone the round of the news- 
papers, which appears to have eman- 
ated from Constantinople, and in which 
it has been stated that the order was not 
to the effect that these orphanages 
should be closed, but that there was no 
teaching to be carried on in them except 
by the permission and under the control 
of the Sultan. I think honourable 
Gentlemen will see that the two orders 
practically mean the ‘same thing. It is 
impossible for orphanages supported by 
British and American money to exist 
under such conditions. I think it is de- 
sirable that the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, in conjunction with the 
American Minister, should make every 
possible endeavour, not only to get that 
order rescinded, but also to prevent it 
from being carried out, in spite of that 
order having been issued. It is a matter 
which is of very urgent importance, and 
although the honourable Gentleman 
stated a few days ago that it was en- 
gaging the attention of Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor, it is desirable that it should 
be immediately dealt with, and that we 
should take every possible step for the 
purpose of putting an immediate stop 
to these proceedings. My first question 
then is in regard to the closing of certain 
orphanages established in Armenia for 
purely philanthropic purposes, and sup- 
ported by British and American money. 
My second question is with regard to 
the very long and serious delay which 
has taken place in regard to the com- 
pensation which has been due to British 
merchants at Constantinople in conse- 
quence of the losses they incurred at the 
time of the massacres in 1896. That 
massacre at Constantinople occurred a 
very long time ago—I believe in August 
1896—and from that year down to the 
present time not a single farthing of 
compensation has been paid, in spite of 
the very obvious justness of the claim, 
and the very good grounds on which the 
claim was based. It is an important 
and an urgent matter. It may be said 
that it is a matter for international 
action, on the ground that other mer- 
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chants suffered at the same time. I 
know that I am within the bounds of 
facts when I state that the losses in re- 
gard to British merchants on that oc- 
casion were distinctly greater than those 
of any other nationalities, and, there- 
fore, England has a paramount claim. 
But there is another matter of a more 
delicate nature, which concerns the re- 
lations between Russia and Turkey, 
although it is not a matter of which we 
have the same direct responsibility 
which we have in regard to the orphan- 
ages. In the month of May last year 
an edict went forth from St. Petersburg 
requiring that within 12 months all! 
Armenian families who had taken refuge 
in Trans-Caucasia should return to Turkish 
territory, or else naturalise themselves 
as Russian subjects. The difficulties in 
the way of complying with this order 
are obvious in certain cases, because 
many of these Armenians have taken 
refuge in the small villages from which 
they had been driven, and naturally 
they desire to return to look 
after their property, but if they 
become naturalised Russian subjects 
they at once lose the locus standi 
which they previously possessed. 
In addition to that, there are senti- 
mental considerations which are con- 
nected with their homes, and there is also 
the still graver reason that very serious 
disturbances may occur in Turkey if so 
great a number of expelled Armenian sub- 
jects were all at one time to return, and 
possibly come into conflict with the 
Kurds. I think that raises the question to 
a somewhat different plane from one 
merely of relations between Russia and 
Turkey, because obviously we have cer- 
tain treaty obligations in regard to the 
Armenians in Turkey, and if there is that 
sudden influx, as there may be towards 
May and June, into these mountain high- 
lands, the exiles will run the risk of 
coming into conflict with the Kurds, or 
of an attack being made upon them by 
Kurds, who have taken possession of 
their lands. The effect of that would 
not conduce either to the pacific charac- 
ter of Asiatic Turkey, or to the friendly 
relations which we desire to see con- 
tinued between ourselves and the Empire 
of Russia. On these grounds, it seems 
to me that it is desirable that time 
should be taken by the forelock, and 
that this Government should exhaust 
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every endeavour to use its good offices 
with the Government at St. Petersburg 
to try and secure a modification of that 
edict, because unless that edict is modi- 
fied very serious consequences may en- 
sue with regard to the future. These 
are the three questions which I desire to 
impress upon the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. I am certain 
that the question of orphanages requires 
most urgent attention. The position of 
_the Sultan’s Armenian subjects cannot 
be ignored, and the delay which has 
already taken place is lamentable, and 
ought to be brought to a speedy close. 
With regard to the third question. I ad- 
mit that it is a question of a more 
delicate character. It seems to me, in 
view of the present relations between 
this Government and the Government of 
Russia, and also of the prospects afforded 
by the coming Peace Conference, that 
opportunity might be taken of putting 
that question upon a better footing than 
it now stands. 


Tua ATTORNEY - GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Arxrnson, Londonderry, 
N.): I regret that the Chief Secretary 
has made an engagement which neces- 
sitates his absence from the House this 
afternoon, and therefore that he is un- 
able to reply to the questions raised by 
the honourable Member for Mayo in his 
speech. I am sure the honourable Mem- 
ber for Mayo will not think it dis- 
courteous of me if I do not at present 
attempt the defence which the Govern- 
ment have—a defence which I think the 
House will consider adequate when it is 
put forward. It will be more satis- 
factory, I think, to leave this matter un- 
til the honourable Member shall have 
had an opportunity of developing his 
entire case against the Government, 
when the defence of the Government can 
cover the whole ground. I think I shall 
best consult the convenience of the 
House if I reserve the defence of the 
Government until that occasion arises. 


Mr. HOLLAND rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put; ” but Mr. Speaker withheld his 
assent, and declined to put that Ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Stevenson. 
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*Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I just 
want to refer briefly to the subject raised 
by my honourable Friend beside me. I 
have had several representations made 
to me in connection with the closing of 
the Armenian orphanages. Very cruel 
effects are resulting just now from the 
treatment of the Armenians. I believe 
that but for the agitation that has arisen 
in this country and other countries, we 
should soon hear of the closing of all the 
orphanages. The fact is that the Turkish 
Government is pursuing the Armenian 
people with the same cruelty and vin- 
dictiveness that have distinguished it 
from the beginning. It is not doing it 
so openly, but it is doing it stealthily ; 
the desire is still to crush the Armenian 
nationality, and I believe that but for 
the fear of public opinion in Europe we 
should soon have a repetitionof the more 
violent forms of massacre. There is 
great suffering going on just now. I am 
informed that in the district of Van 
there aro about 80,000 Armenians who 
are literally starving, and are only sup- 
ported by charity obtained in Europe. 
Even that charity is frequently seized by 
Turkish officials, and it is with great 
difficulty that it can be distributed. I 
had most pressing appeals from 
several sources, amongst others one sent 
by the Duke of Westminster, which, no 
doubt, many Members of this House 
have received. I would suggest to the 
Government that as we are now on such 
amicable terms with our friends across 
the Atlantic—and these orphanages are 
mostly of American origin—why should 
not the two Governments go hand in 
hand in representations made to Turkey! 
I believe that if America and this country 
had gone hand in hand two or three 
years ago, during the time of the mas- 
sacre, we should have been able in a 
great measure to stop it. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Venezuela difficulty occurred 
just in the midst of our negotiations, 
and we were paralysed. Now, happily, 
all that has passed away. The two 
countries are going hand in hand, I hope, 
in all good works, and I would therefore 
impress upon the Government the neces- 
sity of using this golden opportunity, of 
arranging @ common concert to protect 
these poor Armenians. There is 
other question. This Peace Conference 
I think, might very well be used for 
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dealing with questions of this kind. The 
Powers of Europe will consult together 
in connection with the object of main- 
taining peace. We all know that the 
harrowing events which have taken 
place in Turkey have been one of the 
greatest causes of European unrest, and 
they may again be a great cause of Euro- 
pean trouble. Why should not this golden 
opportunity be seized, when we are in 
concert with Russia on the one side, 
and the United States on the other side, 
of trying to come to some common 
understanding? I hope that some Mem- 
ber of the Government will be able to 
throw a little light upon this subject. 
There is nothing which has caused such 
pain and sorrow in this country for 
many years as our failure to carry out 
our obligations towards the Christian 
populations in Turkey. The least we 
can do is to attempt to save the poor 
scattered remnant that survives. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 


*Mr. HOLLAND (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, etc.): Sir, I do not intend to de- 
tain the House very long in moving 
the Second Reading of this Measure, as 
the discussion on the Bill which pre- 
ceded it has already taken a consider- 
able time. I must apologise, in the 
first instance, for the absence of my 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Shipley, who would naturally have 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
and I am sure the House will regret 
that his disability to move it is in con- 
sequence of ill-health. I regret myself 
that he is not here to do that service 
in the able manner in which he would 
have performed it. I think it is un- 
necessary to go at any length into the 
provisions of this Bill. A Memoran- 
dum is attached to the Bill, which was 
drawn with great care, so that the Mem- 
orandum itself sets out clearly all the 
provisions which the Bill contains. 
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Generally speaking, the object of the 
Bill is that a person who has from the 
age of 21 years insured against sickness 
and funeral expenses shall be entitled 
to a pension of 5s. a week on arriving 
at the age of 65. That is the future 
purpose and idea of the Measure; and, 
meanwhile, there are provisions which 
will enable people who are now above 
21 years of age to obtain the benefits 
of the Bill in a shorter period. There 
are certain disqualifications, such as the 
receipt, during certain periods, of Poor 
Law relief, and imprisonment, but dis- 
cretionary power is given under certain 
circumstances to the county councils 
to relax those conditions; and the pen- 
sion is not to be obtained by anyone so 
long as he enjoys an income of more 
than £40 a year, or is in receipt of 5s. 
a week. Well, Sir, certain papers have 
been distributed. I received one this 
morning which, I think, emanated from 
the Charity Organisation Society, com- 
menting upon this Bill. I do not wish 
to say a word against the Charity Or- 
ganisation Society, and I think every- 
one recognises that in its proper sphere 
of discriminating in the matter of 
charity and giving advice to people as 
to the application of charitable relief, 
that society does an excellent and ad- 
mirable work. At the same time, 
many of the people who subscribe to 
that society do not hold the views 
which are expressed by the committee 
of the society which is now sitting. My 
Friend on my left corrects me. The 
right honourable Member for Bodmin 
says it is not a committee of the so- 
ciety, and therefore I suppose the 
funds of the society are not used in dis- 
tributing this literature. Well, objec- 
tion is taken on the one side to the £40 
as being too large a sum, too high an 
income ; and objection is taken on the 
other side that it is too small. These 
are matters which, after all, are scarcely 
matters affecting the principle of the 
Bill, but they can be decided in Com- 
mittee. I want to point out that this 
suggestion that a man should not re- 
ceive a pension if he is earning more 
than 5s. a week, which this committee 
declares is a farcical suggestion, is 
founded upon this principle—that it is 
urged by many of the trade unions, and 
by many other people outside trade 
unions, that it is unwise that a pension 
should be given to anyone who is in 
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regular employment, because they fear 
that the result of giving this pension 
would be to depreciate the rate of wage. 
I do not think this, as 2 matter of fact, 
is a very serious objection. The opinion 
of Professor Marshall and of many 
economists—and of Mr. Sydney Webb, 
who, I think, on this subject may be 
deemed an authority—is that the pay- 
ment of pensions to poor people would 
not, as a matter of fact, affect the rate 
of wages—at any rate, it would only 
affect the rate of wages of the oldest 
people. The rate of wages nowadays in a 
trade is kept up by the efficient workers. 
It is not worth the employer’s while to 
employ, even at a cheaper wage, in- 
efficient and incompetent men. It is 
kept up by the standard of efficient 
labour, and it is also kept up in most 
trades by the actions of the trade unions. 
Then the provisions of the Bill are ex- 
tended to women. Of course, it is a 
fact that comparatively few women be- 
long to friendly societies, though 
lately a very large increase, I am happy 
to say, has occurred in this respect, and 
therefore provision is made for con- 
tinuing the pension of a man who has 
died to his widow. Then there are 
several clauses relating to administra- 
tion. These, again, are matters which 
do not affect the principle of this Bill, 
and are rather matters for consideration 
when this Bill goes to Committee Now, 
Sir, to mention a few of the objections 
which are raised to this Bill and its 
scheme of pensions. It is rather difficult, 
of course, to anticipate the objections 
which will be raised in this Debate, but 
one can gather from the speeches which 
have been made, from the literature 
which has been distributed, and, above 
all, from the Amendments which have 
been put down to the Second Reading 
of the Bill, what the objections to this 
Measure are. Well, there are four 
Amendments put down. As to the 
Amendment moved by the honourable 
Member for Somerset, his desire seems 
rather to be to draw attention to the 
superlative merits of the Bill itself, 
because he seems, in his Amendment, 
to specially direct the attention of the 
House to clause 12 of the Bill. Clause 
12 of this Bill provides that the fund 
for supplying the pensions shall be 
given, as to two-thirds of it, out of 
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money provided by Parliament, and not 
more than one-third out of the county 
rates. This is also the suggestion of 
the Amendment of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Somerset, and, therefore, I take 
it, that he is so satisfied with the ex- 
cellence of clause 12 that he proposes 
to repeat it by Amendment upon this 
occasion. But the Amendment of the 
honourable Member for Leicestershire is 
of a different character. He is an advo- 
cate of a universal system of payment. 
He sighs for the prophet’s paradise to 
come, and until that paradise is estab- 
lished he would prefer that everybody 
should suffer wrong. Indeed, he scorn- 
fully rejects any system, any proposal, 
which falls short in any degree of the 
impracticable. There may be some 
honourable Members in this House who 
feel that, at any rate, they scarcely de- 
sire to delay doing something for a cer- 
tain part of the community in the way 
of providing for old age, until the hon- 
ourable Member for Leicestershire has 
managed to convert the world to his 
idea as to the rights of man contained 
in his Amendment. And the process 
of conversion may be somewhat lengthy. 
because, as yet, the honourable Member 
for Leicestershire has not been able to 
secure complete unanimity even with- 
in the boundaries of the constituency 
which he represents. For instance, I 
have received an answer from the Guar- 
dians of Market Harborough to some 
questions sent out to them by an infor- 
mal committee which sat upon the 
subject, and they declared themselves 
in favour of a system of old-age 
pensions, but they especially drew 
attention to the fact that the 
honourable Member for  Leicester- 
shire had moved an Amendment at a 
meeting of the board of guardians in pre- 
cisely the same terms as the Amendment 
before the House this afternoon, and it 
was defeated by 17 votes to eight. Then 
as to the last Amendment, which is moved 
by my honourable and gallant Friend 
the Member for Taunton. This does not 
declare itself with the same vigorous lan- 
guage, does not commit itself to any 
principle as to the rights of man, but 
at the same time it is a proposal to 
offer universal pensions. tempered, how- 
ever, by all the undesirable features of 
the present out-door relief, the inquiries 
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into character, and the inquisition which 
accompanied out-door relief. There is 
one Amendment of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Derby which is the antithesis of 
these other Amendments. It declares 
that— 


“A more equitable and generous system of 
Old-Age Pensions can be established by the 
co-operation of existing poor-law authorities 
with local organisations for thrift and charity 
than by any other system of direct grants from 
the State.” 


Well, no doubt to a certain extent, to a 
great extent, the propositions contained 
in the Bill which is before the House are 
imperfect. Any scheme of old-age pen- 
sions which is not all-inclusive must act 
with some irregularity, must of necessity 
exclude many people who are deserving, 
and to that extent must be wanting in 
equity. And any scheme of old-age pen- 
sions which does not at the outset throw 
a heavy financial burden upon the State 
must, to the extent that it observes 
economy, be lacking in generosity. But 
I confess that I cannot fathom the mean- 
ing of the proposition which is contained 
in this Amendment by my honourable 
Friend the Member for Derby, that, after 
all, a more novel and more generous 
scheme of old-age pensions can be ob- 
tained without State aid than with State 
aid. It seems to me clear that if this 
scheme is to be more generous it must 
be more expensive; and if this scheme 
must be more expensive, then, in his pro- 
posal, the whole expense, so far as public 
funds are to be used at all, is to be borne 
by local rates, to come wholly out 
of the Poor rate. I am not going into 
the equity of such a proposal, the equity 
of the proposal that a poor district with 
a large multitude of poor people re- 
quiring attention should provide out of 
its local revenues a large number of pen- 
sions, while a richer district which is 
favoured with very few poor will escape 
with a smaller burden in respect to 
those for whom it is necessary to pro- 
vide pensions. I am not going into the 
equity of this proposal, and as to the 
generosity of it, so far as it is a sugges- 
tion that a man should provide a pen- 
sion through a thrift organisation, it 
clearly cannot be admitted to be more 
generous than a scheme by which the 
State provides the pension. Therefore, 
so far as it is generous, that generosity 
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is borne by the local poor rates in the 
district. But if I understand this Amend- 
ment aright, it means this, apart from 
the somewhat eccentric wording: it 
means that individual thrift, individual 
effort, by insurers, supplemented and as- 
sisted, if necessary, by the poor law 
authorities out of the Poor rate, is a 
preferable system of old-age provision to 
any pension provided for, wholly or 
partly, out of State funds. Well, that 
raises a clear issue, whether it is expedi- 
ent or whether it is inexpedient to insti- 
tute a system of pensions at all. I am 
not going to attempt to go through the 
objections which have been urged in the 
literature which we have _ received. 
After all, they are not novel; they have 
been brought forward again and again, 
and they have been replied to again and 
again, and both with the objections 
themselves and the replies to them all 
Members who take an interest in this 
question must be well acquainted. But 
I cannot understand the basis upon which 
the assertion is made in these leaflets, 
that any system of pension would be in- 
jurious to thrift, and would injuriously 
affect the development of thrift organi- 
sation, and the future developments of 
friendly societies. For what is the scope 
of a friendly society? Not to provide 
for old age, but to provide for sickness, 
and also, perhaps, for funeral expenses. 
And whenever the friendly societies have 
gone beyond this, whenever they have 
attempted—TI am speaking of the largest 
societies—to provide any system of old- 
age pensions, it has been a conspicuous 
failure. The Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows, with a membership of 800,000, 
although they have had a scheme in 
operation for some time, have only 18 
members insured—l18 members out of 
800,000—under their scheme of old-age 
pensions in the central fund, and 
I think about 1,000 in the other 


branches. In spite of the able and 
earnest advocacy of their past and pre- 
sent general secretaries, and in spite of 
their having started a scheme of old-age 
pensions as long ago as 1882—it was 
altered about seven yearg ago—the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, with a mem- 
bership almost as great, 720,000, have 
literally only three members—three 
members out of 720,000—insured under 
their scheme, although, I believe, that 
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one or two lodges in Sheffield have just 
lately decided to require a double con- 
tribution from future members. Well, 
it is to this insurance through friendly 
societies, to this independent effort, that 
the opponents of any system of old-age 
pensions ask us to look to find a solu- 
tion of the problem of destitution in old 
age at the present day. Every objection 
which was urged by the Old Age Pen- 
sions Committee, and by the earlier 
Commission, against any system of con- 
tributory pensions, any system of de- 
ferred annuities supported or assisted by 
the State, applies with equal force, per- 
haps with more force, against any and 
every system of deferred annuities. There 
is the disinclination of the young to pro- 
vide for old age ; and, after all, we really 
cannot expect human nature to change at 
the bidding of any doctrinaires, or be- 
cause we pass any Act of Parliament. 
Is it likely that young men of 21 or 25 
are going to trouble their heads as to 
what is to happen to them when they get 
to the age of 657 And then the estab- 
lished unpopularity of the whole idea of 
deferred annuities, and the fact that there 
are other and better and less selfish forms 
of saving than for a man to stint him- 
self, and stint his family, in the way of 
house accommodation, in the way of 
education, in the way of food, so that he 
may purchase for himself an old-age 
annuity which he may never live to 
enjoy—all these things have to be con- 
sidered. And there are many other ob- 
jections which were urged by that Com- 
mission, and by that Select Committee, 
against any system of contributory pen- 
sions. Not the least of them is the con- 
clusion they came to, which the evidence 
entirely supported, that there was a very 
large proportion of the population who 
could not afford the double contribution, 
whose best exertions were employed as 
things were now in keeping up their 
contributions against sickness and funeral 
expenses to the friendly societies. That, 
I may say, is the opinion expressed upon 
one occasion in the Commission of 
1893 by the secretary to the Charity 
Organisation Society, Mr. Loch. An 
honourable Member of this House, who 
I am sorry is not able to be present to- 
day, made a most interesting inquiry— 
he represents an agricultural constitu- 
ency in Lincolnshire—in all the villages 
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of his constituency, and the general re- 
sult in these different villages was prac- 
tically uniform, that the poorer of the 
agricultural labourers could just manage 
to keep up their subscription to the 
friendly societies for the contingency of 
sickness, but could not manage to do 
more—to speculate on the chance of 
living to 65 years. On the other hand, 
the benefit which friendly societies 
would derive from such a scheme as 
this, or from any well considered 
scheme of pensions, is obvious. The in- 
clination, natural and humane enough, 
of the societies is to give old-age pen- 
sions to their Members in the guise of 
sick pay, to give what are, in fact, super- 
annuation allowances to their aged mem- 
bers, for which they have not contributed 
under the rates of contribution fixed. I 
say it is a natural and humane tendency, 
but it can only be followed to the damage 
and loss of the younger members, and of 
the financial stability of these societies. 
There is an impression that friendly 
societies are hostile to any system of 
old-age pensions. It is true that some 
of the leading officials of these societies 
are hostile to the system of old-age pen- 
sions, and it is true that they fear any 
State interference with the management 
of their own societies; but I venture to 
say that under the proposals of this Bill 
no such interference could be expected. 
Personally, I believe that the rank and 
file of the members of friendly societies 
are strongly in favour of, and would wel- 
come, a system of old-age pensions, and 
I think there are signs that the move- 
ment is ripening. I have noticed lately 
meetings, and speeches made by gentle- 
men such as grand masters of friendly 
societies, in favour of old-age pensions, 
and the Old-Age Pension League, 
under the presidency of Mr. Graham, of 
the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 
advocates a Bill upon the same lines 
as this Bill; and this league is re- 
ceiving very large support in every part 
of the country amongst: friendly socie- 
ties. With regard to old-age pensions a 
number of questions have been issued to 
friendly societies, and I have only re- 
ceived to-day the tabulated replies to 
them. It has been found that out of 33 
replies from these friendly societies there 
were 31 in favour of a system of 
old-age pensions, and only two against 
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them. There were 14 in favour of this 
Bill and six against it, and out of those 
six four were in favour of a system of 
universal pensions. There is one other 
objection to which I wish to allude. It 
is said that any system of old-age pen- 
sions would sap the independence and 
discourage thrift among the British 
working classes. I think I noticed in 
the speech of my honourabie and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth a pas- 
sage in which he said that old-age pen- 
sions would uproot that sense of obliga- 
tion which persons exhibit towards their 
parents. It is a little inconsistent that 
we in our rank of life, who expect parents 
to provide for their children, should be 
always lecturing people on the impera- 
tive duty of a man with 25s. a week 
supplying funds for his parents. As a 
matter of fact Ido not believe that the 
relations between old people and their 
children wil] be less intimate or happy 
because the old people are able to make 
some small independent contribution to 
the household expenses. Is any system 
of old-age pensions any more destructive 
of the independence and thrift of the 
working classes of the nation than the 
present system of Poor Law relief? Yet, 
as a matter of fact, at the present 
moment in London, one person out of 
every three over the age of 65 years is 
in receipt of Poor Law relief either in or 
out of the workhouse, and, taking the 
working classes of the whole of England, 
four out of every nine are receiving either 
indoor or outdoor relief. I think the 
provision of a small but certain endow- 
ment will encourage a person to put by 
a little more if he can out of his wages 
during the time he can work to provide 
a sufficient fund, which, supplemented by 
this smal] pension, will enable him to live 
in comparative comfort, and so to avoid 
the now almost certain and inevitable 
drift into pauperism. I will not enter 
now into the question of what other 
alternatives and remedies might be pro- 
posed, such as classification, which I 
imagine is one of the points in the altera- 
tion of the Poor Law suggested by my 
honourable Friend below me. But there 
is this to be considered, and that is that 
to a certain extent classification exists 
now, for you give to the guardians power 
to give outdoor relief; but the present 
method of giving relief is altogether irre- 
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gular and unequal. Whether two persons 
of equal merit, or of equal thrift and in- 
dustry, receive outdoor relief or not now 
depends entirely and absolutely upon 
chance as to what special union they 
happen to belong to; and even in the 
same union two people of similar merit 
often receive dissimilar treatment be- 
cause of the lack of proper investigation 
into their cases. At any rate classifica- 
tion is no alternative to the demand for 
old-age pensions, and it could only meet 
the case of actual pauperism. Classifi- 
cation, or any change in the Poor Law, 
can only meet the case of people who 
are willing to apply for relief, and are 
willing to submit to an investigation. 
What the advocates of pensions desire is 
not only to meet the case of paupers, but 
to meet the case of ordinary and extreme 
poverty which affects an army of people 
who are destitute so far as their own 
finances are concerned, but who manage 
to keep off the rates by the charity of 
private individuals or by a painful 
struggle on wholly inadequate wages or 
savings, who are too often doomed to see 
those savings gradually diminished and 
exhausted, and who find that a life of 
thorough thrift and industry and upright- 
ness is no protection and no security 
against the ultimate’shame of pauperism. 
Let me remind my honourable Friend 
that if his view is that the guardians are 
able, to any extent, by any change in 
the Poor Law to meet this demand for old- 
age pensions, that that view is not en- 
tertained by the guardians themselves. 
In answer to the questions put to the 
Boards of Guardians, 99 answered most 
fully, and of those 76 were in favour of 
some system of State-aided old-age pen- 
sions apart from the Poor Law, and only 
13 were against them, and 43 of those 
Boards of Guardians were in favour of 
this Bill with certain modifications, and 
only 20 of them were against it. There 
is one objection taken to this 
Measure, and it is this: that it singles 
out one form of saving—that special 
form of saving known as insurance 
against sickness and funeral expenses— 
and gives a special reward to that form 
of thrift, and ignores every other kind 
of thrift. But the principle in this Bill 
generaily is to encourage thrift and 
industry in a man, and then reward it 
by a pension. Any inquisition into the 
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character of the man or his past history 
would not only add to the expense of the 
administration, but it would open the 
door to special favour and abuse, and it 
would also expose a man to the one 
taint which it is desirable to avoid, and 
that is the taint of pauperism. I see 
from the papers that it is said that in 
New Zealand the result of the system 
there has been that the thrifty people 
do not apply for pensions, but that they 
are being applied for by loafers, and 
they do not mind whether they go 
though the examination or not. But 
some test is necessary, and this Bill pro- 
poses to take this particular test. because 
it is the most customary form of 
thrifty saving among the working classes 
at the present moment. It is a fair test, 
because while a man can be expected to 
do so much he cannot be expected to do 
more. I regret that I have detained the 
House at such length, but there are 
many other objections which I could 
have met if there had been time. I beg 
to move the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tus 
THE CULONIES (Mr. J. CHamperain, 
Birmingham, W.): I am sure the House 
will share the regret of my honourable 
Friend that this discussion on this most 
important and interesting subject has 
been curtailed by the action of the Op- 
position in discussing at great length 
certain topics which have been raised on 
the Second Reading of the Consolidated 
Fund Bill. I am not blaming them in 


the exercise of their discretion for having 
taken this course, but I am stating the 
fact that that discussion, which I think 
was not necessay or urgent, has most 
materially curtailed the time which 
would otherwise have been devoted to 
this question. I specially regret that I am 
unable to wait for the reply which will 
be made by honourable Gentlemen who 
are opposed to this Bill, but I think the 
House will probably expect, and, indeed, 
has a right to expect, that the Govern- 
ment should make a complete statement 
on the general question and say what 
their position is; and I will add, as the 
Government have been very violently 
attacked both in this House and out of 
it on this question, we have a right to be 
heard in our own defence. Now, Sir, in 
Mr. Holland. 
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regard to this Bill, the Government 
welcome its introduction into the House, 
and would gladly have supported its 
Second Reading, on the understanding 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. With the principle of the 
Bill we entirely agree. There are ob- 
jections in detail of considerable impor- 
tance, and it is perfectly clear that it 
would have to be amended, and that 
omissions would have to be supplied 
before it became a practical Measure ; 
but those objections and those omissions 
do not constitute vital faults. I sup- 
pose, however, that we can hardly hope 
that the Second Reading of the Bill will 
be agreed to this afternoon, and in these 
circumstances we have decided that what 
we intended shall not be frustrated by 
the unhappy circumstance to which I 
have referred. We intend, therefore, 
immediately after Easter, to propose a 
Select Committee, to which the subject 
will be referred, and I am informed that, 
although according to the rules of the 
House it will not be possible to refer 
this Bill to it as a Bill, insomuch as it 
will not have passed the Second Read- 
ing, yet, I believe, there will be no diffi- 
culty in referring it to the Committee as 
a document of which they can take note. 
This is the way in which we propose to 
deal with the present situation. I want 
to task the patience of the House while 
I make a somewhat more general state- 
ment. Now, Sir, I want to ask the 
House what is the general case for any 
legislation of this kind? My honour- 
able Friend has stated it, but I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to summarise it 
into one or two sentences. The Report 
of the Commission of 1893, and the 
evidence taken before it, make absolutely 
certain facts of a most startling charac- 
ter, of which it behoves every person in 
a position of responsibility to take due 
heed. They show that the poor people, 
paupers in receipt of parish relief during 
a single year, who are over 65 years of 
age, in England and Wales amounted to 
29.3 per cent. of the population of that 
day—that is to say, one in three of the 
whole population—and if you deduct 
from that population, as you ought to 
do, one-third for the classes who, from 
the nature of the case, being well-to-do, 
are never likely to need poor relief, you 
will find that of the remainder of the 
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population, which includes the whole 
industrial population of the United 
Kingdom, and all people who have small 
means, whatever walk of life they may 
be in, three in seven, or nearly one in 
two, are destined when they reach the 
age of 65 to be suppliants for parish re- 
lief. One in two will certainly come on 
the Poor Law, and there is, in addition, 
a large proportion always on the verge of 
poverty, who have to make great sacri- 
fice in order to avoid pauperism, and 
who are equally deserving of the care 
and attention of this House. Again, 
this extraordinary amount of old-age 
pauperism is proved not to be due, or 
mainly due, to drink, idleness, or cul- 
pable improvidence. To maintain the 
contrary would be to draw an indict- 
ment against the whole of the working 
class population. It is evidently not 
true, for the statistics published by Mr. 
Booth show that, while the pauperism 
of persons between the ages of 16 and 
65 is, I think, about.12 per cent., at all 
events, the pauperism of persons over 
the age of 65 is 11 times that propor- 
tion. That shows clearly that it is the 
failure of powers in old age which pro- 
duces by far the larger amount of 
pauperism that exists, and if we wanted 
any further confirmation, we have it in 
the estimate made by Mr. Booth, who is 
a great authority on these matters, that 
of the people who come on the Poor 
Law at the age of 65, five-sixths have 
never applied for relief before up to the 
age of 60. As long as they were in a 
position to do a good day’s work they 
have been able to maintain themselves 
without being applicants for Poor Law 
relief. I think the House will surely 
allow on such evidence as that that this 
is really a matter of the utmost and 
most pressing importance, and quite 
independent of anything like controver- 
sial feeling. We must all be of opinion 
that no statesman and no politician can 
neglect such a state of things, and ought 
to endeavour to find a remedy. It is in 
that spirit that we have all of us got to 
approach the question. We have to re- 
cognise that there is a great and a grow- 
ing evil, and we have to find a remedy. 
No doubt the difficulties are enormous, 
and have grown as inquiries proceeded ; 
but the existence of these difficulties 
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ought not to discourage us from making 
an attempt to remedy the evil. They 
may make us careful, they ought to 
make us careful, not to indulge in any 
too sanguine estimate, not to give rise 
to exaggerated expectations; but the 
difficulties ought not to prevent us from 
continuing to give our best attentions 
to the subject. In my opinion, it is 
not possible to find any complete solu- 
tion of this great question all at once, 
but what I do think, and what I have 
always said that my opinion always was, 
is that we may gradually approach the 
subject, that step by step we may deal 
with it, that we in our time may do 
something gradually by painstaking in- 
quiry and careful experiment, and that 
we may at all events very much reduce 
the evil. Now, Sir, granting the extent 
of the evil, admitting the enormous 
difficulties of dealing with it, surely it 
is eminently desirable that the best men 
of all parties should take part in this 
inquiry, and take part in the endeavour 
to find a remedy; and it is most un- 
desirable that such a question should be 
made solely an instrument of political 
controversy. [Opposition cheers.] So 
far, at all events, we are all agreed, and 
I hope we shall continue in agreement 
to the end of the chapter. I know there 
has been a great deal of recrimination 
in the past in reference to this matter, 
and it is worth while to remove the 
necessity for all recrimination by en- 
deavouring to come to a frank under- 
standing. Honourable Members oppo- 
site—many of them, at all events—are 
under the impression that this question 
of Old-Age Pensions was invented by 
the Unionist Party at the last General 
Election in order to gain votes, and that 
those votes were gained at the expense 
of the Party which was too honest to 
make promises which it could not per- 
form. All I have to say is that that is 
a ridiculous hallucination. Why, at the 
last General Election, and not only at 
the last General Election, Members of 
both Parties deal with the matter in 
their speeches and in their addresses, 
and they most properly alluded to it. 
It would be a discredit to them if they 
had not alluded to the subject and done 
their best to popularise a reform in con- 
nection with it. But when it comes to 
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saying that the Unionist Party gained 
votes, why, I suppose it is a matter of 
common sense which Party would be 
likely to gain votes in a case of this 
kind. Surely the Party which pro- 
mised most. Well, at the time of the 
General Election, a league was started, 
called the National Old-Age Pension 
League, and the membership of that 
league was almost, if not entirely, con- 
fined to Members of the Party opposite. 
The President of it was Sir J. Kitson, 
who, at that time, or shortly before, was 
President of the National Liberal Asso- 
ciation, and among the members were 
the honourable Member for Ilkeston, the 
honourable Member for Leicester, both 
sitting on the Front Bench opposite, and 
many other Members whom I see before 
me. What did that League promise? 
Remember it is the only League which 
is in any degree official and entitled to 
represent the views of the Party oppo- 
site. This League promised a pension 
of 5s. a week to anybody over 60 years 
of age—that is to say, they promised 
to spend 34 millions a year, and, to 
prove that they were in earnest, they 
not only promised to spend this sum, 
but they told their constituents how 
they were going to get the money. They 
were going to get the 34 millions a year 
by disendowing the English Church. 
Now, nobody can pretend that anybody 
on this side promised that, and, there- 
fore, if promises gain votes,I congratu- 
late the Party opposite on haying been 
at all events more successful than we 
were in the matter. As far as [ know— 
and I fancy I know more about this than 
some honourable Members opposite, for 
I have given months and months to the 
study of every detail of the question, 
and I have paid a great deal of attention 
to the addresses of honourable Members 
on the subject, and have even abstracted 
and taken out passages that were of 
particular interest—I am not aware of 
anybody on this side who made any 
definite promise of that kind. What 
do we say? And here I come to a per- 
sonal attack upon myself which I am 
bound with some regret to notice. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, in the Debate on the 
Address made an attack upon me in my 
absence, and he was so delighted with 
that attack that he repeated it—again 
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in my absence—at the meeting of his 
Party at Hull. This attack was based 
upon a handbill which I had never seen 
until he called my attention to it, and 
which was issued in 1893. And this is 
what the right honourable Gentleman 
says—interesting language as coming 
from the Leader of a great Party. He 
says I “put forward a distinct uncon- 
ditional promise of old-age pensions,” 
and, therefore, he went on to say at 
Hull that I “had issued a fraudulent 


prospectus.” 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I do not think I 
ever mentioned the right honourable 
Gentleman’s name except in quojing 
from the leaflet itself, which spoke of 
“Mr. Chamberlain’s plan.” But I traced 
the leaflet to its proper source, which 
was the Midland Liberal-Unionist Asso- 
ciation, or some phrase of that sort. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: As a matter of 
fact, the right honourable Gentleman 
did associate me with it. I am only, 
however, calling attention to the 
strength of his language, and I hope to 
make a satisfactory reply. What I wish 
in the first place to do is to lay before 
the House the charge that I had issued 
“a fraudulent prospectus,” and the right 
honourable Gentleman suggested that 
for such a crime as this the punishment 
which is awarded in our Courts to 
gentlemen who obtain money by false 
pretences was altogether inadequate. 
That, I think, is a rather unusual illus- 
tration of extra-Parliamentary oratory. 
I remember when the right honourable 
Gentleman was appointed to his present 
post I saw in a newspaper which sup- 
ports his leadership, among other com- 
plimentary phrases, the statement 
that he had a “quaint and pleasing 
humour.” Mr. Speaker, to call your 
political opponents swindlers is quaint, 
but it is not pleasing, and if this is the 
first result of a “ fighting leadership,” 
then I confess that I prefer the old 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone, and that of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouth. The whole 
of this charge is absolutely without 
foundation. What are the facts? In 
1891 a number of gentlemen who were 
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interested in this question formed a 
Parliamentary Committee. That Com- 
mittee was not intended to be, and was 
not, in fact, a Party organisation at all, 
all Members of the House being invited 
to join. As a matter of fact, [ believe 
only one Member of the Party opposite 
did join, but that was not our fault. 
That Member was the late Dr. Hunter, 
who gave an immense amount of time 
to the subject, and who was very in 
fluential in the Report which was ulti- 
mately put forward. The labours of the 
Committee resulted in the preparation 
of a scheme, which is the scheme which 
the right honourable Gentleman referred 
to, and which is summarily abstracted 
in this handbill. The scheme was based 
upon the principle that in order to pave 
the way for a provision for old age for 
the working classes it was desirable to 
give a stimulus while they were young, 
and the proposal was that if any young 
man under 25 could place a sum of £5 
in the savings bank, and contribute 20s. 
a year up to the age of 65, the Govern- 
ment would place to his credit a further 
sum of £15, and by means of those two 
contributions, partly by the Government 
and partly by himself, it was proposed 
to give him a pension and certain ad- 
vantages in old age. It was further 
proposed +o co-operate with the friendly 
societies, and wherever a friendly society 
could show that it was providing one 
of its members with a pension of 2s. 6d. 
a week, the State would supplement that 
by the same amount. That was not a 
promise—it was not a definite pledge. 
It is true that in this handbill it is 
spoken of as my programme. This is 
an error, and an error which I have 
corrected again and again in public 
meetings, because I did not wish to take 
credit which was not due to me. I 
always explained that this was the result 
of the labours of the Committee—a great 
deal of the detail of which was worked 
out by Dr. Hunter. The scheme was 
avowedly put forward, not as a pledge 
or promise, not as a solution, but as a 
tentative proposal, made public with the 
hope that it would excite public at- 
tention and secure criticism and _ pro- 
positions for its amendment and altera- 
tion. And what ‘was the result? This 
happened in 1891, and there is no doubt 
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the proposal did excite a great deal of 
public attention. It was examined and 
discussed, to my knowledge, at many 
meetings of working men and meetings 
of friendly societies, and on the whole 
it was disapproved of. It was not ac- 
cepted on behalf of the working classes 
or on behalf of friendly societies. After 
all, I do not think the Parliamentary 
Committee or myself, as one of its 
members, is to be blamed because the 
scheme put forward in the first instance 
as a tentative proposal was not generally 
accepted. But it is interesting to re- 
collect what were the reasons which led 
to its rejection. It was rejected, or not 
accepted, in the first place, because it 
was found that deferred annuities were 
a form of saving which was universally 
unpopular with the working classes, and, 
in the second place, it was clear that 
under a scheme of this kind, if it could 
be put into operation to-day, no direct 
and practical benefit would result to 
anybody for 40 years hence. But while 
that scheme has been dropped, of course 
the advocacy of the principle has been 
maintained. The next step was taken 
by the Government of the right honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite, who appointed 
a Royal Commission to consider the sub- 
ject. They will not say they appointed 
that Commission in order to shelve the 
question, or in order to get votes. 
Then why should they say it of us? I 
do not accuse them of anything of the 
kind. They appointed the Commission, 
and, although I thought from its com- 
position it was destined to failure from 
the first, it produced a vast amount of 
valuable information, and has cleared 
the way for further discussion. Their 
Report, as is well known, was not one 
Report, but almost everybody made a 
separate Report on that Committee, and 
the result must be considered incon- 
clusive and unsatisfactory. But the 
majority of the members recommended 
that a new Committee or Commission 
should be appointed, of smaller numbers, 
and consisting of experts, who might, 
it was hoped, be disposed to find some 
practical scheme which could be recom- 
mended ; and accordingly, in deference 
to the opinion of the majority of the 
Commission appointed by right honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite, when this 
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Government came into office, one of the 
first things they did was to appoint such 
a Committee, and, speaking for myself, 
though I have seen criticisms of that 
Committee, I am bound to say that, as 
far as its composition was concerned, it 
was impossible to have a Committee 
more likely to produce something that 
would be satisfactory to the House. 
What I do regret is that the Committee, 
in the exercise of their discretion, in- 
terpreted the reference with such limi- 
tation that it made their inquiry very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. I think 
they were wrong in the interpretation 
they placed upon the reference. They 
were instructed to find out how en- 
couragement might be given to the 
industrial population to make provision 
for old age, and they interpreted that 
as applying to the whole of the in- 
dustrial, and not to any section of the 
industrial, population. If you carry that 
out to its logical conclusion, you would 
have an absurdity, because if any scheme 
were brought forward to give old-age 
pensions 10 working men, and if one 
working man did not come under it the 
Commission, under this curious limita- 
tion, would not be able to take it into 
consideration. In the second place, 
they excluded a scheme which did not 
require a direct provision by those who 
were to be beneficiaries under it. I am 
sorry they felt. themselves unable to 
consider a scheme which did not come 
within those limitations. My own be- 
lief is that the only way to solve this 
question of old-age pensions is by ap- 
proaching it by sections, and that we 
shall never be able to deal with it as a 
whole. We are dealing with it by 
sections. We have dealt with it in re 
gard to civil servants, police, municipal 
officials, and school teachers. These 
are sections, and all objections to deal- 
ing with the question by sections would 
apply with equal force against these. 
Well, then, I think, also, it is a mistake 
to confine assistance entirely to those 
who have themselves directly contri- 
buted to the pensions, because there are 
indirect methods and tests of thrift and 
providence which are just as good as 
direct contributions. The man who has 
brought up a family without having 
recourse to Poor Law relief, the man 
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who has invested a Jittle money in a 
house, is not necessarily less deserving 
of sympathy and assistance than the man 
who has contributed so much a year in 
order to provide a pension at 65. But, 
Sir, although the Commission has re- 
sulted in no definite proposal, I do not 
think their work will be thrown away. 
They have at all events enabled us to lay 
down certain principles—often negative 
principles—upon which in the future we 
must proceed. I think it is agreed that 
we must put aside at once any further 
attempt to secure compulsory contribu- 
tions from the working classes. That 
is, of course, the Continental system ; 
but i do not think it has been so great 
a success in Germany that here, where 
men are less accustomed to State inter 
ference, a scheme of the kind could 
possibly be accepted. I think it may 
also be laid down that the working 
classes are at present either unable or 
unwilling to purchase deferred annuities 
by payments over a long period of years. 
The one fatal objection to such a scheme 
is this, that if the benefit to be received 
at 65 is to depend upon the continuance 
of the payments a very large proportion 
of the persons who subscribe will, by 
some temporary misfortune, some in- 
ability to provide the payments, be 
thrown out of the benefits; for a failure 
to: pay a single payment may deprive a 
man not only of the pension but also of 
the contributions he has already made. 
Well, I will lay down another principle 
which may not be so_ universally 
accepted, but which I think wil] influence 
any person who has any responsibility 
in this matter, and who may be called 
upon to bring in a scheme—and that is 
that any universal scheme for giving 
pensions to everybody is, in the first 
place, beyond the resources of the State. 
It would cost such an enormous sum, 
and would involve such an entire dis- 
integration of our whole financial svstem, 
that it is perfectly impossible to contem- 
plate it as practical] legislation, and even 
if possible it would be equally open to the 
objection—in my opinion, fatal objection 
—that it would make no distinction 
whatever between the provident, thrifty, 
and industrious man, and the drunkard 
and the spendthrift. I think, Sir, that 
any scheme which may be proposed must. 
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encourage thrift and independence, or 
else it would do more harm than good ; 
and, lastly, any scheme, to have behind 
it a sufficient amount of support, must 
have immediate application. We can- 
not undertake entirely to legislate on 
this question for 40 years hence. We 
must legislate for those who are already 
of the age which is contemplated as 
deserving of assistance, or at all events 
are very near it. Well, now, Sir, the 
Bill which my honourable Friend has 
introduced in this Debate is not incon- 
sistent with any one of these principles. 
The recipents must not have received 


out-door relief, and must have contri-. 


buted to a friendly society for 40 years. 
That is a proof of thrift, and surely it is 
also an encouragement to thrift. You 
offer every working man an inducement 
to keep himself off the rates and also to 
make a contribution which will save him 
from trouble or pauperism in sickness, 
and thereby undoubtedly you are not 
merely stimulating him as an individual 
to thrift, but you are doing an immense 
thing to increase the usefulness of the 
friendly societies. Arrangements are 
made in the Bill which will enable its 
benefits to come into operation im- 
mediately ; it is not compulsory, and it 
makes a distinction between those who 
are thrifty and those who are not. But, 
Sir, as I said at the commencement, we 
must recognise that when we try our 
hands in a matter of this enormous com- 
plication there are difficuties which other 
people can very easily point out. But, 
Sir, I do agree to some extent with the 
objection which has been taken that it 
gives a preference to contributions to 
frendly societies over other forms of 
provident investments, such as houses, 
savings in the bank, and other forms of 
working-class investment, which are 
very popular, and, in my opinion, as 
good a test of thrift as contributions to 
a friendly society. I think persons who 
make this provision should be included 
in any Measure intended to provide old- 
age pensions for the working classes. 
The second and much more serious ob- 
jection, to my mind, is that although 
the Bill makes provision for the widows 
of subscribers to friendly societies the 
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great mass of women are left altogether 
outside its operation. It is perfectly 
clear that under existing conditions very 
few friendly societies will accept women, 
and even if they do accept them it is 
not possible that women who are mostly 
dependent on their husbands for the 
money to keep the house going can make 
such provision, and therefore that is a 
difficulty which must be removed. The 
third objection is less serious. It is that 
the Bill applies to only a part of the 
male population. I have already stated 
my reasons for thinking why we should 
deal with this question piecemeal. I 
believe that is the only practical way of 
dealing with it, and provided we are 
certain the class we are going to benefit 
is a deserving class we may leave to 
another time the consideration whether 
there are not other deserving classes 
which will ultimately have to be dealt. 
with. Well, then, Sir, it is also objetted 
that relief of this kind, if you allow the 
pensioners to work, is relief given in aid 
of wages. I think that is an objection 
to be considered, although personally I 
do not think it is a fatal one. But the 
clause which raises this question is an 
extraordinary one, and one that cannot 
be accepted as it stands. For what does 
it say? It says that any man may have 
a pension who fulfils the conditions of 
the Bill, provided he has not more than 
£40 a year, or provided he is not in 
receipt of regular wages of more than 
5s. a week. Let us take the cases of 
two men. One has an income of £40 a 
year from Consvls. That means that 
he has a capital of £1,600 invested. 
And yet that man, provided he is idle 
or does not work, would be 
entitled under the Bill to a 
pension of 5s. a week, while the man 
who is industrious, who has not a penny 
in the bank, but who works and receives, 
say, 5s. ld. a week, will not be entitled 
to such a pension. It is perfectly clear 
that an alteration will have to be made 
in the Bill to meet these objections. 
Well, now, Sir, there are other cases. 
which are not met by the Bill—cases of 
people who are affected by the failure of 
their friendly society. If a society 
fails after a man has contributed to it 
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for a considerable period of years, it is 
not easy or possible for him to transfer 
himself to another society, because the 
other society will not, in many cases, take 
him, or else will only take him at such a 
rate as will probably be beyond his means. 
That applies also to another class which 
is sti]l more numerous—the class of men 
who fail to continue their subscriptions 
to the friendly society owing to ill-health. 
It is a most remarkable fact in the 
statistics of friendly societies that the 
proportion of old age in those societies 
is much less than the normal proportion 
of old age among the working classes. 
The reason is that so many of them lose 
the benefit before they reach old age, 
because through a temporary loss of 
work or illness they are unable to con- 
tinue their periodic payments and then 
forfeit their rights. Lapses of member- 
ship of this kind will have to be con- 
sidéred before the proposals in the Bill 
of my right honourable Friend can be 
accepted. Sir, my honourable Friend 
proposes that the inquiries before 
pensions are granted are to be made on 
the authority of ‘the county 
council, and in some cases on 
the authority of the Local Government 
Board. But I think he will find upon 
examination that those authorities are 
quite incompetent to undertake those 
inquiries. The county council has to 
deal with an enormous area, and has no 
organisation of a kind to undertake 
satisfactorily the sort of personal inquisi- 
tion into the circumstances of private in- 
dividuals which this proposal would re- 
quire. The Local Government Board is 
still less able to undertake it, because: it 
is a still more centralised institution. 
Lastly, there is no estimate of cost 
given. This, of course, will be very 
important ultimately, although the 
House must bear in mind that if they are 
going to dea] with old-age pensions they 
will have to deal with them to a certain 
extent in the dark, because in no scheme 
that I have seen—except, perhaps, the 
extraordinary scheme to give 5s. to 
everybody—can you tell how many per- 
sons will come under its operation. You 
must make a guess, and it is only by 
some such assumption that you can form 
an estimate of the cost. But when we 
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have formed the estimate there remains 
the very important matter of the con- 
tribution that will be borne by the local 
rates; and I think the contribution sug- 
gested by my honourable Friend is in- 
sufficient. Why should loca] rates get 
off with only ls. 3d. of the cost? In 
that case the local authorities would 
make a profit by old-age pensions, be- 
cause at the present time every person 
entitled to an old-age pension is sure to 
get from the board of guardians out-door 
relief to the extent of 2s. 6d.—half the 
pension, and the local rates would get, 
rid of that altogether by only paying 
one-third of the pension, or ls. 8d. in- 
stead of 2s. 6d. I cannot see for what 
reason the local rates should be exempt 
from a full and fair contribution to any 
pension scheme. They will benefit not 
only directly but indirectly by such a 
scheme as that of my _ honourable 
Friend. Numbers of the men _ who 
come upon the rates in a time of sick- 
ness will be relieved from that necessity 


because they will be members of a 
friendly _ society. These are a 
few of the _ practical difficulties 


which are raised even by the scheme 
which has now been placed before us. 
In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
the Government, these defects are not 
fatal to the Bill, and, in fact, do not 
touch the principle of the Bill. We, 
therefore, hold that the Measure is 
worthy of further consideration. Before 
I sit down I should like to say that, in 
my opinion, no single scheme can be 
devised for old-age pensions which will 
completely solve this question. There 
will always be a class outside the pen- 
sioners. We have, for instance, the class 
of infirm poor to whom a _ pension 
would not be of the slightest use, who 
require indoor treatment of a special 
character; then the case of a number 
of persons who have no friends, and who 
would find 5s. insufficient for their live- 
lihood, and who must be applicants for 
some kind of indoor treatment. There 
are, in my opinion, a vast number of 
cases where persons do not deserve any 
better treatment than the Poor Law 
relief, persons who by their own criminal 
misconduct are reduced to a condition of 
poverty. They are a class for whom the 
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Poor Law was intended, amongst others, 
and for them no relaxation is required. 
What, I think, we at all events should 
direct our attention to is the possibility 
of further classification in the treatment 
of the poor. It does seem to me wrong 
in principle that no distinction should 
be made between the industrious man 
who has come to grief through no fault 
of his own and the man of the descrip- 
tion to which I have referred. I do not 
know whether it will be thought too 
large a Measure, but it does seem to me 
that if we can amalgamate the smaller 


unions we would secure such a classifi- 
cation as would enable us to award 
separate treatment to the different 
classes of people who require assistance. 
Sir, this is not a question which I shall 
attempt to discuss at any length at the 
present moment, but I do wish it to be 
put on record that it is also the opinion 
of the Government that any system of 
pensions to be entirely satisfactory must, 
at all events, be supplemented by some 
change in the administration of the Poor 
Law. Now, Sir, I have endeavoured as 
far as possible to treat this question in’ 
a practical spirit, and I venture to hope 
that, at all events, I have succeeded in 
convincing the House that Her 
Majesty's Government is thoroughly 
sensible of the magnitude and import- 
ance of the evil with which we have to 
deal; that it is fully aware of the diffi- 
culties which interpose in the way of 
anyone who attempts to be a reformer 
in this matter; but that it is still 
anxious to find a remedy and willing 
to try every experiment which has a 
probability of success; and we shall not 
rest satisfied until we have done some- 
thing to make the condition of the aged 
poor more satisfactory than it is at the 
present time. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The right honourable Gentleman has 
made an extremely interesting speech, 
and you, Mr. Speaker, have for- 
tunately been able to allow him 
considerable latitude and opportunity of 
travelling beyond the Bill immediately 
before the House. I rejoice that the 
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right honourable Gentleman has received 
from you that latitude and that indul- 
gence, because I agree with the right. 
honourable Gentleman that this matter 
has got into such a position that it is 
high time we should have a complete 
exposition of the views of the 
Government on the subject, and 
that we should endeavour, in 
view of the enormity of the evil which 
is sought to be remedied by legislation 
of this kind, to come to some understand- 
ing on the subject. But there are two 
points, before I say anything on the 
general question, to which I must refer. 
In the first portion of his speech the 
right honourable Gentleman imputed to 
us some degree of fault because of the 
short time at the disposal of the House 
for the consideration of this matter to- 
day, and he said that on the Second 
Reading of the Finance Bill we had 
chosen to occupy a great deal of time by 
the introduction of certain subjects 
which were not urgent, and I think he 
said not of the first importance. Well, 
Sir, why was the Finance Bill in the 
place in which it was to-day? Perhaps 
the right honourable Gentleman did not 
remember that this is Wednesday, and 
that Wednesday is a private Members’ 
day. What was the necessity for the 
Government putting in front of the Old- 
Age Pensions Bills—these important 
Bills—this afternoon a Bill which they 
might expect to be the occasion of 
Debate upon general topics? Even sup- 
posing that it is not invariably made the 
subject or opportunity of Debate, the 
Government ought so to have arranged 
the business of the House as to avoid the 
necessity of putting this Measure of 
theirs in front of these valuable Bills 
which the House at large is so desirous 
of discussing. 


Tue FIRST LORD o¥ tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) : We would, if you had given us 


time. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The right honourable Gentleman 
says, “ We have given this, and we have 


given that.” But he is the Master of 
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the House, and if we come to discuss 
what might have happened, I would at 
once say that the initial error was the 
right honourable Gentleman’s own. In 
doing this very thing which he has done 
to-day—in putting before the larger 
and more important and more urgent 
business of Supply one or two smaller 
Measures which led to Debate—Supply 
was thrown out of its proper order, and 
this led to the necessity of a resort to 
employing Wednesday in this way. If 
he had taken Supply on the two nights 
which were devoted to the Food and 
Drugs Bill he would have got his 
Supply. That is the reason why this 
House has been so occupied this after- 
noon, and I do not think the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Colonial Secre- 
tary, of all people, is the man who ought 
to complain of any opportunity being 
taken to direct public attention to the 
question of slavery, because I remember 
quite well how warmly he espoused that 
cause when he was sitting below the 
Gangway and not on the Treasury 
Bench. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
COLONIES: We discussed it on Supply, 
not on the Second Reading of the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is not the point at all. This 
matter involves the honour of this 
country, and the happiness and lives of 
many thousands of people who are sub- 
ject to the control of this country, and 
it is one which cannot be suffered to be 
put off to a more convenient season. The 
right honourable Gentleman then went 
on to complain of some remarks I had 
made on a previous occasion. In the 
first place, he made it almost a matter of 
complaint that I had made those re- 
marks in his absence. Really the right 
honourable Gentleman cannot expect 
that I should call at the Colonial 
Office every day in order to find 
out whether he is to be in the House 
or not. I brought no direct accu- 
sation on that occasion against the right 
honourable Gentleman. My eomplaint 
was this: Here we have a definite pro- 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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posal, giving chapter and verse in every 
detail, put forward under the authority 
of the Midland Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion in Birmingham, and on the faith 
of that programme votes were sought 
to be obtained for the Liberal Unionists. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE rok tue 
COLONIES: The right honourable 
Gentleman has been misinformed. That 
handbill, such as it was, was issued in 
1893, and it was not used at all, so far 
as I am informed, in 1895, and it re- 
ferred to a plan which had been dropped 
before the General Election. 


Sirk H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The right honourable Gentleman 
has now explained; but the words in- 
serted at the close of the document were 
“for further information apply to 
Liberal Unionist agents.” This came 
from an association of which the right 
honourable Gentleman was the guide, 
and, no doubt, the head. The right 
honourable Gentleman cannot have it 
both ways. As the principal of that 
association he must bear the responsi- 
bility of its action. Clearly that is a 
matter we can pass by. The point I 
made was this, that a definite scheme of 
this sort was put forward before the 
General Election and votes obtained upon 
it. I say that was a direct imposture 
upon the electors, and, in my opinion, 
it deserves reprobation such as is dealt 
out to certain proceedings in the Law 
Courts. Well, Sir, I do not think I 
shall have time, after mentioning these 
personal matters, to say much on the 
general question. I rejoice, however, to 
acknowledge the very much more con- 
ciliatory and reasonable tone which has 
been adopted by the right honourable 
Gentleman, and I beg to assure him, 
on behalf of those who sit on this side 
of the House, that if this question is 
to be dealt with on that principle of 
general consideration and co-operation, 
and a desire to take it out of the slough 
of Party contention, we shall have the 
greatest pleasure in joining him in that 
attempt. This scheme has always been 
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put forward, although the right honour- 
able Gentleman apparently did not know 
it, as one of Party. It is that which has 
made it, unfortunately, a Party ques- 
tion. If the right honourable Gentle- 
man now asserts that it is to 
be removed from that position, he 
will find no objection to that course on 
ihis side of the House. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) : 
I am surprised to find that Her Majesty’s 
Government agrees to the principles of 
this Bill, because if this Bill is passed 
every man who is over the age of 40 to- 
day, and not a member of a friendly 
society, will receive no benefit out of 
the Bill. There are a large number of 
people who are utterly unable to make 
any provision whatever, and I should 
like to ask the honourable Gentle- 
man 





Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) rose 
in his place, and claimed to move “ That 
the Question be now put,” but Mr. 
SPEAKER withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put that Question. 


Mr. LOGAN: I should like to ask the 
honourable Gentleman who introduced 
this Bill how much persons would be able 
to contribute to a benefit society if they 
were in the unfortunate condition of the 
agricultural labourer of Essex, whose 
total earnings amount to 10s. a week, 
or in the position of the agricultural 
labourer of Leicestershire—— 


And, it being half-past Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Wednes- 
day 19th April. 


BILLS DEFERRED. 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
10th April. 
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Deferred. 86 
OLD-AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 

Second Reading deferred tili Tuesday - 
llth April. 


PENSIONS (OLD-AGE) (No. 2) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
llth April. 


OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
lth April. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SUNDAY- 
CLOSING) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 7th June. 


VACCINATION (CONSCIENTIOUS 


’ OBJECTORS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 26th April. 


PERMISSIVE LICENSING POWERS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


CROWN CASES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 12th April. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 12th April. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 19th April. 








87 Bills. 
SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
llth April. 


(1879) 


WORKMEN’S HOUSES TENURE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 12th April. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER LAW AMEND 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading ‘deferred till to- 
morrow. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 


AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 12th April. 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 12th April. 


POOR LAW ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 19th April. 


FINE OR.IMPRISONMENT (SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


BOARD ELECTORATE 
LAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 19th April. 


SCHOOL 


TOWN COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
llth April. de 
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Deferred. 88 
CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 19th April. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS (FRIENDLY SOCIE- 
TIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 19th April. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES ACT (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till  to- 
morrow. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1979) 


AMENDMENT BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till to-morrow. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 
Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 


House adjourned at thirty-five 
minutes after Five of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 23rd March 1899. 





Tus LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Fotr of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificate 
from the Examiners that no Standing 
Orders are applicable to the following 
Bill: St. Andrew’s Burgh Provisional 
Order Confirmation [H.L.]; the same 
was ordered to lie on the Table. 


GREAT YARMOUTH CORPORATION 
BILL [H.L.] 


Committee to meet To-morrow. 


SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCKS 
BILL [H.L.] 


Committee to meet To-morrow. 


GLASTONBURY WATER BILL [H.L.] 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 
Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


BRISTOL GAS BILL [H.L.] 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


INVERNESS HARBOUR BILL [H.L.] 
The Queen’s consent signified; and 
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HERNE BAY WATER BILL [H.L.] 
Reported with Amendments. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES AND WEY- 
BRIDGE GAS BILL [H.L.] 


Reported with Amendments. 


AIRDRIE AND COATBRIDGE WATER 
BILL [H.L.] 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT GAS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


ST. DAVID’S WATER AND GAS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


IMPERIAL MARKETS AND STORES 
BILL [H.L.] 

Second Reading (which stands ap- 

pointed for this day) put off to the 

second sitting day after the recess at 

Easter. 


ad 


BRISTOL FLOODS PREVENTION 
BILL [H.L.} 


Read a third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


LANARKSHIRE (MIDDLE WARD 
DISTRICT) WATER BILL [H.L.] 


Read a third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


ABERDEEN CORPORATION BILL [H.L.] 
Read a third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


CROMER PROTECTION BILL [H.L.] 


Read a third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 





Bill reported with Amendments. 
VOL. LXIX. [Fourta Szrzzs. | 
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MENT BILL [H.L.] 
Read a third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT WATER 


Brought from the Commons;, read a 
first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 


FISHGUARD WATER AND GAS 


Brought from the Commons; read a 
first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 


ST. NEOT’S WATER BILL [H.L.] 
The order made on the 6th instant 


appointing certain Lords the Select 
Committee to consider the Bill, dis- 
charged. 


QUEEN’S FERRY BRIDGE BILL [H.L.] 
Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


LEA BRIDGE DISTRICT GAS BILL [H.L.] 
Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


BIRMINGHAM, NORTH WARWICK- 
SHIRE, AND STRATFORD-UPON- 
AVON RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 

Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


Glasgow Corporation (Tramways, etc.) 
Bill [H.L.] 

Glasgow Corporation (Gas an@ Water 
Bill [H.L.] 

Clyde Navigation Bill [H.L.] 

Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension 
Bill [H.L.] 

Caledonian Railway (General Powers) 
Bill [H.L.] 


{LORDS} 
WALLESEY TRAMWAYS AND IMPROVE- | 
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Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 

Paisley and Barrhead District Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the following Lords be pro- 
posed to the House to form the Select 
Committee for the consideration of the 
said Bills; (viz.), 


E. Verulam, 

L. Methuen, 

L. Aberdare, 

L. Sudley (E. Arran), 

L. Pirbright (chairman) ; 


agreed to; and the said Lords appointed 
accordingly: The Committee to meet 
on Tuesday the 18th of April next, at 
Eleven o’clock; and all petitions re- 
ferred to the Committee, with leave to 
the petitioners praying to be heard by 
counsel against the Bills to be heard as 
desired, as also counsel for the Bills. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, Etc. 





REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH 
(OFFICE OF SASINES). 


Minute by the Secretary for Scotland 
prescribing a daily attendance of seven 
hours, and fixing the norma] number of 
the staff in the office. 


EGYPT, No. 1, 1899. 
Dispatches from Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt respecting 
the conduct of the British and Egyptian 
troops after the battle of Omdurman. 


TRADE REPORTS. 

I. Annual Series: No. 2212. Trade 
of Ghent, for the year 1898; II. Mis- 
cellaneous Series: No. 501. Commer- 
cial education in France. 
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FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS (LEAD 
COMPOUNDS IN POTTERY). 

Report to the Home Secretary by 
Professor T. E. Thorpe, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Principal of the Government Labor- 
atory, and Professor Thomas Oliver, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 
employment of compounds of lead in 
the manufacture of pottery, their in- 
fluence upon the health of the work- 
people; with suggestions as to the 
means which might be adopted to 
counteract their evil effects. 


INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
1898 (No. 2). 

Minutes of evidence taken before the 
Committee appointed to inquire into 
the Indian currency ; together with an 
analysis of the evidence; Part II. 


TRADE AND SHIPPING OF AFRICA. 

Reprint, with additions from the 
“Board of Trade Journal” of articles 
dealing with the trade, shipping, rail- 
ways, and the economic condition 
generally of the various divisions of the 
African Continent and of Madagascar ; 
with maps; Presented (by Command), 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Statement of accounts and of life 
assurance and annuity business, and ab- 
stracts of actuarial reports, deposited 
with the Board of Trade under “The 
Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870,’ 
during the year ended 3lst December 
1898. 


BENEFICES ACT, 1898. 


Rules relating to the registration of 
Transfers, etc. 


INEBRIATES ACT, 1898. 


Rules for the management of State 
Reformatories in Ireland. 
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POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY OF 
MIDDLESEX). 

Order made by the County Council 
of Middlesex, altering the Highgate and 
Muswell Hill polling districts in the Par- 
liamentary Division of Hornsey; Laid 
before the House (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


PETITION. 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT, 1896. 


Petition for amendment of, of Tithe- 
owning Clergy; read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


NEW BILLS. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(ABERAVON, ETC.) BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Acts, 
1870 to 1893, to enable the school 
boards for Aberavon, Croydon, Wal- 
thamstow, and Willesden to put in force 
the Lands Clauses Acts—Was presented 
by the Lord Privy Seal (V. Cross) (for 
the President (D. Devonshire); read 
the first time; to be printed; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners. (No. 31.) 


ALLOTMENTS (LONDON) BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to facilitate the provision of 
allotments by the London County 
Council—Was presented by the Earl 
of Carrington; read the first time; and 
to be printed. (No. 32.) 


LICENSING (DISQUALIFICATION OF 
JUSTICES REMOVAL) BILL [(H.L.] 

A Bill to remove the disqualification 
of justices in certain cases under the 
Licensing Acts, 1872-74—-Was presented 
by the Lord Cranworth; read the first 
time ; and to be printed. (No. 33.) 





E 2 








Crisis in 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the Acts relating to 
public libraries, museums, and gymna- 
siums, and to regulate the liability of 
managers of libraries to proceedings for 
libel—Was presented by the Lord 
Windsor ; read the first time; and to be 
printed. (No. 34.) 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(SWANSEA) BILL [H.L.] 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Standing Order No. XXXIX. to be 
considered To-morrow, in order to its 
being suspended for that day’s sitting. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


LINCOLNSHIRE CORONERS BILL [H.L.] 
Debate resumed on Question— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Ear! 
of Hatspury): My Lords, I have looked 
into this Bill, and have had a consulta- 
tion with the noble Lord who is in 
charge of it (Lord Heneage), and I will 
withdraw any objection to the Second 
Reading ; but when the Bill reaches the 
Committee stage I shall ask the noble 
Lord why he has not followed the 
precedent set up in the Yorkshire Bill, 
and why he has introduced two sections 
which will somewhat conflict with one 
another. 

Lorp HENEAGE: My Lords, I shall 
be glad to avail myself of any assistance 
which the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack can give me when the Bill 
is in Committee. I may say, however, 
that I presented the Bill as it was 
handed to me. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the second time and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday the Ist of May next. 


{LORDS} 
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CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 


*Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH: My 
Lords, I rise to ask the Bishop of London 
whether, in his letter of 22nd February 
1899, addressed to Colonel Fitzpatrick, 
and published in “The Times” of 
10th March 1899, with regard to the 
use of incense and of lights in pro- 
cession, he intends, by his reference to 
the submission of such questions for 
decision to the Archbishop, to state 
that such decision has any authority 
to alter the law as already declared by 
Courts of competent jurisdiction. I de- 
sire at the same time to ask the right 
reverend Prelate a further question— 
namely, whether he has read the letter 
of Mr. Cavalier in “ The Times” of 17th 
March, in reference to the proceedings 
of the Rev. A. C. Bridge, and whether 
he can confirm the statements therein 
made respecting that reverend gentle- 
man; whether Mr. Bridge is still a 
curate of St. Martin’s, North Kensing- 
ton; and whether the Bishop proposes 
to take any proceedings in reference to 
the matter? With the permission of 
the House, and, I think, perhaps for the 
convenience of my right reverend 
Friend, I propose to ask these two 
questions together, and I shall make, 
in the course of my remarks, state- 
ments upon the two. In regard to the 
first. question, I daresay your Lordships’ 
attention was called at the time to a 
correspondence that passed between the 
right reverend Prelate the Bishop of 
London and Colonel Fitzpatrick. I do 
not think it expedient, even if it were 
desirable, that your Lordships’ time 
should be occupied by entering upon a 
parochial quarrel between a clergyman 
and an Irish colonel; but in connection 
with that matter one or two points 
have arisen of more than mere local 
interest, and points affecting the general 
condition of the Church, and also affect- 
ing public principle. Colonel Fitz- 
patrick—if I am speaking in the recol- 
lection of your Lordships—you will re- 
member, wrote, as an aggrieved 
parishioner, a somewhat long letter to 
the Bishop of London, in which he com- 
plained of a long list of irregularities, 
if they were not illegalities, perpetrated 
in a certain church. As I have said, 
I shall nct go into the points in Colonel 
Fitzpatrick’s letter, which the right 
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reverend Prelate did not answer; but 
the right reverend Prelate, in regard to 
two particular matters—the use of in- 
cense and of lights in procession— 
stated, in his reply to Colonel Fitz- 
patrick, that they had been referred for 
decision to the Archbishop. The words 
of the right reverend Prelate were— 


“The questions of the use of incense and of 
lights in procession have been submitted for de- 
cision to the Archbishop.” 


Now, my Lords, I should like, first of 
all, to ask the right reverend Prelate 
upon what lawful or other authority 
these questions have been submitted to 
the Archbishop. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the illegality. I am not going, 
and I am sure it is not the wish of your 
Lordships to go, into the question of 
whether these particular Ritualistic 
practices are desirable or not, but the 
illegality of the use of incense and of 
lights in procession cannot be ques- 
tioned. Incense was condemned as il- 
legal by Sir Robert Phillimore, as Dean 
of Arches, and it has also been con- 
demned by the Privy Council, consisting 
of the highest and greatest Ecclesiastical 
lawyers, and on which the Archbishop 
of York at the time, a man of the 
the greatest possible acumen and ability, 
sat. There can be no question, there- 
fore, as to the illegality, as pro- 
nounced by competent courts of law, 
of both these matters. Then we come 
to the question, What is this tribunal 
to which the right reverend Prelate re- 
fers? The Attorney-General, in reply 
to a question addressed to him by Mr. 
Mellor on this matter, stated that this 
tribunal was not a court at all; it had 
no power to enforce any decisions, and, 
more than that, it must, by the very 
nature of circumstances, be a court 
which can only hear one side of the 
question, for I cannot imagine that any 
aggrieved layman would be so _ill- 
advised as to surrender his position, or 
to submit himself to a tribunal which 
is illegally constituted, and which has 
no power to enforce its decision. We 
have, then, my Lords, to ask ourselves 
what is the object, and what can be 
the effect, of this tribunal? I main- 
tain, with great respect to both the 
Archbishops, that this tribunal will be 
either useless or mischievous, and pro- 
bably both. I maintain that it will be 
useless if the object of the tribunal 
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is to influence submission on the part of 
my noble Friend opposite (Viscount 
Halifax) and his friends, and I am in- 
duced to take this view by the public 
utterances of two friends of mine, both 
of them representative and distinguished 
members of that body. Now, what did 
my noble Friend himself say to the 
delegates of the English Church Union, 
as reported in “The Times” of 
March Ist? At that meeting of dele- 
gates my noble Friend, speaking of this 
tribunal, made use of these words— 


“Tt was their duty and their wisdom to 
make the most of such opportunity for the 
hearing of spiritual matters by the Arch- 
bishops. They should do so with the hope 
and confident expectation that the decisions 
given would make for peace. But, of course, 
no one could pledge himself to a decision be- 
fore it was given.” 


My noble Friend accepted the decision 
of the Court in a way in which I am 
sure everybody would like to accept the 
decisions of Courts—he said he would 
accept it so far, and so far only, as it 
was agreeable to his own view. Now, 
my Lords, allow me to refer your Lord- 
ships to the speech of. another very 
distinguished member of the English 
Church Union. There was a meeting 
of the East London Church Fund held 
at the Mansion House on the 20th of 
March. At that meeting the Bishop 
of Stepney said, respecting the East 
London Church Fund— 


“When the Bishop reported that he had 
given an order to a church, and that it was 
not obeyed, any grant made by this society 
would at once be stopped.” 


Well, my Lords, that seems to me a 
very reasonable and a very necessary 
condition. However, my Friend, Mr. 


George Russell, at once got up and 
said, “Ye fearful saints, fresh courage 
take,” and went on to say that— 


“if he understood the Bishop of Stepney 
aright, any clergyman in East London who 
disregarded an episcopal admonition with re- 
gard to disputed points of ritual would find 
his grant withdrawn. Any of them who 
might be so dealt with he invited to go to the 
West End, where, if there were no organisa- 
tions, there were at least individuals who would 
see that they did not suffer because they had 
paid obedience to what they believed to be 
the Church’s law.” 


I think the most reverend Prelates 
must be possessed of a great deal niore 
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faith than reason if they suppose that, 
by deciding in accordance with the de- 
cision of the court of law, they will 
meet with the approval or submission 
of those who differ from them on this 
point. I will venture to quote to your 
Lordships the authority upon this 
matter of a very great, a very good, and 
a very distinguished man. I do not 
think, my Lords, that the authority of 
the late Lord Selborne is one that is 
likely to be disregarded by those who 
are strong Churchmen or members and 
friends of the Established Church. I 
daresay many of your Lordships may 
already have read his “Personal and 
Political Memoirs,” which have recently 
been published. In those Memoirs, 
speaking of the English Church Union, 
he uses these singularly prophetic 
words— 

“Tt sets itself by degrees more and more 
against all existing authority in the Church of 
England, whether of Courts or of Bishops who 
followed the judgments of Courts, having itself 
no species of authority. The danger of such 
an imperium in imperio and its fundamental 
inconsistency with Church principles may have 
been the reason why such men as Sir John 
ogg aaa Sir John Coleridge withdrew 

It. 


No words of mine can add weight to 
the words of Lord Selborne, who has 
put so clearly and tersely the attitude 
of this body in the Church of England ; 
but I venture to say that if this tribunal 
is not useless, its effect will be mis- 
chievous. Supposing that the tribunal, 
contrary 10 the express statements and 
decisions of the Privy Council and of 
the courts of law, decided in favour of 
these practices, what is the practical 
position? The practical position is 
this—that the Bishops are unable to 
change the law, they are unable to 
make an illegal thing legal, but the 
effect will be that they will be able, by 
the abuse of an Act of Parliament, and 


by the interposition of the Episcopal | 
Veto, to prevent the law from taking | 


its due and proper course. That is a 
position which is a very dangerous one, 
and one almost as much to be depre- 
cated as the other. Now, in regard to 
my second question, I do not desire to 
enter upon the personal, and, if I may 
say so, the domestic story and incidents 
relating to the son of Mr. Cavalier; 
they are very painful, they are very dis- 
tressing, and it must be admitted, in 


Earl of Portsmouth. 
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all fairness, that the testimony of a 
young and over-wrought and unstrung 
boy is not to be depended upon. I wish 
your Lordships to understand that in 
this matter I do not wish to question 
the opinion of any gentleman, and I see 
that Mr. Bridge, the clergyman affected, 
has denied certain statements in the 
letter on the part of the boy. As 
one gentleman to another, I am, of 
course, prepared to accept his denial 
without question and without reserve ; 
but, my Lords, there is a matter which 
has not been denied. Mr. Bridge -has 
admitted, first of all, that he did hear 
the boy’s confession without obtaining 
the consent of the parent, and Mr. 
Bridge has admitted—that is the whole 
gravamen of the charge I bring in re- 
gard to this matter—that he did give at 
such a time, at the time of receiving 
the boy’s first confession, Cardinal 
Manning’s Manual. I cannot agree with 
the right reverend Prelate that itis any 
question whether tiis was the first and 
the last time he ever gave him a 
Reman Catholic book. It. was 
the first time, of course, because 
it was the first opportunity he 
had, but the point of principle is, 
does Mr. Bridge repudiate, or has Mr. 
Bridge repudiated, the doctrine and the 
teaching in that book? That book in- 
culcates, as, indeed, my Lords, we should 
expect it to inculcate, as a Roman Catho- 
lic book—and I wish to speak without 
any disrespect, but with all respect, of 
the principles of Roman Catholics—that 
book inculcates that the sacrament of 
absolution and of confession with abso- 
lution, is the only revealed channel of 
the pardon of our Lord to those who 
fall from baptismal grace. I need not 
remind your Lordships of the definite 
and distinct words of the Prayer Book 
in reference to this matter— 


“There are two Sacraments ordained of 
Christ our Lord in the Gospel, i.e., Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord. Those five com- 
monly called Sacraments, of which penance is 
one, are not to be counted for Sacraments of 
the Gospel; for that they have not any visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God.” 


My charge against the right reverend 
Prelate, if I may say so, is this: Putting 
a book of that kind, a book which incul- 
cates these principles and these views, 
into the hands of a young man at his 
first confession, at the time when he is 
most impressionable, when, indeed, he 
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would expect that those in a position of 
trust would speak to him on religious 
matters in the fullest and deepest sense 
—it is not a question whether this was 
the first or the last time these doctrines 
were openly and avowedly put forward 
in the name and on the authority of a 
Cardinal of a different creed. We have 
a right to expect that, when a curate, 
who can be proceeded against without 
difficulty and delay, put into the hands 
of young men a book of this kind, teach- 
ing doctrines avowedly opposite to those 
of the Communion to which he belonged, 
his conduct should be condemned as 
rendering him undeserving of confidence 
or a position of trust. I hope the right 
reverend Prelate will be able, in the 
course of this discussion, to speak in 
somewhat stronger language than he 
used in his letter. It is not that we 
want this book or that book condemned, 
or this action or that action condemned 
as imprudent, but we want every clergy- 
man in the Church of England who in- 
culcates doctrines of this kind to know 
that they are not fulfilling their proper 
position of trust. The name of another 
clergyman—Mr. Wason—has been men- 
tioned in relation to this matter, and I 
think I ought to tell your Lordships 
that I wrote to the Bishop of Southwell 
and asked him whether it was true, as 
stated in the letter to “The Times,” that 
this man was a curate of Holy Trinity, 
Ilkeston, in his diocese, and whether he 
intended to take any proceedings in the 
matter. I regret that it was from a 
bed of sickness my right reverend Friend 
the Bishop of Southwell has written me 
a letter, from which I will read the 
following extract, which is a straight- 
forward answer to my letter. 





“Tn regard to Mr. Wason’s employment in 
this diocese, my simple answer is that Mr. 
Wason is not a curate of Holy Trinity, 
Ilkeston, though he had been assisting as a 
visitor for some time without my knowledge. 
He has since applied to me to be licenced as 
curate, but I was unable to give him any hope 
of obtaining such licence.” 


Now, my Lords, I come to another 
matter which has reference to this ques- 
tion. The very strong feeling against 
auricular confession has more than once 
been expressed in this House, and on a 
recent occasion those right reverend 
Prelates who did speak expressed them- 
selves most strongly and most pointedly 
against such a practice, but I regret to 
say that I am forced to believe that in 
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this matter they do not speak the mind 
of a united Episcopal bench. Yesterday 
morning I had placed in my hands a 
notice, which I shall allude to presently, 
which was distributed on Sunday last 
at St. Saviour’s Diocesan Church. As 
soon as I was able to verify the authen- 
ticity of this document I at once com- 
municated, by letter, with the Bishop of 
St. Albans, whom I regret is not in his 
place this evening, informing him that I 
was going to refer to the matter in the 
course of my speech. Now, my Lords, 
what does this paper tell us? It is a 
paper that was distributed on Sunday 
last, and it gives a long list of the 
different ceremonies during, Holy Week 
and Easter, and at the end of the paper 
I find the following notice— 


“The clergy will be in the Church for the 
purpose of giving help in preparation for 
Easter Communion, and to receive confessions 
as follows: —The Diocesan Missioner on Mon- 
day, Thursday, on Good Friday, and on Holy 
Saturday at any time by appointment. The 
Assistant Missioner from Monday till mid-day 
on Maundy Thursday (with the exception of 
Tuesday morning), on Good Friday at 9 p.m., 
and on Holy Saturday at any time. The Rev. 
George Edwards on Good Friday and on Holy 
Saturday by appointment.” 


I would venture to remind your Lord- 
ships of the language which was used 
by one who was a great ornament of 
your Lordships’ House, and, perhaps, 
one of the greatest and the most elo- 
quent speakers that ever addressed this 
House—I allude to Dr. Magee, the late 
Archbishop of York. 1 do not feel that 
anything I say can better put, or put in 
more burning or eloquent language, his 
views upon this system of auricular con- 
fession in the Church of England than 
the following quotation— 

“T denounce the system as an outrage on 
decency and common sense, as well as on God’s 
word, which allows an innocent child to have 
her feelings lacerated, her conscience defiled 
by coarse hands that have been dabbling in 
filth. The confessor becomes immediately 
master of the conscience of the penitent. 4 
who sets himself up asa spiritual tyrant.” “I 
maintain that taking God’s place without God’s 
attributes it is impossible, however prudent 
the priest may be, to avoid instilling vice py 
the confessional.” 


What is the language of a distin- 
guished and worthy successor of that 
Archbishop, the present Archbishop of 
York? In his Advent Pastoral to the 
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clergy of his diocese last year, Arch- 


bishop Maclagan said— 


“The Church evidently regards it (confes- 
sion) as something very solemn and momen- 
tous in its character.” “It is clear that the 
use is intended to be exceptional and not 
habitual.” 3 


But, my Lords, is the system that goes 
on either through gross ignorance of 
what takes place in his own mission 
church and done by his own diocesan 
missioner, or is it with the consent and 
approval of the Bishop himself, and is 
confession there either solemn or 
momentous in its character? My Lords, 
just for one moment bear in mind the 
conditions of the present period of the 
year. Who are those people who are 
most likely to be asked and invited to 
come in this promiscuous way to con- 
fession next week in this Church? 
Young men and probably young girls 
just confirmed! Who are to be the per- 
sons to whom they are to confess? 
Young men probably, certainly men of 
no experience of life, probably un- 
married, and of no age, without any of 
the conditions, without any of the re- 
strictions which the Roman Church— 
knowing the evils and knowing the grave 
abuses which surround the system of 
confession—has imposed upon it as a 
protection and safeguard! My Lords, I 
feel that this is a burning question now, 
and I believe it will become still more 
burning every day until it is put down. 
I regret most deeply that the most 
reverend Prelate should look uvon this 
question, and upon the feelings which 
are aroused by questions of this kind, 
as a mere passing excitement—as a little 
fire among a little straw. My Lords, I 
beg to differ, with great respect, but 
with great earnestness, from that atti- 
tude and that view. If it were right, I 
do not believe it would be possible to 
lull the public conscience and _ the 
public mind into a sense of false 
security, for I believe, and I am thankful 
to believe, that, in spite of the treachery 
of some of the clergy to the masses of 
my fellow-countrymen, the Protestant 
faith still speaks as a living and a vital 
force. It is true, my Lords—it may be, 
perhaps, profoundly true—that, as the 
noble Marquess the Prime Minister has 
said, there is at this time a dislike to 
coerce men’s consciences. It may be, 
my Lords, that there is a growing dis- 
like and a growing repugnance to inter- 
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fere with religious opinions or with the 
manner in which men choose to clothe 
their religious opinious. That is a 
generous and a noble instinct, with 
which I have the deepest and most pro- 
found sympathy. Nothing is so odious, 
nothing is so hateful, as religious con- 
troversy. But, my Lords, that instinct 
leads us to a conclusion which in itself 
many men would deplore, and which is 
a conclusion of far-reaching and very 
deep significance. It means that men 
are questioning to-day, in a manner and 
to an extent that they have never ques- 
tioned before, the value of an Estab- 
lished Church. My Lords, I beg to ask 
the two Questions which stand in my 
name. 


*TuEe Eart or SELBORNE: My Lords, 
I do not rise for the purpose of taking 
any part in the Debate which my noble 
Friend has raised, but he has referred, 
and referred in terms for which I thank 
him, to the opinions which mv father 
held in relation to the first part of the 
subject he has brought before your Lord- 
ships. I am quite sure my noble Friend 
is the last man who would wish, how- 
ever inadvertently, to give an erroneous 
impression of the views of my father in 
respect to the first part of the subject 
brought forward by him to-day. He 
quoted my father’s words in the recently 
published “Memorials” on the subject 
of the English Church Union, and he 
quoted them quite correctly. My father 
always had a strong dislike to these 
societies within the Church, but my 
noble Friend brought in my father’s 
name in connection with the attack 
which he made on the hearing by 





*Tue Ear or PORTSMOUTH: I beg 

my noble Friend’s pardon. . I merely 
quoted words of the late Lord Selborne 
which my noble Friend admits were 
correct. 


*Tue Ear, or SELBORNE: I venture 
to think that anyone reading what the 
noble Earl has said would be inclined to 
gather that my father was supposed 
to be in. general sympathy with 
the attitude which my noble Friend 
takes up in reference to the hearing of 
these cases and these questions by the 
Archbishops. At all events, that is how 
it struck me, and I should not be ful- 
filling my duty to my father if I did not 
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noble Friend that in the same “ Memo- 
rials” from which he has quoted, my 
father expressed his strong personal 
opinion in favour of the principle of 
hearing these cases by the Archbishops. 


Lorp KINNAIRD: My Lords, Mr. 
Cavalier was a friend of mine, and this 
happened while we were travelling to- 
gether in India. I have known him 12 
or 15 years, and what he felt most 
strongly was that during his absence 
it was possible for a boy attending a 
public school to be exposed to strong 
influences of the character referred to. 
I believe the statement which was made 
in the paper to be essentially true, but 
Mr. Cavalier has started with a deputa- 
tion to Australia, and therefore has not 
been able to refer to anything further 
since the correspondence came out 


THe BisHop or LONDON: My 
Lords, it may suit your convenience 
if I deal with the greatest brevity with 
the questions put to me by the noble 
Earl. I did not come prepared to take 
part in a general Debate on the whole 
policy of the Church, nor do I think 
any public advantage would be served 
by my doing so. But I would state, in 
answer to the_first question, that by my 
reference in the letter, which the noble 
Earl has quoted, to the submission of 
these questions to the Archbishop I had 
no intention whatcver of stating that 
such a decision had any authority to 
alter the law as already declared by 
courts of competent jurisdiction. But 
what occurred was, I found, upon asking 
a clergyman to discontinue the services 
complained of, that he expressed con- 
siderable doubts about the matter. I 
thereupon referred the solution of these 
doubts to the Archbishop, in accord- 
ance with the order prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer. As to the 
wisdom of that reference, I really can- 
not myself presume to judge, and I 
should venture to urge that the wisdom 
of it, and of any course of action, is to 
be determined in reference to its ulti- 
mate solution. On the second point, 
the incident to which the noble Earl 
draws attention is one which I per- 
sonally most sincerely deplore. There 
is nothing which, in common with your 
Lordships, I would deprecate more than 
any appearance of ecclesiastical inter- 
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ference with the sanctity of the relation- 
ship of domestic life, and it is Jament- 
able that such a story as has been told 
to the public should have been told by 
an aggrieved parent. But while we all 
regret that fact, yet, as Lord Kinnaird 
has just reminded us, the two principal 
persons concerned have now left this 
country. The statement was not 
made public until two days after 
they departed, so it is impossible to at- 
tempt to apportion the various degrees 
of blame to all the parties concerned. 
But I am asked another Question— 
about the conduct of a clergyman in my 
own diocese. I have really little to 
add to the letter Mr. Cavalier has pub- 
lished from me. As you are aware, a8 
soon as complaint was made to me, I 
at once inquired into the matter, and 
the noble Earl has spoken in language 
entirely justifiable about the conduct of 
Mr. Bridge in putting into the hands of 
a boy a Manual, which he undoubtedly 
did place in his hands. But Mr. Bridge 
stated to me that the book was one 
which he had only bought the day be- 
fore and had not read, that it happened 
to be lying on his table, and, wishing 
to make the boy a present, he picked 
up the book anc gave it to him. I 
naturally called his attention to the ex- 
ceeding imprudence and indiscretion of 
such conduct, and I laid down a rule 
which, really, when I had laid it down, 
seemed to me exceedingly arbitrary. I 
said, “I do not think you are justified 
in giving to anyone, particularly a 
young man, a book written by a mem- 
ber of another Communion.” But what 
should we say, for instance, supposing 
a clergyman had picked up a _ book 
written by an eminent Nonconformist 
Minister, and given it to the boy? There 
are books which are harmless, and 
books that are harmful, and it is, of 
course, difficult for any authority what- 
ever to act as censor of all books, and 
still more to regulate what books a 
clergyman in his private capacity should 
give to anyone who comes to consult 
him. At the same time, Mr. Bridge 
told me he had never before given any 
book of that kind, and that his giving 
it was entirely accidental. It occurred 
in that way. Mr. Bridge is an honour- 
able man, and I have no reason to doubt 
his word, much as I regret this incident 
should have taken place, which has been 
brought into prominence not really its 
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due. On the other point, of admitting 
boys to the confession, I also remon- 
strated with him most seriously. I 
know there is a strong feeling, and it is 
natural there should be, on this sub- 
ject. The objection taken to con- 
fession as, a system is taken quite 
properly. The objection is to the sys- 
tem of confession, and it is anything 
like the introduction into the Church 
of England of the system of confession 
that has to be very carefully guarded 
against, but I think that that is entirely 
impossible, and that there is no need 
whatever for any really serious anxiety 
upon the point. It is impossible, for the 
simple reason that there is no means 
whatever of enforcing confession, or 
of requiring confession as a neces- 
sity for the reception of Holy 
Communion. That being so, it is ob- 
vious that confession must remain 
voluntary, and, while remaining volun- 
tary, it it most necessary that those who 
can make their voices: heard should on 
all occasions urge upon the clergy that 
they are not fulfilling their functions 
~ properly if they strive to use their in- 
fluence to urge upon any, and particu- 
larly upon young people, the necessity 
or even the desirability of habitual con- 
fession. I have myself, with all the in- 
fluence I possess, urged that point upon 
my clergy privately, and I continue to 
do so on all occasions on which I have 
an opportunity. In this particular 
matter, Mr. Bridge told me that this 
boy, who is nearly 18 years old, came 
to him of his own accord, that he only 
saw him twice, that as regards his 
leaving his father’s house he knew 
nothing whatever, and he professed to 
me his willingness to do all he could to 
secure his speedy return. I will only 
read to your Lordships a letter from 
Mr. Cavalier, which was written in 
answer to one from me, which he pub- 
lished. He said— 


“T thank you for your kindness and for the 
promptness with which you have been able to 
attend to this matter. I feel that so far as Mr. 
Bridge is concerned your Lordship has dealt 
with it fully.” 


That was Mr. Cavalier’s opinion. I 
consider that there has been a great 
deal of culpable and blameworthy im- 
prudence, for which I reproved Mr. 
Bridge. I may say he accepted my ad- 
monitions, and promised on both these 
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points—that of the giving of Manuals 
written by members of another Com- 
munion, and the reception of any per- 
son under age, under any circumstances 
whatever, to confession of any kind or 
sort—to discontinue the practices in 
future. 


Viscount HALIFAX: The noble 
Earl opposite has mentioned my name 
in connection with this subject, and I 
think, though I was not in the least 
aware of the kind of speech which the 
noble Earl was going to make, that I 
ought to address a few remarks to your 
Lordships on the subject. It so 
happens, my Lords, that I have an ex- 
tremely slight and imperfect acquaint- 
ance both with Mr. Bridge and Mr. 
Wason, whose names have been men- 
tioned in the course of the present dis- 
cussion. I do not think your Lord- 
ships would agree that I was acting as 
one who wishes to be just if I did not 
state one or two facts in connection 
with the case which I venture to think 
put a different light and complexion 
upon it. The right rev. Prelate has 
mentioned Mr. Bridge. He has said 
nothing about Mr. Wason. In point 
of fact, Mr. Cavalier is a young man 
who is interested in Church services. 
You may think it extremely foolish for 
a young man to be interested in Church 
services, and that it would be better 
for him to limit himself to his parish 
church. But, at all events, that a 
young man should be interested with 
what is going on in different Churches 
is not a very culpable offence. It appears 
that he was brought to Mr. Bridge’s 
church, and that he asked that clergy- 
man to hear his confession. The young 
man was perfectly entitled to do so. 
Mr. Bridge declined to hear it, and said 
he ought to think the matter well over ; 
and it was not until some three or four 
weeks had elapsed that the young man 
came back and again asked Mr. Bridge 
to hear his confession, and as long as 
the Prayer Book remains as it is he had 
a perfect right to do so. Mr. Bridge 
did hear his confession. I should like 
to know what fault there is to be found 
with regard to Mr. Bridge in that mat- 
ter. Mr. Cavalier, senior, afterwards 
called upon Mr. Bridge and accused him 
of corrupting the morals of his son, and 
in the end Mr. Cavalier said the matter 
should be referred to the Bishop, to 
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which Mr. Bridge replied, “If you do 
not refer it to the Bishop, I shall.” So 
far as Mr. Bridge is concerned, I say he 
was perfectly innocent in the matter. 
If a young man, 17 or 18 years of age, 
goes to a clergyman and asks him to 
hear his confession, that clergyman is 
bound to hear it according to the Book 
of Common Prayer. The action of Mr. 
Wason in connection with this matter is 
simply this: In Novemberhemadethe ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Cavalier, junior, through 
the intervention of some casual friend. 
He saw him for two or three minutes, 
but about Christmas time he got a letter 
from the young man who had intro- 
duced Mr. Cavalier to him to say that 
Mr. Cavalier was going to be turned out 
of his father’s house on account of his 
religious opinions. Whether that was a 
kind of step by which parents are likely 
to influence their children your Lord- 
ships can judge. Mr. Wason replied 
that if this young man was really turned 
into the street by his father, and he 
liked to pay Mr. Wason a visit, he would 
try and get him some work. He heard 
no more about the matter until he got 
a telegram on 8th February, saying, 
“Young man coming down by next 
train.” Was Mr. Wason to blame for 
that? When young Cavalier did come 
down Mr. Wason asked him, “ Does your 
father know where you have gone to!” 
and he replied, “No.” Mr. Wason in- 
sisted upon his writing to his father at 
once, telling him where he was; and it 
was owing to Mr. Wason’s advice and 
assistance that young Cavalier went back 
to his father at the end of a couple of 
weeks. Mr. Bridge and Mr. Wason may 
have behaved indiscreetly, but it is quite 
evident that Mr. Cavalier is incompetent 
to manage his own family. It is quite 
atrocious—I use the word advisedly— 
to bring this kind of charge against two 
men without investigating the facts, 
and parading the men before the British 
public as treacherous, deceitful, and dis- 
honourable to their engagements, when, 
in point of fact, the first had only done 
that which was allowed by the Prayer 
Book, and the second had sent the young 
man back to his father. If the noble 
Earl had confined himself to saying that 
Mr. Bridge had been guilty of indiscre- 
tion in giving Cardinal Manning’s book 
to the young man, probably I should 
have entirely agreed with him; but 
your Lordships must see that it is not 
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a question of a particular book being 
given, but the practice of confession 
altogether that the noble Earl objects 
to. [Cheers.] Noble Lords may cheer, 
but if they want to get rid of the prac- 
tice of confession let them alter the 
Prayer Book, and we shall know where 
we are. I am perfectly at a loss to know 
what the Bishop of St. Albans has to do 
with St. Saviour’s, Southwark, which is 
in the diocese of Rochester. 


*Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH: The 
church I was referring to was the 
diocegan church of St. Saviour’s, near 
St. Albans. 


Viscounr HALIFAX: I beg the noble 
Earl’s pardon. Everyone knows that 
confession is not food, but a medicine, 
which the Book of Common Prayer 
categorically says was introduced by our 
Lord in case of grievous sin, and as Jong 
as those words remain in the Prayer Book 
members of the Church of England will 
have recourse to confession, and nothing 
noble Lords will say on the matter will 
have the smallest influence. The noble 
Earl talks about the law of the Church 
of England, and affirms that the law was 
definitely laid down by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Will noble 
Lords just give themselves the trouble to 
go back to the history of the Church of 
England for the last 30 or 40 years? 1 
suppose there never was an Archbishop 
of Canterbury who occupied a more com- 
manding position, at all events in later 
times, than Archbishop Tait. Nobody 
will say Archbishop Tait began life with 
any special tendency to High Church 
principles. Archbishop Tait, in connec- 
tion with Lord Shaftesbury, was more 
responsible than anyone else for intro- 
ducing the Public Worship Regulation 
Act into Parliament, the object of which 
was to enforce upon the Church the 
decisions of the Privy Council. Was that 
Act successful? Your Lordships know, 
and it does not require me to press that 
point, that that Act was absolutely and 
entirely useless. I must qualify that 
phrase. It was not useless, because it 
did one thing quite effectually—it com- 
pletely killed the authority of the Judi- 
cial Committee in regard to Church 
matters, and so much was that the case 
that Archbishop Tait himself obtained 
the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the constitution of the 
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Ecclesiastical Courts. The inquiry proved 
that the contention of the High Church 
party was abundantly and completely 
justified, ond that the claim of the 
Judicial Committee to decide the doctrine 
and ceremonial of the Church is no longer 
part of the Reformation Settlement, but 
is the result of an accident. Certainly it 
is absolutely impossible now to enforce 
upon the Church of England the decisions 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The noble Earl opposite has 
implied blame to me for having stated 
that fact in a recent speech on behalf of 
the English Church Union. I have every 
hope that the proposals made by the 
Archbishops may have the result of 
bringing peace to the Church; but that 
cannot be if it is asserted that they are 
the mere method and advice for enforcing 
by a side wind decisions which no one 
would accept. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I hope I yield to no one in this 
House in my desire that there should be 
peace in the Church. The only remark 
I will make concerning the speech of my 
noble Friend (Viscount Halifax) is this— 
that I do not think the attitude he 
assumes, or the tone of his speech, are at 
all calculated to encourage peace. I am 
not disposed to enter into an argument 
with him about confession, for I respect 
his conscientious opinions, but I hupe he 
will excuse me when I say that if this 
question, which is a very serious question, 
is approached in the temper which he and 
some of his friends display, I fear that 
the possible chances of peace are not 
great. I must say one other thing. I 
am not going to criticise now the pro- 
posal which has been made by the Arch- 
bishops, or the probabilities of its success. 
If it brings peace to the Church, I shall 
rejoice as much as any one; but of this 
I am certain, that that kind of denuncia- 
tion which we have heard from the noble 
Viscount of the constituted tribunals of 
this country, which tribunals are the law 
of this vountry, will not be listened to 
with any acquiescence by any great body 
of the laity of this country. Be it as 
regards the Church, or the other affairs 
of the State, the great mass, I am con- 
winced, of Englishmen are determined 
that the law of this country shall prevail 
on all occasions. I am not disposed to 
exaggerate the importance of the case 
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brought forward to-day. Of course, 
there will always be imprudent clergy- 
men. The only thing I wish to criticise 
in the letter of the right reverend Prelate 
is that I wish he had used a rather 
stronger word than “imprudence,” be- 
cause I think it was a case of gross 
impropriety. As to the excuse put for- 
ward by Mr. Bridge for placing the book 
in the hands of the young man—the 
excuse that he had not read the book— 
all I can say is that no better proof could 
be adduced of the impropriety of his con- 
duct. The excuse was so flimsy that it 
is not worthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion. I have one other remark to make. 
The right reverend Prelate said, and I 
should be glad to be able to agree with 
him, that there is no real reason to dread 
the introduction of what I think he 
happily termed a “ system of confession.” 
We all admit that, under certain circum- 
stances, confession is recommended in 
the Prayer Book ; but what we object te 
is what is called a system of confession, 
and especially with regard to young 
people. I read with regret—but possibly 
it-may not be a perfectly correct report— 
a statement of what has been said by the 
Bishop of Oxford when addressing 
candidates at a Confirmation Service at 
High Wycombe yesterday morning. He 
urged them to confess to their clergy if 
they had any sins which caused them 
uneasiness, and so obtain advice which 
would enable them to ciear their 
consciences. Now, that seems to me to 
go further than what the Prayer Book 
recommends. To give a general injunc- 
tion to young people about to be con- 
firmed that they are to have resort to 
confession seems to me very dangerous 
advice, and inconsistent with the practice 
of the Church of England. 


Lorp KINNAIRD: My Lords, I do not 
accept Viscount Halifax’s statement of 
what happened with reference to Mr. 
Cavalier. Ido not think the dates agree. 
I understand the boy was taken away, 
and did not communicate for a great 
many more days than has been stated by 
Viscount Halifax. I think the remark 
of the noble Viscount with regard to 
Mr. Cavalier’s competence to manage his 
own family most uncalled for. I have 
known Mr. Cavalier intimately for 15 
years, and all his children have turned 
out remarkably well except this one, 
who was entrapped away while at school. 
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Viscount HALIFAX: I know abso- 
lutely nothing as to how young Mr. 
Cavalier left his father’s home, neither 
do I know anything about his being en- 
trapped while at schocl. All I know is 
that Mr. Wason knew nothing at all 
about the young man coming until he 
arrived. I do not know anything about 
Mr. Cavalier, senior, but I saw a letter 
from the son stating that his father had 
beaten him severely on account of his 
religious opinions. However, the young 
man may have told lies. 


The subject then dropped. 


House adjourned at forty minutes 
after Five of the clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 23rd March 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 


Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Report 
from one of the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, that in the case of the 
following Bills, referred on the First 
Reading thereof, Standing Order No. 62 
has been complied with, namely— 


London and North Western Railway 
(Additional Powers) bull. 

London and North Western Railway 
(New Railways) Bill. 


Ordered, that the Bills be read a 
second time. 


WOKING WATER AND GAS BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir J. BAKER (Portsmouth): Sir, 
I desire not to let this Bill go to a 
Committee of the House without some 
explanation. It is one of the. very 
simplest of water Bills. It applies to a 
district containing 18,000 inhabitants, 
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and which has doubled its population in 
18 years. The company itself was estab- 
lished some 18 years since, and was 
simply for the purpose of providing for 
a great want in the neighbourhood. As. 
a proof of that, I may mention that the 
shareholders for the greater part of the 
time have only received 3 per cent. for 
their investments, and have never received 
more than 4 per cent., and they have 
been moved to promote this Bill, first,,. 
by the pressure of the local authorities, 
and, secondly, by the serious require- 
ments of the military and civil service 
in connection with the camps at Bisley 
and Pirbright, the barracks and the 
grookwood Asylum. I understand they 
are all pressing the company to promote- 
this Bill. The difficulty which arose 
with the Guildford Corporation, I have 
been assured, and I have seen the docu- 
ments, has been settled satisfactorily in 
this form, that if the Bill is allowed to 
go into Committee the terms upon which 
that settlement was arrived at will be 
confirmed in Committee. I understand 
the London County Council raises a 
rather stale objection—that is, the im- 
possibility of allowing any further supply 
to be taken from the Thames. But the 
fact is that Woking has, as it were, a 
natural right to the water by reason of 
its position on the river Wey. 


HonovuRABLE Members: No! 

Sm J. BAKER: Yes; it has 
been confirmed again and again 
in Acts of Parliament, that the 


locality has the right to the water in its: 
own rivers ; and, that being the fact, the 
only circumstance which could possibly 
arise would be that the water would be 
so low as not to give the supply which 
London has the right to possess. But. 
the quantity of 1,000,000 gallons a day 
which is permitted to be taken by the 
company is so fractional, as against th> 
185,000,000 gallons which pass over the 
weir, that I can conceive that no oppo- 
sition on the ground of the scarcity of 
water can arise. I trust, with these ex- 
planations, that the honourable Member 
(Mr. Sydney Buxton) who has put down 
a notice that, I understand, rejects the 
Bill on behalf of the London County 
Council will not be able to influence the 
House by it. Surely the Surrey County 
Council have a right to be heard upon 
such a question as the sending cf a Bill 
of this character before a Committee.. 
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and they are unanimous on the point. 
All the local authorities are unanimous, 
the Government authorities are pressing 
upon this matter, and, as a proof that 
they are right in pressing it, I may say 
that last summer water had to be taken 
to the camps by tanks. Such a thing 
ought not to be in connection with a 
great public institution, and if this Bill 
is jeopardised, that scarcity will con- 
tinue. I trust the Opposition will be 
withdrawn, and that this Bill may be 
allowed to go to a Second Reading. 


*Tazs UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): I should not have 


risen after the speech made _ by 
the honourable Gentleman opposite, 
but I am bound to point 


out that this Bill has been brought 
forward under very exceptional circum- 
stances. Of course, everybody will 
understand from what has fallen from 
the honourable Member that the large 
and growing population of Woking 
desires a proper supply of water, and 
no one, I- am sure, in any part 
of the House would desire to 
stand between the population of 
Woking and a public improvement of 
that character. But I must point out 
that the whole course of this Bill has 
been exceptional from start to finish. 
In the first place, it is brought forward 
—by whom?! By the honourable Gentle- 
man opposite, who is an able advocate 
for the Bill, but who, I think, has no 
local connection whatever with Woking 
or with that part of the country. And 
the other name upon the Bill is that of 
my honourable Friend behind me (Mr. 
Cohen), who is equally unconnected With 
that part which he is desirous of bene- 
fiting, while my honourable Friend the 
Member for the Division is, I think, not 
even in his place. Yes, I see he is in 
his place, but his name is not on the 
back of the Bill. That is an exceptional 
state of facts. Looking to the course 
of the Bill, and as it stands before the 
House at this moment, I am, of course, 
bound to confine my observations to 
questions of principle. I do not desire 
to go into detail, but I must point out 
that the Bill as brought before the 
House is absolutely different from the 
Bill as it is to go to the Committee. 
The Bill as brought before the House 
contemplates in some dozen paragraphs 
different sources of supply for Woking, 


Sir J. Baker. 
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and in the course of negotiation two- 
thirds of those sources have been aban- 
doned. Something like a compromise 
has been come to, and as to the water 
proposed to be taken from the Thames 
about one-third of the original proposal 
remains. It is proposed that the town 
of Guildford, which is in my  consti- 
tuency, an urban district containing 
20,000 people, should supply Woking six 
miles off from wells, one of which is 
within 250 yards of the borough boun- 
dary, and the other is actually inside 
the boundary of the borough, and inside 
the area which Guildford is bound to 
supply. As it is put before us at this 
moment, we are in this position—owing 
probably to sufficient causes—the other 
proposal which Woking has made, 
firstly, to take water from the Tilling- 
bourne, several miles distant, and then 
the water of private owners who had 
supplied themselves after Woking had 
refused to supply them; bothhad to be 
abandoned. In reference to the cpposi- 
tion of London, and the source of supply 
from the Thames to a large extent being 
a very limited number of gallons, I will 
not venture to give the House any 
opinion upon, but I think it is obviously 
one to be decided, not outside, but in 
Committee. Having done all that, they 
come to the borough of Guildford and 
take from inside the borough the sources 
of supply upon which the borough is 
dependent, and I confess if it had not 
been for the observations of the honour- 
able Member (Sir John Baker), who 
states that at the last moment in the 
course cf this morning the undertakers 
have consented to put a clause into the 
Bill limiting to 500,000 gallons a day 
what they will take from Guildford, and, 
therefore, at all events, justifying to 
some extent their right to a Second 
Reading and a discussion in Committee 
upstairs, I should have been bound to 
oppose the Second Reading of the Bill. 
I shall be glad not to take that course, 
but I must point out, in the interest of 
Bills that go to Committee in this House, 
that the House is not put in a proper 
position if wild-cat schemes are started, 
branching out in every direction, asking 
for powers which may or may not be 
necessary, which obviously are not well 
considered, after two-thirds of the 
scheme has been knocked out, the House 
is asked blindfold to send a Bill to Com- 
mittee which is a totally different Bill 





from that which is actually lying on the 
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Table of the House. In addition to 
that, when a Measure comes forward 
without the support of the Member for 
the Division, or of local Members, but is 
in the hands of Gentlemen who may have 
an interest or no interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, but who have an interest in 
the Company which proposes to take 
the water, I think this House is placed 
in a very awkward situation. I shall 
not myself move the rejection of the 
Bill after what has fallen froin the hon- 
ourable Gentleman, but I still entertain 
the strongest feelings that the House 
has not been properly treated, and that 
the neighbourhood has been very badly 
treated. I trust that upstairs these points 
will be considered, and that the neces- 
sary supply for Woking will be obtained, 
not from the points where there is least 
resistance, which is the present position, 
but including the Thames, if necessary, 
from which a larger supply can be afforded. 


*Mr. LEGH-BENNETT (Surrey, 
Chertsey): As my right honourable 
Friend (Mr. Brodrick) was at first 
under the impression that the 


Member for Woking was not in his 
place, and subsequently remarked upon 
the fact that the name of the Member 
for Chertsey was not on the back of the 
Bill, I feel compelled to ask the House 
to let me make a few remarks. In the 
first place the Division which I have the 
honour to represent covers a very much 
larger area than the area which the 
Woking Water Company are entitled to 
supply water to, and there are proposals 
in this Bill which militate against the 
interests of other parts of that Division ; 
consequently it wil] be readily understood 
how it is that my name is not on the 
back of this Bill. At the same time I 
rise to support the Second Reading of 
this Bill, not in the interests of the 
company, but in the interests of my con- 
stituents. The district of the Woking 
Water Company is a curious one in re- 
spect of its water supply. A great por- 
tion of that part of Surrey contains 
what is known as the Bagshot forma- 
tion, which is very ill provided with 
spring water, and such water as is there 
is for the most part very unsuitable for 
domestic purposes, partly because it is 
tainted with iron and partly because the 
substratum is bog. Consequently, in the 
greater part of the district, which is one 
of increasing population, the water 
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supply must necessarily be  pro- 
vided by public methods of some 
sort or another. Now, the parish of 
Woking is one which it is well known 
has been growing with great rapidity. 
In the year 1891 the population of 
Woking was 9,776; it is now estimated 
at over 15,000. In 1891 the rateable 
value of Woking parish, which extends 
over nearly 9,000 acres, was £52,000; 
the rateable value is now £83,306. 
These figures, I think, are sufficient to 
show how rapidly this district has in- 
creased. The Woking Water Company 
have, of course, a monopoly there under 
their Act. They have to supply not 
only Woking, but also Merrow, which is 
a suburb of the borough whose interests 
my right honourable Friend has been 
so carefully guarding, and although that 
suburb of Guildford is in my Division 
and not in his, I am sure he would be 
willing to study the interests of the in- 
habitants of that place even though he 
is not able to secure their votes. But, 
Sir, there are other interests besides the 
interests of this parish of Woking which 
are of importance. There is the large 
Surrey Lunatic Asylum at Brookwood, 
which has been suffering from a want of 
water for a considerable time; there is 
the barracks; there are the National 
Rifle Association meetings at Bisley, 
where they hold their meeting in July, 
and there is the Guards’ Camp at Pir- 
bright, all of which require a water 
supply. What is the fact. Last year 
the whole of the arrangements of the 
Woking Water Company absolutely 
broke down. There were indignation 
meetings on the part of Merrow com- 
plaining of the water company. I believe 
that Woking itself suffered very severely 
from want of Water. The National Rifle 
Association had very nearly to give up 
their rifle competition because they had 
the greatest difficulty in getting supplied, 
and the way in which they were even- 
tually supplied was by having the water 
brought down in railway tanks from 
Waterloo Station. There is another 
point which I desire to bring forward, 
and that is that the Local Government 
Board have lately consented to this 
large and rapidly growing parish of 
Woking having a system of drainage for 
itself. That drainage, I understand, will 
be put partly into working within three 
months from now. The district which 
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has to be drained is a flat one, and it 
will be necessary to provide a large 
additional amount of water to that which 
is now used for the purpose of flushing 
the sewers. Not only that, but at the 
present time, owing to the want of a 
sewerage system, the sanitary arrange- 
ments around Woking Station are carried 
on on the earth system, and directly you 
have a system of sewers of course con- 
nections will be made and the earth 
system will be turned into a system of 
water. In that way, apart entirely from 
the fact that the population is growing 
very rapidly, the sanitary necessities 
of the place will be very greatly 
increased. I rise tc support the 
Second Reading of this Bill, reserving 
entirely to myself any opportunity that 
may be given to me of expressing an 
opinion on other places from which a 
water supply may be obtained or which 
may be disturbed. Those, I conceive, 
are matters for Committee and not for 
Second Reading. I am aware that there 
are some matters connected with those 
points which require to be very carefully 
watched, and I hope with others to 
watch them with proper care; but at 
the same time it does seem to me that 
it is very difficult to find an argument 
by which a Bill of this sort, which is 
promoted not in the interests of in- 
vestors, not in the interests of specula- 
tors, but in the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of a district which has already 
suffered from a water famine—it is diffi- 
cult, I say, to conceive how any valid 
objections can be raised to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 


Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I put down a notice in 
opposition to this Bill on the ground 
that it would have very seriously inter- 
fered, if the original proposal had been 
carried out, with the natural duties of 
the London County Council in other 
parts of London and close to London. 
My objection on that ground has now 
been taken away because this company 
have agreed not to sink their wells or 
carry their pipes across the particular 
district in question. But I am bound to 
say that that only raises in niy mind a 
further objection to this Bill, which I 
take it should receive the very serious 
consideration of the House, and it is 
one on which I should like to have the 
opinion of the right honourable Gentle- 
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man the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
Because we had a Bill introduced to 
start with as. necessary—and I entirely 
agree with what fell from the honourable 
Gentleman opposite who has just spoken, 
ou that question—I do not think for one 
moment that the extension of the water 
works of the Woking Company is as 
great as is necessary for Jocal require- 
ments. To that we are all agreed, and 
there is no objection to the Bill on that 
ground. But I should like the House to 
consider the way in which the Bill has 
been introduced, and I should like to 
direct the attention of the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means to it, for the good order and 
consideration of this House in Private 
Bills and Private Procedure. This Bill 
as it was introduced into this House 
proposed to sink in certain parts of 
Surrey four or five wells, and it is pro- 
posed to take at certain parts of the day 
three million gallons from the Thames; 
and the Bill, as it now stands, and the 
Second Reading of which we are now 
asked to pass, is a different Bill. The 
three million gallons have been reduced to 
one million, and in addition to that the 
Thames Conservancy, very rightly I 
think, have insisted that this company 
shall not sell any water from its 
wells 





Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): It is not reduced to one 
million; it is one million without re 
striction, and the other two millions to 
be taken when a certain amount goes 
over the weir. 


Mr. BUXTON: That is one reason 
why they have reduced their de- 
mands. At all events, the com- 
pany have abandoned three of their 
proposed pumping stations, and re- 
duced the capacity of the remaining one 
to 500,000 gallons a day. The House is 
thus put in this position, that a private 
and speculative company, whose object 
is to make a profit for their shareholders, 
and who have been roving about the 
beautiful Surrey Downs endeavouring to 
find pumping stations on which they 
could erect hideous pipes spoiling the 
scenery, have come asking for powers 
greater than they are about to take. 
The House is entitled to know where it 
stands, and if my right honourable 
Friend (Mr. Brodrick) is willing to divide 
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against the Bill I will certainly support 
him. It is not right that notice should 
be given of one Bill, and that by a pri- 
vate arrangement the House on Second 
Reading should be asked to pass one 
totally different. 


*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I 
should like to assure the House that, al- 
though my name is on the back of the 
Bill, I have no pecuniary interest in the 
company ; but I hope the House will pass 
the Bill, which is calculated to obviate 
possible frightful sufferings from scarcity 
in a district which is growing daily. The 
company cannot be justly described as a 
speculative one, as suggested by the hon- 
ourable Member opposite. It has never 
paid a larger dividend than four 
per cent. on its capital, and for a great 
many years it paid no dividend whatever. 
My right honourable Friend described it 
as @ speculative company. 


Mr. BUXTON: So it is. 


*Mr. COHEN: At any rate, it is not 
a favourably speculative company. It is 
only when companies are successful that 
they are considered mischievous by 
some Members in this House. I don’t 
think the House should reject this Bill 
when the districts are daily thirsting for 
water, and especially for the remarkable 
reason given by my right honourable 
Friend (Mr. Brodrick)—namely, that the 
promoters have removed every possible 
objection to it. 


Mr. CUBITT (Surrey, Reigate): I 
should like to say that the promoters 
have withdrawn from the Bill the points 
on which my opposition to it was based, 
and I think after the strong protest 
which has been made the House might 
very well allow the Bill to go to the 
Committee upstairs. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The honourable Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Buxton) said he was 
going to put to me a ques 
tion; but I am afraid I have becn 
quite unable to understand what the par- 
ticular question was. He appears, how- 
ever, to take exception to the whole Bill, 
because, as originally introduced, it pro- 
vided a variety of sources of supply. But 
the promoters of the Bill found that ob- 
jection was taken to a certain number 
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of sources being utilised, and they are 
going to strike out of the Bill those 
sources of supply. Then, said the hon- 
ourable Member, because the promoters 
are reasonable, and were going to strike 
out certain sources of supply, the whole 
of the Bill ought to be rejected. 


Mr. BUXTON: No. The object of my 
statement was that they should withdraw 
the Bill and introduce it in the form in 
which they intend the House to accept 
it. The Bill is so utterly different to 
what it was at first. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 

That would mean the loss of a 
whole year. This Bill, as we have 
heard from those who are acquainted 
with it, is really of great impor- 
tance, and I am sure that if the 
honourable Member for Guildford had 
still held office as Secretary to the 
War Office he would have been one of 
the loudest in his demands that the Bill 
should be instantly passed, because it is 
introduced chiefly in the interests and 
because of the increase of troops that go 
to Pirbright and Bisley Camp. That 
being so, I think we may say that * All 
is well that ends well.” We know pretty 
accurately what it is the company are 
asking for. At all events, if the Bill 
goes before the Committee upstairs they 
will be most definitely informed of the 
exact proposals that are being made by 
the company—proposals that are sup- 
ported by the neighbourhood and those 
on behalf of whom they are made, and 
under these circumstances I would beg 
the honourable Member not to press hie 
opposition. 


Sm F, DIXON-HARTLAND: I 
should like to be allowed to say 
a word about the Thames Con- 
servancy, as their action has been 
referred to in the discussion. The Con- 
servators have examined into matters 
most carefully, and thought that the 
people living on the banks of the river 
had a perfect right to some of its water, 
and so they have agreed with the com- 
pany. Under the agreement, it is true, 
as pointed out by the Member for Poplar 
(Mr. Buxton), they have agreed to 
take only one million gallons a day; 
but that is only because the flow over 
Teddington Weir was last year 200,000 
gallons per day. The flow is very rarely 
as low as that,‘and the result is that the 
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company will, as a rule, be able to take 
three million gallons per day from the 
Thames. That seems a reasonable ar- 
rangement, and the Thames Conservancy, 
therefore, accept it, and are quite pre- 
pared to agree to the conditions of the 
Bill. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


WALKER AND WALLSEND UNION GAS 
(ELECTRIC LIGHTING) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made— 


“That the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Hedderwick.) 


*Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I move that this Bill be read 
a second time on this day six 
months. The only grounds upon which 
I take this action are grounds, as I con- 
ceive them to be, of public policy, and 
I hope the House may consider them 
of importance enough to warrant me in 
requesting the indulgence of the House 
for a few moments. My objections to 
this Bill are twofold. In the first place, 
I object to the mode of procedure by 
means of which the promoters are seek- 
ing to obtain the powers from Parlia- 
ment which they say they require; and, 
in the next place, I object to the Bill 
because of the district councils affected. 
I oppose the Bill for the very good 
reason that they themselves are about 
to provide the inhabitants of their area 
with electric light. I said that my first 
objection to this Bill is the mode in 
which the promoters are endeavouring 
to secure their ends. The House is no 
doubt aware that Parliament, in 
1882, passed an Act under which 
the Board of Trade was em- 
powered to grant provisional orders to 
certain bodies for the supply of electric 
light. In my opinion that was a very 
wise and valuable piece of legislation, 
because no doubt it was designed to 
secure the supervision of the Board of 
Trade, so that there might be some sort 
of guarantee that the schemes that 
might be promoted should be of a just 
and valid nature. Some years 
later this House passed another 
Act, which further provided that 
in no case should the Board of Trade 
grant a Provisional Order to people who 
wish to supply an area within a local 





authority’s jurisdiction with electricity 
except with the consent of that local 
authority, “unless,” the Act goes on, 
“the Board of Trade should be of opinion 
that, under all the circumstances, such 
consent ought to be dispensed with.” 
The mode of procedure by which these 
promoters are proposing to secure their 
ends is by Private Bill, and not by 
Provisional Order. In point of fact 
their procedure is not only con- 
temptuous of this House but of 
the Board of Trade, inasmuch as 
the promoters seem to be deliberately 
ignoring the powers which Parliament 
has conferred on the Board of Trade. 
Well, now, it might be supposed that 
in pursuing this course the promoters 
of this Bill were acting in ignorance of 
those Acts by proceeding with a Bill 
without first applying to the Board of 
Trade, as they might easily have done, 
for a Provisional Order. But if my in- 
formation is correct—and I am glad to 











see the President of the Board of Trade 
in his place, for he will correct me at 
once if I am wrong—this company were 
actually in communication with the 
Board of Trade, and had inquired of the 
Board of Trade whether the Board of 
Trade would grant them the powers 
which they sought. I am also informed, 
that in reply to that communication the 
Board of Trade stated that there was 
no reason why they should not apply 
in the usual way for a Provisional Order, 
which would enable them to do what 
they wanted, providing they were em- 
powered to expend the _ requisite 
funds in obtaining the Order, and 
in supplying the area they wished 
to supply. There, for some reason or 
other, the promoters stopped. There 
is one reason which suggests itself 
to my mind as being the reason why 
they did not press for a Provisional 
Order, and that is, that by the Act 
which I have cited, the Act of 1888, 
they could not obtain a Provisional 
Order from the Board of Trade unless 
they had first armed themselves with 
the consent of the local authorities. 
They knew they could not obtain the 
consent of the Walker Urban District 
Council. Now, what is the position of 
affairs? This urban district council, on 
whose behalf I crave the attention of the 
House, has proceeded in a regular 
manner. They have proceeded by that 
method which the House of Commons 
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itself has laid down as proper for all 
undertakings, whether by local autho- 
rities, private companies, or private per- 
sons who may wish to supply any 
district with gas, electricity, or water. 
This urban district authority have applied 
to the Board of Trade—they applied 
at the end of last year—for a Provi- 
sional Order to enable them to supply 
electricity within their own area, and 
I am informed—the President of the 
Board of Trade will correct me at once 
if I am wrong—that they have actually 
obtained the Provisional Order they re- 
required. If then this House proceeds to 
sanction what I must again say I con- 
sider to be the contemptuous disregard 
both of Parliamentary practice and the 
Board of Trade, what will occur will 
be this—the urban district authority of 
Walker, which has placed its plans 
before the Board of Trade, and which 
has obtained the sanction of the Board 
of Trade, will be placed within its 
limited area in competition with this 
company which already has the 
power of distributing gas over the 
whole of the area. Mr. Speaker, I will 
not dwell further on the facts. I think 
I have stated them to the House with 
sufficient fulness to enable the House 
to form a judgment upon them. Let 
me, in conclusion, add that in the 
interests of the Board of Trade, in the 
interests of local authorities, and in the 
interests of municipalities, I think this 
House would be doing an unwise thing if 
it were to sanction a departure of this 
sort, and were to pass the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
move that this Bill be read a second 
time upon this day six months. 


Mr. CRUDDAS 
Tyne): Mr. Speaker 


(Newcastle-upon- 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the honourable 
Gentleman rise to second the Amend- 
ment? 


Mr. CRUDDAS: No, Sir. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There being no 
seconder the Amendment fails, and the 
Question is, that this Bill be now read 


a@ second time. 


Read a second time, and committed. 
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MENSTONE WATER BILL. 


(By Order.) Read a second time, and 
committed. 


MIDLAND AND SOUTH WESTERN 
JUNCTION RAILWAY BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments ; Reports 
to lie upon the Table and to be 
printed. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY BILL. 

Reported, with Amendments ; Reports 
to lie upon the Table and to be 
printed. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments ; Report: 
to lie upon the Table and to be 
printed. 


ILFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
GAS BILL. 

Reported, with Amendments and an 
amended Title (changed to “Ilford 
Urban District Council (Rates) Bill”) ; 
to lie upon the Table and to be 
printed. 


GODALMING CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments ; Repozis 
to be Jaid upon the Table and to be 
printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to authorise the abandonment 
of a portion of the Oystermouth Railway 
or Tramroad ; for the lease of the under- 
taking and of the Mumbles Railway and 
Pier to the Swansea Improvements and 
Tramways Company ;and for other pur- 
poses.”—{ Oystermouth Railway or Tram- 
road Bill.” [H.L.] 





OYSTERMOUTH RAILWAY OR TRAM- 
ROAD BILL [H.L.] 

Read the first time; and referred to 

the Examiners of Petitions of Private 

Bills. 
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PETITIONS. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Petition from Glasgow, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
(GOVERNMENT) BILL. 
Petitions against;—from London 
County Council; Hertfordshire County 
Counci] ; and, East London Waterworks 
Company; referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Petitions for extension to women ;— 
from London (two) ; and, Enfield ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Galashiels, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—from Marple ; 
. Sheringham ; and, Kendal; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


ARMY (CLOTHING FACTORY). 
Annual Accounts presented,—of the 
Royal Army Clothing Factory for the 
year 1897-8, with Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon (by 
Act) ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 125.) 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 
2,212 (by command); to lie upon the 
Table. 
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TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 501 (by command) ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


TRADE AND SHIPPING OF AFRICA. 

Copy presented,—of Reprint, with 
additions from the “Board of Trade 
Journal,” of articles dealing with the 
trade, shipping, railways, and_ the 
economic condition generally of the 
various divisions of the African Con- 
tinent and of Madagascar, with maps 
(by Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


NORTH ATLANTIC WINTER FREE- 
BOARD. 


Return ordered, “of the Report of a 
Committee appointed to consider the 
operation of the North Atlantic Winter 
Freeboard as prescribed by the Load 
Line Tables, to examine the present mode 
of assigning Freeboards to vessels of the 
turret-deck type, and to advise as to 
the extension of the present Load Line 
Tables for steam vessels not having spar 
or awning decks.”"—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
126.) 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (SCOT- 
LAND) (REPRODUCTIVE UNDER- 
TAKINGS). 


Return ordered, “of the Water, Gas, 
Tramway, Electric Lighting, and other 
Reproductive Undertakings carried on by 
Municipal Boroughs in Scotland.—/(Sir 
John Leng.) 


BREWERS’ LICENCES. 

Return ordered, “of Accounts of the 
number of persons in each of the several 
Collections of the United Kingdom 
licensed as Brewers for sale, z.e. Common 
Brewers, Victuallers, Retailers of beer 
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to be drunk on the premises, Retailers 
of beer not to be drunk on the premises, 
and Brewers of beer not for sale, particu- 
larising each class in each Collection ; 
and stating also the quantities of malt, 
unmalted corn, rice, etc., and sugar, in- 
cluding its equivalent of syrups, etc., 
used by Brewers of beer for sale, and of 
malt and sugar used by Brewers not for 
sale, from the Ist day of October 1897 
to the 30th day of September 1898. 


“ Of the amount of Licence Duty paid 


and Beer Duty charged from the Ist day 
of October 1897 to the 30th day of Sep- 
tember 1898, distinguishing Brewers for 
sale from other Brewers. 


“Of the number of Brewers for sale 
paying for Licences, from the Ist day of 
October 1897 to the 30th day of Sep- 
tember 1898, separating them into 
classes: under 1,000 barrels, at 1.055 
degrees gravity; 1,000 and under 
10,000; 10,000 and under 20,000; 
20,000 and under 30,000; 30,000 and 
under 50,000; 560,000 and _ under 
100,000; 100,000 and under 150,000; 
150,000 and under 200,000; 200,000 
and under 250,000; 250,000 and under 
300,000 ; 300,000 and under 350,000; 
350,000 and under 400,000; 400,000 
and under 450,000; 450,000 and under 
500,000; 500,000 and under 550,000; 
550,000 and under 600,000; 600,000 
and under 1,000,000; 1,000,000 barrels 
and over; showing separately, in each 
class, the quantities of malt, unmalted 
corn, rice, etc., and sugar, including its 
equivalent of syrups, etc., used; and 
stating also the amount of Licence Duty 
paid and Beer Duty charged in each 
class. 

“And, of the number of barrels of 
beer exported from the United King- 
dom, and the declared value-thereof, and 
where exported to, from the Ist day of 
October 1897 to the 30th day of Septem- 
ber 1898, distinguishing England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 83, of Session 
1898).”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Return presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 127.] 
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INLAND REVENUE (PROSECUTIONS 
UNDER THE GAME LAWS). 


Return ordered, “showing how many 
of the prosecutions brought by the In- 
land Revenue Board during the past 
season for offences against the Excise 
Laws relating to Game Licences, Game 
Dealing Licences, and Gun Licences in 
Ireland, were prosecutions arising out of 
offences detected in the first instance by 
the officers of the Board themselves ; 
how many arose from offences detected 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary; and 
how many were brought upon the evi- 
dence of private individuals, or of offi- 
cers of the Game Protection Associa- 
tion.”—(Mr. William Redmond.) 


NEW BILLS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


“To make further provision for Local 
Government in counties in Scotland ; 
and for other purposes connected there- 
with,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday 17th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 138.] 


TEINDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To amend the Law of Teinds, and 
to abolish Fiars’ Prices in Scotland,” 
presented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Monday 24th 
April, and to be printed. [Bill 139.] 


FARNLEY TYAS MARRIAGES BILL. 

“For legalising marriages heretofore 
solemnised in the Church of Farnley 
Tyas, in the West Riding of York,” pre- 
sented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
137.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


_—- 


HANLEY POSTMAN’S COMPLAINT. 

Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster-General, if it is possible to 
reduce the punishment inflicted on, Post- 
man Wayte, of the Hanley Branch Office, 
Stoke-on-Trent, for the omission to de- 
liver certain registered letters which the 
clerk in charge is said to have forgotten 
to hand to him before he started his 
delivery ; and if he is aware that Wayte, 
who has served 37 years, and has borne 
an exceptionally good character, has been 
deprived of three extra stripes recom- 
mended by the Tweedmouth Committee! 


Tos FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): The clerk in charge did not 
forget to hand these registered letter 
to the postman. The postman neglected 
to apply for them before starting on his 
second delivery, although told that 
there were such letters—and on his 
return he refused to take them 
out and deliver them, on the plea that 
the shops to which they were addressed 
would be closed. The superintendent 
took them out, found all the shops open, 
and delivered them. For this Wayte 
was not punished but cautioned. His 
length of service rendered him eligible 
for three additional good conduct stripes 
under the recommendations of the 
Tweedmouth Committee, provided his 
conduct was good. Unfortunately this 
was not the case, and the award could 
not, therefore, be made. He has since 
lost one of the three stripes he held in 
1898 for hie connection with gambling 
irregularities at Hanley Post Office? 


RURAL .POSTMEN ON-FIXED WAGES. 
Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask. the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, what in- 
crease has been made in the number of 
rural postmen on fixed wages since the 
introduction of Mr. Raikes’ arrangement 
for payment of wages on scale in 1891? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The increase in the 
number of rural postmen on fixed wages 
since the introduction of Mr. Raikes’ ar- 
rangement for the payment of wages on 
scale in 1891 has been from 481 to 980. 
The deliveries in rural districts have, 
of course, largely increased; and many 
of these rural postmen on fixed wages are 
men working for only parts of the day. 


Company. 


RURAL POSTMEN’S PAY. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, why, con- 
sidering that the Department admitted, 
through Mr. Lewin Hill, before the 
Tweedmouth Inquiry, that there were 
no sufficient grounds for paying rural 
postmen who started from a town office 
less than town postmen who worked in 
the town, rural postmen are paid 2s. per 
week less maximum wage than town 
postmen at the same offices? 


Mr. HANBURY: The wages of rural 
postmen starting from a town office on 
a country walk are fixed at 2s. per week 
less, at the maximum of the scale, than 
those of the town postmen at the same 
offices, on the recommendation of Lord 
Tweedmouth’s Committee, made after 
hearing all the evidence on the subject. 


NIGER CHARTERED COMPANY. 

Mr. CC. M‘ARTHUR (Liverpool, 
Exchange): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is in a position to give any 
further information as to the approxi- 
mate date when the transfer of the Niger 
Territories from the control of the Char- 
tered Company to that of the Imperial 
Government may be expected to take 
place, also as to the terms of the trans- 
fer and the position in which the Royal 
Niger Company will stand in relation to 
other traders after it is effected? 


‘Tos UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): Nothing 
can at-present be added tothe Chancel- 
lor of ‘the Exchequer’s answers: of 16th 
February and 23rd February. 
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133 South Grove 
MOUNTPOTTINGER POST OFFICE, 
BELFAST. 


Mr. E. M‘'HUGH (Armagh, S&.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmas- 
ter-General, if he is aware that a Ques- 
tion was asked in this House two years 
ago with a view to having Mountpot- 
tinger Post Office, Belfast, made an 
office for delivery of telegrams; that 
about a year ago a memorial was signed 
by the principal inhabitants of Mount- 
pottinger and lodged with the Belfast 
postmaster setting forth the urgent need 
of making Mountpottinger Post Office 
an office for delivery as well as despatch 
of telegrams; and that neither delivery 
from the head office, which is more than 
a mile distant, nor delivery from 
Connswater (sub-office), which is also 
situated at a considerable distance, will 
satisfy the residents of Mountpottinger ; 
and whether he will make Mountpot- 
tinger an office for delivery of tele 
grams, which would entail a very trifling 
outlay and confer a great boon on the 
inhabitants, and would, in a short time 
it is confidently believed, prove a source 
of revenue to the Government? 


Mr. HANBURY: Representations 
have been made as to the delivery of 
telegrams at Mountpottinger. A Ques- 
tion on the subject was asked by the 
honourable Member himself in May of 
last year. Very careful inquiry has been 
made, but the maintenance of the pre- 
sent system at Mountpottinger is con- 
sidered to be on the whole the more con- 
ducive to the public advantage. 


WAIMA. 


Mr. BILL (Stafford, Leek): I beg to. 


ask the Under. Secretary of State for 
Foreign. Affairs whether. the communi- 
cation addressed to the French Govern- 
ment on 14th July, 1898, on the subject 
of Waima, to which no reply has been 
received, or any previous communica- 
cation, contained any demand for a 
pecuniary indemnity; and, if, so, what 
was the amount asked for? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The communication 
in question alluded to the fact of pecu- 
niary--indemnity being. claimed,: but. no 
fixed, amount, was asked for. 
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BARBADOS SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): On behalf of the honourable 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
House will have an opportunity to ex- 
press its opinion as to the contemplated 
loan of £100,000 to the Barbados sugar 
planters, to meet loans that they may 
have incurred in consequence of possible 
losses by the late hurricane, before such 
advances are made to them; and, if so, 
when ? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampzruain, Bir- 
mingham, W.): It is proposed that if 
the Colonial Loans Fund Bill becomes 
law, the loans of £50,000 each to the 
Governments of Barbadoes and St. Vin- 
cent shall be raised under its provisions 
and the Bill authorising these loans 
will be introduced as soon as the Colonial 
Loans Fund Bill is disposed of. 


SOUTH GROVE BOARD SCHOOL, BOW. 

Mr. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowestoft) : 
I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether he is aware that 
the London School Board recently pur- 
chased Nos. 32, 34, 36, 38, Albion 
Street, South Grove, Bow, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the South Grove 
Board School, and, having decided not 
to pull down the houses, served the 
tenants with one week’s notice to. quit, 
the notice being dated the 18th Feb- 
ruary; that the tenants were told at 
the same time that, if they would con- 
sent to pay lls. 6d. per week, instead 
of the rental of 9s. 6d. per week, which 
they had hitherto paid, they could 
stay; that the tenant of No. 38, Mrs. 
Halsey, has lived there for over nine 
years, and has ‘never paid more than 
9s. 6d. per week, and ‘that. when - the 
School Board collector recently called: 
to collect the increased..rent: her «hus 
band. was lying dead in: the house; and: 
that the tenant of No. 36, Mrs. Dickin-’ 
son has lived there for nine “years. at. 
9s... 6d, per week ; whether he is aware: 
that an appeal. has been» made: to: the: 
Board to allow these tenants to remain,: 
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and not to extract from them an increase 
of 20 per cent. in their renta], and that 
this appeal has been rejected; and, 
whether the Education Department 
have any power to interfere in the 
matter, or will make a representation 
to the Board? 


Missions to 


Tus VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The Committee of Council have no in- 
formation upon the matter referred to. 
As they have no power to interfere, 
they do not propose to make any repre- 
sentation to the Board. 


BOUNTY-FED IMPORTS. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies when he will be able to 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Return promised last Session, showing 
the amounts of bounty paid by various 
Colonies on the exports of butter and 
other agricultural produce to the United 
Kingdom / 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
COLONIES: The replies to the Cir- 
cular despatch sent to the Colonies on 
this subject on 20th August last have 
now been almost all received, and the 
information contained therein is being 
tabulated, and will be shortly given to 
the House. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork Co, 
N.E.): Is the right honourable Gentle- 
man aware that bounty-fed competi- 
tion is beggaring the Irish farmers? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE PECULIAR PEOPLE. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
Senior, a member of the Peculiar 
People, who received a sentence of four 
months’ imprisonment for neglecting 
to provide medica] treatment for his 
child; and whether he will consider the 
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advisability of remitting the remaining 
portion of Senior’s sentence? 


Prisoners. 


Tas UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. J. 
Couunes, Birmingham, Bordesley): 
The offence of which Senior was found 
guilty was manslaughter. The case has 
received careful attention, but no suf- 
ficient ground has been shown for a re- 
mission of any part of the sentence. 


NEW YORK HOTEL FIRE. 


Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether the recent 
disastrous fire, attended by so many 
fatalities, at a large hotel in New York, 
has caused any inquiry to be made re- 
specting the sufficiency of the means of 
exit, in the event of fire, from the huge 
hotels and mansions erected during 
recent years in this City; whether the 
plans of the internal arrangements of 
these buildings are examined by any 
competent architectural authorities ; 
and whether there are statutory powers 
for enforcing arrangements for the 
safety of the inmates? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The disaster re- 
ferred to is so recent that no such in- 
quiry as the honourable Member sug- 
gests has, I think, been made as a re- 
sult of it. But I understand that the 
matter will be brought before the 
Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council. The London Building 
Act, 1894, contains provisions for se- 
curing the safety of persons living in 
the hotels and mansions referred to in 
case of fire; and the plans of such 
building are subject to examination by 
the district surveyor, who has power 
to require fire-resisting construction in 
cases where he may deem it necessary. 


MISSIONS TO PRISONERS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether the Prison Com- 
missioners have lately issued a circular 
to the chairmen of prison visiting com- 
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mittees, stating that the Commissioners | 
desire to encourage mission services and 
religious addresses in prisons, and that 
they have framed rules for their regu- 
lation; whether these rules provide 
that, while moral or religious addresses 
may be delivered by members of other 
religious bodies, missions can be author- 
ised only when they are under the 
auspices of the Established Church or of 
organisations connected with it; what 
is the ground for the distinction; and, 
will the Home Secretary make such 
representations to the Prison Com- 
missioners as will lead to its abandon- 
ment. 


Mr. COLLINGS: The answer to 
the first two paragraphs is in the 
affirmative. The circular is, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State, in ac- 
cordance with the Prison Act, 1865, 
which contemplates that the services in 
prison chapels shall be those of the 
Established Church, but makes provi- 
sion for prisoners of other denomina- 
tions being specially attended by 
ministers of their own persuasion. This 
appears to the Secretary of State to 
justify the distinction which has been 
made between religious services or 
missions and addresses. There has 
been, and is, however, no objection to 
the delivery of moral or religious ad- 
dresses in the prison chapels, subject 
to the approval of the visiting com- 
mittee. 


WORKHOUSE DIETARIES AND FOOD 
WASTE. 

Mr. HAZELL (Leicester) : I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the Bethnal Green 
Board of Guardians has reported that, 
having served out to the children under 
their care the exact quantity of food 
ordered by the Local Government Board, 
and having carefully collected and 
measured the surplus unconsumed, they 
found there was a waste of no less than 
190 gallons of* bread, meat, potatoes, 
and milk during the week ended 30th 
November 1898 alone, and that the waste 
of milk only for the last three weeks of 
December 1898 was shown by careful 
measurement to amount to 178 gallons ; 
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and if he is aware that the Chorlton 
Board of Guardians has complained of 
waste in the same way, and reported that, 
by disregarding the orders of the Local 
Government Board for a certain period, 
a saving of 40 per cent. of food was 
effected without stinting any of the 
children in any way; and whether, as 
this waste is due to the want of regard 
paid in the recognised dietary to the in- 
dividual appetites and health of the 
children, it is the intention of the Board 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Committee on Workhouse Dietary ap- 
pointed by the Department on 30th June 
1897, which Committee issued a detailed 
Report, indicating the line of reform to 
prevent such waste on 17th June last? 


Tos SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russewu, Tyrone, S.): The attention of 
the Local Government Board has been 
called to the cases referred to in the 
Question. The Board propose to carry 
out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Workhouse Dietaries, and the 
matter is now receiving their attention. 
It. may be added, as regards the Bethnal 
Green case, that on 27th January last the 
Board informed the guardians that they 
were prepared to assent to the arrange 
ments specified in paragraph 20 of the 
Report of the Committee (which deals 
with the service of food to children in 
schools) being adopted at the schools 
belonging to the guardians, provided 
that the guardians would give an assur- 
ance that the terms of the paragraph 
would be fully carried out. 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, BELFAST. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the churchwarden of St. 
Clement’s, Belfast, who prosecuted a 
man for brawling, has been forced, in 
consequence of menaces, to give up his 
situation, and that, after he gave up his 
situation, certain persons threatened 
they would make a corpse of him before 
he left Belfast; and whether the 
Government intends to bring this state 
of things to an end? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ro tHe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Gsratp W. Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): I am informed that the 
churchwarden of St. Clement’s Church 
who instituted the proceedings referred 
to in the Question was employed as a 
joiner in the shipyard of Messrs. Work-, 
man and Clark until the 11th February 
last, when he was paid off, with some 
60 or 70 other joiners, as there was not 
work for them. So far as the police can 
ascertain, no threats were used towards 
him of the nature alleged in the Question. 
The churchwarden is now in England, 
but his wife, who still resides in Belfast, 
has informed the police that she never 
heard him say he had been threatened. 


Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that 
Miss Crangle, one of the witnesses for 
the prosecution of Johnston in the recent 
brawling case at St. Clement’s, Belfast 
(together with her sister), was on that 
account dismissed from her situation in 
Steen’s Mill; and also that other wit- 
nesses were dismissed from their situa- 
tions for the same reason; and whether 
he proposes to take any action in the 
matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is not 
the fact that Miss Crangle was dismissed 
from her situation in Steen’s Mill. She 
failed to return to her work after the 
trial before the Recorder on the 2nd inst. 
Her place was kept open for a week, and 
then filled, as che did not return. Miss 
Crangle’s sister worked in the same mill. 
After the conviction of Johnson some 
ill-feeling was shown towards her by 
some of the other female workers, who 
hooted and jeered at her. On. this 
account the manager advised her to 
remain away for a few days until the ill- 
feeling should subside. She accordingly 
left, and has not since returned to the 
mill. So far as can be learned, none of 
the other witnesses have been dismissed 
from their situaticns. 


TELEPHONE BILL. 

Mr. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, Kings- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, to name the boundaries of the 
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Mr. HANBURY: The London area 
' under the Telephone Bill will be the area 
defined in Part I. of the Second Schedule 
of the Agreement of 1896 with the 
National Telephone Company, which was 
printed in Parliamentary Paper No. 128 
of last Session. It includes, among other 
places, the municipal boroughs of Rich- 
mond and Kingston-on-Thames, and the 
urban district of Surbiton. 


NAVAL RESERVE MEN AND THE 
FIREMEN’S UNION. 

Coronet DENNY (Kilmarnock): 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that Fircman 
J. K. Harrod, Royal Naval Reserve 
(Book, p. 3064), was engaged to serve on 
board the British steamer “ Bivouac” at 
Swansea, on 9th March 1899, and was 
told to bring his stores and clothes 
aboard; that when he returned to the 
vessel, after having purchased his stores, 
he found that one J. Q. Battye, a union 
delegate, had supplied another fireman in 
his place, informing Harrod that he had 
no authority to ship on the vessel, as he 
was not a union man; whether Naval 
Reserve seamen are compelled to join a 
union before they can obtain employment 
in British ships; and whether the said 
J. Q. Battye holds a licence from the 
Board of Trade, under section 110 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, to supply 
seamen } 


Tue PRESIDENT or tas BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcure, Croydon) : 
I am making inquiries in the case to 
which the honourable Member refers, 
but as both the fireman named and the 
steamer “ Bivouac” are at sea, I am not 
in a position to say whether the state- 
ments in the Question are accurate or 
complete. Naval Reserve men are in 
precisely the same position as other sea- 
men as regards employment on British 
ships. The owner and. master are at 
liberty. to employ whom. they please, 
whether members of a union or not. 
J. Q. Battye does not hold a licence from 
the Board of Trade under the Merchant 
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TELEGRAPHIST MITTON’S GRIEVANCE. 
Mrz. STEADMAN: I beg to tsk the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
a junior telegraphist, named Mitton, in 
receipt of £60 per annum, who, on 28th 
January 1899, was placed on counter 
duties at the Threadneedle Street Post 
Office, and on that day lost 9s. 6d. 
during the course of business; whether 
he was placed on these important duties 
without opportunity to thoroughly learn 
the routine, and against his protests ; 
and, whether, under these circumstances, 
and considering his small salary and 
that no risk allowance is granted to him, 
the Postmaster-General will consider the 
advisability of refraining from compel- 
ling Mitton to make good the amount? 


Mr. HANBURY: Mr. Mitton, who is 
22 years of age, was, in commen with 
other junior officers, selected by the 
Controller in the early part of last year 
to be trained in postal counter work, 
and has been engaged on the duty ever 
since. No protest against this appears 
to have been received from him. The 
duty to which he was allotted was, it is 
reported, a very simple one, which any 
junior with ordinary intelligence ought 
certainly to discharge satisfactorily, the 
stock of stamps in his charge amounting 
to £5 only. The Postmaster-General 
sees no reason to relieve Mr. Mitton from 
the responsibility of making good the 
amount. 


SORTERS’ CHRISTMAS PAY. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, whether the 
members of the staff of sorter-tele- 
graphists who performed compulsory 
overtime in the sorting office during the 
Christmas pressure can now be paid the 
amount of money they then earned? 


Mr. HANBURY: These officers were 
paid yesterday, the delay being due to 
its being found necessary to make 
special inquiry into the matter. 


{23 Marcu 1899} 
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MISCARRIAGE OF A MONEY ORDER. 
Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether he is aware that a money order 
for £1, taken out at Binbrook on 27th 
August last by P. Kirrane, in favour of 
Mrs. Kirrane, Drymills, county Mayo, 
was paid through the Ulster Bank, Bally- 
haunis, on 17th September; and that 
Mr. Kirrane has complained that the 
order in question was not delivered to 
his wife and has been fraudulently 
cashed through the bank mentioned ; 
and what steps, if any, have been taken 


by the Post Office authorities to diseover 
the guilty parties to this transaction? 


Mr. HANBURY: The facts are as 
stated. Every possible inquiry has 
been made by the local police and by 
the Post Office authorities, and while 
there is no recollection of the particular 
letter in which the order was enclosed, 
and which, as is usual with Mrs. Kirrane’s 
correspondence, was called for at the 
local post office, the staff there are cer- 
tain that no letter so addressed has been 
delivered, except to Mrs. Kirrane, or 
some member of her family. The 
order is found to have been paid 
through the banking account of a local 
tradesman, who was in the habit of 
cashing Mrs. Kirrane’s money orders for 
her, and whose manager, in fact, wrote 
her name on it at the time, as being 
that of the person from whom he re- 
ceived it, 


BALLINDINE TELEGRAPH DELIVERIES. 


Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster-General, will he explain 
why telegrams which were delivered free 
at Drymills (Irishtown) from Ballindine, 
county Mayo, some time ago, are now 
subject to an extra charge of 1s.; and 
if he can see his way to recommend the 
abolition of this charge? 


Mr. HANBURY: Telegrams for Dry- 
mills are delivered free, but telegrorus 
for Irishtown are properly charged Is. 
for porterage, as it is over three miles 
from Ballindine. 
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GIBRALTAR MAILS. 


Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster- 
General, whether (as explained in Con- 
sular Reports, Nos. 350 and 1958) letters 
between England and Gbraltar, or other 
places in the South of Spain, still suffer 
i2 hours’ delay in Madrid both going 
and coming; whether this delay could 
not be obviated by an adjustment of 
the hours of arrival and departure of 
mails in Madrid; and whether he will 
take steps to bring the matter before 
the Spanish postal authorities with a 
view of expediting communications 
between England and Gibraltar? 


Mr. HANBURY: The delay referred 
to by the honourable Member still con- 
tinues. There is only one fast service 
in the day between Madrid and Gibraltar 
in each direction; and it does not con- 
nect with the fast services between 
Madrid and this country. The Post- 
master-General has made repeated re- 
presentations on the subject to the 
Spanish postal authorities, but without 
any successful results; and he fears that 
any further representations would be 
equally fruitless. 


RATE LIABILITY IN IRELAND. 


Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
landlord or the tenant is liable to pay 
the portion of the rates formerly paid 
by the landlord, in cases where an agree- 
ment for sale has been arrived at, but 
the sale has not been sanctioned by the 
Land Commissioners ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Assuming 
the agreement to be an agreement to 
purchase under the Land Purchase Act, 
if such an agreement falls through owing 
to the refusal of the Land Commis- 
sioners to sanction it, the respective 
parties are remitted to their original 
position. 


PAY OF LABOURERS AT HAUL- 
BOWLINE. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he is aware that the, labourers 
employed in the Army Ordnance Depart- 
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ment at Haulbowline only receive 16s, 
per week; and whether, in view of the 
fact that at no other station is so low 
a rate paid, the War Office will consider 
the desirability of raising the scale of 
wages at Haulbowline to the standard 
fixed for labourers at the Naval side of 
the Island ? 


Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powsu 
Wuusms, Birmingham, S.): There are 
labourers employed in the Ordnance 
Store Department at Athlone, Cer- 
rickfergus and Enniskillen who are 
paid at the rate of 16s. a week. From 
inquiries which have been made it ap- 
pears that this is the rate current in the 
districts named for the class of labour 
referred to. 


Captain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether so low a rate as 16s. is paid by 
any other public department! 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: From in- 
quiry made, it appeared that 16 shillings 
is the rate current in the districts for 
labour of the kind employed by the War 
Department. 


Cartan DONELAN: Is the honour- 
able Member aware that these labourers 
have to row themselves backwards and 
forwards to their work, as they live on 
the mainland? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: If they 
are employed on an island I suppose that 
would be so. 


Mr J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.): Is 
it not the practice to regulate wages by 
those current in the district? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is now raising a 
general question. 


SUMMONSES AGAINST DOG OWNERS. 
Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he will give, follow- 
ing the information facilitated last year, 
the number of summonses in the year 
1897 for offences under the Muzziing of 
Dogs Orders in England and Wales! 
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Mr. COLLINGS: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer this. The information 
referred to as having been given last year 
was furnished by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and I can now 
state the corresponding figures for 1897. 
In that year 31,357 pensons were frosc- 
cuted, of whom 26,519 were convicted for 
offences relating to dogs. In _ these 
figures, as in those given last year, other 
offences are included besides infringe- 
ments of the Muzzling Orders. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS. 

Mr. FIRBANK (Hull, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, with 
regard to the regulation adopted by the 
Board of Inland Revenue under clause 10 
of the Order in Council of 15th August 
1890, which came into force on the 31st 
March 1898, under which all officers who 
had attained the age of 63 years should 
be required to retire, provided they had 
completed 40 years’ pensionable ser- 
vice and had attained the maximum of 
their class, and that on and after 
the Ist April 1899 the age for retire- 
ment should be 62 years, and that no 
departure from these rules would be 
allowed except upon public grounds, 
whether exceptions have already been 
made ; whether he would give a Return 
giving the names of those officers whose 
services have been retained, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is desirable 
in the public interests to retain them ; 
and whether the Treasury will take 
steps to insure that the regulation will 
be impartially enforced as from the Ist 
April 18994 


Mr. HANBURY: The Board of Inland 
Revenue, I am assured, have not made, 
and will not make, any exception to the 
rule, which will be strictly and impar- 
tially enforced. Extensions of service be- 
yond the age-limit have been made, and 
will be made, only on public grounds. 
For example, the increase in the number 
of tax districts recently sanctioned ren- 
ders it necessary to retain a certain num- 
ber of officers who have passed the limit, 
as otherwise officers could not be sup- 
plied to the new districts. 


{23 Marcu 1899} 
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ALASKAN BORDER DISPUTE. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether a modus vivend 
has been arrived at in the matter of the 
Alaskan border pending a permanent 
settlement of the question; and whether 
any information has reached the Foreign 
Office concerning collisions arising out of 
this disputed border? 


Mr. BRODRICK: A proposal has beer 
made by the United States Government, 
and is under consideration, for a modus 
vivendt in the matter of the Alaskan 
boundary. The answer to the second por- 
tion of the Question is in the negazive. 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
he is now in a position to give parti- 
culars of the claim for compensation 
made by the British New Guinea Syndi- 
cate in consequence of the disallowance 
of an ordinance passed by the Legisla- 
ture of that dependency? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
COLONIES: The British New Guinea 
Syndicate have submitted particulars of 
their claim to the Governor of Queens- 
land through the Agent-General of the 
Colony, but I am not prepared to state 
the particulars while the matter is 
unsettled. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE BUILDINGS. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether- 
the Conference as to the future of the 
Imperial Institute buildings, fore- 
shadowed in his statement of 14th 
February, has yet been held; and, if so,.. 
with what results? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
COLONIES: The Conference has not yet 
been held, the first meeting will be held 
on the 24th instant, and it is probable 
that several] further meetings will be- 
necessary. 
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KHAIBAR PASS. -« 


Cotonst, MILWARD (Warwick, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether it is in- 
tended to withdraw the British troops 
from Lundi Kotal and to hold fhe Khai- 
bar Pass by Khaibar levies; whether it 
is intended to complete the fort upon 
Suffolk Hill, above Lundi Kotal; 
whether a satisfactory water supply de 
fensible in case of need has been ob- 
tained; and, whether the supporting 
force at Peshawar will be increased or 
rendered more mobile? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorez Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The answers to the first 
and last clauses of my honourable 
Friend’s Question are in the affirmative 
The position and construction of the pro- 
posed fort on Suffolk Hill, and the ques- 
tion of its water supply, are still under 
consideration. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Cardiff): Will the 
supporting force at Peshawar be in- 
structed to support the native levies and 
not leave them in the lurch? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I do not think, that question 
arises out of, or is in any way connected 
with, my answer. 


COUNTERVAILING SUGAR DUTIES IN 
INDIA. 

Cotone, MILWARD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the doubling of the Sugar 
Bounties by Continental nations in 1896, 
and the closure of the United States to 
bounty-fed sugar in 1897, caused a vast 
increase in the supply of such sugar to 
the Indian market; whether he can in- 
form the House the weight of bounty- 
fed beet sugar landed in India in the 
years 1894-5 and 1897-8 respectively ; 
whether the importation above alluded 
to caused an immediate shrinkage in the 
price of sugar, and also in the acreage 
under sugar cultivation in India; what 
was the acreage under sugar cultivation 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, 
and the Central Provinces in the yearr 
1894-5 and 1897-8 respectively; and 
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disastrous to the neighbouring Colony 
of Mauritius. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I am aware that a great in- 
crease in the imports of bounty-fed 
sugar into India took place in the year 
1897, though I cannot state with cer- 
tainty the causes which led to it. The 
amount of such sugar imported in 1894-5 
was 282,000 cwts.; in 1897-8, 2,182,000 
ewts. I am also aware that there was a 
great decrease in the acreage under 
sugar cane in India between 1895-6 and 
1896-7 ; the figures for 1897-8 have not 
yet reached me. Great apprehension 
has been caused among the sugar 
growers in the Mauritius by the increas- 
ing importation into India of bounty- 
fed sugar, but I do not know that any 
disastrous results have as yet been pro- 
duced. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he wil] grant a return of the 
mileage of railways under construction 
and in contemplation in India, with par- 
ticulars of cost both actual and esti- 
mated; also a similar Return of water- 
ways and irrigation works; and whether 
he can see his way to making this an 
Annual Return? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA : I will lay on the Table a Return 
giving the information for which the 
honourable Member asks, and I think it 
would be well to make it an Annual Re- 
turn. 


ROYAL GUN FACTORY, WOOLWICH 
ARSENAL. 

Captain NORTON (West Newington) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office if he can explain why 
workmen are now being discharged from 
the Royal Gun Factory, Woolwich Ar- 
senal, in spite of the fact that they 
willingly consented to a system of book- 
ing short money, varying from: 5s. 
to 2s. per week, in order to avoid dis- 
charge ; whether work in the Royal Gun 
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Factory on the 6-inch gun has been 
stopped, while contractors are deliver- 
ing the new 6-inch gun completed for 
the Inspection Branch; and whether he 
will consider the advisability, instead 
of discharging more men, of transferring 
them to the Royal Carriage Department, 
where overtime is now being worked? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Nothing 
is known in regard to the state. 
ment as to short booking in the first 
paragraph of the Question. The work 
on the 6-inch gun has not been stopped. 
In regard to the third paragraph, I must 
refer the honourable Member to my 
reply to a Question put by the honour- 
able Member for Battersea on the 20th 
instant. 


Sm C. DILKE: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for Battersea, 1 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether orders for guns, 
after being given to the Royal Gun 
Factory, have been cancelled and placed 
in contractor’s hands; and, if so, will he 
explain on what grounds; and what is 
the relative value of gun orders given 
to the Royal Gun Factory and to private 
contractors during the past two years? 


Mr; POWELL WILLIAMS: No 
order given to the Royal Gun Factory 
for guns has been cancelled and placed 
in contractor’s hands. The estimated 
value of orders for guns allotted to the 
Ordnance Factories in the two years 
1897-1899 is £876,370. The value of 
orders given to the trade is £1,109,940. 


WAIMA. 

Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any progress has been 
made in the negotiations with the French 
Government in regard to the settlement 
of the claims for compensation to the 
families of British officers killed by 
French troops at Waima in December 
18934 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid I have 
nothing to add to the previous answer 
IT have given on this subject. 


{23 Marcu 1899} 
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EPPING SEWERAGE. 

Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND: I 
beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
is aware that for some time past 
great complaints have been made of the 
inadequacy of the system of sewers in 
the urban district of Epping; whether 
application was made to him more than 
a year ago by the district council for 
sanction to raise a loan for the purpose 
of carrying out further works of sewer- 
age and sewage disposal; whether there 
is any reason why the loan applied for 
should not now be sanctioned, so that 
works urgently required in the interests 
of the public health may be proceeded 
with without delay; and, in case the 
urban district council neglects to pro- 
ceed, what steps can the ratepayers take 
to oblige them to do so? 


Mr. RUSSELL : The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received com- 
plaints on the subject of the sewage at 
Epping. The Urban District Council 
applied in November, 1897, for sanction 
to a loan for works of sewerage and 
sewage disposal, and also for a Pro- 
visional Order for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land for the scheme. This 
Order was confirmed last Session, but 
the district council state that they have 
experienced difficulty in acquiring the 
land, and they are considering a dif- 
ferent scheme from that originally con- 
templated. The Board are communi- 
cating with the district council, urging 
them to proceed at once in the matter. 


HULME GUARDIANS ELECTION. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that Mr. Bloomfield, 
clerk to the Chorlton Board of Guardians, 
and returning officer for the election of 
guardians for the township of Hulme, 
has, in spite of the request of the 
managers, persisted in fixing St. Wil- 
frid’s School as polling place for the 
election to be held on the 27th instant, 
although he could have obtained St. 
Michael’s Board School, within 30 yards 
of St. Wilfrid’s, without difficulty ; 
whether he is aware that it was repre- 
sented to Mr. Bloomfield that St. Wil- 
frid’s School was in use outside school 
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hours as a committee room for the 
Roman Catholic candidate, and that to 
deprive them of their committee room 
on the day of election would seriously 
interfere with the election ; and whether 
the Local Government Board will repre- 
sent to Mr. Bloomfield the desirability 
of selecting some other polling station 
than St. Wilfrid’s School? 


Mr. RUSSELL: The attention of 
the Local Government Board has been 
called to the case referred to in the 
Question. Section 6 of the Ballot Act, 
1872, as applied to the election of 
guardians, empowering the returning 
officer to use, free of charge, for the 
purpose of taking the poll or counting 
the votes at an election of guardians, 
any room in a school receiving a grant 
out of moneys provided by Parliament. 
The matter is not one in which the 
Local Government Board have any juris- 
diction whatever, and it does not appear 
to them that they could intervene with 
regard to it. 


COMPULSORY SICK CLUBS. 

Mr. H. S. SAMUEL (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he can now state whether he 
is prepared to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the Departmental 
Inquiry into the question of Compulsory 
Sick Clubs? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The report re- 
ferred to has already been presented to 
the House, as appears from the Votes 
and Proceedings for the 14th of this 
month. It will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers as soon as the printers can manage 
to issue it: I hope by Saturday next. 


INDIAN OPINION ON COUNTERVAIL- 
ING DUTIES. 

Mr. MACLEAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if the Bom- 
bay and Kurrachee Chambers were 
among the important public bodies con- 
sulted by the Government of India in 
order to ascertain public opinion on the 
proposal] to place a countervailing duty 
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on foreign bounty-fed sugar ; and if those 
chambers expressed opinions adverse to 
the Bill which has now been passed into 
law? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The text of the opinions of the 
various chambers of commerce on the 
sugar duties question has not yet reached 
me, but a telegraphic summary of the 
opinions received states that the Kur- 
rachee chamber thought it a duty uncalled 
for on general theoretical grounds, but 
admitted they had no opportunity of 
noting the effect of imports on home in- 
dustry. The Bombay chamber expressed 
somewhat similar opinions. I hope to 
receive and lay on the Table these and 
other Papers on the question within a 
few weeks. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can now state what course he 
proposes to adopt in reference to the 
Regulation of Railways Bill; and 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a statement by a gentleman who -intro- 
duced the deputation to him on Thurs- 
day last that, in his opinion, and, so far 
as he could gather, in the general opinion 
of the deputation, the proposed inquiry 
should be by a tribunal in the nature of 
a Royal Commission and certainly not 
by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE: It is not proposed to take the 
Second Reading on Monday next. As 
the statement referred to was made to 
me it may be presumed that my atten- 
tion was drawn to it, but the honourable 
Gentleman’s version of the statement is 
not in accordance with my recollection. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS: Has the right 
honourable Gentleman seen the letter in 
the Press from which the second para- 
graph of my Report is taken almost 
verbatim ? 


Tus PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir, I have not. 
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153. Bishopric of 
SOUTH WALES COLLIERIES AND THE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury if he can 
say what schemes have been certified 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for contracting out of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897, in the case of 
South Wales collieries; if he can give 
generally the terms of such schemes and 
the number of workmen who have con- 
tracted out; if there will be any con- 
siderable difficulty in giving a Return on 
the subject; and what opportunities 
were afforded the workmen of objecting 
to schemes before they were certified, 
and to what extent such opportunities 
were availed of? 


Mr. HANBURY: Schemes for nearly 
all the principal collieries in South Wales 
have been certified by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, and his Report, which 
was presented to the House and ordered 
to be printed three weeks ago, contains 
as required by the Act, full particulars of 
their provisions. There will, accordingly, 
be no necessity for a special Return. 
The schemes give compensation equiva- 
lent to that of the Act at the cost of 
the employer, and other benefits at the 
cost of the workman. The number of 
workmen who have contracted out is not 
known. In each case the scheme was 
exhibited in the colliery for the perusal 
of the workmen, with notice that any 
workman might forward observations 
upon it to the Registrar. The workmen 
did not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS: Were these 
schemes not exhibited during the great 
lockout, when there were few, if any, 
men employed at the collieries? 


Tue PRESIDENT or ros BOARD or 
TRADE: I think not, but I will inquire. 


COUNTY HISTORIES. 

Mr. MORE (Shropshire, Ludlow): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government 
have any official knowledge of the 
histories of counties about to be com- 
piled, or in course of compilation, said 
to be under Her Gracious Majesty’s ap- 
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proval, to mark the close of the pre- 
sent century; if he is aware~ that 
accounts of counties were compiled 100 
years ago by the old Board of Agricul- 
ture; and whether he will recommend 
that these accounts of counties, com- 
piled at the end of the last century, 
should be reprinted? 


Tas FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
E.): I have no official knowledge of the 
histories to which my _ honourable 
Friend refers, but I understand that, 
under very favourable auspices, there 
is such a history being prepared. I also 
believe that it will embody—as indeed 
it must embody—the information con- 
tained in the series of county histories 
compiled 10Q years ago. These county 
histories were issued by the then local 
Board of Agriculture, but the Board of 
Agriculture was not a Government de- 
partment; it was an association sub- 
sidised by the Government, but not 
under Government control. I am 
further informed that they can be ob- 
tained without any great difficulty by 
those who are interested in the subject. 
In these circumstances it would be 
hardly desirable or possible to expend 
public money on the republication of 
these very interesting documents. 


BISHOPRIC OF MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the provisions of 
the Act of 5 Victoria, cap. 6, section 3, 
which provides that no person shall be 
consecrated a bishop in a Foreign 
country until one of the archbishops has 
applied for Her Majesty’s licence 
authorising him to consecrate such per- 
son, nor until the archbishop has been 
fully assured of the sufficiency of such 
person in good learning, of his sound- 
ness in his faith, and of the purity of 
his morals, the Government have ad- 
vised, or will advise, Her Majesty to 
issue such a licence to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to consecrate the Rev. 
G. L. King, Vicar of St. Mary’s, South 
Shields, a member of the English 
Church Union, as Bishop of Madagascar? 


Toe FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY: I understand that the licence 
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to which the honourable Member refers 
can only be applied for through the 
Foreign Secretary; but I cannot con- 
ceive that, on the application of the 
Archbishop, any Foreign Secretary 
would refuse to further the licence. 


ATLANTIC CATTLE TRADE. 

Cotonen Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if he can state what 
has been the loss in the series of 
Atlantic gales between Ist November 
1898 and 28th February 1899 of live 
cattle coming to this country from 
British North America, the United 
States, Central and South America; 
and if, having regard to the fact that 
the immediate slaughter of cattle is in- 
sisted upon on landing in Great Britain, 
he can, with a view to the avoidance of 
suffering, do what is possible to urge 
that the animals shall be killed prior 
to embarkation, having in view also the 
great economy of space, labour, and 
money in the shipment of dead meat? 


Tae PRESIDENT or taz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): 2,072 cattle, 
out of a total shipment of 140,710, or 
14 per cent., were lost in course of 
transit across the Atlantic during the 
four months from November 1898 to 
February last. I have no means of in- 
fluencing the conversion of this trade 
into a purely dead meat trade—a matter 
which is obviously, governed by economic 
considerations over which I have no 
control—but we shall continue to do 
everything we can to improve the con- 
ditions under which it is carried on. 


GALWAY VOTERS’ LISTS. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): On 
behalf of the honourable Member for 
East Galway, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to the condition of the voters’ 
lists in the electoral division of the 
county of Galway; whether he is aware 
that in the Barnavilla, Kilconnel, district 
the Poor Law guardian of the division 
and the honorary secretary of the dis- 
pensary committee have been deprived 
of their votes, both resident in the dis- 
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trict and having their rates paid, that 
the names of minors have been put on 
the list, whilst the names of men who 
have been on for many years, and are 
still entitled, have been expunged; 
whether these changes were made after 
the lists passed through the hands of 
the clerk of the union; whether in the 
county of Galway the number of voters 
on the register do not equal or exceed 
the number of inhabited houses in the 
county; whether he is aware that the 
utmost dissatisfaction prevails in the 
district owing to the present state of 
the register; and whether the Local 
Government Board will investigate the 
matter and ascertain who is respon- 
sible? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board have been in com- 
munication with the Clerk of the Peace 
for the County Galway and with the 
Clerk of the Ballinasloe Union relative 
to the condition of the voters’ lists in 
the county, to which the Board’s atten- 
tion has been drawn by the honourable 
Member’s Question. The Clerk of the 
Peace states he is not aware that any 
names were expunged from the lists 
save those to which objections were 
made in the usual manner at Revision 
Sessions, and that no changes were 
made in the lists, when revised, except 
to place the names in alphabetical order. 
The Clerk of the Union states he is in- 
formed that the names of some persons 
are omitted from the lists who should 
be included, but that these names were 
not omitted by him. Neither of these 
officials is aware that the names of 
minors have been placed on the lists. 
The statement in the fourth paragraph 
appears to be correct. The Local 
Government Board exercise no power or 
jurisdiction in respect to the prepara- 
tion of the lists of voters, and they pos- 
sess no means of further investigating 
the several matters referred to in the 
Question. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or ras TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E): Before making my Motion, it may 
be convenient to state here the course 
of business for the few remaining days on 
which business can be transacted before 
the beginning of the holidays. To-morrow 
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it is understood that we take the 
Division on the Second Reading of the 
London Government Bill. I hope it will 
not be necessary to suspend the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule, and I think that probably 
it will not be necessary. But I shall make 
inquiries in the course of the evening on 
that point, and if it is necessary I shall 
give notice at the adjournment of the 
House. On Monday we have first to get 
through the small matter of referring 
the Food and Drugs Bill to the Grand 
Committee; and I anticipate the re- 
mainder of the night will be spent in 
discussing the Scotch Private Legislation 
Bill. I presume that that will be con- 
cluded on Monday night, and if it be, I 
should suggest that the House meet at 
12 o’clock on Tuesday, for the purpose 
of discussing the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, and for no cther business at all. 
I shall take some Supply on the Monday 
on which we return, which will be the 
first Monday after Easter Monday. On 
that Monday I shall either get the 
Speaker out of the Chair on the Civil 
Service Estimates or take Navy Votes. 
I do not think it is necessary to say any- 
thing more, because the statement of 
business is really the justification for 
the Motion which I now ask the House 
to accept. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Before the 
right honourable Gentleman makes his 
Motion, might I ask him when the third 
reading of the Consolidated Fund Bill 
will be taken? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: As the first Order of Monday. 


Mr. J. ELLIS (Notts., Rushcliffe) : 
Can the right honourable Gentleman 
make any definite statement as to the 
Budget? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY: My right honourable Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not here, 
but perhaps the honourable Member will 
put a Question on the Paper for to- 
morrow, and I will take care then to give 
him a definite answer. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed— 


“That the other Government Business have 
precedence to-morrow of the Committee of Sup- 
ply.”—; ’irst Lord of the Treasury.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_ 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrnzr (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CHarrman of Wars and Mgans, in 
the Clair. | - 


(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Cuause 3. 
Amendment proposed— 


“To omit ‘5’ and substitute ‘4.’”—(Mr. 
Weir.) 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
regret that it is necessary to move 
this Amendment upon clause 3, but it 
does seem to me that the rate of interest 
for the money which it is proposed to 
borrow by this Bill is too high. I beg 
to move that the word “five” be left 
out in order to insert “four.” It appears 
to me that, having regard to the fact 
that Consols are only paying 2? per 
cent. per annum, and that the Bank Rate 
stands at 3 per cent., we ought to re- 
duce the percentage. We may be told 
that money might be difficult to obtain, 
but, in my opinion, in any great crisis, 
whether it be a war or financial crisis, 
this country would not have the slightest 
difficulty in borrowing money at 4 per 
cent. I think the time has arrived when 
5 per cent. should be taken out of this 
Bill, and 4 per cent. should be substi- 
tuted. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHe TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Han- 
puRY, Preston): I hope the honour- 
able Gentleman will not press this 
Amendment to a Division. It is the 
usual clause, which is generally inserted 








in the Bill, and though I quite admit 
that 5 per cent. does seem to be a high 
rate of interest to pay—and in future I 
will take into consideration what the 
honourable Member suggests—the press- 
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ing of this Amendment to a Division 
would put the House to considerable 
inconvenience. I hope, therefore, the 
honourable Member will not press his 
Amendment. 


*Mr. WEIR: I have no desire, Sir, to 
put the House to any inconvenience, and 
the honourable Gentleman having 
promised to take my suggestion into 
consideration, I beg leave to withdraw 
my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause 3, and remaining clauses 
agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time to-morrow. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question [21st 
March |— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
And which Amendment was— 


“To leave out from the word ‘That,’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘no Bill dealing with the Local Gov- 
ernment of the Metropolis will be satisfactory 
which, while disturbing the existing system, 
fails to simplify and complete it, and which 
at the same time renders more difficult the 
attainment of the unity of London.’”—(Mr. 
H. Gladstone.) 


Question again proposed— 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


Sm J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): When the House ad- 
journed on Tuesday I was speaking with 
regard to the Amendment which the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
West Leeds put down on the Paper, that 
no Bill dealing with the local govern- 
ment of the Metropolis will be satisfac- 
tory which, while disturbing the present 
system, fails to simplify and complete 
it, and which at the same _ time 
renders more difficult the attainment 
ef the unity of London. As 
I explained on Tuesday evening, I 
am entirely in favour of this new 
Government Bill for London, that is to 
say, that we require very badly to have 
a new Bill bringing into touch the vast 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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areas of the metropolis one with 
another; but I am opposed to certain 
clauses in the Bill which, I trust, the 
Government will be prepared to alter, 
because the whole constitution of these 
bodies want to be brought to work 
together. The constitution of the new 
borough councils, in my opinion, if 
carried out on the lines of the Bill, 
would not work with that harmony with 
the London County Council which is so 
necessary. We look at Islington as a 
borough, and a large, important 
borough, much larger than any other 
borough in England, and it is necessary 
in reviewing this question to see how 
these two bodies will overlap. Last year 
there was a meeting held of the vestry 
clerks and other representatives from 
the suburbs and vestries, which repre- 
sented about three-quarters of the rate- 
able value of London ; and at this meet- 
ing they decided, after the discussion 
was continued for a week, as to certain 
things which I consider most necessary 
for the future government of London. 
I refer particularly to the question of 
aldermen. What we want is a connect- 
ing link connecting the borough council 
with the County Council. Now, at this 
meeting this question was thoroughly 
discussed, and it was decided first of all 
—and I think very rightly decided— 
that it would be most improper and was 
most inadvisable that we should have 
aldermen put upon the councils of these 
new boroughs. I will explain why. In 
the first place, if you add the number of 
aldermen which is proposed by this Bill, 
taking the new boroughs proposed— 
namely, 36, and the number of alder- 
men and councillors at 72—you would 
have 18 aldermen in each of these 
borough councils—18 multiplied by 36; 
you would have 648 aldermen in Lon- 
don. I think that would make the office 
hardly worth having, and I also think 
they would be of no assistance in the 
government of the particular boroughs. 
I do not like these co-optive aldermen at 
ell. Ido not like the co-optive aldermen of 
the London County Council. The con- 
ference held at Westminster also decided 
that it was advisable that the aldermen 
should cease to exist on the County 
Council, and in their place there should 
be a representative from each of these 
new councils placed on the County 
Council. Now, that is the principle that 
was adopted last year when dealing with 
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the question of Local Government for 
Ireland, and it seems to me that it is a 
most necessary course to adopt in this 
Bill, because it would have this great 
advantage. It is true that under this 
Bill there will be great powers handed 
over to these new municipal boroughs 
which do not come into contact at all 
with the work now carried on by the 
London County Council; but it is pro- 
posed by this Bill—and I myself agree 
with it—that it would be advisable to 
give over to the municipal councils of 
these boroughs a great deal of the work 
now done by the County Council. But 
if you have no connecting link connect- 
ing the one with the other you will be 
placed in a very great difficulty. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin, in the Report of the Royal 
Commission upon which he sat, proposed 
the reverse course to what I suggest. 
He proposed in this direction that mem- 
bers should go from the County Council 
on to these bodies now to be created, 
but having been on the County Council 
myself for some years, I think I may say 
we have none too many councillors 
there now, and, in my opinion, it would 
be a great and important addition to 
have 36 or 40 aldermen as representing 
these new boroughs sitting and advising 
the London County Council. The Lon- 
don County Council, again, would be 
more ready to hand over to these new 
boroughs certain duties, because all the 
aldermen—the 36 or 40 to whom I 
have referred—will be supplicating the 
London County Council to give them 
powers so that they could work for 
themselves; and I think this would be 
a good thing, because when one alder- 
man was asking for these powers there 
would be 35 others looking after the one 
and saying how much money he should 
have, and so on. There is one most 
important thing in connection with this 
transference of powers, and that is, that 
the common fund must not be interfered 
with. The common fund means a con- 
tribution to the equalisation of the rates, 
and it is most important that when a 
borough is asking to take charge of any 
duties which have up to now been per- 
formed by the County Council, that it 
should be arranged by the County 
Council how much money is going to be 
given to the borough to carry out those 
duties. Consequently, as each borough 
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will be wanting to get as much as pos- 
sible, the addition of these aldermen 
would be a good thing, because everyone 
of them would be watching the amount 
that the other required, and would take 
good care to prevent the council getting 
too much out of the London County 
Council. I think that would be a most 
wise course to suggest, because, as the 


Government themselves recognise in 


clause 5, sub-section 3, they do not 
intend by this Bill to force the County 
Council to give over any powers what- 
ever until the County Council itself does 
agree to give these powers over to these 
boroughs. The clause says— 


“Tf the London County Council agree with 
any borough council for the transfer to the 
council of any power capable of being exer- 
cised by the London County Council within 
the borough, the Local Government Board 
may, if they think fit, make a Provisional 
Order for carrying into effect the transfer on 
the conditions specified in the agreement, 
either without modification or with such modi- 
fications as may be assented to by the County 
Council and the borough council.” 


Now, that clearly points to the fact that 
the Government do not intend that this 
Bill should force the County Council to 
give over any duties to any municipal 
boroughs. But I think the mistake in 
this Bill is that if the London County 
Council does grant powers to one 
borough, then, and only then, any 
borough may make an application and 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to grant them a similar con- 
cession. That means that a continual 
fight goes on between these two bodies. 
I want, and I am sure, for the good gov- 
ernment of London, it is important that 
these new bodies, which I hope will be 
called into existence, will work in 
friendly accord with the London County 
Council. It is no good setting up a lot 
of municipal bodies always overlapping 
and always at loggerheads with the cen- 
tral body. It is quite true that under 
this Bill you may have piebald boroughs. 
I do not object to that, because there 
must be some piebald boroughs, for the 
reason that in some boroughs there is 
work to be done, which is not necessary 
to be done in other boroughs; and con- 
ditions may render it necessary, and you 
cannot expect the County Council to 
give over to all boroughs the power 
which they give to some, and that is a 
reason why representatives of these new 
boroughs should come into the County 
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Council, so that they might answer any 
questions asked by the County Council 
in the way of business in respect to 
what was going on in any particular 
borough. I think it would tend to make 
things so much better with regard to 
the whole government on these points. 
Now, there is another question to which 
I wish to call the attention of the House, 
and that is that the First Lord of the 
Treasury has not told us yet what is the 
intention of clause 21. Might I ask the 
First Lord’s attention to this question, 
which is most important, and upon 
which we have had no decided answer. 
It is as regards females. I quite under- 
stand that ladies are to have votes in 
respect to these new bodies, but is it 
proposed that they shall be aldermen? 
Again, I am aware that the term mére 
is very often applied to a lady, and I 
think we ought to have a definite answer 
to that, as to in what way it is to be 
spelt. Is it M-A-Y-O-R? May I ask the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury? That, again, is 
one of the difficulties attending this Bill. 
It does not say what is intended. The 
Government do not seem to have made 
up their mind yet. It is a great pity, I 
think. I think that is one of the 
clauses which should be dealt with—that 
we ought to know definitely who are to 
be aldermen. It is perfectly true that 
in clause 21 it says that the order of 
council is to give an appropriate name 
to the borough, and to fix the days and 
hours and times at which the council is 
to meet ; but it neglects to say whether 
ladies are to be on the council, or 
whether they are to be aldermen or 
mayors. I may say I do not understand 
the policy of the Government in not de- 
claring at once what they are going to 
do. How can we discuss a Bill when we 
do not know who we are going to have 
as aldermen? I am sorry I cannot draw 
an answer from the Front Bench. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: If my honourable Friend wants 
an answer in order to construct his argu- 
ment, I can tell him that there is no 
doubt whatever that women will have 
votes. There is no doubt whatever but 
what they will be eligible to sit upon 
the council; but it is not certain 
whether they can be aldermen or 
mayors. 

Sir J. Blundell Maple. 
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Sm J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: I am 
much obliged to hear so far. And 
may I ask now, Sir, if the right 
honourable Gentleman will oblige’ by 
telling us his opinion as to what 
the intention of the Government 
may be in regard to that matter? We 
all know it does not say in the Bill 
whether they may be aldermen or 
mayors, and that is the very thing which 
we do not know, and the very thing 
which it is necessary that we should 
know; whether the Government intend 
that it shall be so. We know that the 
majority behind the Government is so 
large that they can leave it to the last 
moment to decide, but I think, this 
being the second day of the Debate, 
that the time has come when this ques- 
tion ought to be answered, and I hope 
that before the Debate is over the right 
honourable Gentleman and honourable 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House will devote themselves to that 
particular question and try and extract 
an answer from the right honourable 
Gentleman. It is necessary for the good 
government of London that we should 
get from the Front Bench the necessary 
information which we require. Now, I 
notice in clause 1 that it is left to be 
fixed by the ordinary council what the 
length of time is that these new alder- 
men and councillors are to exist. That, 
to me, is not thoroughly explicit in the 
Bill as to how it is to be done. It would 
be a good thing, in my opinion, if the 
first council was elected right off for 
three years, and that then one-third, 
that is, the lowest in each ward, should 
retire at the end of the first three years, 
the next one-third in the following year, 
and the last one-third in the year after 
that. That is the system we have 
adopted in some of our large clubs—I 
refer to the Constitutional Club, where 
we kept the whole thing going for three 
years, and then one-third of the com- 
mittee went out each year, and it worked 
very well. That is a suggestion which I 
would commend to the Government, and 
I will also suggest that the Government 
should adopt the sugestion which was 
advocated by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Kensington, and should accept 
the proposals that we should have repre- 
sentatives on the London County Coun- 
cil from the councils of these new 
boroughs, when there would be a chance 
to have a representative for the first 
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three years after the formation of these 
important new councils. Now, I wish to 
ask whether it is not possible, and 
whether the Government will not take 
into reconsideration the question of the 
powers to be given to these new 
boroughs to obtain loans. I think it is 
a very unfortunate thing for these 
boroughs to have powers to go and bor- 
row money right and left at a heavy 
interest. I think that might be altered 
by putting in a clause that money might 
be borrowed from the County Council on 
consent of the Local Government Board. 
That is to say, subject to consent being 
given by the Local Government Board, 
the London County Council would lend 
the money out of its common fund at 
2? per cent., and there would not have 
to be any going about borrowing, and 
having to pay heavy interest before these 
loans were floated. I think that very 
often boroughs find a great deal of diffi- 
culty in getting loans granted to them 
under 34 per cent., whereas if they bor- 
row from the County Council they would 
get the money at 2} per cent. I think, 
myself, that it would be a most desirable 
thing to adopt that suggestion. Dealing 
with the question of audit, I think it 
would be desirable that we should have 
the same system of audit as we have in 
the London County Council; that is to 
say, that an auditor should be appointed 
who is not a ratepayer of London. Again, 
I am decidedly opposed—I said so on the 
First Reading—to the idea of these local 
authorities having power given to them 
to promote Bills in Parliament. I think 
it would be a very extensive liberty to 
give them, and would be very expensive 
to the ratepayers of London. Our rates 
are heavy enough, as we all know, now, 
and it seems to be a great pity as to 
that. Then I come to another question. 
I notice that the Government has made 
it possible to cut off some portion of the 
County of London. I shall lose part of 
my constituency at Penge. Part of 
Penge will be handed over to Kent. It 
seems to me a rather ridiculous proceed- 
ing to make London smaller. London is 
expanding every day, and I think it 
would be rather more wise to take in 
some parts of Kent, Surrey and Middle- 
sex into London than to do what is pro- 
posed, so that we might assist to equalise 
the rates and diminish the rates of East 
London. I cannot see why the suburbs 


should have to pay lower rates, while at 
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the same time they receive all the 
benefit of the London County Council. 
I think it would be well in this Bill to 
take powers, no doubt it could be done 
by Parliament afterwards, to deal with 
that important subject. Now, before I 
sit down, I must call the attention of 
the House to some areas of which hon- 
ourable Gentlemen have spoken on the 
other side. I refer to the question that 
they complain that the Bill will interfere 
with the equalisation of rates. I think 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Poplar spoke very strongly upon it, and 
I was very much struck by the fact that 
the honourable Member should not have 
grasped the intention of this Bill. This 
Bill does provide that any expense that 
is now paid for duties performed by the 
County Council will, if those duties are 
transferred to the new boroughs, be paid 
out of the common fund. Any munici- 
pality taking over the work will be paid 
out of the common fund. We are, every 
one of us, desirous, I am sure, that the 
rates in the poorest parts of London 
should not be increased at all, and we 
might provide in future that the whole 
expenditure should come out of the 
County Council fund, and then such 
boroughs will not suffer. Now, suppos- 
ing that certain work was handed over 
to the borough of Camberwell to do 
and to look after, and that work cost 
£1,000 to do, that money would be 
allowed by the County Council to the 
new borough. It is the intention of 
clause 8 that all work taken over by the 
new boroughs should be paid out of the 
county fund, and I concede in no way 
that it can be to the detriment of any 
of the poorer divisions, or that there 
will be an extra expense put upon them 
by placing some of the powers of the 
County Council upon the shoulders of 
borough councils. 


Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): Who is going to fight the case of 
the maintenance of the roads? 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: I need 
not trouble the House upon that mat- 
ter; that is all laid down in 
the Bill. There is no doubt the 
Bill particularly regards that one 
thing: that the roads shall not suffer by 
being in a poor district. I consider it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the 
poorer districts. Complaints have been 
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made as to the formation of the new 
city of Westminster. Now, I rather re- 
joice that we are going to have this 
large city, because, in this large city, 
which it is proposed to create, the con- 
tribution to the County Council fund 
would be very much greater. I think it 
is most necessary that this Bill should 
be passed, because I think it will assist 
in and tend to the better government of 
London, and I hope that the Govern- 
ment will see that everything shall be 
done which is possible to carry the 
Measure through. 


*Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): I cannot 
refrain from expressing my surprise, 
which I imagine is largely shared on 
both sides of the House, that no Mem- 
ber of the Government should yet have 
risen to defend this Measure, not only 
against the most able and exhaustive 
indictment of my right honourable Friend 
the Member for Leeds, but against the 
hardly less damaging criticisms of can- 
did and outspoken friends like the hon- 
ourable Gentleman who has just sat 
down. Such a course I believe to be 
almost, if not entirely, without precedent 
in the case of what is practically the 
principal Measure of the Session. In the 
few observations with which I will ask 
to trouble the House I shall not attempt 
to cover the whole ground, and I shall 
confine myself to the two or three salient 
and capital points which appear to me 
to justify the language of my right 


honourable Friend’s Amendment. By 
way of preface I must say this, 
that it is hardly possible not to 


contrast the tone and temper of the 
speeches which have been delivered 
during this Debate from the opposite 
side of the House with the intentions 
professed and the language held 
little more than a year ago in 
that ill-starred campaign against the 
London County Council, of which this 
Bill is the belated and attenuated out- 
come. Nothing could exceed the sym- 
pathetic, almost deferential terms in 
which one Member after another on the 
opposite side has referred to the London 
County Council. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Chelsea, the noble lord the Mem- 
ber for Kensington—in a speech to 
which, perhaps I may be allowed to say, 
even those of us who dissented most 
widely from his arguments listened with 
unqualified admiration for the lucidity 
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and grace with which they were presented 
—and now, again, the honourable Member 
for Dulwich, each in turn has deprecated 
any intention whatsoever of hostility 
to or encroachment upon _ the 
province of the County Council. 
From that point of view, if we 
are to accept these honourable Gentle- 
men’s representations, this is the 
smallest of small Measures. It takes 
away so little from the County Council. 
It adds so little to the powers and func- 
tions of the existing local authorities. 
And, as we have been assured more than 
once, even those potentialities for future 
transfer which have excited not less ap- 
prehension on this side of the House are 
so certain not to be realised or exercised, 
in view of the common reluctance of 
both Moderate and Progressive members 
of the Council to derogate from the 
functions of the body to which they be- 
long, that it would almost seem to be 
by some accidental oversight that 
this clause, which has been called the 
suicide clause, has been inserted in the 
Bill. I shall have something to say 
in a moment as to the accuracy of these 
representations, and as to how far they 
tally with the actual text of the 
Measure ; but I cannot forbear asking the 
House to draw a contrast between this 
minimising and apologetic attitude and 
the defiant challenges which little more 
than a year ago proceeded from the same 
quarter. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No, no! 


Mr. ASQUITH: I will make good my 
words in a moment—and which were 
addressed to the municipal electors of 
London. The right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite disputes the accuracy of 
this statement. Is it necessary for me 
to remind him of the language of the 
Leader of his own party, Lord Salisbury, 
who inagurated that campaign ? I say, 
and I say it without fear of contradic- 
tion, that its object was to obtain from 
the electors of London a mandate to 
curtail and cut down the authority of 
the County Council. If that campaign 
had been successful a Moderate majority 
would have been installed at Spring 
Gardens with the direct instructions of 
the electorate to proceed, if not to the 
suicide, at any rate to the mutilation of 
the body to which they belonged. Is it 
necessary to remind the House and the 
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right honourable Gentleman opposite of 
the language of Lord Salisbury himself? 
Lord Salisbury told the electors of Lon- 
don that the County Council was suffer- 
ing from the disease of megalomania, 
and he proceeded to enumerate its symp- 
toms. He spoke of the time and labour 
which the council fruitlessly bestowed 
upon the public goods. He declared that 
their Debates were devoted rather to 
abstract questions which concerned ad- 
vanced politicians than to those more 
prosaic and simple Measures upon which 
the happiness and welfare of five millions 
of people depend. What is that but an 
attack upon the County Council, and an 
invitation to the electors of London to 
clip its wings and fetter its limbs? Lord 
Salisbury was not content with pointing 
out the character and extent of the 
disease, but he also indicated the 
remedy. What was that remedy? He 
said, in words that deserved to be re- 
membered— 


“We might have obtained a much more 
efficient machine if we had been content to 
look upon London as what it is, not as one 
great municipality, but as an aggregate of 
municipalities.” 


And he said we should not solve the 
problem until we sought to give a large 
part of the duties which were now per- 
formed by the County Council to other 
smaller municipalities. Therefore, I 
have made good my statement. That 
was a direct invitation on the part 
of Lord Salisbury and the great 
Party he represents to the electors of 
London to transfer from the County 
Council powers which they were abusing 
or were incapable of exercising properly, 
and to set up in its stead, as the in- 
heritor and legatee of these powers, a 
number of smaller municipalities. That 
was not the opinion of Lord Salisbury 
alone; the whole electoral and party 
machinery both of the Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist organisations were en- 
listed in the propaganda. Cabinet 
Ministers were sent almost for the first 
time in history into the untrodden recesses 
of Limehouse and Camberwell, opening 
the eyes of the electors of the south 
and east to the perils of megalomania, 
and telling them, not in one speech, but 
in a dozen, that salvation for London 
was only to be found, if not in the de- 
thronement, in the denudation of the 
County Council, and in setting up as its 
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rivals—and not merely as its rivals— 
authorities Which were to succeed to a 
large and substantial part of the existing 
powers of the County Council. That 
was the issue submitted to London and 
its electors, and it is a matter of history 
which cannot be disputed, that as lately 
as twelve months ago, in this very month 
of March, they then decisively and em- 
phatically repudiated the invitation thus 
given them by the Government. What 
is the result? We have had, it is true, a 
year’s delay, and though we have had 
as yet no express renunciation on the 
part of the Members of the Government 
of the opinion or language of 1897-98, 
we have before us this Bill, which 
makes no direct and open attack upon 
the County Council, and which is de- 
fended as it has been by the honour- 
able Member for Chelsea with almost 
ostentatious professions of respect for 
that body. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I have 
made the same professions which I have 
always made. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: I will leave this 
quarrel to the honourable Member to 
settle with his Leader. I have told him 
the language of the authorised spokes- 
man of the Conservative Party. I am 
bound to congratulate one Member of 
the Government. I allude to the Presi- 
dent of the Board cf Trade, who is the 
real and original megalomaniac. It 
was he, and no one else, who betrayed 
his confiding colleagues and the un- 
suspicious Conservative majority behind 
him into creating this vast and formid- 
able instrument which from that time to 
this his colleagues and followers have 
been endeavouring—I .am glad to say, 
with a complete want of success—to 
belittle and to mutilate. Now I come 
to the two or three main _provi- 
sions upon which this Bill is 
founded. I feel bound to say, speaking 
for myself, and I have no doubt that I 
speak the opinions of many other people, 
that, viewed as a constructive Measure of 
reform of London government, it leaves 
unmodified and unimproved the exist- 
ing dualism between the City and the 
County Council. A Bill which does 
not deal, and which does not profess to 
deal, with the position, prerogatives, and 
powers of the City Corporation is a 
Bill which stands confessed upon the 
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face of it as a Bill whose authors 
are afraid to deal with the essence 
of the problem which lies before them. 
What is the Corporation of the City of 
London? It is a body which, as we 
know, has existed for many centuries, 
which has been associated in days gone 
by with some of the most stirring events 
in English history, and which, in its 
time, has struck many a blow in the 
cause of freedom and justice. It has, 
therefore, all the prestige of ancient 
historic associations. But what does it 
now represent? The merest fragnient 
of a section of the population of London 
itself. Now, Sir, I lay down unhesita- 
tingly as a sound proposition, both of 
constitutional law and common sense, 
that the Corporation of the City holds 
its property and its privileges in trust, 
not for that square mile of which the 
Guildhall is the centre, but for the 
5,000,000 of people dwelling in the 2,000 
miles of streets who now constitute the 
real London—the London which is en- 
titled to regard itself as heir to the 
property, and to all those great tradi- 
tions and associations of which the Cor- 
poration is the trustee. My honourable 
Friend the Member for Chelsea spoke of 
the ceremonial duties of the Corpora- 
tion, and said it would be a pity to 
throw on the overworked shoulders of 
the County Council those very incon- 
gruous and ornamental functions. Sir, 
I do not agree with him. I believe that, 
on those great occasions when it is the 
traditional prerogative of the Lord 
Mayor to speak, in a sense, as the spokes- 
man and mouthpiece of this great com- 
munity, the recipients of the honours 
which the Corporation from time to time 
confers would feel that those honours 
had a much deeper meaning and signifi- 
cance if they came from the representa- 
tive of these 5,000,000 of electors, and 
not merely from a Lord Mayor who was 
elected by a group of liverymen after a 
hole-and-corner fashion which is abso- 
lutely obsolete. At any rate, I do not 
think this proposition can be seriously 
controverted—that the unity of London 
in any real and deep sense is not only 
incomplete, but impossible, so long as 
the government of the City of Lon- 
don is not improved and reformed. 
I say this blot alone amply justi- 
fies the language of the Amendment. 
I pass from this omission to the actual 
changes which the Bill brings into opera- 
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tion. Its essential and cardinal feature 
is this: that it creates a number of new 
authorities under the designation of 
metropolitan boroughs, but which are 
municipalities in little else but name. 
I desire to make our position in refer- 
ence to this matter—misunderstood and, 
I think, misrepresented—absolutely clear. 
I have always held—I have certainly ex- 
pressed the opinion many times—that 
the reconstruction of London govern- 
ment will not be complete without the 
addition to the County Council of repre- 
sentative authorities to administer the 
local affairs of the various districts. 
The reform of those bodies was begun 
by my right honourable Friend sitting 
beside me, the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Sir Henry Fowler), under the Local 
Government Act of 1894, when, for the 
first time, they came to be elected on a 
really popular franchise. We have 
always not only admitted but asserted 
that the necessary and logical corollary 
of that reform is a corresponding reform 
which will put the powers and functions 
now discharged by the vestries into the 
hands of authorities with a wider basis. 
The honourable Member for Chelsea 
quoted a passage from a speech made by 
me, I think, in 1894, in which I appear 
to have said that I thought that these 
new bodies should be of such a character 
as to attract the best energies of the 
best men inthe district. I adhere to that 
language in every particular, but I am 
really surprised, because I have re- 
freshed my memory as to what the object 
and purport of that speech actually were, 
that any phrase from it should have 
been quoted in support of the present Bill. 
Why, Sir, I find, as I expected, that the 
whole gist of my remarks was to support 
the recommendation of the report of the 
Commission of my right honourable 
Friend the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), and to denounce the scheme, 
known as tenification, which was 
then favoured by Lord Salisbury, 
for the creation of municipalities 
in the various districts of London. 
Nothing could be more absurd than to 
suggest that we are standing up for the 
vestries and maintaining that the present 
system of local government by local 
authorities ought to remain unchanged. 
I say it is possible, and I believe it to 
be possible, by an addition to the number 
and responsibility of their duties, to 
make them aiiractive to the best ener- 
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gies of the best people of the neigh- 
pourhood. For my own part, I adopt 
a sentence of the Report of the Commis- 
sion in which it is said, “No duty 
should be thrown on the central body 
that can equally well be performed by 
a local body.” Well, Sir, I may per- 
haps just remind the House in a sen- 
tence of what are the duties of the local 
authorities now. They have the paving, 
the draining, and the lighting of the 
streets. They have to look after over- 
crowding in dwellings ; they have the pro- 
vision and supervision of gardens and 
playgrounds; they have sanitary inspec- 
tion, and they have the administration 
of the “adoptive” Acts. Now, Sir, I 
have no objection myself to the enlarge- 
ment of those duties by all those duties 
which are enumerated in the first part of 
the second schedule of the Bill, with the 
exception of common lodging-houses, for 
I think that is a duty much better per- 
formed by the central body than by a 
local body. As regards the duties in the 
second part of the schedule—the func- 
tions, that is to say, which are to be 
concurrently performed by the County 
Council and the local authorities—I en- 
tertain very much more doubt. I doubt 
very much whether there is any prece- 
dent for this in our municipal law, and 
I am perfectly certain that in practice 
it will not be found that concurrent 
duties will be smoothly or easily 
performed. The tendency: is _ for 
both authorities to neglect them, 
or perhaps, what is still worse, 
to wrangle as to the discharge of 
particular duties. But there are two in 
particular of the functions which it is 
proposed to transfer to the local autho- 
rities which I most strongly deprecate. 
I mean the application of the Act deal- 
ing with workmen’s dwellings and the 
power of making by-laws under the Muni- 
cipal Coroporations Act. I think those 
are two duties which ought not to be 
transferred. But, on the other hand, 
there is another very large class of 
duties which are purely local in their 
character which I cannot conceive why 
the Government are not handing over to 
them. I mean the administration of the 
Poor Law. I believe it to be a fact 
that in London, as one might very well 
expect, you often find upon the vestry 
and upon the board of guardians a very 
considerable proportion of the very same 
people. In other words, a man who is 
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interested in the administration of those 
duties which belong to the vestry is 
equally interested in Poor Law adminis- 
tration, and, being ready to give his 
services to the one, he is equally ready 
to give them to the other. I think it 
would add very much, not only to the 
dignity and importance of these bodies, 
but to the smoothness and simplicity of 
London administration, if you trans- 
ferred to them the function of Poor Law 
administration. Now, Sir, I say we have 
been most unfairly and unjustly charged 
with not being willing and anxious to 
see a large and generous transfer of 
power. I say that, if you have a body 
clothed with the functions which I have 
described, and exercising those func- 
tions within a reasonable area, I believe 
you would have a body which ought to 
excite the ambition and secure the ser- 
vices uf every public-spirited inhabitant. 
They will have at least as much to do 
as most of the district councils of the 
country, they would not encroach by a 
square inch on the area, or functions, or 
authority of the County Council, and they 
would not present any obstacle to any 
further re-adjustment which experience 
might show to be necessary in the local 
government of London. If the question is 
put to me: “ What would you have done 
in order to complete the system of local 
government,” I say the answer is plain. 
The sound and statesmanlike course to 
take would be first to amalgamate the 
Corporation of the City and the County 
Council, so far as the Corporation has 
functions, property, and prerogatives in 
which London has a common interest. 
The next step would be to substitute for 
the existing vestries district councils 
acting within such areas and clothed 
with such functions as I have described. 
That, I say, is the simple and statesman- 
like course which might have been taken. 
But what does the Bill do? It creates 
a set of new authorities, indefinite both 
in number and in area, which are to 
have the style and status of municipal 
boroughs. Sir, I said a few moments 
ago that I would not quarrel about a 
name, but when you call these new 
authorities municipal boroughs you are 
giving them a false name. It is a false 
name, and the mischief of it is this, 
that it proceeds on a false analogy and 
that it suggests a false ideal. What is a 
municipality as we here in England 
understand it? A municipality is a com- 
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munity of spontaneous growth, self- 
governed and self-contained ; a whole in 
itself. There is only one community in 
the metropolis which answers that de- 
scription, and that is London as a 
whole. I defy you, or any Boundary 
Commission, or any Legislature in the 
world, to draw any line of demarcation, 
at any point in the whole of the 120 
square miles which constitute the metro- 
politan area, and say, “Here such and 
such a community begins, and here 
another ends.” Sir, the whole course of 
our municipal life and municipal legis- 
lation has been in that direction. The 
whole theory of the Act of 1835 was that 
as a town extended its boundary the 
people outside were entitled to regard 
themselves as part and parcel of the 
community which they adjoined. The 
Government by this Bill are doing ex- 
actly the reverse. They take a com- 
munity in which there are tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands sleeping in one 
quarter, working in another, finding 
‘amusement in a third, and the exercise 
of their social and philanthropic zeal in 
yet a fourth. Geographically, socially, 
industrially, politically, it is a whole; 
and there is a complete and un- 
broken continuity in that which you 
have parcelled out into a series of arti- 
ficial sections and blocks, which, call 
them whatever you please, are nothing 
else than areas created by the ruler and 
the paint brush on the map. I will take 
as a crucial illustration Greater West- 


minster. You take the Strand, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and St. 
James’s, and lump them _ together. 


This hybrid body you artificially create, 
and by a kind of grand larceny you ap- 
propriate to it the historic name of 
Westminster. That is what I venture 
to call municipal jerrybuilding. What 
is the reason for it? Who asks for it? 
Who wants it? The Courtney Commis- 
sion reported against it, and we are all 
aware that the London electors, as I 
pointed out at the beginning of my re- 
marks, when directly consulted on the 
subject, pronounced emphatically against 
it. As far as I know, it is only one or 
two of the richer vestries which have 
put forward any serious demand for the 
kind of legislation which the Govern- 
ment propose. But, Sir, these bodies 
if unlike the true municipalities in 
growth and structure, are also equally 
unlike them in their real functions and 
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powers. These boroughs are, in fact, shams 
and impostures. I will not detain the 
House on this point more than a very 
few moments, but let me show how this 
Bill will work. You may have different 
methods of administration of one of the 
most important of all the Metropolitan 
Acts—the Building Act. In the next 
place you may have different standards 
of rating, which may be enormously 
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aggravated ; and, further, you may 
have a body which will have the 
power of promoting Bills increasing 
its own authority and opposing 
Bills which are sent to Parliament 
by the County Council with the 
consent of other authorities. Now, Sir, 


I confess that to my mind these are all 
very important matters. In the 13 
areas scheduled in the Bill the Govern- 
ment have included all the wealthy 
parts of London, and have left all the 
poorer parts to be dealt with hereafter 
by the Commission. I do not say that 
in Westminster and in Marylebone there 
are not poor portions. Of course there 
are. Unhappily you will not find any 
part of London, not even the richest, in 
which there are not slums at the back 
of your rich streets and squares. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the crucial question 
of local administration, take the case of 
clearing insanitary areas. You will have 
one set of circumstances for the rich 
boroughs, to whom these things are 80 
cheap, and another set for the poor 
authorities, to whom they are so diffi- 
cult and dear. To show that this is not 
& mere academic matter, let me remind 
the House, by way of illustration, 
of what was called the Boundary 
Street Scheme in Bethnal Green. 
That scheme was carried out by the 
County Council at a cost of £300,000, 
and I remember it being pointed out at 
the time that if Bethnal Green had had 
to do this work itself that would have 
amounted to a rate of 6d. in the £ for 
Bethnal Green; whereas, the work 
being done by the County Council, it 
involved only an addition to the rates of 
London of 1-14th of a penny in the £. 
How can you expect the representatives 
of richer boroughs on the Council, like 
Westminster, Paddington, and Maryle- 
bone, to consent to extra taxation for 
work done in other districts by the 
County Council when they themselves 
are doing the same work in their own 
districts at their own expense? Again, 
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theré is the proposal to give to 
the new authorities power to borrow 
money without the consent of the 
County Council. I think that a most 
dangerous power. If the proposal 
comes through the County Council, the 
whole credit of London is involved, and 
the central government, as well as Par- 
liament, is represented, for the County 
Council have to obtain the consent of 
the Treasury before their Bills are intro- 
duced into the House of Commons. We 
are as anxious as you can possibly be to 
give fresh life and authority in matters 
of purely local concern to the freely- 
elected and _ fully-responsible bodies 
which are chosen by and are answerable 
to the inhabitants. But we think we see— 
and I think I have given good reason for 
the belief—evidence of an unavowed but 
ulterior purpose underlying the Bill. 
We deprecate any scheme which, on the 
pretext of the exercise of powers which 
may not unfairly be given to particular 
localities, will yet take away from the 
central authority of the representatives 
of London as a whole that un- 
divided power and authority which ought 
to belong to the central body alone. 
I do not wish in any way to exaggerate. 
I recognise the truth that the position of 
the Metropolitan community is excep- 
tional and, indeed, unique. You have to 
face here very much the same problem 
as we have endeavoured to face before, 
and certainly may have to face again, 
in the wider sphere of Imperial politics. 
Just as in that sphere you have to 
setile the question how you are to recon- 
cile general with local needs, how you 
are to get rid of the false and fictitious 
antagonism between the Imperial and 
national sentiment, so exactly in the 
same way in the more contracted sphere 
of London administration you have got 
to harmonise the recognition of the 
paramount title of a great and un- 
divided municipality with a due regard 
to the special necessities of different 
communities which differ as widely as 
the component factors of a kingdom. 
I am far from saying that if we 
had the prospect of full liberty of 
moulding it in Committee this Bill 
might not be transformed into an 
etrenicon of conciliation and even into 
a charter of local liberty. But we have 
to deal with it as it stands and under 
the conditions which exist. And inas- 
much as, in our judgment, it is put for- 
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ward as a scheme to effect indirectly 
what, after the authoritative pronounce- 
ment of London opinion last year, no 
one would attempt directly to effect— 
to surround and buttress the unreformed 
City with a ring of sham municipalities ; 
to impair and destroy in most material 
particulars the corporate and adminis- 
trative unity of London as a whole— 
holding that view I say we are bound to 
protest against the Measure, not only as 
failing to satisfy, but as tending to de- 
lay and even in a large measure to 
frustrate the legitimate aspirations of 
the greatest city in the world. 


THe SOLICITOR-GENERAL (Sir 
R. Friyuay, Inverness Burghs): The 
right honourable Gentleman, in the 
somewhat impassioned sentences with 
which his speech closed, imputed to the 
Government a number of designs as 
underlying this Bill. I have the honour 
on behalf of the Government most em- 
phatically to repudiate those designs. 
There is nothing behind this Bill, no- 
thing concealed, nothing which is not 
expressed on the face of the Bill itself. 
In the opening sentences of his speech 
the right honourable Gentleman con- 
trasted what he called the moderate 
tone adopted in regard to the London 
County Council in the Debate on this. 
Bill with the tone which, he said, pre- 
vailed some time ago in the Party to 
which I have the honour to belong. The: 
right honourable Gentleman said that 
there was made at that time a 
dead set against the London 
County Council, and that it is 
only because they failed to carry the 
election of a majority of the Moderate 
Party at the general election for that. 
body that a more conciliatory attitude: 
has been adopted. He quoted in sup- 
port of that statement a speech made by 
the Prime Minister at the Albert Hall,. 
and he said that the Prime Minister has. 
criticised with some freedom the cha- 
racter of some of the debates in the 
London County Council. Well, I have 
yet to learn that criticising the debates 
of a deliberative or executive assembly is: 
an attack upon the assembly itself. It 
is open not only to the Prime Minister, 
but to every citizen of London to express. 
his opinion with perfect freedom as to 
the debates of the London County 
Council or any other body. There is a 
sort of quasi-sanctity which some honour-- 
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‘able and right honourable Gentlemen 
seem to desire to throw around the Lon- 
don County Council and to hold that to 
criticise it or its proceedings is a sort of 
petty treason. No one can criticise the 
debates of the London County Council 
without being accused of attacking the 
institution itself. But is a person who 
criticises, and with freedom, some of the 
Debates in the House of Commons to be 
regarded as attacking Parliamentary in- 
stitutions? I think the right honour- 
able Gentleman went on to say that the 
whole policy of the Unionist Party was 
at that time to endeavour to break up 
and destroy the London County Council ; 
but really I think that when the right 
honourable Gentleman was referring to 
that subject he might have quoted a 
speech which was made just about the 
same time as the speech from which he 
did quote, by my right honourable Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
The right honourable Gentleman cheers, 
but when honourable Gentlemen oppo- 
site charge a Party with an attack upon 
the London County Council, surely they 
might look to the speeches which were 
made by those honourable Members who 
were engaged in that contest. I would 
like honourable Members to bear in 
mind what was said by my right honour- 
able Friend, speaking on 24th November 
1897 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE (Leeds, W.): 
Was it before or after the election? 


Sm R. FINLAY: Two days after the 
election my right honourable Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade said— 


“But undoubtedly the London County 
Council had done much good work since its 
creation, and they hoped and believed that it 
would do much more. The Prime Minister 
had been charged with a determination to 
smash the London County Council. Lord 
Salisbury never meant and never said any- 
thing of the kind. He did not believe that in 
the mind of Lord Salisbury nor any other 
Member of the Government was any such 
design contemplated, nor would any of them 
be a party to such a transaction.” 





And in the course of the contest to 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
has referred, the First Lord of the 
Treasury made a speech at Stepney on 
25th February 1898 in which this passage 
occurs— 

“We have been accused, I believe, in advo- 


cating this policy of a wish to destroy the 
London County Council—that is, the policy 
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subordinate municipalities. Well, we brought 
the London County Council into being, and I 
cannot imagine why we, of all people in the 
world, should wish to destroy it. I do not 
see why its stepfather, the so-called Progressive 
Party, are likely to be more careful of its life 
than we, the true authors of its being. The 
truth is, we do not wish to destroy the 
London County Council. We wish to per- 
fect it, and we wish to make the govern- 
ment of London, as far as the peculiar circum- 
stances of London will allow it, the most 

rfect example of municipal institutions which 
uman ingenuity can hope to attain.” 


Now, I submit for the consideration of 
the House that it is a somewhat strong 
thing in the face of these two authori- 
tative statements made by my two right 
honourable Friends in the course of that 
contest—I say it is a strong thing to 
say on the strength of some sentences 
quoted from a speech at the Albert Hall 
by Lord Salisbury, that the policy of 
the Unionist Party at that time was to 
destroy the London County Council. Sir, 
the policy of the Party must be judged 
of by what was said by those engaged in 
the contest, and I cannet imagine any 
expressions more clearly repudiating any 
such design than those I have just 
quoted. But the truth is, Sir, that thers 
is another change of rpolicy to wh:ch the 
attention of the House must be directed. 
I cannot help thinking that ths heavy 
fire which the right honourable Gentle- 
man opened on the Government charging 
them with a change of policy was to a 
certain extent intended to divert etten- 
tion from the change of policy waivh he 
himself and his friends have made. 
What a change of tone there has been 
in reference to this Measure since the 
Debate on the occasion of the First 
Reading of the Bill! It is idle to say 
that the Bill is now printed and is in the 
hands of Members. It is idle to say 
that, although honourable Members 
cheer that statement; and for this 
reason—that nothing could be clearer 
than ihe explanation of this Measure 
given by the First Lord of the Treasury 
when introducing it. I venture to say 
that for Second Reading purposes the 
House was then in possession of the 
gist of the Measure. I think I may say 
that though many points may arise in 
the course of Debate in Committee on 
which honourable Members may express 
various opinions, yet the statement of 
the First word of the Treasury put the 
House in possession of the materials for 





forming a judgment on the character of 
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this Measure, broadly speaking. The 
Measure was then rereived with what 
may fairly be described as mild approval 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, and by many 
of his followers. The tone was favour- 
able, and favourable after the policy of 
the Measure had been clearly stated by 
the First Lord. 


Sm H.- CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): Speaking for myself, 
I confined myself to asking some ques- 
tions in regard to the Bill; and I ex- 
pressed some satisfaction that it was not 
so bad as we expected. 


Sm R. FINLAY: I very well remem- 
ber the expression of the right hon- 


ourable Gentleman, and I _ was 
struck by the benevolence of his 
attitude. Of course I did not expect 


him in his responsible position as Leader 
of the Opposition to bless and commend 
the Government Bill in unqualified 
terms. But I thought that the right 
honourable Gentleman said as much in 
the way of expressing approval of the 
Bill as the Government could expect 
from him. Disapproval there was none, 
I think. I am now speaking of the 
broad policy of the Measure, and the 
right honourable Gentleman who inter- 
rupted me was in just as good a position 
to determine that point as any other. 
What a change is there now! Instead of 
mild approval, we have strong hostility. 
I do not refer to this change of tone 
merely with reference to what took 
place on the First Reading, because we 
can go further, and we can point to the 
express utterances of my right honour- 
able Friend who has just spoken, 
the Member for East Fife. The 
right honourable Gentleman has 
attempted to explain what he said 
by stating that he was speaking against 
the creation of eight or ten municipal 
corporations for London. Yes, but what 
possible relevancy has that explanation 
to the present Debate? We are pro- 
posing to create eight or ten corpora- 
tions. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: You are creating 20 
or 30. 


Sm R. FINLAY: It is just the 
same, if there was any point in 
the explanation of the right honourable 
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Gentleman. Now, what was it that the 
right honourable Gentleman said? He 
said— 


“We propose to give them the stimuiu: of 
more attractive titles and of conspicuous posi- 
tions that will create a more fruitful field for 
the best energies and the best efforts of the 
best men in the localities.” 


And then the right honourable Gentle- 
man proceeded to state what he meant— 


“They were to have a large common cor- 
porate life which brings with it the dignity of 
responsibility.” 
And then he proposed to group 
areas which were in *some respects 
irregular and too small. Now, I appeal 
to the House whether there could pos- 
sibly be a more accurate description of 
the present Bill? We are not proposing 
to create 10 municipalities, we are pro- 
posing to create a large number of muni- 
cipalities which it is perfectly patent he 
had in his mind. We propose to dignify 
and strengthen the life and being of the 
local boards. If I had wanted to de- 
scribe the scope of the Measure which 
the right honourable Gentleman now de- 
nounces, I do not think I could have 
done it better than in the happy phrases 
which were employed by the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman on that occasion. 
By this Measure no attack whatever is 
made on the London County Council, 
and when one sees the change of tone 
which now characterises the Opposition 
with reference to this Measure, one 
cannot but ask the question—What does 
it all mean? Is there behind this change 
of tone some design against the local 
municipal life of the various divisions 
which must always exist in so enormous 
a city as London? Is it intended that 
they are to be all swallowed up by the 
London County Council or some new 
body which is to represent it, and that 
there is to be no local life at all, except 
by way of delegation from the great 
central body? There has run through 
the Debate a curious mixture of ideas. 
Two strands have run through the De- 
bate on the part of the opponents of 
this Measure. Sometimes it is said that 
these new boroughs will be very dan- 
gerous indeed; that they will destroy 
the central authority which London 
must have. At other times they are 
belittled, and spoken of as weak and 
contemptible, and merely decorated with 
the trappings of municipalities. All 
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that I can say is, that these two argu- 
ments are mutually self-destructive. 
Some of the speakers have taken one 
tone, and some the other tone; but in 
the speech of the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, almost in successive sentences, 
you sometimes found one idea and some- 
times the other. I listened with interest 
and attention to what he said, and I 
cannot help being reminded of what in 
the “Anti-Jacobin” is put into the mouth 
of a speaker who was attacking the 
Government of the day. He described 
the Ministers, in one sentence, as “ bold. 
bad men,” and in the next characterised 
their measures as “weak, as well as 
wicked.” Sometimes these bold bad 
boroughs are going to devour the Lon- 
don County Council. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE: What I 
said was that according to the lan- 
guage used by the Prime. Minister, and 
at the First Reading, we understood 
that these subordinate corporations were 
to be armed with duties analogous to 
those now possessed by the great muni- 
cipal corporations of the country. 


Sm R. FINLAY: My Friend 
was speaking, not of what the Bill 
does, but of some apprehended dan- 
ger, but nothing that has been sail by 
the Prime Minister can affect the repre- 
sentative character of the bodies which 
are concerned in this Bill. I do not 
know what justification the Mover of the 
Resolution has for supposing that any 
such designs are going to be carried out. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I quoted from 
the Prime Minister’s speech. 


Sm R. FINLAY: No expressions 
were quoted which would justify 
the idea that these municipalities 
are to be invested with powers to the 
destruction of the powers of the London 
County Council. If there is a process of 
natural growth, by the consent of the 
London County Council and Parliament 
—for it is guarded in that way—I am 
sure no one would object. But I must 
say that the impression made by the 
whole speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman was that, while sometimes 
these “bold, bad boroughs” were to 
devour the London County Council, at 
other times he represented them as 
“poor, weak, and despised things,” in- 
capable either for good or evil. Now, the 
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Resolution which is before the House 
charges in the first place that the Bill 
does not simplify London government, 
and in the second place that it does not 
complete London government. I do 
not think that the charge that it does 
not simplify can seriously be made. For, 
undoubtedly, in some important respects 
it does simplify London government. 
And when it is said that the Bill does 
not complete London government, that 
presumably means that the Measure is 
not absolutely final. There is no abso- 
lute finality in legislation ; but what we 
do say is, that this Measure is a long 
step towards the completion of the 
fabric of local government in London. 
The real point of the Amendment ap- 
pears to rest entirely in its concludin 

phrases, where it is said that the Bill 
renders more difficult the attainment of 
the unity of London. Now, I would 
point out that the real question before 
the House is how you are best to achieve 
the good government of London. Some 
honourable and right honourable Gentle- 
men seem to elevate what they call the 
unity of London into a sort of fetish to 
which everybody must bow down, and 
to which every scheme is to be subor- 
dinated. They say that, except in size, 
London does not differ from other towns 
that are scattered throughout the 
country. But that exception is a very 
big one. The difference of the size of 
London makes all the difference with 
reference to this question of whether 
you can have only one central authority 
with proper local delegation, or whether 
it is necessary to have a set of local 
authorities so constituted as to draw to 
them the best talent available for ths 
purposes of local self-government. It is the 
want of cohesion about London, with its 
enormous size and with differences be- 
tween its various parts, which makes it 
perfectly impossible to dispense with the 
services of efficient local bodies. We 
are told that we ought to have a strong 
central authority. We all desir: to 
have a strong central authority, but it 
is not a corollary from that proposition 
that the local authorities are to be weak. 
It is conceded on all hands that local 
authorities of some kind you must have, 
and that we should do wisely in making 
these bodies as effective as possible—to 
make them such as to attract to them 
the best men, and to put them in a posi- 
tion to develop in London that sense of 
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municipal responsibility which has done 
so much for the rest of the country. It 
would be a miserable policy to starve 
the local authorities in order that, by 
comparison, you should aggrandise the 
central authority. The local aritho- 
rities have their work to do in their 
own sphere, and the central authority 
has its work to do in its own sphere. 
The central authority should be in some 
sense superior, but I cannot accep the 
criticism of my right honourable Friend 
in regard to the use of the term 
“ borough ” with reference to these local 
districts into which London must be 
divided. He said that boroughs must 
be separate units. But what would he 
say to the case—familiar to my right 
honourable Friend near me—of Man- 
chester and Salford? My right hon- 
ourable Friend opposite says that 
boroughs must be separate units, 
but I think he would find 
it difficult indeed to dissect Man- 
chester and Salford, and say that one 
is independent of the other—and yet 
they are two boroughs. Take another 
case, which I daresay is more familiar 
to my right honourable Friend. He may 
occasionally go to Brighton, and may 
oecasionally visit Hove. Hove has been 
made a borough, and Brighton is a 
borough, though it cannot be said that 
they are separate units. There are 
other instances that might be given, but 
it is enough for me to indicate that this 
arbitrary assertion that boroughs must 
be perfectly independent of one another 
is one that finds no countenance in the 
facts of the case. Why should power ke 
grudged to these local bodies? Why are 
these boroughs, instead of having the 
full dignity of municipal life, to be mere 
district councils or vestries? Surely it 
is not a wise policy to belittle these local 
authorities, on which you must to a great 
extent depend for the efficient govern- 
ment of this metropolis. The right 
honourable Gentleman says that the 
great blot on this Bili—and it was the 
first point he made in his speech—was 
that it left the City untouched. He 
said that the population of the City was 
a mere trifle. Of course, if you take the 
night population of the City, it is very 
small; but you must, for this purpose, 
look to the day population as well, and I 
cannot understand on what principle this 
attack on the City has been made. The 
whole question with regard to the treat- 
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ment of London is, What is the ideal 
you are aiming at? Do you desire to 
throw the whole metropolitan area into 
the melting pot—with one district pre- 
siding over the whole, and with various 
districts where you would have bodies 
exercising various powers by delegation 
from the central authority—one of which 
districts would, I suppose, be West- 
minster. Is it your aim to have one 
central municipality and district bodies 
of less dignity? That is an ideal which 
was substantially embodied in a Bill in- 
troduced by the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Monmouth in 1884. 
But surely that is an ideal which does 
not meet with the approval of this House 
or the country. It is an ideal which, if 
still cherished by some, can hardly 
count on any very enthusiastic reception 
nowadays. Surely the true ideal is that 
you are to have local municipal life, 
and that is the ideal which this Bill is 
intended to further. If you start from 
that point of view, will anyone suggest 
that the City would not be a natural 
area for having municipal institutions of 
its own? We are told that we do not 
deal with the City, and do not alter its 
functions as a governing body. We ask 
what is it suggested that we should do 
with the City? One great object of the 
Bill is to give greater dignity to the 
local authority. Is it suggested that the 
City has not dignity enough already, and 
that we should give it more by some 
clause introduced into this Bill? I 
heard with some regret the expression 
used the other night that the City is an 
“unreformed corporation.” 


Mr. BUXTON: Hear, hear! 


Sir R. FINLAY: The honourable 
Gentleman cheers that expresson 
which was used the other night. 


I say that is one of those catchwords 
which are entirely misapplied in this 
connection. The term “ unreformed cor- 
poration” was applied with perfect jus- 
tice to the old close corporations which 
were dealt with by the great Measure of 
1836. These were close corporations— 
self-elected bodies, with little or no con- 
nection with the inhabitants and the 
places which they governed. A term of 
that sort is totally inapplicable to the 
City, where you have a wide suffrage, 
where practically every ratepayer has a 
voice in the election of those who are to 
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administer the affairs of the City, and 
“where you have a body which, whatever 
else may be said of it, does give you eX; 
cellent administration. 


Mr. BUXTON: The Commission of 
1853 recommended certain specific re- 
forms in the government of the City, 
and I do not, think that one of the more 
important of these reforms has. yet been 
carried out. 


Sm R. FINLAY: That does not 
make it an unreformed  corpora- 
tion. I am not saying the City is per- 


fect. Nothing in this world is perfect. 
But.I say that to endeavour, by the use 
of the phrase which the right honourable 
Gentleman has employed, to associate 
the City with the old close corporations, 
is to get on the wrong track altogether. 
The government of the City rests on a 
broad and popular basis. It has an ad- 
ministration subject to the most vigi- 
lant scrutiny, and no false step can be 
made by the government of the City 
without its enemies at once pointing 
it out. There are some features in the 
recent history of the City for which 
everyone must indeed be very grateful. 
Take what it did in reference to Epping 
Forest and the Tower Bridge. Many 
other instances might also be given, but 
in truth no attack is made or can be 
made upon the administration of 
the City. My right honourable Friend 
who has just spoken referred to the 
path taken by the Corporation in Eng- 
lish history, and he said, in perfect 
justice, that it was the path to freedom. 
There is something in historic associa- 
tions, and I confess I would look with 
great regret on the sort of panacea which 
honourable and right honourable Gentle- 
men opposite desire to provide for the 
City by sublimating, so that it should 
disappear in some larger body, and have 
a district council to administer the 
affairs of that portion now governed by 
the Corporation. My right honourable 
Friend went on to say, “ Why have you 
omitted to confer on these boroughs 
the powers of administering the Poor 
Law?” and he said that was a very great 
blot on the Bill. I would only ask the 
right honourable Gentleman and the 
House to consider whether that would 
not be a very serious matter indeed to 
introduce into this Bill. I do not say 
that there is not a great deal to be said 
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for a step in the direction he indicates, 
of having one body to administer all 
local affairs. But everyone who deals 
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,| with the matter practically must feel 


that it would endanger the prospects of 
any. Measure of reform of this kind, if 
we attempted to deal with that very 
large question in it. I am perfectly 
certain my right honourable Friend 
would look upon it in that way if, in- 
stead of making a speech against the 
Second Reading, he was engaged in 
drawing the Bill. Various points of 
varying importance have been referred 
to during the Debate. One which has 
been much emphasised is that there is 
a great deal of devolution, and that a 
great deal was left to be done by Order 
in Council. That is perfectly true, but 
I would remind the House that, in tak- 
ing that course, the Government have 
not adopted any new or unusual expe- 
dient. Many honourable Members are 
familiar with what takes place when a 
charter is applied for a certain dis- 
trict in the country. A _ petition is 
presented to Her Majesty and the Privy 
Council deals with the matter. The 
charter is granted, and with it a scheme 
which deals with all matters connected 
with the reconstitution of the district. 
We have proceeded strictly on that 
analogy with reference to the constitu- 
tion of these districts, and there is 
really nothing in the course adopted 
which is at all improper or new. Then 
an attack was made, particularly by the 
right honourable Gentleman who has 
just spoken, upon the areas into which 
it is proposed to divide the metropolis. 
I suppose there is no subject on which 
it is more difficult to find two men who 
absolutely agree than the exact division 
of the metropolis into areas for the pur- 
pose of local government. Having re- 
gard to the difficulties of the subject, 
and the number of considerations to 
be taken into account, it is rather sur- 
prising that more objections have not 
been raised, and it is remarkable, con- 
sidering the local sentiment on which 
the Bill rests, that these districts 
scheduled in the Bill as ripe for incor- 
poration have in the majority of in- 
stances not been disputed at all. Some 
very interesting remarks were made by 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Bow and Bromley on Tuesday night 
with reference to the principle on which 
grouping should ‘take place—remarks 
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which deserve the fullest consideration, 
and which show a very great knowledge 
of the subject, and a practical expe- 
rience of all the considerations which 
have to be taken into account. Then 
it was said that we were creating. cities 
of the rich and cities of the poor. I 
would remind the right honourable 
Gentleman who made that charge that 
the districts which he calls cities of the 
rich are already separated from the dis- 
tricts of the poor. We are not creating 
these districts. We are merely saying 
to them “You must have local life,” 
and we propose to give them that in- 
corporation which is desirable for the 
full development of this local life. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: Westminster. 


Sir _ R. FINLAY: The _ observa- 
tion I have just made applies to 
very many places. With regard to 
Westminster, there are special con- 
siderations, which I shall deal with 
later. I really do not understand how 
the right honourable Gentleman could 
propose to deal with this question un- 
less he could effect an alteration in the 
geographical situation of these districts. 
How is it possible to mix up the dis- 
tricts in London in the way he suggests, 
so that we may have an equal distri- 
bution of rich and poor alike. It is a 
physical and absolute impossibility. I 
entirely demur to the assumption of 
many honourable Members that many 
of the West End districts have not got 
a great many poor in them. Take Ken- 
sington. There is a very poor district 
indeed in Kensington, and the same 
observation applies to a great many of 
the districts in the Schedule in 
the Bill, But what I wish to 
point out is that the grouping which 
must take place by Order in Council 
under this Bill will tend to diminish 
the separation between the rich and 
poor. The effect of the Bill must be 
to unite in a great many cases districts 
varying to some extent in _ the 
character of their population, and when- 
ever we do that we mitigate the evil 
which has been referred to of having 
the rich separated from the poor. The 
Bill tends in the direction of mitigating 
that evil, which necessarily arises from 
the geographical features which London 
possesses. In this connection my right 
honourable Friend opposite made a great 
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attack upon the proposal to give the 
power of dealing with the housing of 
the working classes to the corporations 
which are to be set up by this Bill, and 
his observations would apply to the 
housing of the working classes generally. 
I would point out, with reference to the 
instance which he gave of what was 
done in Bethnal Green, something in 
the opposite direction. Where you 
have got the housing of the working 
classes wanted, in such districts as 
Westminster and Kensington and other 
West End districts, and sometimes it 
is very badly wanted indeed, surely tho 
right honourable Gentleman will say 
that those districts should pay for them- 
selves, and if we confer powers with 
reference to such housing on the districts 
themselves it tends to mitigate the evil 
which otherwise would exist of calling 
upon the poorer parts of London to con- 
tribute to a rate for providing houses 
in the rich parts. I am told that the 
Bethnal Green case does not come under 
this part of the Act at all. The same 
sort of attack is made with regard to 
the equalisation of rates, and the House 
was asked to believe that the Bill in 
some way impairs the safeguards for the 
equalisation of rates. The Bill expressly 
preserves the Act for the equalisation 
of rates, and, so far as the granting 
under the Bill is concerned, it 
diminishes to some extent the very 
evil which that Act was designed to 
remedy. My right honourable Friend 
pointedly called attention just now to 
the question of the incorporation of 
Westminster. He made some remarks 
in his speech on that corporation, and I 
confess I do not understand the violence 
of the attack made on the proposal to 
erect the city of Westminster into a 
municipal corporation under the Bill. 
I cannot help thinking that underlying 
it there is a sort of feeling that a great 
and important corporation of that kind 
would to some _ extent relatively 
diminish the importance of the County 
Council. That is a feeling which can 
hardly be avowed; but I confess that, 
looking at the arguments put forward 
in support of the attacks on this pro- 
posal, I am at a loss to understand what 
is the real motive behind them. One 
organ of public opinion which has at- 
tacked this Bill very strenuously refers 
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men who are to be thrown out of em- 
ployment at Westminster. Of course, 
one is very sorry that gentlemen who 
from a sense of public duty and public 
spirit have given their time to the ad- 
ministration of local affairs should be 
deprived of work in which they take an 
interest, and which they are highly 
qualified to perform. But at the same 
time, if it should appear that efficiency 
and economy will be promoted by the 
substitution of smaller bodies for larger 
districts, instead of larger bodies for 
smaller districts, surely we may rely 
on the public spirit and the sense of 
public duty of individual vestrymen and 
officials to lead them to merge their 
own feelings in the sense of what is best 
for the community. There was one 
very remarkable passage in the speech 
of the right honourable Gentleman who 
moved this Resolution, where he referred 
to the. great public buildings which 
adorned Westminster, and in im- 
passioned tones he asked whether West- 
minster was to keep ali these good 
things to itself. But how are these 
things to be transported to other parts? 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I asked 
whether these buildings were to be used 
for glorifying Westminster. 


Str R. FINLAY: That is a kind 
of argument which I cannot under- 
stand. The buildings must be in 
Westminster, and if Westminster is the 
most suitable area, I cannot follow the 
train of thought which would grudge 
Westminster the enjoyment of them. 
They must be there, and nowhere else. 
I listened with some surprise to the 
right honourable Gentleman when he 
referred to what he called “the grand 
larceny ” of attributing to Larger West- 
minster functions which are at present 
distributed among the various bodies 


which rule and control the districts 
which will constitute. Greater West- 
minster. Is there nothing in history 


which shows that Westminster has his- 
torical associations and has existed for 
a very long time as a city! I admit 
that its municipal institutions have been 
in a somewhat rudimentary form, but 
when we are told that there is no 
foundation for connecting this borough 
with this Bill I would ask the right 
henourable Gentleman to go back to 
times even before the Norman Conquest. 
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We are not, however, going to set up 
this municipality upon any antiquated 
ground of that sort, although it should 
not be altogether disregarded. But if 
honourable Members follow Westminster 
through English history they will 
find it was always recognised. 
There is a certain historic unity 
about it which lends force to the pro- 
posal and invests it with fuller and more 
complete corporate life. There were a great 
many other proposals in the Bill criti- 
cised, but it seemed to me that many of 
the speeches were more suitable for Debate 
in Committee, and I do not propose to 
occupy the time of the House in dis- 
cussing them now. I am not going to 
discuss the question as to how the muni- 
cipal boroughs are to borrow, but I 
would point out that there is nothing in 
the Bill to prevent them borrowing 
through the County Council. They will 
require the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but that will not prevent 
them borrowing through the County 
Council, and therefore the apprehensions 
expressed on that point are unfounded 
Stringent criticism has also been directed 
against the transfer clauses, but some 
power of transfer there must be. Any 
observations on that point can, however, 
be more appropriately made on the Com- 
mittee stage. What I ask the House is 
to return to the broader aspect of the 
question, and to ask itself, Is this or is 
this not a Bill framed on legitimate lines 
for the purpose of developing legitimate 
local institutions? Is it a Measure 
which is called for by the local wants 
of London? Is it not a Measure on the 
same lines as were indicated in those 
speeches which I have already quoted, 
and which were made by right honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite? Looking at 
the Bill in that light, I ask the House 
as a whole to take up the attitude which 
was adopted by the Opposition itself on 
the First Reading, when honourable 
Members had all the materials before 
them for forming an opinion on the 
policy of the Bill, and to give the Mea- 
sure a Second Reading, as being calcu- 
lated to take a long step towards the 
completion of the fabric of local govern- 
ment in London. 


Government Bill. 


*Mr.COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin): 
I confess I have not listened to this 
Debate this evening with any degree of 
satisfaction. The character of the speeck 
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of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Fife was not satisfactory. 
At the close of his speech he said that if 
the subject of this Bill could be a matter 
of free discussion it might be accept- 
able, not as a complete Measure, but an 
instalment towards something that might 
be a complete Measure. I wish he had 
remembered that remark throughout his 
speech, because the attitude of severe 
criticism and opposition he has adopted 
renders the possibility of an amicable 
discussion extremely difficult. Nor do I 
think that the speech of the Solicitor- 
General has removed that difficulty. In 
the few remarks which I will offer to 
the House I would desire to bring back 
the discussion to a more friendly temper, 
if not between honourable Members on 
both sides, at least towards the subject 
matter of the Bill, in order to see if we 
cannot in the end mould the Bill into 
a shape which all might accept so far as 
it goes. I would say at the outset that 
I speak in this matter entirely for my- 
self. I have had no opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Bill with my colleagues who 
served on the Royal Commission, and, 
therefore, I speak entirely for myself. 
In the first place I would press the 
House to look at the Bill apart from the 
preconceptions and associations with 
which it has been connected. The Bill 
is not being condemned so much for 
what is in it as what is being read into 
it. The intentions of the Government 
are carried far beyond what the Bill 
itself contains. A malevolent purpose is 
ascribed to them which is admitted not 
to be warranted by the provisions of the 
Bill itself, but which is founded on 
something which happened before. Now, 
I quite admit that there is a good deal 
of ground for suspicion as to what was 
said in former years, and the Bill itself 
contains clauses which do not tend to 
allay that suspicion; but is it wise to 
approach the Bill with the purpose of 
making that suspicion real, and of con- 
verting it from a possibility into a prac- 
tical fact, and of making the attitude of 
the Government towards the Bill some- 
thing corresponding to what right hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite suppose 7? I 
am free to speak in the matter of the 
declaration made by Ministers of the 
Crown last year and the year before in a 
way other Members could not possibly 
be expected to speak. I have no hesita- 
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Salisbury at the Albert Hall was a 
most unfortunate performance. Every- 
one knew that, as soon as the 
speech was delivered; most of all 
perhaps the Moderate candidates at the 
County Council elections. A good many 
gentlemen did me the honour of spesk- 
ing to me about it, and I ventured to 
assure them that there was no use in 
Lord Salisbury talking in that way, be- 
cause in the nature of things what the 
Prime Minister was aiming at could not 
be done. The County Council is a fact 
the importance of which cannot be miti- 
gated, and all the attempts, threats, and 
invectives will prove in the course of 
time to be in vain. I greatly admire 
Lord Salisbury, who has a great disdain 
for Parliamentary conventions, and says 
outright what he thinks; and when I 
read the speech of the noble Marquess 
and saw what an unhappy effect it might 
produce, my idea was simply this: “God 
help the man who has to address a mass 
meeting, especially a mass meeting on 
the eve of contested elections.” Under 
such circumstances, the most prudent 
are apt to go astray, and those who are 
not always prudent may commit indis- 
cretions which may be the subject of 
regret. But I ask the House to put 
aside all this, which is really past his- 
tery, especially as Lord Salisbury’s 
appeal did not prevail. The verdict was 
not indeed so decisive as it has been re- 
presented. Although what is called a 
Progressive majority was secured at the 
elections, a majority of the votes was 
given to the Moderates, but we need 
not dwell on that now. I want honour- 
able Members to approach this subject 
free from that singular alarm which 
seems so often to pervade our ranks 
whenever we have to consider the posi- 
tion of the County Council and the City 
of London. fF have been frequently 
amazed at the character of the attitude 
assumed by the House, especially on this 
side, with respect to the County Council. 
The County Council is responsible for a 
good deal. The foolish things which 
were said in its early years were enough 
to provoke alarm, and ever since, when- 
ever the County Council proposes to do 
something, there is immediately a flutter 
of agitation and shrieking, which really 
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reminds one more than anything else of 
the display of the occupants of a poultry 
yard whenever they see some enemy ap- 
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should not look at the County Council 
in that way any more than we should 
look on the City of London as 
an unalterable thing to be approached 
with reverence and with immense respect. 
Now, I have stated already what is my 
desire in speaking to the House upon 
this particular matter. I would ask the 
House to accompany me for, a few 
moments upon a suggestion of what 
might have been. I know that as a rule 
nothing is more idle than speculating as 
to what might have been, but in this 
connection I think it will be perceived 
very soon that some really good results 
may flow from considering what might 
have been the course of legislation with 
respect to London. If the ideas, policy, 
and machinery now recognised and 
adopted with respect to growing towns 
had prevailed last century or the century 
before, what would have happened? The 
City of London, as its inhabitants began 
te settle on the grounds around it, and 
as surrounding villages grew into fau- 
bourgs and suburbs, would have come 
to the Crown for enlarged charters 
in the earlier period, and in later 
years would have come to _ this 
House and the other House and asked 
for the extension of its borders. That 
is what has happened every Session, 
and what has happened every year, with 
respect to the growing towns of this 
country, such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, which have outgrown 
their original limits, and they have come 
year after year at certain intervals, as 
the increase in the inhabitants com- 
pelled it, to Parliament, to ask for an 
enlargement of their borders, and to 
bring within their area the outlying 
growth of their own population. Of 
course, the Act of 1835 made a great 
extension in this way on a large scale. 
If this had been done, and repeatedly 
done, what would have happened? We 
should have had the Corporation of the 
City becoming a corporation with new 
wards and new aldermen, but with the 
same constitution. They would have 
taken in St. Giles, Bloomsbury, Clerken- 
well, and Islington, and you would have 
had a continually increasing great cor- 
poration governing and representing the 
whole City and the whole town. You 
would have soon found it necessary for 
strictly local purposes and administra- 
tion to call into existence what I will 
call adjunctive bodies, such as the wards 
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are in the City of London, charged with 
affairs of their own, and quite indepen- 
dent in respect of those affairs, which 
would relieve the greater body of the 
special local matters which are better 
attended to by such local bodies. That 
is what would have been the natural 
growth if the City in past times had 
acted upon principles universally recog- 
nised and adopted now. It was not en- 
tirely the fault of the City that this was 
not done. There were difficulties in the 
way, and they were kept back from doing 
it. Just consider if that had happened 
what would have been the result? It 
is said now that the Lord Mayor occupies 
a peculiar and unparalleled position, that 
he is the almoner of the charity of the 
nation, which is perfectly true; that he 
is the sponsor of a new public spirit em- 
bodied in new projects of benevolence 
and education, which are frequently be- 
gun in the Mansion House under the 


auspices of the Lord Mayor; and, 
moreover, he is the person who 
receives in the name cf the City 


the distinguished men of our own 
country, and the distinguished visitors 
who come from foreign lands, to whom 
he dispenses and regulates the hospi- 
tality which is demanded. But would 
not all these functions have been filled 
by the Lord Mayor of the Greater City 
which I have described? Would he not 
still have been the almoner of the 
nation’s charities and the person to 
inaugurate new projects of benevolence 
and education? Would he not still 
have been the person to have received 
the distinguished men of our own country 
or distinguished visitors? To such a 
mayor there would have passed, as Lon- 
don grew, all the glory, all the traditions 
of antiquity, and all the pomp which is 
now associated with that office. The 
original wards under his jurisdiction, 
like the other parts included in the area 
of Greater London which I have de- 
scribed, would have had their own admin- 
istrations for purely local matters, but 
the great affairs which concerned the 
inhabitants of the whole metropolis, suck 
as the dispensing of its hospitality, the 
administration of its great trusts, and 
the control of the markets, would have 
passed with the ancient endowments 
associated with it, and the pomp and 
tradition of the position of the Lord 
Mayor would have passed to the Greater 
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City which I have described. If that 
process had been followed in the past 
is there any honourable Member will 
deny that the result would have been 
better than it is now? Should we not 
have had this gradual and continuous 
development of the idea of civic life 
throughout London which you complain 
now does not exist, or which is only 
partially brought into existence. My 
honourable and learned Friend referred 
to the honour which was due to the 
Corporation for having saved Epping 
Forest and preserved Burnham Beeches, 
but would the Greater Corporation and 
the Greater Lord Mayor have been slow 
to do such work? Would not all the 
surroundings of London have been 
looked after by them? As it is now, 
they are looked after by an imperfect 
institution, which, in some measure, has 
to perform the duties which should 
have been performed by such a greater 
corporation as I have described. I now 
go back from these considerations for 
the purpose of showing what did happen. 
The process I have imagined was not 
followed. Our machinery was imperfect, 
and our ideas were not sufficiently elastic, 
for they were the ideas of past genera- 
tions, and the powers outside the City 
thwarted such disposition as might have 
been felt in the City to extend its bor- 
ders. But, in spite of everything, you 
could not prevent something coming 
into existence which did- represent, and 
continues to represent, the corporate life 
of the whole of London. Necessity com- 
pelled the invention, and compelled the 
discovery of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which passed to the Lordon 
County Council, and which must con- 
tinue to increase its functions. It was 
in the nature of things that this should 
be so. They could not remain with a 
stunted City and neglected outlying dis- 
tricts; it was necessary to bring into 
existence something which would do for 
the whole of London that which neces- 
sarily could not be undertaken by the 
several parts. There are things which 
concern the whole of London which in 
the very nature of things compel you 
to establish a central authority.. Why, 
the London County Council has been 
created under the Act for which my right 
honourable Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade was responsible, and 
since the London County Council has 
been created you have gone on adding 
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functions to that Council, and you can- 
not avoid it. If this is the case, some 
deductions of a consoling character may, 
I think, be drawn. Why should we be 
alarmed about this Bill? Even if it 
were so insidious as has been suggested, 
the County Council cannot be affected 
by it, and I do not think the City of 
London will be much longer preserved in 
existence in its present peculiar posi- 
tion if the Bill does, as it will, become 
law. It is suggested that by creating 
smaller municipalities around the City 
of London you will defend that City 
in its present position, but I think that 
is very doubtful. I should think that 
it would occur to these smaller 
municipalities after a time that they 
had become as important as the muni- 
cipality of the City, for they had just 
the same work to do in looking after 
their streets and ordinary local affairs, 
and what the City has got in excess of 
what they had got really belonged to 
the whole of London, of which they were 
a part as much as the City itself, and 
which ought to be transferred not 
to the London County Council, but 
to some body which will represent 
the whole of London, of which 
they are a subordinate part. I do 
not believe that the creation of these 
subordinate or adjunct municipalities 
will strengthen the position of the City 
of London, and this argument cannot be 
trusted to at all. I think this is the 
view of the case which was taken by the 
Commission of which I had the honour 
to be chairman. Now, in what respect 
does the operation of the present Bill 
differ from the recommendations of that 
Commission? It differs in this impor- 
tant respect, that it does not go so far. 
But although it does not go so far, 
what it does may be accepted in 
some measure, subject to certain 
alterations, as a part performance 
of what that Commission suggested. 
We did suggest subordinate municipali- 
ties, and we scheduled a good many 
which we thought might be at once re- 
cognised. Some of them are included 
in the first schedule of this Bill, al- 
though not all, and there are some other 
municipalities included in that schedule 
which we did not schedule. Now, in 
what respect does the scheme of the 
Government differ from the scheme 
which we had in our minds? I do not 
say that our scheme was one which was 
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perfect in detail, but in what respect 
does the scheme of the Government 
differ from the scheme which we pro- 
posed? The Commission had thought 
that, sooner or later, we must bring 
about—or there must be brought about 
—that which I expected would have 
been brought about by the natural pro- 
cess I have sketched—that we should 
have one great body with the tradition, 
the weight and dignity of the City, 
which would, by such natural pro- 
cess, be charged with all _ the 
common, inseparable, and _ indivisible 
concerns of the whole town of London, 
whilst in connection with it there would 
have been subordinate municipalities 
taking care of special matters which 
could not be attended to with so much 
effect by the central body, and, as we 
said, everything should be transferred 
which could be as well done by the 
loca] bodies as by the central body. The 
Commissioners’ method proposed that 
there should be local bodies receiving 
greater dignity and having a better 


status; and it was the essence of their | 


plan that the new municipal bodies 
which would be called into existence, 
whilst following what may be called 
historic developments, and having re- 
gard to local history and local associa- 
tions, should nevertheless be of such a 
size as could not in any degree be 
confounded in weight and in import- 
ance, or scope of operation with the 
greater central body. There were to 
be under-corporations adjunct and an- 
cillary to the one corporation in the 
functions which they discharged. In 
respect to the schedule of this Bill as 
now put forward there are two sugges- 
tions which seem to me to require at- 
tention. In the first place, Wands- 
worth has an enormous area. The hon- 
ourable Member for Wandsworth has 
urged with great weight the urgent call 
for the reconsideration of Wandsworth 
as a Parliamentary borough, and there 
certainly is reason for a similar argu- 
ment in regard to its position under 
this Bill. I do not suppose that Greater 
Westminster is a project which must be 
accepted, and which cannot be eriticised, 
and I confess that I have a great 
apprehension with respect to it, for 
I do not think it will be a work- 
able scheme to have a Greater 
Westminster charged with the duties 
which are proposed under this Bill. I 
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suspect that it will have to be divided 
into two, taking St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and joining with it the parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John, and leaving 
the Strand, St. James’s, St. Martin’s-in- 
the Fields, and Soho to form a separate 
division. You will then have defined 
areas something more analogous to the 
other areas, and more likely to carry 
out the limited functions which are to 
be entrusted to them. I do not think 
it is at all necessary for me to allude 
to the several differences as regards 
aldermen in these municipalities. The 
recommendation of the Commission did 
not propose that there should be alder- 
men, simply because we found nobody in 
favour of aldermen. I have no _par- 
ticular feeling about aldermen, either 
one way or the other, but I think it 
should remain an open question for the 
Government to consider upon its merits. 
Then, as to the question of how the 
subordinate municipalities should be 
elected the Commission had rather con- 
tradictory evidence. I have already 
told the House last year the singular 
character of the evidence we had be- 
fore us in respect to this matter. We 
had representatives of the municipal 
corporations who told us that the con- 
tinuity of administration required to be 
safeguarded by partial elections every 
year, and that there sltould not be a re- 
election of the whole body every third 
year. On the other side, the necessity 
for the total re-election every three years 
was advocated. This question came up 
last year in connection with Irish local 
government, and there, I think, it was 
ultimately left to be determined by the 
people themselves, and if it has been 
left an open question in respect to Ire- 
land, surely it cannot be a question 
upon which it is necessary to speak a 
final word upon the Second Reading of 
this Bill. But there is another ques- 
tion of much more importance, and that 
is the transfer of powers. Now, it is 
commonly admitted every power should 
be transferred which could be as 
well done by the smaller muniei- 
palities; and already a great num- 
ber of powers have been agreed 
to be transferred from the greater 
to the smaller bodies. There is 
the power to make arrangements for 
the transfer of other powers, and that is 
one which I think ought to be a little 
more safeguarded, though I see no ob- 
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jection in principle to such transfers 
being made later on, if both the County 
Council and the municipalities concur 
thereto, and the transfer is approved 
by the Loca] Government Board, and 
then again approved by Parliament. 
With regard to clause 6, I confess that 
it is one which I fail to understand the 
reason of. This clause is one which 
gives power to the Privy Council to 
transfer under the Bill the powers 
under the Building Act, 1894, but there 
is no machinery as far as I can make 
out by which the Privy Council is to 
exercise this extraordinary jurisdiction. 
I suppose the various authorities will go 
before the Privy Council and argue 
their case, and then the Privy Council 
will determine whether these transfers 
shall take place; but to substitute the 
decision of a Committee of the Privy 
Council for the action cf Parliament in 
such a well-considered Bill as the Act 
of 1894 does seem to me to be a matter 
requiring a very strong defence if it is 
to be maintained. It happened when 
the Commission were pursuing their in- 
quiries that we had before us the chair- 
man of the Building Committee of the 
London County Council, who was, at 
the same time, defending the clauses of 
this particular Building Act before a 
Hybrid Committee of this House, and, 
therefore we had to take it upon alter- 
nate days. He was one of the very best 
witnesses we had, and he was a Mod- 
erate, and a prominent member of the 
Moderate Party. We cross-examined 
him a great deal to see whether any 
change could be made in his proposal, 
and I am bound to say that we were 
very much persuaded that he made out 
a complete case for the provisions of 
the Bill which were then in the course 
of passing through Parliament, and 
which were substantially approved of by 
Parliament. To take a Bill of this 
kind, and make it subject to this clause 
was an eccentricity which requires some 
explanation. But these, after all, are 
comparatively minor matters. These 
smaller municipalities will have to be 
created, and I do not think they will 
seriously interfere with the work of the 
central authority, nor do I think that 
they will prove such a defence of the 
Corporation of the City of London as 
has been stated. The very nature of 
things will compel the maintenance and 
enlargement of the London County 
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Council. You may hesitate to call it a 
Corporation of the City of London; 
you may hesitate to transfer to it the 
functions of the present Corporation of 
the City in respect of those matters 
which really belong to the whole of 
London, and which the City at present 
maintains as an anachronism ; you may 
hesitate to transfer the control of the 
markets and other matters which affect 
London as a whole, but eventually they 
will have to go. Therefore I do not be- 
lieve that these smaller municipalities 
will constitute a defence of the City ; 
and therefore I am not at all appre- 
hensive in this respect, for I Jook upon 
it as a matter which will of necessity 
work itself out sooner or later. The 
Bill we know is_ imperfect, but, 
after all, even the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Fife, if he 
were in office, would not he able him- 
self to produce a perfect plan. He 
would have to conciliate the forces 
which were opposed to him, to make 
shifts here and abatements there, and 
in the end the Bill which he would put 
on the Table would certainly not be a 
perfect Measure; but yet the Bill might 
be a good Bill if Members were allowed 
to approach it in the spirit to which 
the right honourable Gentleman referred 
at the close of his speech, but which he 
did not bear in mind throughout the de- 
livery of the whole of his speech. My 
right honourable Friend referred at the 
end of his speech to the conduct 
of the Bill in Committee, and 
this is the last word I am _ going 
to say, and I will not trouble the 
House after. I think this Bill in 
passing through Parliament will be 
somewhat of a test of our Parlia- 
mentary system. I believe if you have 
got a score of sensible men of both 
Parties—and you need not be particular 
as to the number from each—I believe 
that if you had 12 men of busi- 
ness from this side of the House 
and a similar number from the 
other side to sit around this Bill 
they would be able to make a good 
thing of it. Of course I know that 
cannot be done, but I believe in that 
way they would take the Bill and make 
it a good practical Measure. I will go 
further and say that I think it is pos- 
sible for a Grand Committee to make 
a good thing out of it. I do not know 
whether my right honourable Friend the 
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Leader of the House has ever sat on a 
Grand Committee, but I expect his 
other duties have prevented him from 
doing so. If this Bill went before a 
Grand Committee, where Members hear 
everything that is said, and where votes 
in some measure are modified by know- 
ledge and by argument, there would be 
no recourse to external forces in de- 
ciding emergent questions. If'to the 
deliberations upon the Bill the House 
could bring something of the atmo- 
sphere of a Grand Committee this Bill 
may be made a good Bill, and can be 
made acceptable as far as it goes. I 
think it is a good augury that my right 
honourable Friend himself is in charge 
of this Bill. There is no man in the 
House so quick and no man so clear in 
the perception of facts and arguments, 
for the right honourable Gentleman is 
perfect in that regard. He is also pos- 
sessed of the highest powers and 
authority, and he will bring to the dis- 
cussion of the Bill good knowledge, the 
closest attention, and the possession of 
power, and the House will be spared 
that painful spectacle which we some- 
times experience of a Minister struggling 
with limited powers sometimes in re- 
gard to authority and sometimes in re- 
gard to comprehension of the Bill under 
his charge. My right honourable 
Friend has every advantage, and if he 
will conduct the Bill in the spirit sug- 
gested; if he will watch the course of 
argument in the House and listen to 
what is stated here, and not trust en- 
tirely to force of votes; if he will trust 
to that, we may then work this Bill 
through, and make it, if not a perfect, 
yet a satisfactory Bill. My last word 
will be an appeal to my right honour- 
able Friend to forget all the nonsense 
talked about the past utterances of 
Ministers and the apprehensions of foul 
conspiracies, and to go into Committee 
on the Bill and approach it in the spirit 
which I have suggested, and then a good 
Bill may be expected. If I may ven- 
ture to do so, I should advise my right 
honourable Friends opposite not to in- 
sist upon dividing on the Second Read- 
ing. The attitude which right hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite have taken 
is a remarkable one, but they do not 
have the same mind together for a 
month, and sometimes there is a very 
small modicum of mind to make up. 
But let us look at the matter as com- 
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mon-sense business men as the project 
to be discussed in the spirit in which 
men would treat a serious subject, givng 
it serious attention, and then, with the 
help of my right honourable Friend 
the Leader of the House, I do hope we 
shall be able to carry this Bill in a 
satisfactory form. 


Government Bill. 


*Mr. TREVELYAN (York, W.R., 
Elland): The Solicitor-General has 
brought up again a complaint that the 
Opposition have changed their tactics 
upon this Bill. He said that we had 
begun with blessing this Measure, and 
that now we were cursing it. Now, in 
the first place, we, on this side of the 
House, are thankful for small mercies 
at the present time, and we are dis- 
tinctly glad that the Bill which has been 
presented to the House was presented 
by the First Lord of the Treasury 
and not by the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Colonies, 
who had presaged a _ destructive 
Bill to the London County Council. 
The second reason why I think the atti- 
tude of the Opposition has changed is 
that this Bill, on the surface of it, is not 
a dangerous one, but that when we look 
into it more closely, when we examine its 
details, when we look at the Bills to 
which it refers, we begin to understand 
more clearly the tendencies which it really 
denotes. Now, the right honourable 
Member for Bodmin has asked us not to 
get excited over this Bill. Well, it is 
generally the privilege of older years to 
be alarmed, but on this occasion I shall 
claim that it is the privilege of youth 
to be very much alarmed at the tenden- 
cies which this Bill denotes. And I 
hope, not merely by a general expression 
of opinion about this Bill, but by 
examining shortly the details of the Bill, 
to be able to show the House that its 
whole tendency is distinctly directed 
against the County Council, and that 
this Bill does nothing for the County 
Council, but carefully ayoids doing any- 
thing for it. Now, I do not wish to say 
very much about the creation of the 
new boroughs, for there are some of us 
upon this side who, without going into 
any details upon the question, are not 
altogether averse to seeing strong local 
bodies created, strong in the sense of 
efficiency. With certain alterations 
which we want, such as the division of 
Wandsworth and the division of West- 
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minster, we think that these boroughs 
are, some of them, likely to be more 
satisfactory than the present vestries. 
We think that it is extremely probable 
that if a body of 72 men come together 
they will very likely be more capable of 
managing the local affairs of their dis- 
tricts than are the members of the 
numerous vestries. But the question on 
which we join issue with the Govern- 
ment is as to the powers of these new 
bodies. It is the matter from clause 5 
onwards with which we disagree. Now, 
in the first place, the first objectionable 
tendency of this Bill is to hand over 
powers from the County Council, either 
to these bodies or to the Local 
Government Board. The mere hand- 
ing over of powers from _ the 
London County Council is not in 
itself necessarily bad. We can quite 
conceive, on this side of the House, that 
there might be an advantage under some 
circumstances in handing over powers 
from the London County Council to 
the vestries. But I ask the House to 
consider what the powers are which it 
is suggested to hand over from the Lon- 
don County Council, and I say that 
every power which it is proposed to 
hand over is either useless or else is 
positively harmful. I will take first 
some of the powers which, in my 
opinion, it is useless to hand over from 
the County Council. In clause 2 of the 
Bill it is proposed to leave it to an 
Order in Council to settle what the wards 
of the new boroughs shall be. Now, it 
is the fact that the local districts of the 
metropolis have been divided up into 
wards hitherto by the action of the 
County Council, and there has been no 
complaint whatever on any ground or 
from any direction as to the action of 
the County Council in that respect. And 
yet it is proposed, for no apparent 
reason whatever, to take this power, 
which has been perfectly satisfactorily 
performed, eut of the hands of the 
County Council. I do not say it would 
be worse done by an Order in Council. 
I say it is unnecessary to hand it over ; 
and if by any chance there should be an 
advantage on one side or the other, the 
advantage is distinctly in the present 
system, because the County Council is 
much more likely to be able to know 
the local needs of the metropolis than 
are the people who will issue the Order 
in Council. Then, to go on to one or 
two things which are scheduled in this 
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second schedule of the Bill, it is pro- 
posed that the local authorities should ex- 
ercise control over wooden structures put 
up in the streets. It is rather an unfair 
insult, I think, to the County Council 
to propose to take away that power 
which before the eyes of the whole 
country they exercised with such effect 
on the occasion of the qWueen’s Jubilee, 
when there was no loss of life, no injury 
to limb, owing to the successful manner 
in which the London County Council 
made regulations and enforced them upon 
that occasion. Then it is proposed to 
hand over the regulation of sky signs 
to the local boroughs of the metropolis. 
What is the use of that? As a matter 
of fact, there is a Bill in force which, 
as time goes on, is going to prevent 
the erection of any sky signs at all in 
the metropolis. But I pass from those 
duties which it is harmless to hand 
over from the County Council to those 
which we regard as harmful. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Ken- 
sington said the other day that all 
these things were matters of detail. All 
legislation, Sir, is mater of detail. I 
say there are many things contained in 
this Measure which it is proposed to 
hand over to these local authorities 
which are matters of detail, but which 
affect very nearly the health and happi- 
ess and the lives of the people, and 
therefore, though matters of detail, they 
are matters of very great importance. 
Now, I will take a small thing first. 
It is proposed in Schedule 2, Part 1, to 
hand over the regulation of dairies to 
the local authorities, and it is proposed 
later on in the Bill—I think in clause 7 
—to give the administration and inspec- 
tion of these dairies to the local bodies 
as well. At the present time, at com- 
paratively small cost and with very great 
efficiency, this duty is being carried on 
by the London County Council. I say 
it is almost certain that the first result 
of handing this duty over to the different 
local authorities will be to make the pro- 
cess more expensive, because if they do 
their duty at all they will have to have 
a good many more inspectors than the 
London County Council has at the pre- 
sent time. In the second place, it is 
very likely, it is nearly certain, 
that the inspection will be less efficient, 
because there will not be the same pres- 
sure on the inspectors to do their duty. 
There will. be milk inspected in onc 
borough which is sold in the next 
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borough, and if the man in the next 
borough finds that his milk is not what 
it should be, he has not’ nearly the same 
power of putting pressure on the autho- 
rities in order to obtain what he wants. 
The whole matter of inspection—and 
this matter of inspection applies to more 
than the question of milk—is a very 
serious one. There is a principle which 
underlies it, and it is this, that if you 
inspect through the means of small local 
authorities those local authorities are 
much more subject to the pressure of 
interested people than is a great and 
strong central authority like the London 
County Council. We begin more and 
more to recognise that inspection of this 
sort is of very vital interest to the health 
and life of the people of the land, and 
in the interests of the health and life 
of the people we object to such powers 
being taken away from the County 
Council. Then there is the question of 
the inspection of common lodging-houses, 
which is a comparatively cheap duty of 
the County Council at the present time ; 
they do not spend, I think, more than 
£2,000 upon it. That is a very serious 
thing also. Common _lodging-houses 
are places where vice and disease are 
very likely to be hatched if there is not 
sufficient and effective inspection. That 
is the sort of duty which ought to be per- 
formed by some body which can, more or 
less, terrorise the people who are to be 
inspected. It is much less likely that 
the small Jocal authorities will be able 
to exercise the proper terror over the 
common lodging-house keeper than the 
County Council. Then there is the 
question of main roads. It is proposed 
to hand over main roads of the 
metropolis, such as are controlled by 
the London County Council at present, 
to these new borough authorities. For 
my part, I think it would be a very good 
thing if the County Council had taken 
this opportunity of managing more of 
the main roads of the metropolis than it 
does at present. It is obviously in the 
interest of the great mass of the popula- 
tion that the great thoroughfares of 
London should be given into the control 
of this central authority, and if any 
alteration was to be made, I should have 
thought it would have been rather to 
compel the County Council to take over 
a good many more main roads than to 
divest them of the powers which they now 
possess. Throughout this Bill, from one 
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end to the other, there is the same 
policy of petty and irritating deprivation 
of the powers of the County Council, 
and nothing that shows a tendency in 
the other direction. If the Government 
were impartial in this matter, if they 
really wanted to put the right powers 
in the rigat place, their whole tendency 
would not be solely to take away powers 
from the County Council, but they 
would, at any rate, have offered the 
cpportunity of powers being taken from 
the local authorities and put under the 
County Council. They have done nothing 
of the sort. If they wish to increase 
the importance of these bodies, as has 
been said before, they might have taken 
powers from other authorities rather 
than the County Council in order to 
dignify them. They need aot have 
deprived the County Council in order to 
make these new boroughs even more 
important than the Vestries are now. 
They might have dignified them by 
putting under their influence the Poor 
Law, which in itself alone would have 
been a greater thing than anything 
which the vestries are now working at. 
But, to my mind, the second tendency 
of this Bill is even worse than the first 
which I have pointed out. The second 
tendency of this Bill is to put upon the 
poor districts of London the burden of 
the future, and to make it unlikely, and 
very likely impossible, for any greater 
equalisation of rates to come on than 
there is at the present time. One of 
the bases of rearrangement of the new 
boroughs is to be the rateable value of 
the different districts. That part of 
Clause 1 is put in in order that it may 
be possible for certain districts like 
Hampstead, with small population and 
great wealth, to be separated and inde- 
pendent of any of the poorer districts, 
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which they ought to suppert. My 
-tonourable relative, the Member for 


Bow and Bromley was speaking the day 
before yesterday of the burden of the 
rates in East London, and how very 
hard it was that Bow and Bromley and 
Poplar should be combined together 
with no assistance, with a rate of some- 
thing like 8s. in the pound, and should 
not be able to get assistance from any of 
the richer districts ; and his suggestien, 
so far as I can understand it, was that 
a large number more of the districts of 
the Tower Hamlets should be joined to 
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Poplar and Bow and Bromley in order to 
support them. I have never supposed 
before that an accumulation of paupers 
would make a millionaire. That, appar- 
ently, is the argument of the honourable 
Member for Bow and Bromley. The truth 
is that, from one end of it to the other, 
this Bill seems to be conceived in a spirit 
of hostility to the County Council as it 
exists ; that it goes against the powers of 
the County Council ; and that it opposes 
one of the cardinal points of the policy 
of the County Council—that is, the 
matter of the equalisation of rates. But, 
Sir, it is not so much for what this Bill 
immediately does as what it is intended 
to prevent being done in the future that 
I feel most inclined to oppose it; be- 
cause, in our opinion, the County Council 
of to-day, after all, is not so important 
as the County Council, and the action of 
the County Council, of the future. It is 
because we believe that the County 
Council is going, with more powers, to 
be the making of this great city that we 
oppose at the very beginning the policy 
which the Government is now showing. 
And I think that some of the Members 
upon the other side have shown this in 
the speeches that they have made. A 
very fine speech, from the Conservative 
standpoint, was made the other day by 
the noble Lord the Member for Kensing- 
ton, and at the end of the speech I think 
he let out what is really the motive of 
those who sit upon that side of the House 
with him. He spoke—I may not have 
exactly the words—of the abstract doc- 
trinaires who were sitting on the County 
Council. Now, Sir, I do think that we 
on this side of the House, and those on 
the other side of the House, are meeting 
each other upon this great and funda- 
mental issue. I believe that it is because 
the London County Council wishes for 
fundamental reform, because it does pro- 
pose reforms which, in the opinions of 
my honourable Friends on the other side 
of the House, are fallacies, and are 
theories, and are not practicable—I 
believe it is because of this difference 
of opinion between us that this Bill 
is really being supported and is 
really being opposed. The reason why 
I oppose this Bill is because I see nothing 
in it which in the very least tends to do 
anything to deal with the great evils that 
exist in London to-day. It is because I 
see nothing in it to deal with the hideous 
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crowding im the centre of London, be- 
cause I see nothing in it which tends to 
make it casier for the County Council 
or any other authority to enable the 
people of London to be less crowded in 
the centre of the city, and to live in the 
outskirts of the city instead of the slums. 
lt is because I see nothing in it which in 
the least degree is likely to make it 
possible to have the great reform which 
we are looking for—taxation of ground 
values. This Bill is directed against any 
great reform of this sort. It is directed. 
against it because it is directed against 
the County Council, which is the 
exponent of those views. Now, Sir, these: 
questions of the poverty of London and 
of the method of taxation and the like 
are the things which are most important 
to the country at the present time, and 
anything that in the least goes against 
progress in this direction [ am bound to 
oppose, and most of us on this side of 
the House are bound to oppose. I do 
not mean to say that honourable Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House do 
not care for the condition of the poor— 
do not care for improvement. The first 
occasion upon which I had the pleasure 
of hearing a speech from the First Lord 
of the Treasury was in Glasgow some 
time ago. On that occasion he spoke of 
the enormous importance of local govern- 
ment and city government, and of the 
way in which the populations were 
crowding into the towns, and he com- 
plimented the people of Glasgow upon the: 
way in which they were managing their 
municipality, and I could not refrair 
from cheering the right honourable 
Gentleman. We are not surprised that 
the kindly nature of the right honour- 
able Gentleman makes him interested ir 
these things, but I am afraid the kindly 
and gentle nature of the right honour- 
able Gentleman makes him rather kindly 
to the forces that are opposed to that 
sort of reform, and, perhaps, makes him 
too kind to the great monopolies and the 
great interests of the ground landlords, 
who are essentially the opponents of it ; 
and I am not surprised that this sort of 
Bill should have been brought forward by 
the right honourable Gentleman and his 
adherents. It is because I oppose the fun- 
damental principles of this Bill, and be- 
cause I think it tends to weaken the 
County Council, upon which, in my view, 
the future of London depends—it is 
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because I believe this that Lam opposed 
to the Bill and shall vote against it. 


Sirk J. DICKSON-POYNDER (Wilts, 
Chippenham) : The Bill which is now 
under discussion deals with a subject of 
‘vital importance, and one that is now 
ripe for legislation. In rising to speak 
upon the Second Reading of this Bill I 
should like to associate myself with other 
honourable Members in expressing my 
satisfaction that the Government should 
have taken up this important matter, 
and have demonstrated their earnestness 
by placing it first among the Government 
Bills of the Session. I feel perfectly 
convinced that in so doing they are only 
carrying out the aspirations of a very large 
number of people whom this Measure 
affects. There is no doubt, whatever 
honourable Members may think on the 
other side of the House, that this Bill 
deals with the most vital defects which 
are at present in existence in the govern- 
ment of London, and in order to make 
good one’s advocacy and one’s support 
of the principles of this Bill I think, 
perhaps, it is convenient that one should 
attempt, as far as one can, to find out 
what its defects are, and if the provi- 
sions of the Bill in any way arrest those 
defects. In my opinion the real defects; 
in London government are due to the 
apathy of the London ratepayer. The 
apathy of the London ratepayer has 
‘been a byword and a reproach for 
many years past. I do not think more 
than 30 per cent. of the London rate- 
payers take the trouble to go to vote 
at any election for the County Council. 
I do not think anything like that number 
take the trouble to go to a School Board 
election, and no doubt the election for 
the vestries practically results in the 
self-appointment of a number of busy- 
bodies, leavened, it is perfectly true, with 
a sprinkling of gentlemen actuated by 
a public spirit and obligations, who 
undertake municipal government under 
the most unpromising and uncongenial 
environment. I think that proposition 
the honourable Member for Battersea will 
endorse. Now, Mr. Speaker, this apathy 
is no modern peculiarity. The name of 
Sir Benjamin Hall is handed down for 
all time in history as one more closely 
associated with London government and 
the improvement of London government 
probably than any man of the century, 
and it may be of interest to some Mem- 
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bers of the House to know that his name 
is perpetuated immemorially by “Big 
Ben.” Perhaps Sir Benjamin Hall, when 
he promoted the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, anticipated that the Act would 
lead to contests at elections. Anyhow, 
there are embodied in that Act the most 
elaborate provisions for proceedings 
which are to be observed at elections. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, I daresay he antici- 
pated that, but as things have turned 
out that anticipation was never fulfilled. 
When the elections first came into opera- 
tion in 1855, there was a little inspiration 
on the part of the electors, but that soon 
palled, and although the institution of 
parish councils, and the broadening of 
the franchise and abolition of the rating 
-qualification for vestries, somewhat gal- 
vanised the electors out of this lethargy, 
from that day to this that lethargy has 
once more been restored, and there 1s 
again dull apathy throughout the whole 
of London. I believe that this Bill, 
which is now before the House, will, in 
a very large measure, abolish this 
apathy. This apathy is due, un- 
doubtedly, to the fact which was brought 
out most clearly in the speech which 
has been alluded to, the speech of the 
Prime Minister (Lord Salisbury), last 
year. He very clearly showed what was 
the chief reason why this apathy exists 
in London. He said— 


“ Among the very favourable features which 
distinguish the population of this great com- 
munity there is one unfavourable feature, and 
that is the singularly little interest they take in 
their own affairs. I believe this is the result 
of the machinery by which their affairs are 
regulated not being brought sufficiently closely 
under their observation, so that they and their 
—- are not sufficiently interested in its 
work.” 


I believe that these remarks of Lord 
Salisbury are the keynote to one of the 
chief defects—the apathy of London 
ratepayers. The condition of London 
government is so confused, obscure, and 
complicated that a hundred Acts of Par- 
liament would barely elucidate it. It 
has been compared to a Chinese puzzle, 
and the most experienced officials have 
discovered at every turn different 
anomalies. It is hardly to be wondered 
at then that the ordinary London citizen 
gives it up in hopeless despair, recognis- 
ing its inchoateness and lack of organi- 
sation. That is one of the chief de 
fects which, I think, this Bill will to a 
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large extent remedy. The indirect sys- 
tem of representation of the district 
boards of London is to be abolished, and 
there will be in many other directions a 
simplification of matters which it is not 
possible to dwell upon in a Second Read- 
ing speech. I will now pass to another 
point, which I conceive to be one of the 
chief reasons for the inaction of the Lon- 
don ratepayers. We have heard a great 
deal this evening from the right honour- 
able Gentleman who moved the rejection 
of the Bill about the unity of this great 
metropolis. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Leeds, in 
his opening remarks, said he looked upon 
London as one great city, with several 
small towns within its area. But I do 
not think that this House really compre- 
hends what a vast and enormous city 
London is. In my humble estimation it 
has far outstripped the ordinary bounds 
of a city or town. It has practically be- 
come a nation. Whether you take its 
extreme wealth, or its position as the 
centre of the Empire—the centre of the 
whole civilised world, it is practically a 
nation. It possesses a population larger 
than that of either Norway, Sweden, or 
Switzerland. It comes within measur- 
able distance of the populations of Ire- 
land, of our Australasian colonies, and 
«f the Dominion of Canada. How, then, 
can it be wondered at that Londoners 


' find it practically impossible to look 


upon the city as a whole? One honour- 
able Member opposite suggested that the 
London County Council should practi- 
cally have control of the whole of the 
government of this vast metropolis. I 
am not one of those who would for a 
moment detract from the efficiency of 
the London County Council. I believe 
that since the election of that body it 
has done admirable work. In point of 
‘open spaces, it has accomplished much 
for the happiness and comfort of the 
people, and whether we look to its work 
in connection with drainage, or in the 
matter of protection against fire, I un- 
dertake to say that the London County 
Council, although it may have made 
great mistakes, has certainly done excel- 
lent work. But when I have said that, 
I feel bound also to quote some remarks 
by Lord Salisbury about this body. He 
said he looked upon the London County 
Council as “a body with a ravenous 
appetite and a very bad digestion.” I 
think its bad digestion is due to the 
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amount, of work put upon its shoulders. 
The enormous work that it undertakes 
has, in consequence, to be left, not so 
much to those Gentlemen who form the 
Committees, but a great deal of it has 
to be entrusted to those permanent offi- 
cials who should be the servants of the 
Committees, instead of, as they are in 
many cases, the masters of those bodies. 
I was surprised at one honourable Gen- 
tleman opposite taking up an attitude 
which I thought was rapidly dying away, 
and practically endorsing the sentiments 
of those aggrandising enthusiasts who 
think there should be no limit to the 
work of the County Council beyond that 
set up by geographical formation. I 
could not help feeling that in the expres- 
sion of that view was to be discovered 
the voice of the chairman of the London 
County Council. We were told by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leeds that there was no mandate 
for this Bill, but I think that there could 
be no stronger mandate than the Report 
of the Unification Commission, which 
was instituted to report in an adverse 
direction. Line after line shows that 
the unity of London is to be recognised, 
and the Commissioners laid down the 
principle that the powers of local autho- 
rities should be enlarged, that their dig- 
nity should be increased, and that their 
general status shou!d be enhanced. That 
is exactly what this Bill has been intro- 
duced to carry out. It is not intended 
to do anything to impair the greater 
work of the London County Council. It 
is not encroaching upon those legiti- 
mat®, broader, and greater questions 
which must, in my humble opinion, be 
carried out by a central authority. Now, 
we are told, or rather, it has been in- 
sinuated, that this question is not really 
ripe for legislation. I humbly protest 
against that. So far from its not being 
ripe, I venture to assert that the Bill is 
not in any way premature. London has 
been waiting for it years and years. So 
far back as 1835, Lord John Russell, in 
a discussion upon a Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, told Mr. Hume that he in- 
tended very shortly to bring in legisla- 
tion for London, and since then several 
statesmen have dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of this. Bills have been intro- 


duced, and time after time the question 
has been discussed, and repeatedly the 
recommendation has been made that 
there should be a devolution from the 
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central to local authorities, and that, to 
enable the latter bodies to carry out 
their duties on more satisfactory lines, 
increased status and dignity should 
be conferred on them. I should like 
to say one word with regard to 
the remark that has 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for East Fife. He laid down 
the proposition that London was a homo- 
geneous entity. Now, with all possible 
respect to the right honourable Gentle- 
man, I lay down the exactly opposite 
proposition that London is the most 
heterogeneous town that the world has 
ever seen. If I might be allowed, I 
should like to trace very rapidly the 
sources from which this gigantic city of 
ours originally came. London owes its 
system and governmental area to nothing 
more uncommon than a question of 
drains. As far back as the year 1426, in 
the reign of Edward VI., a Commission 
of Sewers was issued to London, and 
from that time to the year 1847 the 
London Government was carried on by 
seven Boards of Commission, two -of 
which were given in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. In 1848 these Boards of Com- 
mission were amalgamated into one 
Board of Commissioners, and in 1885 it 
was put into the hands of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, but when that 
was done the area of the metropolis was 
extended. The outer fringe of the one 
hundred square miles in olden days was 
fields, hamlets, and villages; since that 
time the ceaseless march of the builder 
has steadily gone on, and what were 
small villages and hamlets in those days 
are now great centres of commerce. Not 
only has the builder distinguished him- 
self by extending that 100 square miles, 
but he has overlapped it, and what were 
once villages and hamlets are now great 
centres of urban population. What I 
want to draw to the attention of the 
House is this—that you will find great 
municipal concerns like Wimbledon and 
Kew, which join London, have munici- 
palities of their own, but inside the area 
of the metropolis you will find these 
large municipalities without corporate 
functions. Why should Battersea 
and other large districts just inside 
escape the dignity of having a mayor 
and corporation, while those districts 
just outside the area are to go on that 
principle? In 100 years hence you will 
find London will have extended to 


Sir J. Dickson-Poynder. 
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Oxford in the west, and possibly to 
Brighton on the south. Now, the 
nearest analogy, perhaps—it is impos- 
sible to bring any true analogy—but the 
nearest analogy is in the county of 
Stafford in the district known as the 
Potteries. It has been said by the right 
honourable Member for Fife that there 
is no line of demarcation between these 
great popular centres in London, and 
they had no legal heritage. In the 
county of Stafford there cropped up by 
the development of the great industries 
great and thriving towns which run prac- 
tically within each other, but which are 


all in the enjoyment of municipal and, 


corporate being. At the same time the 
County Council of Stafford in no way 
resents the position, and she is the cen- 
tral board of the county. These great 
municipalities are thriving although 
they stand so close together; in the same 
way; you might as well say there 
is no entity among these districts be- 
cause there is no connection between 
the great district in the south and the 
great district in the north, and that there 
is no possible connection one towards 
the other. But take Lambeth. Lambeth 
has a greater population than Rotter- 
dam or Cologne; Hackney is more 
populous than Athens or Bucharest. 
Islington has 35,000 more population 
than that of Lisbon. Surely these places 
have a right to their own mayors and 
corporations. There is one thing which 
I should like to point out closely asso- 
ciated with what has been dealt with by 
the right honourable Member for Fife. 
There is one provision in the Bill which 
says that the building operations—the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act shall 
be put into operation by the municipali- 
ties. I am bound to say I associate my- 
self in this case with the right honour- 
able Member for Fife. With the know- 
ledge that I have of this difficult 
and delicate subject I consider 
that you are conferring a power 
on these municipalities which the 
central authority is able to carry out 
with much more efficiency than any 
local authority. I donot think it would 
be dealt with by Jocal authorities, or 
could be properly dealt with by 
them. You find it is laid down 
that land may be _ leased, but 
may neither be bought nor sold. Now, 


those districts in which there will be- 





required to be any rehousing done will. 
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be the centre portions of the localities 
and the centre portion of London ; and as 
they will not be able to go outside their 
area and buy land, they will find it diffi- 
cult to find land in the centre for re- 
housing purposes. It has been laid down 
by the Commission that the housing and 
rehousing of overcrowded districts, and 
the general question of housing the poor 
should be dealt with by the central 
authority, and should be paid for by the 
county; all that would weigh very 
heavily with the municipalities if they 
had to undertake it, and the municipali- 
ties in the future that would be found 
to put this into operation would be those 
least able to bear it. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that that point will be recon- 
sidered by the Government, and that 
they will look at it in a reasonable spirit, 
or eliminate it altogether from the 
Bill. There are many other points 
which will have to be criticised, and 


which will have to be altered 
when the Bill reaches another 
stage. In a Bill of the dimensions of 


this one Iam sure that the Government 
are perfectly willing to meet any rea- 
sonable demand from this side of the 
House, but I do steadfastly hope that 
any of these vindictive Amendments— 
and there will be plenty of them in the 
Committee stage, which will be simply 
put down upon the Paper for the pur- 
pose of mutilating and killing this Bill 
—will be strongly opposed and_ ulti- 
mately rejected by the Government. The 
question of taking away the area of 
Westminster is one that requires con- 
sideration. Westminster, by historic tra- 
dition, is fully qualified to be raised into 
amunicipality, and I hope that we shall 
be firm on that point. The question of 
promoting Bills by the municipalities is 
one which does not require much con- 
sideration ; upon closer examination we 
shall find that the promotion of Bills 
by municipalities is more apparent than 
real. I believe we shall find that under 


‘ the Borough Counties Act it will be 


rather of a more restrictive character 
than it apparently is. The Borough 
Counties Act lays down that before a 
municipality can undertake to promote 
a Bill in Perliament the Vestry must 
consider it, and must convene a meeting 
of all the ratepayers in the borough. 
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*Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton-on-Tees) : 
Not the whole of the ratepayers ; it must 
be a public meeting of the ratepayers. 


Sir J. DICKSON-POYNDER: Well, 
that is the same thing. What I mean is 
the ratepayers, if they like, can go and 
vote upon the question, and if it is one 
of unnecessary extravagance they can go 
and oppose it. Their consent must be 
obtained, and when that is obtained the 
municipality must go to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board and also obtain consent 
from them. With all those restrictions 
it is very difficult for any Bill to be 
promoted at all by any municipality, and 
legislation will not be allowed where it 
is not absolutely wanted by the muni- 
cipality itself. With regard to the pro- 
portion of the number of aldermen to 
be placed upon these bodies there are 
many on this side of the House who will 
agree that the proportion is rather a 
large one, and might be reduced to one- 
third or one-sixth, and then it would 
be quite adequate, having regard to the 
number of representatives on the coun- 
cils. I also think it would be very much 
better with regard to the question of 
auditors if they were appointed by the 
Government instead of by the munici- 
palities. That is a very important 
point, and, in my opinion, you ought 
to have the most skilled chartered ac- 
countants to fill that position. But 
these are all Committee questions, and 
the principle of the Bill stands clear, 
and must be patent to everybody who is 
not intoxicated with the exuberance of 
municipal aspirations. It must be 
patent to everybody that a Bill of this 
description is wanted and desired by 
London. I believe that under this Bill 
we shall find the county better adminis- 
tered by the London County Council, 
and that within the greater area of Lon- 
don we shall find large and flourishing 
towns and centres of commercial enter- 
prise more efficiently governed by 
mayors and corporations. This Bill, in 
my opinion, should receive the support 
of everyone in this House. It ought not 
to be made a Party Measure. Every- 
body in this House desires London to 
be reduced to some sort of uniformity, 
and I wish this Bill al] success, as I am 
convinced that its realisation will lend to 
the better government in all its vast and 
complicated details of the greatest city 
in the world. 


Government Bill. 
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On the return of Mr. Speaxer, after 
the usual interval— 


*Mr. J. SAMUEL: It is with very 
great diffidence that I rise to take part 
in this Debate—— 


Attention having been called to the 
fact that there were not 40 ‘Members 
present, the House was counted, when 
40 Members being present— 


*Mr. J. SAMUEL (continuing): It is 
with very great diffidence that I rise to 
take part in this Debate, because one not 
having a knowledge of the system of 
local government of London in all its 
intricacies must naturally arise with fear 
and trembling to take part in such 
a discussion as the present. But having 
some experience as a member of a muni- 
cipal body, and also as a member of 
a county council, I do claim tohave some 
knowledge of the merits of the system 
of local government in the provinces. 
This knowledge naturally gives one. a 
right to offer some remarks upon this 
Measure, either in approval or disap- 
proval of it. Now, the first thing which 
strikes anyone who is familiar with the 
administration and working of our 
municipalities in the provinces is the 
fact that in London—one is surprised 
to listen to and hear in this discussion— 
that either the County Council or the 
other bodies which govern this great city, 
seem to have a great fear as to the 
municipalisation of either gas, water, 
tramways, or other works of that nature 
in our metropolis. This Bill strikes 
me as being a bad one, because it lends 
to the contraction of London in- 
stead of its expansion, as it ought 
to be expanded. I think the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin, in the very able 
speech which he delivered to the 
House this evening, indicated the 
right line upon which the Government 
of London should be when he said that 
the City Council of London ought to 
have grown with the growth of this 
great city, and should have expanded 
with the expansion of the City, but that 
bas not been the case, and I am afraid 
that the powers of the City Council 
to expend that money which it 
has at its command will prevent 


for many years to come the great 
reform of the City Council of London. 
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It is, as the right honourable Member for 
Bodmin said—it is the policy of the 
great municipalities of this country to 
adopt the process of expansion, and 
take within their fields of operations 
all the adjacent districts which hem 
them in, and which are contiguous to 
their boundaries. The last time I had 
the pleasure of seeing the honourable 
Member for Strood, and of listen- 
ing to his voice, it was when he was 
trying to prevent one of our munici- 
palities expending its boundaries. But 
this policy of the expansion of the 
boundaries of the municipalities of the 
provinces is one that is going on year 
after year, and anyone knows who is 
accustomed to the Private Bills which 
are brought before the Committee up- 
stairs. Now, there is no doubt of this 
fact—that in London we want a great 
central body. We have that central 
body. We also want a devolution from 
the central body of that work which 
ought to be managed by the various 
districts within the boundaries of 
PGreater London. But I think it is a 
mistake, Mr. Speaker, to create a large 
number of municipalities without that 
power and without that authority which 
our provincial municipalities enjoy. 
Now, this Bill does not say whether 
these new municipalities in London 
which are to be created are to be county 
beroughs or non-county boroughs. We 
all know that there is a difference in 
the provinces—that if a borough have 
a@ less population than 50,000 it is a 
non-county borough, and those boroughs 
which have a population above 50,000 
souls is a county borough, possessing 
equal powers with the county council. 
This Bill does not say whether these 
boroughs which are about to be created 
by it are to be county boroughs or 
non-county boroughs. If they are to be 
non-county boroughs that is one thing, 
but if they are to be county boroughs 
then they will have equal powers with 
the County Council. Now, it may sur- 
prise the House to learn, in compar- 
ing these municipal boroughs which it 
is proposed to create by this Bill 
with: some of our great municipal 
boroughs, that Leeds is larger, or 
equal, to the ten new municipal 
boroughs that you propose to create 
on the north side of the river. Leeds 





has an acreage of 21,552. It is equal 
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to the new boroughs of Islington, 
Hampstead, St. Pancras, Marylebone, 
Paddington, Kensington, Hammersmith, 
Greater Westminster, Chelsea, and Ful- 
ham; it is, in fact, nine times larger 
than what you propose to call Greater 
Westminster, which you are about to 
create without any of the powers which 
a town like Leeds possesses. Sheffield, 
on the other hand, has 19,000 acres, and 
is equal to Lambeth, Battersea, Camber- 
well, and Wandsworth, the four largest 
boroughs under this Bill. Liverpool is 
equal to eight of these new boroughs, 
and Birmingham, Nottingham, and 
Bristol each to five. But when we come 
to the question of the number of men 
who are to govern these boroughs—I 
have already pointed out that Leeds 
on the one hand and Sheffield on the 
other are equal in area to 14 of these 
new boroughs—these 14 new boroughs 
will have, if you put the average num- 
ber at 66, 308 aldermen and- 616 
councillors, making a total of 924, while 
in Leeds and Sheffield combined they 
have only 32 aldermen and 108 coun- 
cillors, making a total of 140. I have 
already pointed out that these two 
boroughs manage their own gasworks, 
their own waterworks, their own electric 
lighting, and their own tramways, and 
that neither of these powers will be 
handed over to the new municipalities. 
Now, another argument brought for- 
ward is this—that if these munici- 
palities are created, there is a possi- 
bility that they will attract the best 
men in London. I do not understand 
what is meant by the term “best men,” 
but my experience of municipal life 
is that you can get rich men who are 
very dull men, and that you can get 
middle-class men who are much abler; 
in fact, many a working man _ repre- 
sentative is equal to almost any of what 
you would term the best men, from a 
social point of view. It is no argument 
to say that a man is the best man be- 
cause he happens to be higher in the 
social scale. The point is, whether that 
man is fit, whether he has the aptitude 
for the work he is elected to undertake. 
Now, if you want to attract the best 
men to these new bodies, you must 
give these bodies some work to do, and 
invest them with some authority. But 
these new bodies, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain—I have had no ex- 
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will have no more power, although they 
are called municipal bodies, than a rural 
district council has in the provinces. 
Now, this argument reminds me of an 
experience we had when |the county 
councils were formed under the Local 
Government Act of 1888. We had a 
large number of men anxious to become 
county councillors. I remember one 
case where a man, in a very extensive 
way of business, was called upon—he 
was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee dealing with contagious diseas2s 
of animals—to examine and declare 
whether a pig-stye was an infected 
area or not. Now, these“men soon get 
tired of the work. In all these new 
bodies you must give men work to do, 
otherwise you will not get them to 
attend to these functions. With refer- 
ence to the details of this Bill—the 
transfer of powers, for instance, from 
the County Council to the new boroughs 
—I think that the speakers who have 
already preceded me on this side of the 
House_have shown that there is a great 
danger in this part of the Bill. Now, 
it is a fact that under the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 there is a power 
given to the county council to transfer 
powers to the non-county boroughs. For 
instance, under section 11, the county 
council has the power to arrange with 
the local body to contract for the main- 
tenance of main roads, and the county 
council can undertake to defray the 
cost. Then, under section 28, there 
are other powers which the county 
council can transfer to the non-county 
boroughs, but each of those powers is 
defined. Nothing is left to the caprice 
of the county council, neither is there 
anything left that the non-county 
boroughs can demand from the county 
council. Now, I heard a speech de- 
livered on Monday evening and this 
evening by the honourable Member for 
Dulwich (Sir J. B. Maple) in which he 
proposed a most elaborate clause, under 
which, if these powers are transferred 
from the County Council to the 
boroughs, the County Council is to hand 
over the funds to these boroughs for 
the payment of the cost, whatever it 
may be. Now, this transfer of power 
and this expenditure of money without 
responsibility is leading many of our 
non-county boroughs and our county 
councils to very great extravagance. 
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to these new bodies in London, 
and if the County Council is to find 
whatever money they expend, then I 
venture to say that these new bodies 
will expend their money in a manner 
that will tend to the increase of the 
county rate all over London. I think 
that if there is to be any transfer of 
powers, those powers ought to be clearly 
defined in the Bill, and the County 
Council should have no power to give 
any of its powers away unless they are 
defined. If the Government think it 
essential to create in London these 
municipal authorities, then, in my 
opinion, they ought to give them the 
same power that has been given to pro- 
vincial corporations. It is futile to 
create these bodies without giving them 
these powers. Now, there is another 
matter to which attention has been 
called, which, from my _ experience, 
is of great importance, and_ that 
is the power given under the Bill 
to the County Council and the local 
bodies with reference to the borrowing 
of money. My experience of municipal 
corporations is that those corporations 
who have consolidated their loans into 
stock, and which they have to repay, 
say, at par 20 or 40 years hence, have 
great difficulty in finding an outlet for 
their sinking fund in the shape of re- 
investments. The result of that is that 
we are paying three per cent. interest 
upon stock, while money is lying in the 
bank at two per cent. If we had the 
same advantages as the County Council 
of London to lend out money to the 
local authorities, then we should find 
that outlet which is essential to every 
corporation consolidating its loans into 
stock. I think this is a very dangerous 
provision to put in a Bill, and, more- 
over, I hold that in a city like London, 
the County Council, the members of 
which are drawn from all parts of Lon- 
don, must have a greater knowledge as 
to the works which the local authorities 
may think fit to undertake, and for 
which they are asking borrowing powers, 
than even the Local Government Board 


itself. These powers, I quite grant, 
could not be given to the county 
councils in the provinces. I believe 


that in those cases it is right that the 
non-county boroughs, which are inde- 
pendent of the county council in the 
way of borrowing should go direct to 
the Local Government Board; but in 


Mr. J. Samuel. 
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London, where the County Council and 
these districts are almost one, I think 
that the proper system is that these 
local bodies should go, as hitherto, to 
the County Council for sanction. Now, 
with reference to that part of the Bill 
dealing with the audit, I do think that 
there is great need for a change, not 
only in London, but also in our muni- 
cipal bodies throughout the country. 
I am given to understand that in every 
new charter of incorporation the Privy 
Council insert a clause to the effect that 
the Government auditors must audit the 
accounts of these newly-created bodies. 
Now, there is a striking difference be- 
tween municipal bodies and these local 
vestries. In the Municipal Corporations 
Act the ratepayers are protected by 
two schedules. One schedule deals with 
the payments which can be made with- 
out the consent of the Council, and 
another with the payments which can- 
not be made without the consent of the 
Council. But even in some of our muni- 
cipal bodies, I am sorry to say, *here are 
some irregularities going on. I read 
the other day of one important muni- 
cipal body, in respect of which an ex- 
penditure had been going on which was 
altogether irregular and contrary to 
Act of Parliament. But there is no 
person to take action against any one 
of those municipal bodies which disre- 
gard the Act in that way unless the 
ratepayers themselves undertake the 
responsibility. All these accounts should 
be placed under the authority of an 
auditor appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. In fact, although many 
of our municipalities now have what are 
called elective auditors under the Act 
of 1882, a large number of municipali- 
ties, in addition, pay and engage pro- 
fessional auditors. Anyone who has 
had experience in county council work 
would see a striking change in this re- 
spect. If there are any irregularities in 
the expenditure of county councils, 
either upon the asylum committee or 
upon the county council itself, the 
auditor would call attention to the fact 
in the report to that committee or to 
the council. In London I think it is 
more essential still that this change 
should take place. It is quite evident 
that elective auditors in London are not 
in some parts doing their duty. I hold 
in my hand a report of the discussion 
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which took place in the Marylebone 
vestry only last week. The paper I 
hold in my hand is dated 18th March, 
and this vestry has discovered the im- 
portant fact that for a considerable 
period it has had lying at the bankers 
a credit balance of £50,000 or £60,000 
for a number of years without any inte- 
rest being paid upon it. Now, if the 
auditors of that body had done their 
duty as they should have done they 
must have discovered—at any rate they 
ought to have discovered—this great 
irregularity and loss to the ratepayers. 
I do hope that when we get into Com- 
mittee the Government will consider 
this point and change the law in this 
respect. Now, I think that this 
Measure is one that is not for the good 
government of London. I believe, as I 
said at the beginning, that you are 
creating municipalities without power 
and authority, and you are simply 
making them mere sanitary authorities 
with the name of municipality. I be- 
lieve that the effect of this Bill will be 
to break up London into fragments. 
There is no doubt, as has been said, it 
will also tend to support the City of 
London, and prevent a great reform 
being carried out in that body. Every 
provincial man who has read anything 
about the state of the government of 
London must be convinced that there 
is great necessity for reform of the City, 
so that its immense wealth may be 
utilised for the benefit of the people 
who belong to Greater London. I be- 
lieve that this Bill will also tend to 
create local jealousies, and make it 
more difficult to complete a system of 
local government. I submit that this 
great City ought to work for a system 
of complete unity, so that it may be- 
come, as it ought to be, the leading 
municipality in this enlightened king- 
dom. I fear, however, that if you create 
these 15 or 20 smaller municipalities 
you will lose that unity which ought 
to be the proud heritage of every citizen 
of London. 


*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have followed attentively 
this Debate since it began on Tuesday 
afternoon, and the feature which has 
most impressed me has been the incon- 
sistency of the speeches which we have 
heard from honourable and right hon- 
ourable Members opposite with the vote 
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which we understand they will give at 
the close of this Debate. That incon- 
sistency, Mr. Speaker, was accentuated 
in a very striking way in the speech 
to which we have just listened from the 
honourable Member opposite. He told 
us that he, like all the preceding 
speakers, was impressed with ‘the 
groundless apprehension of the effort to 
deprive the London County Council of 
many of its existing powers and privi- 
leges, and yet he said it was not safe 
to confer upon the London County 
Council the power of choosing for itself 
what transfer of powers it should make 
to the local bodies. That is only one 
of :the inconsistencies which we have 
detected in all the speeches to which we 
have listened. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for West Leeds 
told us that he would not have moved 
his Amendment if it were not for the 
fact that he felt convinced he could not 
import into this Bill in Committee what 
he regarded as a necessary Amendment. 
I presume he claimed for himself the 
right to decide what are necessary 
Amendments. SpeaKing for myself, I 
am desirous also of amending this Bill 
when we get into Committee, and that 
is precisely because I really am what 
honourable and right honourable Gentle- 
men opposite profess themselves to be, 
in favour of the simplification and unity 
of London government. Therefore, I 
am anxious to get to that stage of the 
Bill when we can import into it the 
Amendments which I believe are useful 
and which I think would also be 
accepted by my right honourable Friend 
the Leader of the House, who is in 
charge of this Measure. Because, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not share at all those 
misgivings which have been expressed 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Leeds and the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Fife 
this afternoon, that it would not be pos- 
sible to import any Amendment into 
the Bill. On the contrary, my right 
honourable Friend the Leader of the 
House, in receiving the other day a very 
representative deputation from West- 
minster and the Strand, invited those 
Gentlemen—and I think he would 
equally invite Members of this House, if 
only they could divest themselves for 
the nonce of that Party taint which they 
always try to import into municipal 








politics—to assist him in making this 
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a perfectly reasonable Measure. Certain 
it is, Sir, that two specific purposes to 
which honourable Members opposite pro- 
fess themselves to be friendly will be 
accomplished by this Bill. It will 
simplify London government in a very 
important, and, I should have thought, 
a very welcome particular. It will cer- 
tainly simplify the rates levied in 
Londen by London authorities. Clause 
10, sub-section I. of the Bill, provides 
that all the expenses of the council are 
to be provided for out of a general rate, 
the separate sums required for lighting 
end paving are to be discontinued, and 
they are all to be merged into a general 
rate which is to be levied by one body, 
at one time, and at one demand. Well, 
surely that is simplification. Then we 
come to the question of unity. What 
is meant by the phrase in the Amend- 
ment that unity will be rendered more 
difficult? It cannot be what I should 
have understood by the word unity— 
namely, that there should be one uni- 
form rate to run throughout London, 
because honourable and right honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite, if they have 
read the Bill, must know that it 
strictly provides for the consolida- 
tion of the general and special rate 
in the county. Surely that is unity if 
anything can be called unity. I sup- 
pose what honourable Members complain 
of is that there is not the unity they 
have in their hearts and minds. I think 
the right honourable Member for Fife 
said that this Bill preserves the Cor- 
poration of the City of London which 
you want to destroy. Well, if you want 
to destroy it, why don’t you say 80? 

Ye don’t shirk the issue; we court it. 
Let it be known throughout London 
that, whilst you want to destroy the 
City of London, we want to preserve it. 
But don’t persuade yourselves that you 
can mislead the public by such phrases 
as I gathered from the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Leeds, who said that the Corporation 
of London was dead to the higher im- 
pulses of the metropolis as a whole. 
Mr. Speaker, I challenge the accuracy 
of that charge. The traditions and the 
policy of the Corporation of the City 
of London show that, instead of being 
dead to the impulses of London, it has 
devoted itself to the welfare of London 
as a whole, and not even of London 


alone, but of the country at large. 
Mr. Cohen. 
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Burnham Beeches, Epping Forest, and 
the Tower Bridge, though perhaps 
scarcely appreciated by the rich 
parishes which honourable Gentlemen 
seem to have got into their minds, are 
very much appreciated by the people 
of the East of London. The Tower 
Bridge was made out of the resources 
of the Corporation of the City of 
London, but it is not used for the in- 
habitants and ratepayers in the square 
mile only. The funds of the Corpora- 
tion are held for the benefit, and have 
been applied for the benefit, of London 
at large, and therefore let us get rid of 
the myth that the Corporation of the 
City of London is to be done away with 
because of the alleged self-appropria- 
tion of funds which belong to it. Let 
us fairly and squarely join issue that 
you want to do away with the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, which has 
been, and will always remain, 
the model for every municipality. 
I would appeal to honourable and right 
honourable Gentlemen if it is not the 
best cleaned, the best drained, the best 
regulated district of all London. In 
saying that I do not wish to cast the 
least reflection on the management of 
the London’ vestries, although I 
think there could be some improvement 
there ; and still less of the management 
of the London County Council, which, of 
course, I believe cannot be improved 
upon; with the exception of the only 
thoroughfare which they have in their 
charge—the Thames Embankment. 
That is neither economically nor very 
efficiently managed. Therefore I say 
that the indictment brought against 
either the City or the London County 
Council cannot be sustained because in 
neither case has it a foundation in fact. 
I would pass from the City of London, 
which I do not represent in this House, 
but which is so worthily represented by 
my honourable Friend who spoke the 
other day. I should like to say just a 
word on the other objections which have 
been made by the right honourable 
Gentleman this evening. The first of 
these objections is this perpetual myth 
about impairing the powers of the Lon- 
don County Council. I cannot expect. 
that honourable and right honourable 
Gentlemen opposite will accept from me 
assurances which they have not accepted 
from more illustrious and influential per- 
sonages, that there never has been, and 
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that there is not, the slightest intention 
to impair the LondonCountyCouncil. But 
personally they will believe me when I 
say that, having been a member of that 
body—I do not say an_ efficient 
Member, for that would be conceited, 
but an industrious and devoted Member 
—since it was instituted, I can assure the 
House that if there was, or had been, 
the slightest intention to impair the 
privileges or limit the powers of the 
London County Council, I would not be 
found here this evening supporting this 
Bill, which I hope will pass its Second 
Reading. There is one right honourable 
Member present here who cannot, I 
think, join in the outery about an attack 
on the London County Council; be- 
cause my right honourable Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition—if he will 
allow me so to describe him—got up the 
night the Bill was introduced and said 
—it will be in the recollection of the 
House, and it made a great impression 
on my mind—that— 


“There is one thing at which we are pleased, 
and that is that we are relieved to find that 
there is no attack on the London County 
Council in the new Bill.” 


I was pleased at the right honourable 
Gentleman’s relief, although I was very 
surprised and sorry that he had heen 
the least anxious; but, at any rate, 
whatever anxiety he had he was 
chivalrous enough to acknowledge that it 
had been dissipated. Now, I challenge him 
or any other honourable Member, what- 
ever they may say as to the descrip- 
tion of the Bill conveyed to them by the 
opening statement of the First Lord of 
the Treasury—I challenge anyone to put 
their finger on any line, clause, or dot 
which in the least bit impairs the 
power or diminishes the dignity of the 
London County Council in any way. I 
cannot, of course, argue whether the Bill is 
different from what honourable and right 
honourable Members opposite imagined it 
would be, but I deny that it impairs the 
privileges or the powers which the Lon- 
don County Council at the present 
moment enjoy. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for West Leeds 
said that the London County Council 
had not been considered, as was pro- 
mised by the President of the Board 
of Trade. I say that the London 
County Council has been considered in 
the most direct and complete manner, 
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because the framers of the Bill 
before they drafted what powers 
were. to be transferred from the 
London County Council to the subordi- 
nate municipalities studied and almost 
transcribed the powers which the Lon- 
don County Council professed its willing- 
ness to transfer. It may be right, or 
it may be wrong, that these powers 
should be transferred ; but I do say that 
the charge that the London County 
Council had not been considered is one 
that is absolutely contradicted by the 
facts of the case, and by the clauses in 
the Bill which deal with these powers. 
I therefore, Mr. Speaker, hope this Bill 
will pass its Second Reading, and I should 
like it to do so without a Division. If 
honourable and right honourable Gentle- 
men opposite are sincere in their pro- 
fessions—I should not like to cast a 
doubt upon it—that they are willing to 
simplify London government, and that 
they will promote the reform of London 
government in so far as a uniform rate 
will secure that object, I claim at their 
hands support of this Bill, which will 
accomplish these objects. Before I sit 
down I should like to point out two or 
three drastic points, although they are 
Committee points, wherein the Bill ought 
to be amended. I do so not so much 
for the purpose of elaborately discussing 
the Bill, but because I think it is of 
some advantage to those in charge of 
the Bill to know the objections to it, or 
some of its details, which are held by 
those who are not unfriendly to it, in 
order that they may see whether they 
can give effect to these objections. I 
said I challenged anybody to point out 
wherein the powers of the London 
County Council are going to be impaired. 
I will accept my own challenge, which I 
now apologise for having thrown out, 
because there is one important exception. 
I am quite sure that my honourable 
Friend the Member for Battersea wil} 
agree that I have not been backward 
as a candid friend of the London Cousty 
Council. But that does not prevent me 
from testifying to the care, caution, and, 
on the whole, the success of the financial 
operations carried cn by the London 
County Council. Therefore I view, 80 
far as I am concerned, with regret the 
withdrawal of the financial control over 
the various local authorities, heretofore 


wisely exercised and never censoriously 
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exercised, or still Jess inquisitorially 
exercised by the London County Council. 
I have in my hands a return for the 
twelve years for which I have been a 
immember of the Financial Committee of 
the London County Council, of the ad- 
vances made by the London County 
Council to the borrowing bodies. In 
1898 they amounted to no less than 
£480,000, and since the Council came 
into existence up to the 3lst March last 
it sanctioned 495 loans, amounting to 
£3,199,012. It will be observed, there- 
fore, that the Council has never either 
been backward in making these advances 
and in according sanction to them, and, 
still less, has never been inquisitorial 
in making them. It only satisfies 
itself as to the reasonableness 
of tae demand and the life of the 
works for which advances are to be made. 
It has always required that the advances 
should only be made to cover the period 
of the life of the works for which they 
are advanced. We never met with re- 
sistence on the part of the borrowing 
bodies. These advances are six or 
seven times as large as those made by 
the Local Government Board, and I 
do think, therefore. that there is no 
reason for withdrawing a financial con- 
trol which has been of advantage to 
London as a whole, and to hand it over 
to a body which has not had the experi- 
ence in that respect which the Financial 
Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil possesses. There is another reason. It 
will be recognised at once by Members 
that other large borrowing bodies in 
London—the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and the London School Board— 
are very large customers of the London 
County Council as borrowers. There 
was a little difference on this subject 
five years ago. I had the honour with 
Lord Lingen of going into conference 
with the London School Board. We 
then pointed out that to create a large 
number of Metropolitan stocks secured 
on the same rate could be of no ad- 
vantage to the borrowing bodies, for it 
would lower the credit and increase 
the rate of interest. That is a very 
important consideration which people 
ought to bear in mind. I am quite 
certain that anything that is likely to 
induce these local councils to make their 
own loans separate from the London 
County Council would not be for the 
advantage of the borrowers or for 
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economy in the rates. There is another 
subject on which I want to speak for a 
moment. I do not like the overseers 
clause in the Bill. They would be gen- 
tlemen, no doubt, of absolute integrity 
und character, but they have no 
representative character to qualify 
them for the duty of levying and 
collecting the rates, which ought, in 
my opinion, to devolve upon persons 
directly representing the ratepayers and 
the electors who have to pay the rates. 
After all, that is not a question which 
ig inconsistent with the principles of 
the Bill, and I only mention it to-day 
so that my right honourable Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury may, per- 
haps, be gracious enough to take it into 
his serious consideration, and _ see 
whether he cannot deal otherwise with 
the overseers’ clauses. There is only 
another point to which I wish to 
refer, and that is the question of 
audit and aldermen. I have an 
enormous respect for the aldermen 
of the City of London, and for those 
who are called aldermen in the London 
County Council, but I do not see that 
these aldermen—perhaps that is because 
I am not one—are any better than other 
members of the London County Council. 


What I do feel strongly is, that, 
as the right honourable Member 
for Leeds sugested on Tuesday 
afternoon, we should not trouble 


and embarrass London with these annual 
elections. I do certainly hope that these 
municipal councils will be returned, as 
the London County Council is, for three 
years. I have a natural affection, notwith- 
standing the incredulity of my honour- 
able and gallant Friend, for the London 
County Council. I am a great believer 
in the perfection of its organisation, and 
although it has not always been consti- 
tuted quite as I would like it, I do not at- 
tribute that failure to triennial elections. 
I think any conclusions which are drawn 
from comparisions with provincial 
councils are misleading in the extreme. 
The object of every true lover of the 
new borough councils must be to 
enlist for London government men of @ 
class who, to their shame be it said, 
have heretofore held aloof. You will 
not attract, but you will deter that class 
of men by exposing them to the pos- 
sibility of an annual election and pro- 
bably to an annual contest. Why do 
it in this gratuitous way? Let us 
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have triennial elections, and let us en- 
list in the cause of London government 
men who would be absolutely deterred 
from taking part in it by the prospect 
of annual election. I do not refer to 
the report which has been circulated 
from what is known as the Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation Committee of the 
London County Council, because that 
Committee, although the House may 
not be aware of it, is a Party Committee, 
composed, to a great extent, of the Party 
of which I have not the honour to be a 
member. There is another reason why 
I do not refer to it, and that is because 
the points of objection taken by that 
Committee to the Bill were mentioned 
so absolutely almost in the same order 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Leeds in his speech the 
other night, that I cannot help believing 
that he must have had an advanced copy 
of that Committee’s Report, and that he 
must have got information from Mr. 
Costello, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. I do implore this House to 
address itself to this question, so impor- 
tant to London, not in a Party spirit. 
I ask them to believe that this Bill is 
en honest, sincere, and, in my opinion, 
a statesmanlike attempt to improve and 
simplify the government of London. I 
believe that in a short time, notwith- 
standing the fierce opposition which this 
Bill is now meeting from the right hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite, it will be 
hailed with universal approval, and that 
the same compliments for having in- 
troduced it will be paid to my right 
honourable Friend the Leader of the 
House as are being perpetually showered 
on the President of the Board of Trade 
for his Act of 1888, and that when 
passed into law this Measure will 
be regarded as the crown of the work 
begun and carried on by a Conservative 
Government for the improvement and 
completion of the government of Loadon. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 8.): 
My honourable and learned Friend the 
Solicitor-General has taunted the leaders 
of the Opposition with having greeted 
this Measure with a note of welcome, 
and then with having changed their 
minds with regard to the character of 
its provisions. Well, we have had ex- 
perience in recent years of the inscrut- 
able character of municipal legislation. 
I doubt if any Measure is more entitled 
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than this one to the compliment which 
can be made to a proposal which cloaked 
under provisions of an apparently :»- 
offensive character a design of very serious 
and grave importance. Honourable 
Members have repeatedly assured us tha 
no intention to affect in any way the 
powers of the London County Counz:il 
is present in the minds of the proposcrs 
of this scheme. Well, that assurance 
has been given with such fervour that 
one is tempted to retort with the quota- 
tion that “honourable Gentlemen pro- 
test too much.” It is impossible to 
close our minds to the evidence at once 
extrinsic and intrinsic which establishes 
the direct opposite to that proposition. 
Various honourable Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House have drawn at- 
tention to the declared policy of the 
Conservative Party with reference to the 
municipal government of London, and 
this Measure, brought forward by the 
responsible heads of that Party in the 
State, cannot be defended on the ground 
that it is not intended to give effect 
to the declared views of the Prime 
Minister and of the Leader of the Con- 
servative Party in this House. I do 
not know that the views of Lord Salis- 
bury can be more pithily stated than in 
the single sentence of the celebrated 
Albert Hall speech, to which a reference 
has already been made. Lord Salisbury 
then drew attention to the deplorable 
results of the too extensive system of 
inunicipalisation in Paris and in New 
York: and he counselled the London 
County Council to limit their functions 
and to reduce their area. He did this 
with the pregnant observation that pos- 
s:bly such a course might seem to be 
suicidal. Well, Sir, the London County 
Council, not having adopted the advice 
to put an end to their own existence, are 
being assisted to accomplish this same 
result by the Measure now produced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. And, further, 
Lord Onslow, whose views in regard to 
the municipal government of London 
have been more than once quoted, has 
also given us some assistance in regard 
to the elucidation of this question, for 
I find that, in referring to the speech 
of Lord Salisbury, Lord Onslow said 
that practical effect could be given to 
that utterance of Lord Salisbury only 
by some curtailment of the excessive 
powers of the London County Council. 
What is there to be said on the other 
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side? My honourable and learned 
Friend the Solicitor-General, with a 
sigh of great relief, discovered that 
the President of the Board of Trade hai 
given utterance to sentiments out cof 
harmony with these sentiments of the 
Leader of his Party, and apparently had 
found some language of tenderness and 
sympathy used by the right honourable 
the President of the Board’ of Trade 
which mitigated the severity of the 
utterances of the Members of his own 
Party whose views were more austere. 
He had found some language of tender- 
ness and sympathy for this institution, 
which up to the Debate on the Second 
Reading of this Bill has had few friends 
and few apologisers and few defenders 
on the other side of the House. But 
as I have said, the evidence is not merely 
extrinsic. The evidence of hostility to 
the functions of the London County 
Council is to be found in the provisions 
of the Billtitself. I accept the challenge 
of the Solicitor-General to approach the 
consideration of this question in a broad 
spirit, and I am quite content to appiy 
as a test of the provision of this Measure 
what he describes as the ideal of perfec- 
tion in local government—the ideal of 
perfection of local government which 
has characterised the legislation in re- 
gard to the municipality of London from 
the year 1855 down to the present time. 
I do not quarre] with the language in 
which the Solicitor-General has defined 
his ideal of the perfection of local 
government. I take it that the object 
of the local government in London is to 
secure the authority of the central body 
concurrently with the dignity and 
efficiency of the district councils which 
are subordinate to it; and from the year 
1855 down to the present date every Act 
of legislation and every proposa] of 
legislation has sought to accomplish that 
combination not by strengthening the 
jurisdiction of the district councils, but 
by adding to the authority of the central 
body. That tendency has had various 
foes to contend with, jand tthe chief 
enemy has had many friends and repre- 
sentatives in this House. There has 
been no hostility so uncompromising as 
the City of London. We have had two 
significant speeches in the course of this 
Debate in reference to the connection 
between the City of London and muni- 
cipal reform. The honourable Member 
who represents the City of London was 
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unstinted in his admiration of this 
Measure, and in the benisons which he 
showered upon it; while the Solicitor- 
General, a Member of the Government, 
devoted a large portion of his speech to 
a eulogy of the City of London. The in- 
spiring voice of which this legislation is 
the outcome is that of the unreformed, 
the antiquated, and the obstructive cor- 
porate body which is still found within 
the walls and the limits of the City. I 
yield to none of the Members opposite 
in my admiration of the historic 
position and the public services which 
the City of London has rendered to the 
people of this country. But can it be 
denied that it is an organisation which 
is entirely out of harmony with the 
spirit of modern municipal govern- 
ment? Can it be denied that 
while it retains within a _ very 
limited area the advantages of the 
very Jarge municipal powers which it 
possesses, and while it remains exclusive 
and while it continues to resist every 
attempt to bring an antiquated organisa- 
tion into harmony with modern organisa- 
tion, it is impossible to regard the pre- 
sent position of the Corporation of 
London as a finality in our civic institu- 
tions? What has been the cause of this 
attitude on the part of the City of Lon- 
don? It is the resistance to all reform. 
It is because it wishes to perpetuate the 
anomalies of its own municipal existence 
by increasing the municipal anomalies 
around it. It wishes to prevent its 
absorption into the great area of the 
Metropolis by dismembering the body 
which threatens to absorb it, and hence 
from the year 1855 down to a modern 
period every successive proposal for 
municipal reform on the part of the City 
of London has evolved the creation of 
the large number of independent 
municipalities, so that its separate exis- 
tance might continue unimpaired. We 
are being charged not only with enmity 
to the City of London, but the honour- 
able Member for East Islington charged 
us with having infused Party spirit into 
this question. The origin of that Party 
spirit is, it is said, du2 entirely to those 
on this side of the House, while it 
appears that the credit of litting 
municipal politics into a higher region 
belongs entirely to Members opposite. 
But the origin of that is obvious. It has 
been discovered by experience that while 
the individual opinion of sections of the 
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metropolis is Moderate the collective 
opinion of London is Progressive, and in 
order to give due weight to that section of 
moderation of view, you have a proposal 
which involves the dislocation of London 
and its sub-divisions into sectional areas. 
I approach this question from the stand- 
point of the Solicitor-General, and there- 
fore I trust I have succeeded in dismiss- 
ing at once the little bias I may have 
had in considering the merits of this 
Measure. I shall regard it only as a 
proposal for pure municipal reform. 
What is its avowed aim? Its avowed 
aim is to increase the status and to add 
to the efficiency of the district councils of 
the metropolis—a most admirable pro- 
posal, provided it can satisfy one con- 
dition. That one condition is that in 
accomplishing that object you will not 
impair the efficiency of the central 
authority. If you can combine both, 
and if this Measure succeeds in that com- 
bination, then I shall be happy to vote 
against the Motion of my right honour- 
able Friend the Member for West Leeds 
and to support the Second Reading of 
the Bill. But does it accomplish beth 
these objects? In your effort to 
strengthen the district councils do you 
not sacrifice the authority and efficiency 
of the central authority? Is it nct the 
fact that the result of the successful 
operation of this Measure will be the dis- 
memberment of London? Will you not 
by means of it destroy that community 
of sympathy and that sense of civic 
patriotism which unites all sections of 
this metropolis? Will you not strip the 
London County Council of many of its 
powers and confer them upon the dis- 
trict Councils? And by doing this will you 
not leave the district councils without 
any cementing bond, and without any 
auhoritative control, and leave the 
central authority to die of a sort of 
administrative atrophy without sufficient 
powers or functions to keep it in a con- 
dition of healthy animation, the result of 
its being plundered and plucked of its 
power? The design and effect of this 
Measure are indicated by an article which 
recently appeared in “ The Times” news- 
paper, contributed by a correspondent, 
and which had the distinction of large 
type, and which was probably inspired by 
some honourable Member opposite now 
listening to my remarks. Let me read a 
passage from it which will accentuate 
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the issue which may be defined as 
dividing us from honourable Members 
opposite in regard to this question. The 
writer says— 


Government Bill. 


“Tt is important to inquire why the Front 
Opposition Bench should have given notice of 
opposition to the Bill on Second Reading. 
The reason is undoubtedly to be found in the 
hostility of the Progressive y at the 
County Council to any reform which will place 
local self-government in London on a secure 
basis; and that is what the Government Bill 
will undoubtedly do. Once let London be 
divided into boroughs with municipal councils, 
and the creation of an omnipotent central bod 
such as that proposed by the Bill of 1884 wi 
become an impossibility. The County Council 
may at some future time assume another shape 
and become the over-corporation of the metro- 
polis in name as well as in fact, if the people 
of London decide that such a change will en- 
able them to realise more completely the exist- 
ing unity of London. But it will always be 
surrounded, if the present Bill passes, by muni- 
cipal bodies competent to repel any attack upon 
local autonomy and preserve the ‘separa- 
bility’ of London.” 


[Ministerial cheers.] I am delighted to 
find that in reading that extract I am not 
over-stating the views of honourable 
Members opposite. The main object, 
then, of this Measure is to maintain the 
“separability” of London by consti- 
tuting district councils into municipali- 
ties, and by giving them the power of 
the purse to enable them to resist any 
attack which may at any future time be 
made upon the City. If I have not given 
correct expression to the views of some 
honourable Gentlemen opposite let me 
apply this criterion of municipal reform. 
Do you propose in any way to impair the 
efficiency of the central authority of 
London? Are you satisfied that experi- 
ence has shown that the London County 
Council has furnished a most efficient in- 
stitution? It has given you a body of 
most able administrators since 1855. I 
assume that the legal continuity between 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the County Council will not be contested. 
The nucleus of the County Council had 
its birth 50 years ago, and slowly de- 
veloped under the fostering care of muni- 
cipal reformers on both sides of the 
House until now, endowed with the 
powers conferred on it by the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, it is the crown 
of authority and efficiency. We have as 
a result of all that large and highly effi- 
cient instruction in local government in 
London a body of most able adminis- 
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trators, a most economical administra- 
tion of public funds, and large resources 
for the purpose of enterprises, with a 
view to further develop -and advance 
local government. It has an expert staff 
which could not be secured by any 
smaller body, and it shows a spirit of en- 
lightenment, not by the wisdom of a 
mere section of the metropolis, but de- 
rived from the collective wisdom of the 
whole metropolitan area. The policy 
which seeks to detract from that effici- 
ency and authority so slowly built up 
during 50 years is not a policy associ- 
ated with the aims of Conservative states- 
men. The scheme of the Bill which im- 
pairs and will ultimately destroy the 
authority of the County Council may be 
divided into three categories. In the 
first place the Bill proposes to give muni- 
cipal form and dignity to district coun- 
cils; secondly, it proposes to give finan- 
cial independence to those councils ; and, 
thirdly, it institutes machinery, the 
natural operation of which transfers: to 
the district councils powers at present 
exclusively possessed by the County 
Council. Again, you propose to confer 
municipal forms and titles upon district 
councils. That, on the face of it, is an 
innocent proposition. Perhaps the 
hardest thing to be said of it is that it 
ministers to harmless human vanity. 
But is that all it does? Do you think 
that the class of citizens who will be at- 
tracted to civic service by decorations 
of this character is the class likely to 
prove the most efficient public servants 
in municipal administration? That ob- 
servation, if you doubt it, will be 
strengthened by a comparison between 
the personnel of the Council of the City 
of London and the personnel of the 
Council of the County of London. In 
the Council of the City of London 
you have represented all that the allure- 
ments of civic dignity, civic emoluments, 
civic entertainments, and civic hospitality 
can attract, while on the County Council 
all these attractions to enter the service 
of the community are absent. And yet, 
I ask, which of these two classes of civic 
servants have rendered the most self- 
sacrificing and devoted attention to their 
duties, and to which would you say the 
highest meed of praise belongs? There 
are two reasons why this proposal, inno- 
cent though it may be on the surface, is 
open to very strong objection. In the 
first place you cannot confer municipal 
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forms and titles upon a mere district 
council without generating and fostering 
a spirit of sectional patriotism—a merely 
parochial patriotism as distinguished 
from a spirit of patriotism embracing 
the whole community of which they form 
only a part. It may be said that sec- 
tional feling will increase administra- 
tive efficiency in the areas in which 
is generated, but it will operate 
also in creating a strong and bitter spirit 
of indifference and even of hostility be- 
tween the central authority and these sec- 
tional areas, and you will only secure an 
advantage at the cost of a disadvantage 
which entirely outweighs it. As my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
Fife pointed out in the course of his 
argument, why are you calling these 
municipal bodies boroughs? Can any 
man using the ordinary language of daily 
life describe any one of these sections of 
land by the term “cities?” And if they 
are boroughs, they must be cities. Why, 
Sir, they have not a single element of a 
city either in idea or definition. They 
have no nucleus of civic growth, no 
centre of civic life, no community of 
civic feeling; their boundaries are not 
the result of the natural expansion of 
urban communities, they have not that 
aggregation of classes, rich and_ poor, 
employers and employed, leisured and 
artisan, which we find in every commu- 
nity to which the name of city is given. 
In fact, they are, as my honourable 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire 
described them, blocks of property and 
blocks of population having no other 
claim to be dignified by the title of city 
than the claim conferred on them by the 
arbitrary terms of an Act of Parliament, 
and it is a strong argument against the 
attempt by means of statute to force 
them into such an unnatural position. 
The Solicitor-General gave us one or two 
illustrations which I thought were un- 
fortunate. He said that Brighton and 
Hove side by side were both boroughs, 
and both harmonious. I have a some- 
what vague recollection of an application 
from the district of Hove for a charter 
to constitute it a borough, and my re- 
collection is that it was vigorously op- 
posed by Brighton. The Solicitor-General 
also referred to Manchester and Salford, 
but while he was giving that illustration 
an honourable Friend told me that he 
was chairman of a committee appointed 
in connection with a Bill for a tramway 
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which proposed to pass through both 
towns which involved separate represen- 
tation by separate councils of both those 
corporations, and the confusing and con- 
flicting views and aims of these two 
bodies, which really ought to have corpo- 
rate unity, sorely perplexed the Members 
of this House charged with the 
duty of considering this Bill. 
The first step is open to very great ob- 
jection, because by municipalising these 
councils you introduce an -element 
which. in course of time will set up a 
feeling that the whole of the metropolis 
ought to be united. Well, the next 
stage is conferring upon these different 
district councils independent powers, and 
I need not dwell upon the importance of 
giving the power of the purse to any 
local authority. It may be said to a 
large extent they possess the power of 
the purse already, but it is fettered very 
much by the control of the County Coun- 
cil. By this Bill it is proposed to bring 
these new bodies into direct connection 
with the Government Department, and 
to establish between Hammersmith and 
Fulham and the Local Government Board 
the same relationship which at present 
exists between such towns as Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool and 
that Government Department. I need 
not dwell upon this part, because every 
Member on the other side has denounced 
the conferring of these powers by this 
Bill, and have declared their intention 
of moving Amendments, and I cannot 
imagine a Measure more likely to dis- 
sever sympathy amongst the various 
component districts of the metropolis 
than a Measure which disturbs the tie 
involved in the consent of the County 
Council. But there is a more important 
observation to make in regard to this 
part of the Bill, for not only is the fetter 
upon the power of the local bodies to 
borrow removed by the Bill, but the 
fetter on the part of spending is also re- 
moved. These municipalities get pre- 
cisely the same powers of spending the 
ratepayers’ money as is possessed by 
the great municipalities of the provinces. 
They have all the powers which are to 
be obtained by reference to the Borough 
Funds Act. The powers in regard to 
promoting and opposing Bills in Parlia- 
ment have been referred to them, and 
they have also the power of assisting 
and resisting litigation as well as legis- 
lation, and they may oppose or may 
promote any legal proceedings which in 
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their view affect the interests of the 
inhabitants in the area with which they 
are connected, This is an exceedingly wide 
and extremely loose provision, and the 
width and grossness of it may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the House of 
Lords are considering the question in 
their judicial capacity whether or not a 
corporation may use the ratepayers 
money for the purpose of opposing the 
granting of licences to public-houses, an 
act which will, no doubt, be received 
with favour by my honourable Friend 
behind me, but which may be looked 
upon with suspicion by honourable Mem- 
bers opposite. We have a suggestion 
in the pregnant extract which i read 
from the article in “ The Times” news- 
paper a moment ago, that these muni- 
cipalities are competent to repel any 
attack which may be made upon them 
by the central authority with a view to 
their absorption. In other words, 
having the power of the purse, you are 
to endow them also with the pqwer of 
the sword, and they are to be able to 
repel all attacks and all attempts to in- 
corporate them which may be made by 
the larger central authority with a view 
to their absorption into the community 
of London. You do not imagine that this 
will not be the cause of friction, and a 
separatist feeling will be caused which 
will have its darker side, and a feeling 
of local jealousy and hostility will arise 
in these new bodies, existing side by side, 
and pursuing and exercising different 
functions ; and thus you will have a fruit- 
ful source of litigation, expense, and extra- 
vagance in the future. With regard to 
the transfer of powers, I think that is 
the last stage of this destructive process 
in its application to the London County 
Council. What is the object of the 
transfer of powers from the London 
County Council to the new bodies? Well, 
to use a phrase which was used earlier 
in the evening, it is a “denudation” 
of the County Council and of the central 
authority. If that be not its object, 
why is an elaborate provision made for 
it? If it be not intended to transfer 
by the operation of these clauses the 
functions of the central authority to the 
district councils, why this carefully ela- 
borated mechanism with a view of ac- 
complishing that result? It may be said 
that this mechanism is introduced with 
a view of readjusting powers between 
the central body and the district body. 
But if its object be readjustment, why 
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is the mechanism not reciprocal? If 
the object be not merely to denude the 
County Council in favour of the district 
council, but to allow the district council 
xeciprocally to transfer its powers to the 
central authority, why are provisions 
enacted to transfer in one direction only ? 
There is no power under this Bill for 
any district council to get rid of a power 
which it is unable to exercise and trans- 
fer it to the London County Council ; 
and you find that the whole operation of 
this machinery must strip the County 
Council, and in no case reclothe it, and 
therefore I think you might put a mar- 
ginal note in the draft of this Bill. and 
write upon it nulla retrorarum, because 
it is obvious that it is a step which is 
intended to be of advantage to the dis- 
trict councils which are subordinate to 
it. One honourable Member who spoke 
a short time ago said that we need not 
fear the operation of this machinery of 
transfer because it would be a dead 
letter. He said there was no reason to 
‘suppose that the district councils would 
seek to transfer from the central autho- 
rity any of the powers which it pos- 
sessed. But if this is a dead letter, and 
would not be used, why in the world is 
it inserted in the Bill? Is it not obvious 
that while human nature remains as it 
is this machinery will be put into the 
most active operation, for have you not 
the very strongest motive on the part 
of the wealthy districts of this metro- 
polis to obtain a transfer to themselves 
of powers which are at present being 
exercised by the central authority? They 
have a very strong motive for the dimi- 
nution of rates in the districts in which 
they reside. One need not go through 
the financial argument, because the 
House will have already accepted it, 
but inasmuch as the richer districts 
contribute in accordance with their rate- 
able value, and the measure of their con- 
tribution is judged by the extent of their 
population, the richer districts must con- 
tribute towards the expense of joint in- 
stitutions in a much larger proportion 
than is contributed by the poorer dis- 
tricts with a larger population. There- 
fore, by severing from the central autho- 
rity the maintenance of common institu- 
tions and appropriating them entirely 
within their own districts, they will be 
able to save very largely the cost of the 
maintenance of those institutions, and 
the first result which will follow the 
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favour of the transfer to the wealthier 
districts of London of those institutions, 
which transfer must involve a diminution 
of their contribution by way of rates to 
the cost of the maintenance of those in- 
stitutions. With a strong and definite 
motive of this kind there can be no 
doubt that this machinery will be put 
into very rapid operation, and if it is 
put into operation, it is obvious that the 
whole authority of the County Council 
will very quickly disappear. The 
Measure contemplates that after the 
transfer of a single function to a single 
district has taken place the transfer of 
the same function in regard to other 
districts wi!l follow as a matter of course. 
Now I invite the House to study the 
extraordinary provision made by that 
clause. If any Members have not taken 
the pains to look at it closely, let me 
tell them in a word or two what is the 
nature of that machinery. When it is 
proposed to effect a transfer you must 
first obtain the consent of the district to 
which the transfer is to be made, and of 
the County Council which is to make it. 
Having once transferred that function 
to a particular district, the County 
Council loses all voice in the transfer of 
that function to all the other districts 
until a majority of the districts have 
elected to take the transfer of that parti- 
cular power. Then when that has been 
done, all the rest follow, although the 
County Council protest, and although 
the district councils resist the attempt 
to transfer to them this power. That 
machinery can only be likened to the 
operation of bringing down a fabric by 
taking away the foundation on which it 
rests. You have only to get the consent 
of the council in a single district, and 
then all the other councils will have 
transferred to them by the operation of 
this provision in the Bill from the cen- 
tral authority the same function. I 
doubt very much whether the mere con- 
sensus which is the basis of this pro- 
posed transfer of powers is defensible on 
the grounds of wise legislation. Are we 
to allow the central authority of London 
to transfer the interests of a great body 
of the people of London to a district 
council because by an accidental—it 
may be a temporary one—majority in 
these two bodies there may be an ap- 
proximation of views in regard to the 
merits of some particular proposal? The 
majority may exist to-morrow, and you 





passing of this Measure will be a cry in 
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mere fact that you have established a 
fortuitous agreement at a particular date 
declares for all time forth the interests 
of the inhabitants of other districts are 
involved in proportion. Of course, it 
is said that you have the Provisional 
Order system, but we in this House know 
how small is the practical value of a 
check of that kind. Where it occurs in 
the Bill that an agreement between two 
bodies is to be the motive because they 
effect a legislative and administrative 
change, the Government can operate 
with them to override the views of the 
two public authorities which complied 
with the condition specified in the sec- 
tion, and you will therefore have by 
the operation of this machinery a gra- 
dual transference of the functions one 
by one of the County Council, which will 
be stripped of many of its most benefi- 
cent powers. For a long time this 
machinery puzzled me, and would puzzle 
any dispassionate critic of this Bill; but 
after a very careful consideration it be- 
came clear to me that whenever a dis- 
trict obtained the extension to itself of 
a power which up to that moment was 
enjoyed by the central authority, that 
the central authority would consider 
that it should be natural and proper 
that the other districts should have ex- 
tended to them the same power, not be- 


cause the central authority thought that: 


the original concession of the power was 
right, but because they would feel that 
you had by the concession in a single 
ease destroyed the uniformity of ad- 
ministration for the whole of London, 
and if you give a power to Marylebone, 
or to Westminster, or to Poplar, you 
cannot call upon the County Council to 
administer the mere remnant of the 
metropolitan area which is left after you 
have cut out these important districts. 
Therefore, if you once allow concessions 
to take place in this matter, they will 
be followed by the wholesale abandon- 
ment of functions which are at present 
possessed by the central authority, and 
it is impossible to close our eyes to the 
practical result of machinery of this 
kind. You will have the richer districts 
in London seeking to emulate the ex- 
clusiveness of the City, and the City of 
Westminster has already appeared inthe 
field. The right honourable Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury has told 
us that the City of Westminster is 
ancient and historic, and the memorial 
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which has been read to us shows that 
they have pretensions to entire separa- 
tion with regard to municipal and ad- 
ministrative powers. But the moment 
such exclusive power is given them it 
will be impossible to resist its claim to 
possess in an equal degree with the City 
of London all the municipal functions 
which pertain to municipal life. It will, 
equally with Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, say, “Why should 
you give to Manchester and Birmingham 
a control which you deny to us!” 
Having once established a municipal 
entity with strong claims to a separate 
municipal life and the functions attached 
to it, it must naturally follow that the 
claim for full incorporation is one which 
no Government Department is strong 
enough to resist. As the result of the 
operation of this machinery, the richer 
districts of London will manage to get 
rid of their obligation of contributing to 
the maintenance of the poorer sections 
of the metropolis. The Equalisation of 
Rates Act, to which reference has been 
made, is an adjustment which was de- 
vised by Parliament in reference to the 
existing state of things. It will be en- 
tirely insufficient to accomplish an equit- 
able adjustment in regard to the state of 
things which will ensue after this legis- 
lation is pased, and without a very 
extensive alteration the contribution 
which is stipulated for under the Equali- 
sation of Rates Act will be quite inade- 
quate to meet the state of things under 
which you will have a large reduction 
of the common functions discharged 
by the central authority, a state 
of things arising from the transfer 
of those powers to the districts. At 
present you have the burdens of local 
government pressing lightly upon those 
districts which can bear them easily, 
and pressing heavily upon those districts 
which are least able to bear them. 
These features are fatal to this Measure 
—fatal not only in regard to the present 
state of society, but fatal in regard to 
the future. I have not heard any of the 
honourable Members who have addressed 
the House say anything in reference to 
the probable condition of local govern- 
ment in London after some 20 years 
have elapsed. If the extension of civic 
administration during the next 20 years 
is to bear any proportion to its develop- 
ment during the last half century, there 
are many functions which at the present 
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time are either not discharged at all or 
are discharged by private enterprise 
which wil] fall within the scope of muni- 
cipal socialism, which is now the guiding 
policy in our local affairs, because the 
means of communication, the means of 
locomotion, the methods of lighting and 
watering, the supervision of health, 
safeguards against disease, and all the 
manifold forms of local Government are 
not stereotyped under the state of society 
under which we live. In future, when 
these powers will be much larger than 
they are at present, it seems to me of 
the utmost importance that we should 
take care that these powers are placed 
in strong hands, and in hands which will 
administer them equally throughout 
every section of the large urban areas 
among the population of this country. 
It is because I believe that the tendency 
of this legislation will be to weaken the 
whole of the County Council as a 
central authority upon the whole 
of London in regard to the administra- 
tion of its functions of civic government, 
and because it will tend in their adminis- 
tration to destroy uniformity, and to 
give to localities separate and local ad- 
ministration apart from a harmonious 
and uniform system, that I think the 
Motion of my honourable Friend the 
Member for West Leeds is one which 
we ought to support, for the reasons 
which I have submitted. 


*Sm E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I 
regret that my honourable and learned 
Friend appears to have paid no atten- 
tion at all to the appeal which 
was made by my right honourable Friend 
the Member for Bodmin with regard to 
the conduct of this Debate. My right 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Bodmin deprecated the expenditure of 
time in this discussion upon speculations 
of what the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were lying behind the Bill, or 
speculations upon questions as to who 
had been the adviser or inspirer of this 
proposed legislation. | My honourable 
and learned Friend who has just sat 
down spent the first half of his speech in 
saying that he believed that there was 
at the back of this Bill an intention to 
destroy the London County Council, and 
in tracing to this Measure a defence of 
what he called the antiquated, the un- 
reformed, and the obstructive Corpora- 
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tion which this legislation was taking. 
Apart from those two topics the whole 
of his speech was an argument against 
any Bil] for the improvement of local 
government in London. Why, for the 
last 60 years it has been the accepted 
principle of all who have studied the 
problem of local government in London 
that there must be a division of London 
into local areas under some name or 
other, and that it is only by the division 
of a great area like London into smaller 
areas that you can expect to get from the 
people living in London itself that 
activity and knowledge of public service 
which will enable them to do good under 
local government. There were one or 
two criticisms of my honourable and 
learned Friend upon certain special parts 
of this Bill. He said, first, that there was 
the division into local areas. Well, the 
division into local areas is the one thing 
that is desired by everybody who wishes 
to see a better form of local government 
in London. He said that there was a 
transfer of powers, and he used the 
word “denudation” as applied to the 
London County Council. But earlier 
this evening my right honourable Friend 
the Member for Fife had spoken upon 
this subject, and he had said that one of 
the things he desired to see was a large 
and generous transfer of powers from the 
central body to the local bodies. You 
cannot have the existence of effective 
local government in the various districts 
of London without giving to the persons 
whom you invite to take their share of 
the onerous burden of public work some 
work to do which will justify the de- 
votion of their time to it. Really what 
is it that the Opposition here are dis- 
cussing or challenging in this Amend- 
ment which has been proposed? Do 
they suggest that there should be no re- 
form of local government in London at 
all? Surely they do not venture to sug- 
gest that, for both sides in politics and 
all parties have for many years agreed 
that there ought to be some amendment 
in this respect. Can they challenge the 
lines upon which such a reform shall 
take place? It has been laid down, 
and there has been practically no dis- 
sentient voice for a jong time, until I 
come to the year 1894, when my right 
honourable Friend propounded a scheme 
upon which I wish to say a word 
or two presently. But let us start half 
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Commission of 1854, which consisted of 
names not notable. for belonging to the 
political Party to which I belong, there is 
at the close this passage— 


“We think that if an attempt were made 
to give a municipal organisation to the entire 
metropolis by a wider extension of the — 
boundaries of tne City the utility of pre- 
sent corporation as an institutiow would be 
destroyed, while at the same time a municipal 
administration of an excessive magnitude, and 
therefore jll adapted ta the wants of the 
other parts of the metropolis, would be 
created. But we see no reason why the muni- 
cipal institutions should not be extended to 
the rest ot the metropolis by its division into 
municipal districts, each possessing a municipal 


, government of its own. 


Now, nearly half a century has passed 
since that passage was written, and it 
has been a subject of universal agree- 
ment that London was too large for a 
single municipality, and that no single 
municipality could attempt to deal with 
the vast area and the varied characteris- 
tics of that great province of houses 
which we call London. And when we 
come to a later time, even in the year 
1868, Mr. John Stuart Mill, who at all 
events was not a retrograde Tory 
politician, when he was speaking upon 
this subject, used words which were 
practically an echo of the passage I have 
read, and, after pronouncing against the 
idea of one municipality, he said— 


“There is a good deal to be said for having 
only one municipality for the whole metropolis, 
but the business entrusted to its management 
would be too great, and it would give it the 
control of too large an amount of area, and it 
would be useless to ask for the consent of the 
House to such a Measure, for it is better to 
have local municipal bodies for the different 
packs eg and the central board should not be 
troubled with any business but such as is 
common to the whole.” 


Now, those are the words of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill in the year 1868, when the 
extent of London and its population bore 
practically no comparison to the state of 
things which we have at the present time. 
Our metropolitan area, if we include 
the various areas dealing with 
various metropolitan matters, contains 
over 600 square miles, and over tive 
millions of people. It has been calcu- 
lated—and I saw the calculation only the 
other day—that if the same rate of in- 
crease goes on in future years as has 
gone on recently, in half a century's 
time we shall practically have a popula- 
tion of 15 millions in one continuous 
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area of buildings. Now, it is idle to 
talk about a population like that being 
governed by one municipality. It has 
not, indeed, been suggested, and the 
euly thing which has been suggested in 
the way of a municipality which would 
include in any sense the whole area is 
the suggestion that was made by the 
Commission with which my right honour- 
able Friend the Member for Bodmin was 
connected in the year 1894. I do not 
want to enter into any controversy with 
regard to the formation and behaviour 
of that Commission. Each was equally 
doubtful. There was a very peculiar 
form of reference to that Commission, 
which, according to the interpretation 
of the Members of that Commission, dis- 
abled them from investigating the 
questions whether an amalgamation be- 
tween the London County Council and 
the corporation would be desirable, 
because the terms of the reference made 
that the hypothesis on which they were 
to act; and I do not think the 
terms of reference were very credit- 
able to the Government of that 
day. I think, also, that the Members 
of that Commission somewhat strained 
their powers in refusing to receive from 
the Corporation of the City of London 
and its representatives evidence on 
points which were afterwards dealt with 
in the evidence of the representatives 
of other bodies. Now, that Commission, 
which was limited by the terms of its 
reference, and which was certainly not 
inclined to favour the policy which I 
think was the right one, left upon record 
a Report which gives strength and sup- 
port to the Bill which is now before the 
House. That Commission indicated 19 
places in London which were so united, 
and so situated with regard to their 
suitability for Local Government, and the 
effective administration of those areas, 
that they were considered capable of at 
once being elected into something very 
much like independent bodies, and that 
Comunission, if I remember rightly, sug- 
gested that the heads of those bodies 
should be called mayors. The question 
whether they would be called councils, 
district couneils, or councillors of a 
municipality, is a matter to which I do 
not think we need attach much impor- 
tance. I think if I wanted to obtain 
a justification for these bodies being 
called by the traditional and honoured 
name which is accepted throughout the 
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country in our municipal corporations, it 
would be furnished by the closing 
sentence of the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
East Fife, who spoke of the corporate 
dignity with which the bodies in this 
country should be invested. So that on 
the main principle I say that there has 
been no divergence since the time of the 
Report which was made in 1854. It is 
true that the numbers have increased 
since 1854, when those Commissioners 
suggested that there should be seven 
municipal boroughs created in addition 
to the City. At a later date, in the 
year 1884, the Corporation of the City 
of London, in an elaborate and well- 
considered Report, pointed out that there 
were 10 places which were capable 
of receiving immediate incorporation. 
Then we come to 1894, when my right 
honourable Friend’s Commission pointed 
out 19 places which were capable of im- 
mediate development into independent 
centres of local action. 


*Mr. COURTNEY: They were only 
considered ready for promotion. 


*Srr E. CLARKE: Then _ the 
Commission indicated that 19 of those 
localities were ready for immediate pro- 
motion to that position which local 
bodies were to assume, and indicated 

t there were others which might by 
some process of adjustment be rendered 
fit’ for the purpose. So that upon this 
point there is no challenge, and we have 
the continued judgment of the country 
and of both sides in politics, extending 
over a period of 60 years, that it is in 
that direction that the work of the re- 
form of Londen government should go. 
But the next step is this. If you are 
to give these areas a sort of independent 
existence—and I pass for the moment 
the question of the name by which 
they are to be described—what powers 
have you to give them? There is no 
difference upon this point—as the Re- 
port of the Commission of 1894 pointed 
out. There never has heen a 
stronger expression of opinion than is to 
be found in that Report of 1894, that all 
the powers should be enjoyed by the local 
bodies which could not be more usefully 
exercised by the central body. That is 
to say, and it is a sound principle, that 
when you are calling upon men in the 
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different districts of the metropolis to 
enter into the laborious work of the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, you should 
reward them for their devotion to public 


‘service by entrusting them with the care 


of everything with regard to which it 
can reasonably be said that they are the 
fit persons to exercise authority upon it. 
[Opposition cheers.] There will be no 
division on the Second Reading if this 
goes on, and if we get much further in 
the way of agreement. This is entirely 
agreed, and I need hardly go to the next 
sentence to say that you discourage and 
dishearten men who are giving them- 
selves to loca] work in’ any - respect 
whether it be with regard to finance, or 
buildings, or any other detail of public 
affairs, if you:put over them an authority 
which is not obviously necessary for the 
purpose of good administration. Every- 
thing beyond that is a derogation from 
the honour that they have, and the 
pléasure they derive from public life, and 
if you desire to induce men to do public 
work and to do it without pay, the least 
you can do is to give them the very fullest 
measure of independence. So now we 
have come to this point—there must be 
local authorities, and there must be local 
divisions, although my honourable and 
learned Friend is far behind the rest of 
the House apparently on this matter, for 
he protests against. any local divisions at 
all,.and calls them, “the dislocation of 
London into sectional areas.” 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON: I _ have 
never protested against anything of the 
sort, but what I did protest against was 
the establishment of any bodies which 
would interfere with the development of 
the central authority. 


*Sir Es CLARKE: I. would’ not 
on any account misrepresent my learned 
Friend. | His exact words were, “ The 
dismemberment of London and. the dis- 
location .of London into sectional areas.” 
I.would point out to him that if he 
objects to the division of London into 
sectional areas then he objects. to any 
improvement in Local Government in 
London at all.» Now, there was #' very 
interesting part of my right honourable 
Friend’s speech on which I should like to 
say a, word, because in dealing with the 
questions which came before. the Com- 
mission of 1894 he and his colleagues 
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made the suggestion that there should 
be a sort of large and extended munici- 
pality all over London, and that there 
should be other municipalities subject 
and subordinate to it. He stated this 
evening his opinion as to what he 
thought would be the true development 
of London if you treated London as 
you have treated every one of the other 
great towns of this country. The right 
honourable Gentleman threw out a chal- 
Jenge—and I do not think it will be very 
profitable to discuss what might have 
been, or to follow him in that discussion 
—and asked whether anyone would dis- 
pute that that would be better than what 
we have now. Well, Mr. Speaker, I do 
dispute it. I do not think it would have 
been better in any respect, and I think 
my right honourable Friend’s view on 
this matter is not correct in its historical 
basis, and that it would not be advan- 
tageous in its results. In the 
first place, London is not one 
city that has grown from one centre. 
In the earliest time of which we have 
anv record at all from which we may sup- 
pose that any city existed on the banks 
of the Thames in this place, it was not 
one city but two, the City of London 
and the City of Westminster, and the 
great Cathedral Church of London and 
the great Abbey of Westminster marked 
what were the centres of a certain 
amount of civic life long’ before two- 
thirds of the municipal corporations 
which now flourish in this country had 
been heard of at all. But not only that. 
London and Westminster were the twin 
cities, so to speak, from which this 
great province of houses, this great 
London of to-day, takes its rise. But 
they were disconnected. There were 
places not growing out of London at 
all. Islington did not grow from 
London, Kensington did not grow 
from London, Camberwell did not 
grow from London. They were 
places growing themselves, with the 
elements of local life in its various mani- 
festations, while there were country 
fields between the places where they 
existed and London itelf. And so it 
is an entire mistake to speak of London 
as one vlace, which has grown from one 
centre. Historically, that is not true. 
Historically, it is a place which con-, 
sists of many centres of population, 
which have so grown up that now they 
are joining hands; and we, during the 
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last 20 or 30 years, have seen places 
once absolutely disconnected from 


London now indistinguishable from it, 
because now you can go I do not know 
how many miles without finding a 
break in your line of houses. And so, 
historically, I think my honourable and 
learned Friend is not correct. But [ 
will say a word upon the other point. 
He asks, Did anybody say that it would 
not be better to have the state of things 
which would have existed if a single 
municipality had grown up and covered 
the whole than what we have at pre- 
sent} 


*Mr. ASQUITH: With subordinates. 


*Sr E. CLARKE: Well, my right 
honourable Friend says, with subordi- 
nates. I do not wonder that the hon- 
ourable Member jumps at that. He 
does not understand it, I think. That 
subordinates could be added now! But 
let us work it out. Suppose there had 
been this growth of London from one 


centre. Suppose there had been this 
great municipality. When would the 
subordinates have come in} Why, they 


would not have come in until this 
gigantic municipality had been totter- 
ing along under burdens too heavy for 
it to bear, and breaking down at every 
part of its administration because it 
could not cope with the duties that it 
had to perform. Now, supposing it had 
extended in that way. What is the 
first comment I should make upon it} 
It would be a national danger. If you 
had now—if you could have: you can- 
not have, and so I am only following 
my right honourable Friend in discuss- 
ing impossibilities—a single munici- 
pality erected, with a single body of 
aldermen and councillors and a mayor 
at its head, which effectively repre- 
sented the whole population of London 
at this time, you would have a national 
danger. You would have a force repre- 
sented by another body than Parliament 
with which Parliament would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to deal. There are 
influences—the honourable Gentleman 
laughs, but I ask him to consider the 
point, just to imagine the strength that 
there would be if you could have— 
you cannot, I am glad to say—one 
homogeneous body representing the 
great population of this area, an area 
increasing, and, therefore, by the 
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hypothesis, increasing in strength from 
year to year. At the present time you 
would have a power with such authority 
that it would be dangerous to the free 
action, and effective action, of Parlia- 
ment itself. Well, now, I confess that 
I take an entirely different view with 
regard to this matter. It is clear, of 
course, that there must be a central 
body. In a large area like this there 
are certain matters—of course, the main 
drainage is obviously one of them— 
which must be dealt with by a separate 
body, and it interested me immensely 
to hear my honourable and learned 
Friend who just spoke talking of a 
central body having existed in London 
for the last 50 years. That is true, but 
who was it that was talking last night, 
or the night before, about the dis- 
honoured grave of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works—I remember the phrase 
well. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
it is true, was a central authority to 
deal with matters of interest’ which were 
common to the whole community, and 
I think that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was the best, the most eco- 
nomical, the most effective instrument 
of central government that this country 
has ever known. There were circum- 
stances in the year 1888 which have 
served as an excuse to those who have 
known or cared very little about the 
history or the services of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, to cast discredit 
upon that body as if it was a body that 
had not faithfully served London. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): The 
attack on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works came from your side of the 
House. 


*Srr E. CLARKE: I do not see that 
it is relevant as to which side it comes 
from—I am quite content to accept it. 
In the year 1888, when the Local 
Government Bill was about to be passed, 
it so happened that through the mis- 
conduct of, I think, two members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and of one 
of its officials, there were some scandals 
connected with it, and an opportunity 
was taken—I think taken carelessly and 
recklessly—of putting an end to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. I 
thought then, and I think now, that in- 
justice was done to that body, and a 
mistake was made in putting an end to 
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an organisation which had served the 
country well; and I am bound, thinking 
as I do with regard to that, and having 
known a great deal with regard to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, to enter 
this protest against any such phrase 
being used as “the dishonoured grave 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works ”— 
a body which gave to this metropolis 
advantages and benefits far exceeding 
anything that the London County 
Council has ever touched during its 
existence, and the history of whose ad- 
ministration was marked by the doing 
of great public works which ought to 
make us grateful indeed to the men who 
belonged to it. But let me pass from 
that. It is true that there has been 
for 50 years past in the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and now in the London 
Gounty Council, a body to deal with 
central affairs. Of course, some such 
power must always exist. We are all 
agreed upon that. I think we are all 
agreed upon another matter, and that 
is, that no power should be given or 
left to that body which can be effec- 
tively discharged by the local body. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: More effectively? 


*Sm E. CLARKE: No, I beg your 
pardon ; I did not say more effectively. 
If it were a question of competition be- 
tween the two bodies, and a matter of 
doubt whether the power could be best 
exercised by the local or the central 
body, then I should sav you would be 
bound to give it to the local body; the 
burden would lie upon you of showing 
that that was a power which ought to 
be taken away from those who are 
discharging the duties of Local Govern- 
ment. If that is so. is not 
there another way of looking at this 
question? Surely the idea of a gigantic 
municipality which is to have other 
municipalities under its enormous sway 
is something to which we have no parallel 
and of which we have no experience. I 
do not know of any municipality having 
municipalities under it in this country. 
It seems to me to be a contradiction in 
terms. What you do want is effective 
municipalities to represent local interests 
and local aspirations, and you want 4 
committee of these municipalities which 
shall deal with matters which are com- 
mon to all. And here I come upon what I 
confess I do think is a defect in the Bill 
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with which we are now dealing. I had 
greatly hoped that the Government 
would have seen their way, to provide 
that each of these municipalities should 
send a representative to the London 
County Council, in place of the aldermen 
who are elected by the members of that 
Council. I think it would be most 
desirable that there should be some 
connection between the London County 
Council and the local bodies. It is’ idle 
to talk about connecting them by having 
each member of the London County 
Council a member of the local body. He 
has too much to do at the London County 
Counci] ; and I hope I shall be forgiven 
for saying that there are a great many 
members of the London County Council 
who are elected because they are useful 
and valuable as political supporters on 
one side or the other, and whose presence 
upon the Local Government body would 
not be of very much advantage to it. 
But if you make the connection the other 
way there can be no possible objection to 
it. Let each local body, each munici- 
pality, send its best man, or its best. two 
men, to sit upon the London County 
Council, and you will find them the most 
immediate and most effective check to 
that political Party spirit the effect of 
which you regret. When the Metropolitan 
Local Management Act was in force and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was in 
existence, who thought about the politics 
of the man who went from his vestry to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works? There 
never was a question of politics raised. I 
know the part of London in which I was 
living. I know the very capable men 
sent from that part to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. One of them, by-the- 
by, if I mistake not, is now vice-chairman 
of the London County Council—Mr. 
Strong. I think he was in the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and one of the 
best and ablest men that we have had for 
local government work. But there was 
no question of politics. Each vestry sent 
the best two men that it had, and it was 
bound to send them, because it wanted 
to have the interests of the vestry 
defended at the central council and 
advocated at the central council by the 
best men. And if the Government now 
see their way to provide that in place of 
the aldermen who now sit on the London 
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County Council there should be an 
arrangement by which representatives 
who are sent from the municipalities of 
London should sit there, I believe they 
would do a good deal, not only to improve 
the administration of London govern- 
ment, but to secure a steady harmony of 


working between the central body 
and the local bodies upon matters 
in which they are al] interested. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to dis- 
cuss details with regard to this Bill, 
although more than two-thirds of the 
criticisms that were lodged against the 
Bill by the right honourable Gentleman 
who proposed this Amendment, 
and by my _ honourable and 
learned Friend, the Member for 
Haddington, who spoke afterwards—and 
I am sure they will agree with me 
-—were really directed to Committee 
points, and could be dealt with upon 
Committee, and must be dealt with upon 
Committee, in any Bill referring to Lon- 
don government which could be brought 
before the House. But I should like to 
say a few words upon one or two other 
matters. One is this metter of improve- 
ments. Now, it was said from the other 
side of the House that it would be a bad 
thing for London if the power of making 
improvements should be transferred to 
the local bodies, and it was suggested—I 
understood from the speech of the Solici- 
tor-General, though the particular illus- 
tration was not quite appropriate—with 
regard to Bethnal Green, that if an 
improvement had been carried out there 
and at the cost of Bethnal Green instead 
of the whole of the metropolis, it would 
have imposed such heavy burdens upon 
the rates at Bethnal Green that that. 
community would certainly never have 
undertaken it. Yes, but there is a con. 
sideration which I think meets, and more 
than meets that. Why is it that the 
London County Council has notoriously 
failed during its term of office to carry 
out public improvements in London? 
Why is that these improvements, obvious 
improvements, which should have been 
carried out, or partially carried out, years 
ago, have now been allowed year after 
year to go untouched, and are becoming 
more and more costly with every year 
that passes? Well, the reasons I need 
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not discuss. The point which I was going 
to pyt to the House is this. A great 
many of these very important improve- 
ments, if they were taken promptly in 
hand, would cost very little money in- 
deed. They can be dealt with by the 
locality in which the difficulty itself 
arises. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: Under what 
power } 


*Sm E. CLARKE: Under powers pro- 
posed in this Bill, as I hope and believe. 
I will meet the honourable Member. I 
hope and believe that the effect of this 
Bill will be not only to transfer the 
powers which are specified in the Bill, but 
to establish these local bodies with so 
much effective authority of administra- 
tion that they will have further powers 
from time to time, and I believe one of 
the best powers that can be given to these 
local bodies would be the power of 
making improvements with regard to the 
widening of streets and the like, which I 
believe they would do very much more 
cheaply than the London County Council 
has done. Well, I do not know that 
there are other matters with which I need 
deal, but I will say just one word with 
regard to the question of finance. It is 
suggested that these local bodies ought 
to have no authority with regard to 
finance—with regard to raising loans, 
and so on. Why not? If, through the 
great power of the London County Coun- 
cil, and its being able to raise loans 
at a very small rate of interest, the Lon- 
don County Council can raise these loans 
more cheaply than the local authorities 
can, you may be quite sure that the local 
authorities will be very glad to raise their 
loans through the London County 
Counci]. But the local authority ought 
to be in a position to deal with its own 
affairs, and, if it chooses, to deal with 
them without reference to the control of 
the London County Council. That is one 
of the ways in which I think the unneces- 
sary control, the unnecessary subordina- 
tion to the County Council, would go 
some way to diminish the advantage 
which you desire to have from the passing 
of this Bill. There is just one other 
matter I want to deal with, but I will not 
say very much this evening, with regard 
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to the City of London. The City of 
London has been defended by my honour- 
able and learned Friend the Solicitor- 
General against the attack which has 
been made upon it. But that attack is 
a monstrous and a wanton and a 
most unprovoked attack. The Cor- 
poration of the City of London 
is denounced as being an antiquated and 
unreformed and an obstructive corpora- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, antiquated it is. It 
has a splendid antiquity. It has a grand 
history, and it has an unbroken history 
of public service properly and soundly 
rendered, and if you were to put the 
question to examination as to, which 
body, the London County Council or the 
Corporation of the City of London, had 
discharged its duties best, with the least 
noise, with the least friction, with the 
clearest desire and success in carrying 
out the practical work it has to do, I 
think the judgment would not be in 
favour of the London County Council. 
But I was interested to hear in the speech 
of the right honourable Gentleman who 
proposed this Amendment an attack, and 
a violent attack, upon the proposal to 
establish the Greater Westminster. He 
attacked it, because he appeared to say, 
from the sarcastic way in which he read 
out an address which had been written 
by someone in Westminster, that he did 
not recognise that there had been any 
great antiquity or historic splendour 
about the position of Westminster, and 
he spoke somewhat slightingly of it. If 
he thought it was necessary for the 
maintenance of a great corporation that 
there should be historic splendour, that 
there should be a long record of public 
service, he had only to look to the City 
of London, and he would have found it. 
It is an actual question, I think, whether 
the City of London or the Parliament of 
this country was the first to adopt the 
practice of first, second, and third read- 
ing of Bills; and the history of the City 
of London has gone on over all these 
centuries, and when there has been a 
question of inquiry into it, as there was 
in the year 1835—what was it that the 
Royal Commission of that year reported 
with regard to the City of London? I 
should like to read one passage from the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
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Municipal Corporations in England and 
Wales, in 1835— 

“The Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don presents a striking exception to the sys- 
tem of self-election for life, and it affords a 
remarkable instance of the absence of those 
evils which were referred to. The Common 
Councilmen of this City are annually elected 
by a numerous constituency, yet changes sel- 
dom happen among them; the important re- 
quisites of experience and the power of con- 
trol by the electors are there effectively united, 
and produce that efficiency and confidence 
which are wanting in most other corporate 
towns. The history of the Common Council of 
London is that of a body which has watched 
vigilantly over the interests of its constitu- 
ents, and for a long series of years has studied 
the improvement of corporate institutions, 
with great earnestness, unremitting caution, 
and scrupulous justice.” 

That was what was said of the City of 
London by the Royal Commission in the 
year 1835. Sixty years have passed 
since then, and those 60 years have been 
a history of 60 years of administration 
which would justify any Commission to- 
day expressing the same opinion with 
regard to the work that has been done 
by the City of London. It is called 
antiquated. I admit it. It is the pride 
of the City of London that its corpora- 
tion is a corporation of great antiquity, 
dignified by its history as well as by its 
public services. It is called unreformed 
—unreformed because it wants no re- 
form. There is no need for reform. The 
members of the Common Council are 
elected by all the ratepayers of the City ; 
the Lord Mayor is elected, not by the 
same constituency, but by a constitu- 
ency of 8,000 men, and for the position, 
for the intelligence, for the wealth of 
the men who belong to it, there is no 
constituency in the Kingdom that can 
compare with that constituency which 
elects each year the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. I de not want to go into details 
with regard to it, but I heard somebody 
use the word “ audit.” Is the honourable 
Gentleman who used that word “ audit ” 
aware that every year the accounts 
of the City of London are brought here 
and placed in the Library of the House 
of Commons, and that the auditing of 
many of the accounts of the City of Lon- 
don is performed under Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that the accounts—all the accounts 
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—of the City of London are published 
every year? There is no secrecy of any 
sort or kind about them, and the most 
vigilant critic of the City of London, the 
most vigilant member of the London 
County Council, even in its time of 
fiercest antagonism, has never been able 
to find anything wrong with the audit 
of the City. And so, Sir, I venture to 
say that the City of London was entitled 
to consideration on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. There is the other epithet, 
which I had nearly forgotten, that it is 
obstructive. The City of London is ob- 
structive in what respect? The City of 
London has more than once proposed to 
bring within its boundaries, within the 
advantage of its corporate government, 
certain outlying areas, and with the full 
consent of the City of London I sup- 
ported a Bill for bringing back effec- 
tively within its limits that part of 
Southwark which used to be associated 
with the City, and which is now onl¥ a 
nominal portion of its area. It would 
not have been at all unwilling to extend 
the boundaries of the City of London, 
and what has it done that it is obstruc- 
tive with regard to this matter? All 
that I know is that in the year 1884 the 
City suggested the creation of other 
municipalities in London, and in that 
way suggested very much the policy 
which is being followed by the Govern- 
ment now. But I do want to put this 
question to those on the other side who 
attack the City of London as being anti- 
quated and obstructive: What would 
you like to do with the City of London? 
Do you want to extend its area? If you 
want to extend its area, why not suggest 
it? It is possible to suggest it. It 
might be done. The City of London 
might be made an even more important 
corporation than it is at the present 
time, if you desire so to do. Well, I 
have never seen a suggestion of that up 
to the present. The Corporation of the 
City of London represents the greatest 
and most important community in the 
world. You talk of your square mile. 
It may be a square mile, but what a 
square mile it is! Take any hour 
of the day, and consider who they are 
within that area of a square mile, who 
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are carrying on their business, and who 
are working in the great industries—the 
financial industries, and the commercial 
industries—which have their home and 
centre in the City of London. I do not 
think I need go farther. The City of 
London will be left by this Bill dis- 
charging its duty, which it has well dis- 
charged for centuries, and, I hope, dis- 
charging great national duties. It has 
never dealt with those great possessions 
of which it has the stewardship as if 
they were the property of the square 
mile. It has dealt on very much larger 
principles, and with regard to the public 
weal. I do not agree with the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin that the carrying of this Bill 
will not secure the position of the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London. I think 
it will. I think that when that old 
corporation is surrounded by other cor- 
porations of great influence and great 
authority, associated with it in 
the work of municipal government, 
it will be strengthened against any 
attacks which may be made upon it. 
That is one of the reasons why I am 
glad to see this Bill. That is one of 
the reasons why I think in proposing 
this Measure Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have done a great service to the 
cause of Local Government in London, 
and in carrying this Measure they will 
add to the great honours that have 
come to our Party in years past in con- 
nection with Local Government. It was 
our Party which in 1888 gave Local Gov- 
ernment to England; it was our Party 
which, a little later, gave it to Scot- 
land; and it was our Party which last 
year gave it to Ireland. I trust that 
the giving of a sound and effective sys- 
tem of Local Government to London may 
this year complete the work which the 
Government has to do in the direction 
of Local Government, and crown the suc- 
cesses which they have achieved in this 
direction. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): The 
honourable and learned Member's elo- 
quence is so persuasive that the House 
must guard against accepting his con- 
clusions too implicitly. He says that 
these accounts are annually placed in 
the House of Commons Library. What 
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do with the audit! 
No honourable Member of _ this 
House examines or certifies them. 
Take another remark which the honour- 
able and learned Member made. He 
said that we had not one ancient city in 
London, but a number of cities of that 
description. But, Sir, the illustrations 
which he took were particularly un- 
fortunate. He spoke of Camberwell, 
Islington, and Kensington. None of 
these would have existed except four 
London. They were small suburbs 
drawn out of London, one after another. 
Camberwell was one of those many in- 
teresting suburbs in the ancient times 
so styled, I believe, because there was 
a well there. At Islington, the dairy 
of London existed; and as far as Ken- 
sington is concerned, it was, and is, 


has this to 


simply a place in which London goes to - 


sleep. Therefore, these parts of London 
would not have existed except for the 
one great City of which they form a part. 
As I see the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin here, I 
should like to make one remark on the 
speech he made at an earlier hour of 
the evening. That speech possessed 
two characteristics which all the 
speeches of the right honourable Gentle- 
man seem to me to possess. In the 
first place, it was most interesting, and 
showed great knowledge of the subject 
on which he spoke; and, secondly, it 
seemed to me that all the arguments of 
the speech were such as would have led 
anyone but the right honourable 
Gentleman to an entirely different con- 
clusion from the one at which he ar- 
rived. He brought forward most power- 
ful arguments in support of the Amend- 
ment, and then he said he would vote 
against it. He delivered a most smash- 
ing attack on the Bill, and then he said 
he would vote for the Second Reading. 
But the basis of the right honourable 
Gentleman’s speech seems to me more 
extraordinary still. He said that muni- 
cipalities throughout this country gradu- 
ally extended their borders, and that 
London would some day extend its 
borders in the same way. Nothing of 
the kind. In every other place there 
was an unreformed corporation until 
1855. In that year this House did its 
duty and enabled the provincial muni- 
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cipal centres of life in this country to 
get their corporations reformed. As 
a result of that Act, we have seen those 
centres develop throughout the 
provinces ; but what is the reason that 
the Corporation of London was never 
reformed! The reason is that this 
House never did its duty to London, 
and that is what makes the present oc- 
casion so important. We have now got 
a great opportunity, and if we happen 
to take a wrong turn, it may be years, 
and even generations, before the people 
of London have another opportunity. 
Therefore, I think the right honourable 
Gentleman should not have treated this 
matter so lightly, but should have 
helped us to try and make this Bill a 
useful Measure. I quite agree with the 
criticisms which have been levelled at 
a good many speakers, that they have 
gone into details, instead of dealing 
with the great principle involved in the 
Bill. But perhaps, Sir, the reason is 
that it is extremely difficult to discover 
what that principle is. I would ask the 
right honourable Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill what is the principle? It 
seems to me that there is no definite 
principle in it. The Government are 
halting between tenification on the one 
hand and unification on the other. 
They are between two stools, and I wish 
the Government would choose which stool 
they are going to sit upon, for then we 
could address ourselves to criticism in a 
manner which would not be so much ob- 
jected to in this Debate. Now, Sir, not 
only is there no principle in the Bill, 
but there is another fundamental ob- 
jection to it. None of us can tell under 
what law we shall be governed in Lon- 
don. We shall be partly under the 
Metropolis Management Acts, and partly 
under the Municipal Corporation Acts ; 
partly under Commissioners appointed 
under the Bill, and partly under 
schemes to be prepared by the Privy 
Council, the Local Government Board, 
or the new bodies which are to be 
created. I think this is a matter which 
ought to be taken into serious considera- 
tion when the Bill goes into Com- 
mittee. I have said, Mr. Speaker, that 
it is very difficult to discover the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. However, I suppose 
we must try and get at it as well as we 
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can. As far as I can see, the principle 
is to establish in the Metropolis a num- 
ber of municipalities independent of 
each other, in the first place, and in the 
second place, having no direct relation 
with the central municipality. There 
is no similarity with regard to the muni- 
cipalities which are going to be estab- 
lished. They differ altogether from 
any other areas which exist. Some are 
large, like Westminster or Wands- 
worth; some are small with 70,000 or 
80,000 population, like Chelsea. They 
do not agree with the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission of 1894 that 
the areas should correspond with the 
Parliamentary areas or with the County 
Council area, or, indeed, with any ex- 
isting area. They are carved out ac- 
cording to some rule of which we 
know nothing whatever. Equally, Mr. 
Speaker, there is no uniformity between 
the proposed municipalities and the 
central authority. The right honour- 
able Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
said at Jeast half a dozen times that 
they could still borrow of the County 
Council. Well, if so, why are they also 
enabled to borrow from the Local Gov- 
ernment Board or any other channel? 
No uniformity is established between 
the municipalities which are set up, 
and there is no direct connection with 
the central authority. Let us there 
fore ask, in the first place, whether it 
is practicable to set up these separate 
municipalities. Now, that brings m6 
to the principal argument of the hon- 
ourable and learned Member who’ has 
just sat down. The honourable and 
learned Member laid down the proposi- 
tion that we could not establish a uni- 
fied system throughout London without 
attacking the City. I agree that the 
unity of London will never be complete 
until we deal with the City, but there 
is a unity which we might secure in the 
Bill we are discussing without touching 
the City. A uniform principle might 
be adopted so far as possible in creat- 
ing the areas which are to be consti- 
tuted, and in establishing connection 
between them and the central authority. 
But no attempt is made under the Bill 
to do this. We could obtain some guid- 
ance on the subject if we did not argue 
so much between ourselves, but tried 
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rather to look upon it in the light that 
history has thrown upon it. The hon- 
ourable and learned Member who has 
just sat down quoted a Report of the 
Commission in 1854. I accept his de- 
scription of that Report. That Report 
was followed by the Bill of 1855, which 
attempted under the name of Vestries 
or District Boards, to set up munici- 
palities in London much in the same 
way that the right honourable Gentle- 
man in charge of this Bill is trying to 
set them up to-day; and if the House 
would profit by the experience of 1855 
it would throw a flood of light on what 
the Government is trying to do. The 
honourable and learned Member was 
perfectly right when he argued that the 
idea in 1855 was to set up municipali- 
ties. They were to be endowed with 
greater independent power in some re- 
spects than the municipalities which the 
right honourable Gentleman is trying 
to establish now. But even in 1855, as 
the honourable and learned Member 
admits, we had to recognise the neces- 
sity for a central council, and so the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was estab- 
lished. But it was a very cumbrous in- 
stitution, and the intention of the Gov- 
ernment was to make the central body 
small, insignificant, and unimportant, 
and the local institutions as strong and 
independent as possible. Now, the 
question I want to ask is, Did that at- 
tempt succeed? Any one who will al- 
low his memory to run back for the last 
40 years will see in a moment that the 
attempt failed just as it will fail now. 
During that period a great number of 
municipal duties have been conferred 
upon corporations everywhere. Let us 
see how they were distributed in Lon- 
don. Did Parliament give them to the 
local vestries or*to the central authority 
—the Metropolitan Board of Works? 
In 1857, the question arose as to what 
authority should be entrusted with the 
duty of dealing with parks and open 
spaces, and this was allocated to the 
Metropolitan Board vf Works. Then 
in 1860 there was the question of gas 
inspection. Surely, that would strike 
anyone as a power that the local authori- 
ties might exercise. But no; the 
power was given to the central 
authority. Then there was the ques- 
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tion of building the Thames Embank- 
ment. Why was this not entrusted to 
the local authority? Then fire brigades 
were created, and the management of 
these was given to the _ central 
authority, as also was the management 
of tramways and the duty of securing 
a constant supply of water. In 1875 
the provision of artisans’ dwellings, in 
1877 the duty of freeing the bridges 
over the river, and in 1878 the care of 
the public in theatres, were all en- 
trusted to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Finally, in. 1885 the power of 
inspecting common lodging-houses was 
transferred from the vestries and 
undertaken by the central authority. 
What was the result? The result 
was that the central authority 
grew stronger and _ stronger until 
at last this House felt that its constitu- 
tion must be reformed, and it became 
the London County Council; while the 
authorities in the localities remained 
much as they had been created in 1855. 
There is another way of looking at this 
question more interesting still. We have 
been speaking of municipalities, and the 
Solicitor-General made one or two fun- 
damental mistakes in the analogies he 
drew in regard to London. He spoke of 
Manchester and Salford as a parallel 
case to the relations which might exist 
between the central authority and the 
municipal authorities which are to be 
created. The great right of a governing 
body is to levy rates, and so the local 
authorities that were created in London 
were given absolute power of rating, 
while the central authority was given at 
first only the small power of levying rates 
necessary for making the sewers. How 
did this right of rating develop? Gradu- 
ally the Metropolitan Board of Works 
obtained the right of making a charge 
for all the services that I have men- 
tioned. The great principle of the equali- 
sation of rates was inaugurated in 1871, 
and was extended in 1888 and again 
in 1894. Thus in 1888 we find that a 
common rate is levied from the central 
authority of 4s. in the £ all over London. 
Now, the question which I want to put 
to the honourable and learned Gentle- 
man is, Does the Manchester rate extend 
to Salford? The hongurable and learned 
Member also referred to the case of 
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Brighton and Hove. Has Brighton the 
right to levy a 4s. rate on Hove} Of 
course not. There is, therefore, not the 
slightest parallel between these cases and 
the case of London, and so the learned 
Gentleman has been working out an en- 
tirely false analogy. There is no place 
like London in these respects. Now, I 
believe I have laid my finger upon what 
is really the great defect in the proposal 
which the Government has brought for- 
ward. Instead of studying the growth of 
institutions in London, the promoters of 
the Bill have taken their analogy from 
the Municipal Corporations Acts. This 
is how they have got all the bad pro- 
posals which the Bill contains. There is 
not a single speaker who has taken part 
in the Debate on the Bill who approves 
of the provisions for auditing the ac- 
counts of the local bodies to be created 
in London. Where does the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman get his ideas from? 
He gets them from the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, and almost every mistake 
made in the Bill has been got through 
pursuing this wrong analogy instead of 
studying more closely the growth and 
development of our institutions in Lon- 
don. Is,the attempt that the Govern- 
ment is making to set up these inde- 
pendent authorities in London practic- 
able, having regard to the failure of pre- 
vious attempts in the same direction? 
The right honourable Gentleman has not 
up to the present shown any determined 
hostility to a reasonable Amendment. 
We have listened with a great deal of 
interest to what the Solicitor-General 
said on that point this afternoon. He 
is generally put up when the Government 
has to turn ‘some difficult corner, and as 
a Scotchman he may be trusted not to 
say too much. The only really pregnant 
remark that I discovered in his speech 
was where he agreed that many points 
that have been mentioned could have 
been dealt with by Amendment. Now, I 
quite agree that a great deal can be done 
by Amendment, and if we may gather 
from this remark that the Government 
will look upon Amendments with a 
favourable eye, a great deal may be done 
to improve the Bill in Committee. In 
the part of London which I represent 
this matter has always excited the 
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greatest interest, because everyone has 
got his conception of what the govern- 
ment of London means. Every citizen 
is conscious that there are two entirely 
different features of municipal govern- 
ment in the metropolis. One set of duties 
is discharged by the local authority ; 
others of far greater importance by the 
central authority. The citizen has to 
look to both of these for all these ser- 
vices which are vital to their existence. 
This dual aspect of London government 
is a peculiar feature of London which 
does not exist anywhere else. There is 
only a single authority in every other 
city, and, therefore, this particular fea- 
ture is one which the Government should 
have kept before their minds, but which 
I think they have neglected altogether 
in formulating the Bill. If it were fully 
recognised that we should establish har- 
monious relations between the central 
authority and the new bodies to be 
created, we should accept the conclusion 
that all experience teaches us, that the 
most important authority is the central 
authority, which is charged with all the 
greater duties. It is all very well to 
speak of creating these independent 
municipal boroughs in localities. They 
cannot discharge a single function which 
municipalities are expected to discharge. 
I have shown that three-fourths of the 
duties are now discharged by the central 
authority—the supply of water, open 
spaces, sewers, and the management of 
tramways, fire brigades, etc., are, and 
must still remain, in the charge of the 
central authority. I would remind the 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the House that while he has a great 
majority in this House, in the London 
County Council, which represents Lon- 
don in all these local matters, there is 
an equally great majority opposed to the 
policy which the Government is sup- 
posed to represent. I therefore appeal 
to the right honourable Gentleman not 
to press the ideas of the majority unduly. 
He will have to choose between two evils. 
He will either have to injure this 
Government or to injure Loudon. I am 
quite sure that he does not desire either. 
I appeal to him, therefore, to consider 
the proposals which may be brought for- 
ward in as broad and generous a spirit 
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as he possibly can. This is a local 
matter on which the opinions of the 
people of London were invited a year 
ago. Every argument that has been pre- 
sented to this House was presented 12 
months since, and the people answered 
by saying that they trusted the present 
County Council to deal with the matter. 
Now, I appeal to the right honourable 
Gentleman—for he will doubtless carry 
the Second Reading of the Bill with 
the strong majority which can carry 
him through any difficulty—inasmuch as 
this London question is full of pitfalls, 
to be guided by the opinion of the Lon- 
don County Council. We have had as 
yet no indications that any concession 
will be made. Nothing to this effect 
was stated on the first night of the De- 
bate, and the Solicitor-General has said 
nothing to-night. Unless, therefore, we 
find some broad and strong pronounce- 
ment made of a different character from 
anything we have heard up to the pre- 
sent, I believe that we shall have to fight 
this Bill, not on the Second Reading 
stage only, but in Committee, and that 
there will be very prolonged discussions 
upon it, because it is a matter of vital 
importance to London. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS — (West- 
minster): I beg to move that the Debate 
be now adjourned. 


Debate 


morrow. 


further adjourned till to- 


QUEEN MARY’S SCHOOL, WALSALL 
(SCHEME). 


Motion made, and 


posed— 


Question pro- 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying her graciously to with- 
hold her consent to a scheme under the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and amending 
Acts, for the management of Queen Mary’s 
School, WalsaJl, which was presented to this 
House on the 7th day of February last.—/ Mr. 
Gedge. ) 


*Mr. GEDGE (Walsall): Mr. Speaker, 
I am very sorry to detain the House, 
if only for a few minutes, at this hour 
of the night, but, of course, it is well 
known to Members that this is the only 
opportunity that a Member has for pre- 
senting a statutory Address to the 
Queen against a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners, and unless it is done to- 
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night, my time will be out before Easter. 
The question is a simple one, and if 
honourable Members will kindly give 
me a few minutes’ attention, they will 
see that the opposition of my constitu- 
ents to this scheme is very reasonable. 
Once only before have I moved the re- 
jection of such a scheme, and that was 
eight or nine years ago, with regard to 
Christ’s Hospital, when I moved as a 
private Member and as a Governor of 
the hospital. I did not go to a division, 
because then the Government put on 
their tellers, and opposed me. I am glad 
to believe that that will not be the case 
to-night, and that the matter will be 
judged on its merits. I would remind 
honourable Members that that scheme 
turned out to be exactly what was fore- 
told, and the Charity Commissioners 
had afterwards to remodel it. This new 
scheme does not go as far as that, but 


I think it is objectionable, for the 
reasons I will state. The Queen Mary’s 
Grammar School at Walsall is a 


secondary endowed foundation school. 
It has been carried on very successfully, 
indeed, with marked success, during the 
last three or four years, under a very 
excellent scheme framed by the Charity 
Commissioners, after consultation with 
the Governors and the Corporation, in 
the year 1893, and they only wish that 
that scheme may be left alone. Before 
that scheme was framed there were two 
Acts of Parliament, passed in 1890 and 
1891, for encouraging and assisting 
technical instruction, which is now so 
much wanted, especially in an important 
industrial town like Walsall, with its 
80,000 inhabitants. According to these 
Acts, any local authority, either the 
local authority of the place where the 
endowed school is situated or any neigh- 
bouring local authority which has chil- 
dren in its district who can be best 
educated in technical instruction in this 
particular school, may make grants-in- 
aid of that instruction. Under these 
Acts, if a grant-in-aid be made by any 
local authority, you have to take the 
amount which is spent out of the in- 
come of the school by the Governors 
on. technical education on one side, 
and the amount of the grant on the 
other, and then the local authority is 
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permitted to appoint representatives 
upon the governing body in the same 
proportion to the total number of the 
Governors ss the amount of their grant 
bears to the amount which the 
Governors spend on technical instruction. 
For instance, supposing that in this 
school there were 15 Governors; sup- 
posing that they spent, we will say, 
£300 a year on technical instruction ; 
that the local authority of their borough 
makes them a grant—because they, of 
course, have no power of rating, but 
only their endowment of £1,500 a year 
—of £100 a year; then the local 
authority would be able to put on five 
representatives for the purpose of the 
Act. Supposing a local authority in the 
county of Stafford, which has children 
in the immediate neighbourhood, does 
this, they would have five representa- 
tives ; and supposing the local authority 
of Birmingham were to do the same, 
then there would be ten representatives. 
These men are put on according to this 
Act simply for the purpose of the Act— 
that is to say, they have a voice in the 
technical instruction, but they have no 
voice whatever in the other part of the 
education in the school. Now, in this 
particular case there are two schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls. 
The boys’ school is a grammar school 
as well as a commercial school ; “it in- 
structs in a great many subjects which 
have nothing to do with technical in- 
struction. In the girls’ school it is the 
same. They have not the smallest 
objection if they obtain the grant, which 
they very much want, to this representa- 
tion, and if the Charity Commissioners 
would only leave matters alone there 
would be no difficulty. My Governors 
want to apply for a grant, I believe, but 
are prevented by this new scheme. It 
is a very short scheme of two clauses, 
and we have no objection to the second. 
The first runs— 


“The scheme of 1893 is hereby amended so 
as to give effect to the following provisions : 
There shall be added to the governing body 
such additional representative Governors, if 
any, as may be appointed for the purpose of 
the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, by a local 
authority under that Act.” 


In other words, when the local authority 
either within the borough or outside 
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the borough makes a grant, and claims 
to be represented under the Technical 
Instruction Act, the Goyernors so put 
on are to have a voice in the manage- 
ment of both schools, and that with 
regard, not only to the technical in- 
struction, but also to all subjects of 
education given in the schools. Now, 
the local authority of the borough, the 
Corporation, are already well repre- 
sented on the governing body of the 
school. The governing body consists of 
15—12 gentlemen and three ladies. 
Seven of these are appointed by the 
Corporation, the local authority, four 
are appointed by the School Board, and 
the other four are co-opted by these 
11. Consequently, if the seven who are 
appointed by the local authority choose 
to vote together, they may themselves 
select the four co-opted members. The 
Corporation have not done so, but they 
might. They have seven out of 15 
Governors and the Corporation are per- 
fectly content with the representation. 
They have no desire whatever to have 
any further representation for all pur- 
poses, thouzh, no doubt, if they do make 
a grant-in-aid of technical instruction, 
they will very properly have a propor- 
tionate number of representatives taking 
part in the management of the school 
as regards that instruction. The county 
council of Stafford have been very 
anxious indeed to get a representative 
upon our governing body, and when the 
scheme was originally brought in a year 
and a half ago it provided that the 
county council of Stafford was always to 
have one representative Governor added 
to our 15. This was stoutly opposed by 
the existing Governors, and the Charity 
Commissioners have only recently been 
over-ruled with regard to a similar pro- 
vision that they tried to enforce upon 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. That has been 
dropped, and is not now part of the 
scheme, and I only mention it to show 
the spirit in which the Charity Com- 
missioners have acted towards the 
school. But when we remonstrated 
against this over-riding of the Act of 
Parliament by making these new 
Governors representative Governors for 
all purposes, when the Act of Parlia- 
ment said, very properly, that they 
should be appointed for the one purpose 
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for which they subscribe the money, and 
that purpose only, the Charity Com- 
missioners met us by saying, “ Oh, there 
is inconvenience attaching to Governors 
being in and out in this way.” I sup- 
pose, like Irish Members having their 
own Parliament—— 


Dr. TANNER (Cork): Mr. Speaker, I 
would ask if this long explanation is 
really necessary ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


*Mr. GEDGE: I am sorry I used the 
illustration, if it offends the honourable 
Member ; it was only to bring before the 
House the point. We do not believe 
that any practical inconvenience would be 
sustained ; at all events, it seems to us 
that if that were so the Act of Parlia- 
ment should be altered. Then the 
Charity Commissioners write and say, 
very coolly, “Oh! you need not have 
the money if you do not like this; and 
if you do not like this, do not take the 
money.’ But surely that is a very 
wrong way of putting it. We are in 
favour of taking the money if the local 
authorities are disposed to give it to us. 
Their children are being educated in 
our schools. Parliament desires techni- 
cal instruction to be improved. Parlia- 
ment made this provision in order that 
technical instruction might be improved. 
Our resources consist of only this en- 
dowment of £1,500 a year and the fees, 
and I ask, Was it right for the Charity 
Commissioners to attempt to override 
the Act of Parliament in this way, and 
tosay, “You shall not receive the benefits 
that Parliament intended to give you,” 
even after Parliament itself imposed this 
arrangement, because the Charity Com- 
missioners chose to think it is incon- 
venient? They therefore impose a new 
condition, and coolly tell us that if we 
do not like the condition we may go 
without the money. Yes, but what are 
the poor children to do? Then the 
next inconvenience is this, that under the 
new scheme these representative Gover- 
nors are in all for a period of five years. 
No doubt under the Act this representa- 
tion only lasts as long as the grant-in- 
aid lasts, but if this scheme is passed 


Mr. Gedge. 
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the result will be this, that these gentle- 
men, having been put upon our govern- 
ing body for all purposes, and not only 
for the purposes of the Act, will go on 
sitting as representative Governors under 
the scheme; and, therefore, even if the 
Act be withdrawn after a year, they will 
still be there for four years longer. The 
county councils of Stafford, Birming- 
ham, and Wolverhampton, if they are 
giving a grant-in-aid, will be represented 
for all purposes upon this Board for five 
years, which clearly cannot be right. 
My right honourable Friend the Vice- 
President of the Council shakes his head. 
I do not profess to vie with him in con- 
struing an Act of Parliament, but I 
have had some experience of that sort 
in my life, and I cannot see my way 
out of that conclusion. Under the 
scheme it is said distinctly that the re- 
presentative Governors are on for five 
years—that is the period that the new 
scheme says; that these people who are 
put on for the purposes of the Act shall 
have representative Governors and shall 
be put on for all purposes; and there- 
fore I maintain, without fear of contra- 
diction by a law court, if a case ever 
came to be tried there, that they will 
be on for five years. That is not, no 
doubt, a very large grievance, but it is 
a grievance, and I therefore submit 
to thé’ House that we ought to be allowed 
to get this money on the terms which 
Parliament itself imposed in 1889 and 
1891, and that we ought not to have a 
new and harsh construction put upon it ; 
and the argument of the Charity Com- 
missioners that it is now a common form, 
and has been applied in 200 cases, comes 
to nothing, for this reason, that these 
200 cases mostly consist of small en- 
dowed schools scattered about the 
country. They are not in county 
boroughs. Now, the borough of Walsall, 
being a borough of nearly 80,000 people, 
and a very thriving industrial town, is 
very proud of its position as a county 
borough. It does not chose to be put in 
the position of small towns which are 
not county boroughs. This decision has 
been made by Parliament independent 
of the county council of Stafford, and we 
object to being put under them in this 
way by a few gentlemen sitting upstairs, 
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who, having failed to ruin St. Paul’s 
School, now want to try their hands 
at smaller fry and see if they cannot 
work some mischief with regard to this 
school. therefore, Sir, move the Re- 
solution standing in my name. 


Coronet, LOCKWOOD (Essex, W.) 
formally seconded. 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tue COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
This is a very short and simple point, 
which I think the House will understand 
ina very few minutes. Really, this clause 
is a common clause which is now put by 
the Charity Commissioners into every 
scheme of this kind, and it has not been 
objected to by any people save those 
in the town of Walsall, which my hon- 
ourable and learned Friend represents. 
The clause has been put in because of 
the practical inconvenience which was 
found to exist. As the honourable and 
learned Member explained to the House, 
if the Governors of an endowed school 
receive aid from any of the local authori- 
ties in technical instruction a certain 
number of Governors have to be put on 
to represent the technical instruction 
authority, and according to the Tech- 
nical Instruction Act these Governors 
are only put on the governing body for 
the purpose of that Act. That includes 
a very large part of the school instruc- 
tion, because honourable Members must 
remember that technical instruction in 
the Act does not mean what technical 
instruction does in the common use of 
language. Besides that, technical in- 
struction includes every subject for which 
a grant is made by the Science and Art 
Department. It includes modern 
languages, and it includes what is 
called commercial education. Indeed, 
it includes almost everything that is 
taught in a school of this kind except 
the dead languages. Now, the House 
will very easily see that for these gentle- 
men to be Governors for this purpose, 
and not to be Governors for the purpose 
of instruction in the dead languages, 
makes it very difficult to tell at any 
time whether a man has a right to have 
a voice in the discussion which is going 
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on in the governing body or not. They 
are in and out, and they are in and out 
in a most inconvenient way, because it is 
almost impossible to say with reference 
to any particular subiect, or at any par- 
ticular time, whether these Governors 
who are put on under the Technical In- 
struction Act are on for the purposes 
of the discussion then going on, or are 
not. Therefore, to remedy that prac- 
tical inconvenience the Charity Com- 
missioners are now in the habit of put- 
ting into their schemes that those per- 
sons who are on as representing the local 
authorities under the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act shall be on for all purposes, 
and not for the purposes of the 
Technical Instruction Act only. That 
clause has been accepted every- 
where, not only in_ these little 
villages of Tamworth and Lichfield, but 
even in the great town of Wolverhamp- 
ton, and it is only in Walsall that they 
seem to have made this objection. The 
answer to the objection is that you are 
not obliged to take aid from these local 
authorities. You are not obliged to 
take aid from the county of Stafford 
unless you like, and if you do take it 
from the county of Stafford, and if 
people are put on your governing body 
in accordance with the Act by the 
county of Stafford, it is much more con- 
venient that they should be on for all 
purposes, and not for the purposes of the 
Technical Instruction Act exclusively. 
With regard to the second point which 
the honourable Member made, that these 
people, if they were put on, would be 
put on for five years, I venture, with 
great respect, to say that he is mistaken. 
Certainly that is not the intention, and, 
I think, not the operation of the scheme. 
They would only be Governors so long 
as they were representatives of the local 
technical authority. As soon as they 
cease to hold that character, they would 
cease to be Governors. I hope, there- 
fore, that the House will confirm the 
scheme, because this particular scheme 
has been found to be an extremely use- 
ful one. The scheme operates in the 
way I have described, and I am quite 
sure that no injustice would be done to 
the people of Walsall and the present 
Governors of this school if the clause 
were adopted. 
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Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): At 
this time of night I do not wish to go 
at any length into this matter, but I 
should like to say, on behalf of the 
county council of Stafford—and I am 
the only member of the county council 
of Stafford who has the honour of sitting 
in this House—that the council tho- 
roughly approves of the scheme which 
has been proposed by the Charity Com- 
missioners for this particular school. 
First, I should like to say, in answer to 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Walsall, that he is quite in error in sup- 
posing that the county council of Staf- 
ford has been, as he says, very anxious 
to have some representatives on the gov- 
erning body of this school. The clauses 
which have been proposed by the Charity 
Commissioners were put in by the 
Charity Commissioners without any con- 
sultation with us. I can assure the 
House that the county council of Staf- 
ford do not in the least wish to thrust 
representatives on the governing body 
of this school if the honourable Member 
for Walsall is unwilling to receive them. 
But if the Board accepts county money, 
the county council do claim that their 
representation on the endowed school 
should be an effective one. That is all 
that they ask for, and I hope that the 
House will not interfere with the scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
I think it will be found that we were very 
careful in determining the conditions 
upon which, when this money is granted 
to a particular endowed school, repre- 
sentation should be given upon the gov- 
erning body. Honourable Members will 
permit me to remind them that it 
touches a very important principle 
which runs through the question which 
we have to consider in respect to all 
endowments, and which we shall have to 
consider very closely when we come to 
consider the question of secondary edu- 
cation—how far public money is to carry 
with it the obligation of certain repre- 
sentation upon the governing body. Par- 
liament? was very careful at the time 
this Technical Instruction Act was 
passed. It said that money which was 
granted for technical instruction pur- 
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poses should entitle the local authority 
to representation upon the governing 
body of the school for those purposes, 
and those purposes alone. My right 
honourable Friend has said th&t was an 
inconvenient provision. Well, Sir, that 
may be, but it is the Act of Parliament, 
I hold the Act in my hand. I am not 
going, at this time of night, to trouble 
the House by reading out long clauses, 
but it is as clear as possible. What the 
House of Commons and Parliament 
agreed to was that when money should 
be granted, representation should be 
given for technical instruction purposes, 
and for those only. It really is not, I 
think, a sufficient reason—I say it with 
great respect—for my right honourable 
Friend and for my honourable Friend 
the Member for Staffordshire to come 
and say that it is a very inconvenient 
arrangement. That was a plea which 
ought to have been put forward when 
the Act was passed; but the Act was 
passed, and it definitely laid this down, 
My right honourable Friend says the 
Charity Commissioners and the Govern- 
ment, who do not care about Acts of 
Parliament, have treated this particular 
provision with contempt, and in a model 
clause—a very bad model, I should have 
said—have allowed that scheme to pass, 
certainly in contempt of the obvious in- 
tention of Parliament. I am very sorry 
that our attention was not called to this 
before ; but on the present occasion our 
attention has been called to it in the 
most constitutional manner by the hon- 
ourable Member, representing his consti- 
tuents, coming to Parliament and repre- 
senting to the House of Commons that 
this particular action, however conve- 
nient in the view of the Charity Com- 
missioners and of the Government, is 
wholly unconstitutional, and contrary to 
the spirit of the Act of Parliament. I 
think+the honourable Member for Wal- 
sall has made out his case, and we are 
not entitled to allow, merely for the con- 
venience of the arrangement to the 
Charity Commissioners or the Education 
Department, or people with whom I 
have more sympathy, my honourable 
Friend and his county council, that the 
plain intention of the Act of Parliament 
should be overruled. I think that my 
right honourable Friend was conscious 
that his case was very weak, because he 
eked it out by trying to imply that the 
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whole of the education given in this} Question put— 

school was technical education. It is 

clear that it is not only a technical in-| “That an humble Address be presented to 

struction school. We have to deal with | Her Majesty, praying her graciously to with- 

a plain issue, and it seems to me, as my | hold her consent to a scheme under the 

right honourable Friend said, the sim-| ae ee preten Act, ma ies ager 
5 - cts, tor e management 0. ueen ary 8 

gph ne cheagieags 1 mead emggeed School, Walsall, which was presented to this 


of injustice to which the attention of | a 
Parliament has been called. My hon-| Gore). ey ee 


ourable Friend, representing his consti- | 
tuents, comes to us for justice, and I| 
think the House of Commons ought to) The House divided:—Ayes 25; 





give it to him. Noes 52.—(Division List No. 69.) 
AYES. 
Arnold, Alfred | Helder, Augustus | Willox, Sir J. Archibald 
Bethell, Commander Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn | Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. | Wylie, Alexander 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) Macartney, W. G. Ellison | Wyndham-Quin, Major W.H. 
Davenport, W. Bromley- Malcolm, Ian | Young, Com. (Berks, E.) 
Duncombe, Hon. H. V. Milward, Colonel Victor 
Gibbs,Hn. A.G.H.(C. of Lond. | Percy, Earl TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. | Phillpotts, Capt. Arthur Mr. Sydney Gedge and 
Goldsworthy, Major-General | Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) | Viscount Cranoorne. 
Gordon, hon. J. Edw. ' Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
NOES. 
Anstruther, H. T. Havne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- Parkes, Ebenezer 
Arrol, Sir William | Horniman, Frederick J. | Purvis, Robert 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.A. J.(Manch’r) | Jebb, Richard Claverhouse Rentoul, J. Alexander 
Banbury, Frederick Geo. | Kilbride, Denis Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. J. | Lafone, Alfred Ryder, J. Herbert Dudle 
Caldwell, James Lambert, George Samudl, J. (fitacichon-om Pasa) 
Causton, Richard Knight Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb’land) | Seely, Charles Hilton 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) | Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie | Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) | Macaleese, Daniel | Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Curzon, Viscount | Maclure, Sir J. William | Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- | M‘Kenna, Reginald Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | M‘Killop, James | Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Fisher, William Hayes Middlemore, J. Throgmorton | Valentia, Viscount 
.Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbert J. | More, R. J. (Shropshire) Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford Morrell, George Herbert 





Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) | TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 


Gretton, John Moss, Samuel Mr. Bill and Mr. Macdona. 
Haldane, Richard Burdon | Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. {(Bute' 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. Wm..| Nicol, Donald Ninian 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR PUBLIC Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
BUSINESS. |I take it that I may assume that the 
On the Motion for the Adjournment | right honourable Gentleman does not 
of the House, | contemplate taking any other Govern- 


'ment business to-morrow? 


Tne FIRST LORD or tue TREA- | 
SURY: In moving the Adjournment of; Tue FIRST LORD or tas TREA- 
the House, it will be for the convenience | SURY: There is the first Measure I an- 
of Members that I should state that we | nounced—nothing afterwards. 


propose to suspend the Twelve o’Clock | Mr. E. J. C. MORTON: Is the right 


Rule to-morrow, not at all because I con-| }),ourable Gentleman able to say defi- 


template a late sitting, but because it | pitely what will be taken on Monday 


may be convenient that for five or 10 or | ‘ 
15 minutes’ discussion the House should | and Tusday next! 
not be restricted absolutely—be met by, THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
the dead wall of the Twelve o’Clock | SURY: I did state that at Question 
Rule, on the Second Reading of the Bill | time to-day. I may repeat it for the 
that we have been discussing. | convenience of the honourable Gentle- 


! 
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man. The first Motion for Monday will 
be simply to send to Grand Committee 
the Food and Drugs Bill. The second 
matter is the Private Bill Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill. There will be some 
other Government Bills down, but that 
probably will take the whole evening. 
On Tuesday, the only Motion will be for 
Adjournment, which will be taken at 
Twelve o'clock. 


BILLS DEFERRED. 
COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


INEBRIATES 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[H.L.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SOLICITORS BILL [H.L.] 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH (CHANNEL ISLANDS) BILL 
[H.L.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[9th March] further adjourned till Mon- 
day next. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER LAW AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
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LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[23rd February] further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (CLAUSES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EXECUTORS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


rext. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
CrausE |. 


Committee report progress; to sit 


again this day. 


- UNIVERSITY DEGREES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
10th April. 


House adjourned at thirty-five minutes 





next. 





after Twelve of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 24th March 1899. 





Tus LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 






EARL OF WICKLOW—CLAIM TO VOTE 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 

I AND. 

Ordered and Directed, that a Certifi- 
cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments tothe Clerk of the Crown in Ire- 
land, stating that the Lord Chancellor 
of the United Kingdom has reported to 
the House of Lords that the right of the 
Earl of Wicklow to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
him the said Lord Chancellor ; and that 
the House of Lords has ordered such 
report to be sent to the said Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland; And it is hereby also 
Ordered, That the said Report of the said 
Lord Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
NENE VALLEY WATER BILL [H.L.] 


Report from the Select Committee, 
That it is not expedient to proceed further 
with the Bill ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


ARBROATH CORPORATION 
[H.L.j 


Reported with amendments. 


GAS BILL 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN 
GAS BILL [H.L.] 


Reported with amendments. 
VOL. LXIX. [FourtH Ssriss. | 
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GREAT YARMOUTH CORPORATION 
BILL [H.L.] 


Reported with amendments. 


Business. 


COMMERCIAL DOCKS BILL 
[H.L.] 
Reported with an amendment. 


SURREY 


PERTH WATER, POLICE, AND GAS 
BILL (H.L.] 
Read a third time and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


URBAN DISTRICT GAS 
BILL [H.L.] 

Read a third time and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


COALVILLE 


GREAT YARMOUTH PIER BILL [H.L.] 


Read a third time and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


CORPORATION BILL 


(H.L.} 
Read a third time and passed, and 
sent to the Common:. 


BIRKENHEAD 


KIRKCALDY CORPORATION AND 


TRAMWAYS BILL [H.L.] 
Reported with amendments. 
Bognor Urban District Water Bill 

[H.L.] 

Portsmouth Corporation Bill [H.L] 
Great Yarmouth Water Bill [H.L.] 
Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill [H.L.] 
Barton-on-Sea Water Bill [H.L.] 


Southampton Corporation Water Bill 
[H.L.]} 


South Hants Water Bill [H.L.] 





Rawtenstall Corporation Water Bill 
[H.L.] 

Bury Corporation Water Bill [H.L.] 

Bury Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Report from the Committee of 

Selection, That the following Lords 

be proposed to the House to form the 
M 
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Select Committee for the consideration] EDUCATION DEPARTMENT  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 


of the said Bills; (viz.), 


E. Jersey (chairman) 
E. Stradbroke, 

L. Teynham 

L. Kinnaird 

L. Rosmead 


agreed to; and the said Lords appointed 
accordingly to meet on Tuesday the 18th 
of April next, at Eleven o’clock; and 
all petitions referred to the Committee, 
with leave to the petitioners praying 
to be heard by counsel against the Bills 
to be heard as desired, as also counsel 
for the Bills. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


CATHCART’S DIVORCE BILL [H.L] 

Message from the Commons for copy 
of the minutes of evidence taken before 
this House; together with the proceed- 
ings and the documents deposited in 
the case; Ordered to be communicated, 
with a request that they may be re- 
turned. 


ST. ANDREW’S BURGH PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION BILL [H.L.] 
To be read a second time on Monday 

next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. con- 
sidered (according to order)), and sus- 
pended for this day's sitting. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 
Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 
92 and 93 be suspended; and that the 
time for depositing petitions praying to 
be heard against Private and Provisional 
Order Confirmation Bills, which would 
otherwise expire during the adjournment 
of the House at Easter, be extended to 
the first day on which the House shall 
sit after the recess. 


(SWANSEA) BILL [H.L.] 

Read the third time (according to 
order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons 


PETITION. 
AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT, 1896. 


Petition for amendment of; of Tithe- 
owning Clergy; read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


NEW BILLS. 
PHARMACY BILL [H.L] 

A Bill to amend the Pharmacy Act, 
1868. (No. 35.) Presented by the Lord 
Chancellor; read the first time; and to 
be printed. 





(MEDICAL PROFESSION) 


BILL [H.L] 

A Bill to prohibit the profession cr 
business of physician, surgeon, dentist, 
or midwife being carried on by a com- 
pany. (No. 36.) Presented by the Lord 
Chancellor; read the first time; and to 
be printed. 


COMPANIES 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


CEYLON. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: My 
Lords, I rise to call the attention of the 
House to the inefficient action of the 
magistrates and police in Ceylon in the 
cases of the deaths of Mr. Tewson and 
Mr. Talwattee; to the oppression and 
extortion taking place there under the 
Waste Lands Ordinance ; and to the per- 
secution of Mr. Le Mesurier; and to 
move for Papers. In the beginning of 
February the “Spectator” said we 
could govern some place—I forget 
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where—well, as we govern Ceylon well. 
I accepted this statement, in my own 
mind agreeing with it and believing it 
to be true. I had been in Ceylon in 
1858 and 1859 during Sir Henry Ward’s 
Governorship, and had been in a posi- 
tion to hear any complaints that could 
be made. I only heard of two against 
magistrates; one was not very recent, 
and had not been made publicly; the 
other was of a magistrate who had ignor- 
antly inflicted a fine that was not de- 
served, and the Chief Justice had recti- 
fied the matter and ordered the return 
of the fine. Indian civilians were occa- 
sionally taunted with the greater number 
of complaints arising in India, and their 
usual reply was that it was easy to 
govern well so small a country. I had 
a conversation with Sir William Gregory 
on this subject, and asked him to what 
he attributed this apparently better 
government of Ceylon, and he said it 
was owing to the Governor having a 
tighter hold over the officials than that 
which existed in India; but this implies 
that the Governor should be efficient. 
I had, therefore, no prejudice against 
the Ceylon Administration. But these 
illusions were soon to be shattered. On 
the 14th of February two columns ap- 
peared in the “Morning Post” on the 
case of Mr. Tewson, followed on the 18th 
of the same month by letters from a 
planter and an English rector, who 
signed his name and wrote on behalf of 
his relatives in Ceylon. Other letters 
followed, reflecting on the administration 
of justice in that Colony. At the same 
time numerous newspaper cuttings re- 
lating to the Waste Lands Ordinance 
and other matters were put into my 
hands. I have brought many Indian 
cases before this House, but I have 
never done so upon what are called indi- 
vidual allegations, but only after the 
subjects had been threshed out in the 
newspapers. When I spoke in this 
House of the persecution of the Uniates 
in Poland, I did not make use of the 
Polish pamphlets I possessed, but 
founded all my statements upon the 
Russian official newspapers. Last week 
I wrote to Mr. Chamberlain to tell him 
I could not delay, and had put my 
Notice down for Monday last; that I 
had no questions to ask, but statements 
to make, and that the only answer I 
desired was a promise of a searching 
and independent inquiry. If that is 
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made, I feel confident that several officials 
will have to be superseded or removed. 
It was clear from the account in the 
“Morning Post” that Mr. Bertram Hill, 
who conducted the inquiry into the death 
of Mr. Tewson, had been dilatory and 
inefficient. This is proved by the fact 
that the Governor has been compelled 
by the pressure of public opinion to 
order a fresh inquiry. In the case of 
the death of Mr. Talwattee, a Kandyan 
clerk of a magistrate’s court, Mr. Kin- 
dersley, the magistrate who performed 
the office of coroner, returned a verdict 
of “ Accidental death.” Here, again, the 
Governor has been compelled to order 
a fresh inquiry. There are other cases, 
presumably of murder, in which the 
police have failed to make any discovery. 
I will now ask the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies to make a 
note of an article of the 10th of Feb- 
ruary in “Ceylon Native Opinion” on 
Mr. Justice Felix Dias on the Badebaddee 
case, and on the Hindu Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Ramanathan. This newspaper openly 
accuses Mr. Ramanathan of fraud; and 
it ought to be prosecuted by the 
Government for libel in open court, or 
else the incriminated officials should be 
removed from their posts. It cannot be 
said that Mr. Le Mesurier had anything 
to say as to these four officials I have 
just mentioned. I now come to the 
Waste Land Ordinances. The first of 
these was issued in 1840, but its action 
was checked by the Supreme Court, 
which about 40 years ago especially con- 
demned an erroneous idea of the Re- 
venue officers that land not used for 30 
years reverted to the Crown. This was 
in a case called the Udasyiriya Kanda 
case; notwithstanding this, this idea 
survives among the Revenue officers and 
lends itself to extortion. This Ordinance 
was also checked by the writings of Miss 
Martineau. That Ordinance and the 
recent one of 1897 were contrary to 
public policy, checking the increase of 
cultivation. Some years ago the coffee 
plantations failed, and tea plants had to 
be substituted, so that some lands would 
fall out of cultivation, get confounded 
with the adjoining jungle, and afford 
means of extortion to the Revenue 
officers. The last Ordinance was founded 
and justified upon an assumption that 
all land belonged to the Crown. This 
argument, supposed to be founded on 
Feudal Law, has been put forward by 
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Socialists and land nationalisers in this 
country, though it never was a fact in 
England, and I have never read of it 
except in Socialist writings. Lord Curzon 
has just received a check from the Indian 
civilians. He, as well as Mr. Cotton, 
had recommended that in parts of Assam 
the Zemindary system should be pre- 
ferred to the Ryotwary. The Indian 
“ Spectator” says of this, that without 
any euphemism, the Indian Government 
has preferred the Ryotwary, and that 
an impecunious Government is as bad 
for the Ryots as a rapacious landlord. 
It may be said that it is worse for the 
country, since in India it takes away 
the money which a Zemindar would 
spend in it; and in Ceylon the revenues 
either go into the Treasury or are ex- 
pended for the benefit of the planters, 
whilst nothing is done for the natives. 
A Waste Land Ordinance is a dangerous 
weapon to put into the hands of fiscal 
officials; it necessarily leads to extor- 
tion. Let me refer to some of the pro- 
visions of the Land Ordinance of 1897. 
Government agents have a summary 
power to declare such land to be Crown 
land without any right of appeal. It is 
a criminal offence punishable by fine 
and imprisonment for a man to go on 
his own land after the Crown has claimed 
it. I may here add that when this Ordi- 
nance was passed in the Legislative 
Council the Governor promised easy 
access to the Dutch registers, and to all 
documents proving the rights of claim- 
ants. This promise has been violated ; 
and in some places the old registers are 
said to have been burned. The Supreme 
Court has saved many persons from ex- 
tortion ; but much money is wasted in 
litigation, and in publishing the notices 
of claims by the Crown, which practi- 
cally are blackmailing notices. It is not 
necessary to go to Ceylon to see how 
such Ordinances work, The same results 
occur in England. The Woods and 
Forests claim that the Crown is Lord of 
the Manor in Wales, and on that ground 
are constantly making claims for small 
enclosures of waste. I know by personal 
experience in 1870 small bits_ of land 
enclosed by tenants had to be paid for— 
5s. and 7s. in two cases—but, for these, 
additional payments of £1 and £2 had 
to be made for conveyances where re- 
ceipts would have sufficed. This wouid 
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have been a severe charge had these 
tenants been small freeholders. In Ire- 
land the same office made claims, going 
back sometimes 200 years; and in 1893 
Lord Morris brought in a Bill to limit 
these claims, and to amend the Act of 
1876 nullum tempus. The conduct of 
the Woods and Forests was severely 
blamed by several Law Lords, and the 
Lord Chancellor (the late Lord Herschell) 
supported the Bill. Lord Morris, how- 
ever, was advised to withdraw it, because 
the office of Woods and Forests, which 
usually claim to be trustees for the 
Crown, on this occasion elected to be a 
taxing department, and got the House 
of Commons officials to represent that 
this Bill was an infraction of their 
privileges. If these things can be done 
in the United Kingdom, what may not 
be done in Ceylon? All your Lordships 
will rejoice at the recovery from illness 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. As he appears 
to be out of danger of any relapse, I 
may refer to his last public utterance, 
“Take up the White Man’s Burden,” 
especially as I do not intend to cavil at 
this attempt to inveigle simple-minded 
United States citizens into deserting 
the best principles of the Pilgrim Fathers 
of the “Mayflower,” nor to discuss 
whether this burden is not self-imposed 
and assumed, and whether these words 
are not an attempt to justify negro 
slavery, which this country has so long 
struggled against. I hail these words of 
Mr. Kipling as an admonition to the 
Colonial Office not to neglect the mis- 
rule in Ceylon, and not to neglect the 
interests of the West Indies, nor those 
of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
Natal. I hail them as an admonition to 
the Colonial Secretary manfully to take 
up this burden on his shoulders, and not 
to drag it behind him through the mire 
and brambles of the Waste Lands in 
Ceylon: I may here observe that the 
Colonial Office is undermanned for its 
increased work, and that it has lost 
many of its veterans. Sir Robert Her- 
bert retired from ill-health; Sir Robert 
Meade and Mr. Fairfield have died; Sir 
‘ohn Brampton retired two years ago, 
and it has been stated lately that Sir 
E. Wingfield will retire shortly. The 
Colonial Office might do well to induce 
Sir Robert Herbert to again take the 
helm, at least during the summer 
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months. Your Lordships will all know|streams at Nuwara Eliya. If Lord 


the lines of Bishop Heber’s beautiful 
Hymn— 
“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.” 


I discovered about a fortnight ago that 
this hymn had been garbled in the col- 
lection of Church Hymns published and 
sold by the Society for the Promotion 


of Christian Knowledge, and _ that 
“Java” had been substituted for 
“Ceylon.” This was rather singular, 


since spicy breezes do not blow from 
Java, and there are no idolators in Java. 
I wrote to the secretary of the society 
for an explanation. His reply was un- 
convincing, and, as inquiry at the 
British Museum proved, erroneous. 
Bishop Heber’s manuscripts and editions 
published during his life all contain 
“Ceylon.” After his death four editions, 
between 1827 and 1834, contained 
“Java.” “Ceylon” was restored in 
1835, but since then the society has 
continued to print till recently, and 
perhaps still prints, “Java.” It will 
be admitted that neither the Buddhists 
nor the Hindus, Mussulmans, Catholic 
Portuguese, nor even the planters, who 
are not, in general, literates, would care 
for or trouble about Heber’s hymn ; the 
only class that remains that would 
resent Heber’s imputation of vileness 
must then be the officials, who have 
endeavoured to shunt the Bishop’s im- 
putation on to the Dutch administrators 
of Java. If the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary has any better explanation to 


offer, I shall be glad to hear it: 
and I hope he will use his in- 
fluence with the society, and get 
Ceylon restored to its place. I now 


come to the persecution of Mr. Le 
Mesurier. It has been asked, Who is 
Mr. Le Mesurier? He was one of the 
best Civil servants in Ceylon, and one 
who, for the time he had served, had ob- 
tained an unusual quantity of letters of 
approval from the officials under whom 
he had served. In 1887 he received the 
thanks of the Government for a gift of 
waterworks and two fountains to 
Nuwara Eliya. In 1880 he was thanked 
by the Governor, Sir J. Longden, and 
by the Colonial Secretary, for the 
translation of a book on Kandyan Law, 
and in 1888 he deserved credit for having 
succeeded in introducing trout into the 


Stanmore had been here to-day I should 
have appealed to him to confirm what I 
have said of Mr. Le Mesurier’s service, 
as he is well acquainted with him. Un- 
fortunately, Lord Stanmore’s medical 
adviser will not allow him to leave the 
house, but the noble Lord has written 
me the following letter on the subject— 


“The Red House, 
“ Ascot, Berks, 
“March 24th, 1899. 


“My Dear STan.ey, 


“You have told me that it is your intention 
to appeal to me in the House of Lords to-night 
to bear witness to the services of Mr. 
Le Mesurier during the time that I was Gover- 
nor of Ceylon, and also to express my opinion 
of the Waste Lands Ordinance passed in that 
Colony last year. I should, for obvious 
reasons, have preferred to keep silence in any 
public discussion as to the administration of 
Ceylon; but I hold it to be the right of all 
who have served under one, to call for one’s 
testimony in their favour, if it can be con- 
scientiously given; and it had, therefore, been 
my intention to respond to your appeal. But 
my health does not permit me at present to 
leave the house, and I must, therefore, meet 
your wishes by a letter instead of by speech, 
which, for many reasons, I much regret. I 
can truly say that during the unusually long 

eriod for which I was Governor of Ceylon 
Mr. Le Mesurier was one of the most able, 
most hardworking, active, and_ successful 
public servants in the Colony. Nor was he 
only this. He was generous and munificent 
almost to a fault, and spared neither money 
or labour in promoting the welfare of the 
people in the districts in which he was from 
time to time placed. He supplied the town of 
Nuwara Eliya with water, entirely at his own 


cost. He expended large sums on fish culture. 
He ‘oy schools, and helped individuals, 
with large but unostentatious charity. He 


was always keenly alive to the welfare of the 
native population, and that even at the ex- 
pense of his own interests. No one knows 
this better than myself, for at a time when 
he was aware that I contemplated promoting 








him to an acting appointment of a higher class, 
he, in defence of what he deemed to be native 
interests, deliberately published opinions and 
advocated a policy which he knew would render 
such an appointment impossible. But if Mr. 
Le Mesurier has, as I think he has, a right to 
expect this testimony from me, it is not less 
my duty to Sir West Ridgway unequivocally 
to declare that, had I been Governor of Ceylon, 
I should equally with him have considered Mr. 
Le Mesurier’s retention in the public service 
of the Colony to have become impossible. I 
should have required him to leave it, not be- 
cause he had become a Mohammedan, nor be- 
cause he had contracted a marriage of doubtful 
legality, but not proved illegality, but because 
his relations with the European community on 
the one hand, and the profound incredulity 
with which the Buddhist population would 
have regarded the impartiality of a Moham- 
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medan convert in the constant disputes be- 
tween themselves and the Mosiems on the 
other, had destroyed all chance of his further 
usefulness. As regards the Waste Lands 
Ordinance, you are right in supposing that I 
consider it to be a measure which, if rigidly 
enforced, may inflict great oppression and 
injustice. Nor do I think it is any defence to 
say that no such rigorous enforcement of its 
provisions is intended. Generations of officials 
succeed each other rapidly. There have been 
in the past, and may again be in the 
future, Government Agents, and even Gover- 
nors, quite capable of pushing the exercise of 
the powers conferred on them to their very 
utmost limits; and in any case it is difficult 
to exaggerate the unscrupulousness with which 
inferior native officials will act in order to 
carry out what, rightly or wrongly, they 
believe to be the wish of their employers. 
Should the question be again brought forward, 
I shall be ready to give the grounds on which 
my opinion is founded. But here, again, I 
apprehend I greatly differ from you in some 
respects, for I recognise the evil which the 
Ordinance was meant to meet to be real and 
serious, and such as to call for legislative 
interference, and I am thoroughly confident 
that in framing it the Governor had in view, 
and desired to promote, the interests of 
native proprietors, as well as those of the 
Crown. I know nothing, and shall, therefore, 
say nothing, about the charges you bring 
against the police, but I have known inti- 

mately for more than five-and-twenty )ears 
2 resent Inspector-General of. Police, Major 

nollys, and I know that from him natives 
Po native interests will receive every con- 
sideration, and that he is not a man slow to 
detect crime or likely to permit his subordinates 
to be guilty of oppression. 


“Yours truly, 


(Signed) “STANMORE.” 


Mr. Le Mesurier, however, was dismissed 
the service on irrelevant grounds, which 
had nothing to do with the public ser- 
vice. It has been erroneously stated 
that his first wife was an Englishwoman. 
This is not the case. She was a French- 
woman. It has been said that he could 
not obtain a divorce from her. This 
also is not the case. He did get a 
divorce. There were four co-respondents, 
two proved in respect of this wife, the 
other two it was not necessary to pro- 
duce. But Mr. Le Mesurier was deprived 
of this divorce by a legal quibble, to the 
effect that a Ceylon divorce was not valid 
against a marriage in England. If an 
inquiry is held, such as is called for by 
the extraordinary persecutions to which 
Mr. Le Mesurier has been subjected by 
the Ceylon Government, I believe it can 
be proved that Mr. Laurie, a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, hastened the trial 
of Mr. Le Mesurier’s suit, in which he 
was plaintiff, during his absence from 
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the Colony, and that Mr. Laurie corre- 
sponded during that time with the 
defendant. It will not be believed in 
England that an English judge could 
correspond with one of the parties to a 
suit that he had to try. What is certain 
is, that although Mr. Laurie had openly 
shown himself to be hostile to Mr. Le 
Mesurier, he has frequently sat on the 
Bench and given decisions against him, 
—in opposition to the other two judges, 
whose decisions have been in Mr. Le 
Mesurier’s favour. Another mis-statement 
has been made—namely, that Mr. Le 
Mesurier opposed the Waste Lands 
Ordinance and assisted or advised 
Singhalese to do so since his dismissal. 
He had done this before the dismissal, 
and had done no more than he did when 
opposing the paddy-tax, for which he 
was temporarily suspended, and which 
cpposition was subsequently justified by 
the abolition of that tax. The persecu- 
tions to which Mr. Le Mesurier has been 
exposed commenced with proceed- 
ings against him which dispossessed 
him of the only land which was giving 
him some return; another threw 250 
coclies out of work. He was refused 
access to the Dutch Registers, although 
that had been promised by the Governor. 
The time of the House will not 
permit me to go through all the 
means taken by the Government 
to harass him. It is enough to 
say that the Government, instead of pro- 
ceeding against him through the courts, 
sent 30 police, without any European to 
superintend them, to eject Mr. Le 
Mesurier by force. These men set upon 
him, hustled him, robbed him of all the 
property he had upon him, and would 
have proceeded to further violence had 
he not been rescued by two English assist- 
ants. These police professed to be act- 
ing under Government orders, and were 
sent by Mr. Wace, the Government 
Agent, end apparently with the sanction 
or tacit approval of the Governor. Is 
this tolerable in a Crown Colony? Is it 
right that such violence should be used, 
and that legal procedure in Ceylon should 
be reduced below the level of that of 
Harrar, a town in the interior of Africa, 
at the back of Somaliland?, for when 
Captain the late Sir Richard Burton 
went there, he found that when debtors 
did not pay their dues to the ruler, the 
only constraint put upon them was to 
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take off the doors of their houses and to 
place them against a wall of the king’s 
palace. The state of tyranny and mis- 
rule in Ceylon at the present time re- 
calls Dean Swift’s satire in “Gulliver’s 
Travels” on what he says is called a 
*modern colony. Lastly, the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment has interfered with property of 
Mr. Le Mesurier indisputably his, and 
upon which no Crown claims could be 
founded, and have stopped the working 
of a plumbago mine, thus cutting off all 
his means of subsistence. Mr. Le 
Mesurier has addressed a request for 
compensation to the Secretary of State, 
to which he has a full right, and the 
amount asked for seems to be very 
moderate. In its dealing with this 
matter the Colonial Office cannot be con- 
gratulated on its method. It has con- 
descended to arguments more fitted for 
Little Bethel, and obscured the pleas for 
justice that were addressed to it by 
fanning bigotry and prejudice. An 
attempt was made to discourage its 
opponents by an insinuation that the dis- 
cussion of Ceylon affairs in this House 
would not come off. Somebody 
of considerable importance told me 
the postponement from Monday to 
Friday had spoiled the noble Earl’s Sun- 
day. How this could be I was rather 
puzzled, since the stream of time could 
not run back from Monday to Sunday, 
and it Jooked like a wolf and the lamb 
complaint. Perhaps it might be that a 
Notice for Monday obliges Under Secre- 
taries to get up their case on Sunday, 
and as the advocates of peccant depart- 
ments have, like Belial, to make the 
worse appear the better reasons, such an 
occupation is not a fit one to preccde 
or to follow Divine Service. If that is 
so, I tender my sincere regret to the 
noble Earl, the Under Secretary. A 
public scandal has also been mentioned : 
It is a public scandal that the Govern- 
ment should follow in the wake of the 
French Government and be blatantly 
Christian abroad whilst it is agnostic, 
not to say atheistic, at home in respect 
of the education of the children of the 
nation. It is a scandal that persecution 
should be encouraged in the case 
of Mr. Douglas Gordon. The papers 
have announced that he has been 
ordained by the Buddhist Archbishop. 
He has now shaven his head completely, 
and goes about with a yellow robe, and 
is limited to one meal a day. He has 
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to carry a shell and beg for victuals. 
It is probable that the very good 
Christians of Ceylon will give him stones 
instead, and will say they are following 
a Gospel precept. He is either a bond 
fide convert and can get no worldly 
advantage, or he is not—in which case he 
can only seek to learn some points on 
which the Buddhist priests are 
reticent; but at any rate he 
is entitled to protection, and Euro- 
peans in Ceylon ought not to be en- 
couraged to maltreat him. Whatever 
blame may attach to Sir West Ridgway 
for his conduct in disorganising the judi- 
cial and police administration of the 
island, it seems to me that that blame 
must be shared by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment for placing him in that posi- 
tion. One of the earliest maxims that 
I learned fronr my father was the general 
unfitness, on account of their training 
and education, of military men for civil 
government. No doubt there are bril- 
liant exceptions, but this was not one of 
them. Sir West Ridgway’s career ought 
to have ceased at, or after, Penjdeh. 
That exploit did not prevent his being 
appointed Chief Secretary at Dublin, 
from which the late Government had to 
remove him. The principle of con- 
tinuity of Government in securing good 
administration ought to have kept him 
in private life. It was a mistake to send 
him to Ceylon, and the best way out of 
it is not to suffer him to return there. 
I do not wish to press the point against 
Her Majesty’s Government too much, be- 
cause the greater part of the country is 
grateful, and I am grateful, to the noble 
Marquess at the head of the Government 
for his having saved France and Eng- 
land from the calamity of a war, the 
danger of which was increased by the 
speech of another Member of the Gov- 
ernment. 


*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (The Earl of Szt- 
BORNE): My Lords, I presume you will 
be content if I confine myself to answer- 
ing those portions of the noble Lord’s 
speech which affect the Department I 
have the honour to represent, and if I 
abandon the attempt to defend the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge from the accusation of mis- 
printing Bishop MHeber’s hymn, I 
must ask your Lordships to allow 
me to reply somewhat fully to, 
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the speech of the noble Lord. The 
matters he has touched upon have 
aroused a good deal of public attention, 
both in the other House of Parliament 
and in the Press. The noble Lord began 
by alluding to the cases of Mr Tewson, 
an Englishman, and Mr. Talwattee, a 
native of Ceylon, both of whom met 
their death by a fracture of the skull. 
The death of Mr. Tewson occurred in 
December 1897, but we in the Colonial 
Office did not hear of the case until an 
article was published in the “Morning 
Post ” on the 14th of February this year. 
That article, I may say at once, was a 
very carefully and skilfully drawn state- 
ment of the case; it was calculated at 
once to arrest our attention, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, without delay, called on 
the Government of Ceylon for a Report 
on the case. That Report has not been 
received, and therefore I am not in a 
position to make any statement about 
it. The case of Mr. Talwattee is more 
recent, and in that case Europeans are 
accused of having caused his death. In 
the case of Mr. Tewson the accusation 
lies against natives of Ceylon. The 
Governor himself has ordered a further 
inquiry into this case, and we are still 
waiting for a final report upon it. 
Therefore, I am not in a position, in this 
case either to give any immediate infor- 
mation to the House; but I protest en- 
tirely against the noble Lord’s insinua- 
tion that the Governor only moved in 
this matter because he was compelled 
to do so by the pressure of public 
opinion. That is an unfair insinuation 
against the Governor of Ceylon, who has 
acted in this matter with his usual cir- 
cumspection and sense of responsibility. 
The greater part of the noble Lord’s 
speech was directed to the Waste Lands 
Ordinance of Ceylon, and the personal 
affairs of an ex-civil servant called Le 
Mesurier. I may say the whole of the 
noble Lord’s speech has been constructed 
—I could follow it as it went along— 
from the writings and memorials of Mr. 
Le Mesurier. The accusation against the 
Government of Ceylon, in connection 
with the Waste Lands Ordinance, is to 
this effect—that the enormous number 
of acres of forest, jungle, and waste lands 
in Ceylon are presumably in the pos- 
session of private individuals, and not 
,the Crown. That position is traversed en- 
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tirely by the Government of Ceylon, and 
we support the Government of Ceylon in 
that contention. We say that in the case 
of this class of Jand the burden of proof 
lies upon the private claimants, and that 
the presumption is that lands of this 
character belong to the Crown. I would 
remind your Lordships that when the 
word Crown is used in this connection, 
what is meant is the people of Ceylon— 
the taxpayers. The Government of Ceylon 
champions the rights of the whole of the 
population against the rights of private 
individuals in this matter. Unless pri- 
vate individuals can. prove that they 
have a superior claim over these lands 
to the public, the presumption is in 
favour of the public. This is no new 
policy on the part of the Government 
of Ceylon, but one that has been 
steadily maintained ever since the days 
when Ceylon belonged to the Dutch, and 
the recent Ordinances that have been 
passed on the subject have been merely 
passed to improve the procedure and to 
make it cheaper and more effective. 
The noble Lord said the Ceylon Govern- 
ment claimed that all the lands of the 
Colony belonged to the Crown. That, of 
course, is a completely erroneous state- 
ment. The presumption claimed is 
in favour of waste lands, not of 
all lands; and in this connection 
there is a special class of land called 
“cheena” land. A native goes into the 
forest, cuts down the timber, clears 
pieces of jungle, and on the ground so 
cleared grows crops for a year or two. 
He does nothing to improve the ground, 
and the soil is quickly exhausted. He 
then leaves it and goes elsewhere, and 
perhaps only comes back after 15 or 30 
years. One of the contentions of 
Mr. Le Mesurier is that in such cases 
the presumption is always in favour of 
the man who first cleared that patch, 
and that it lies on the Crown to 
prove that it does not belong to him, 
and not on him to prove that he is the 
lawful possessor by right of beneficiary 
occupation. Mr. Le Mesurier has stated 
over and over again that the first ordi- 
nance, which is known as the Waste 
Land Ordinance, No. 1, 1897, was passed 
in the Legislative Council of Ceylon in 
the face of the unanimous opposition of 
the unofficial members, and I have seen 
that statement repeated in the Press of 
this country. Nothing could be further 
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from the truth. There are seven unoff- 
cial members of the Legislative Council 
of Ceylon. The Second Reading of the 
ordinance passed without a division, and 
on the Third Reading three unofficial 
members voted “ Aye,” and three “ No,” 
and one was absent. As regards the 
amending ordinance, which is now 
under consideration, the Government of 
Ceylon informs me that it is practically 
meeting with no opposition in the 
Colony, except from Mr. Le Mesurier 
himself. As regards these ordinances, I 
think I may state distinctly that no ordi- 
nances could ever have been subjected 
in any Government Department to a 
more careful scrutiny than these ordi- 
nances have received in the Colonial 
Office, and from the Governor of Ceylon 
before they reached the Colonial Office. 
The amending ordinance, which has 
been violently attacked, was prepared 
not on the initiative of the Governor of 
Ceylon, but on the direct instructions of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and therefore if that ordinance is an ill- 
timed or an ill-conceived Measure, the 


first responsibility rests not with the’ 


Governor of Ceylon, but with Her 
Majesty's Government. I admit that 
there is a clause in the amending ordi- 
nance which does require explanation. 
It is a clause which makes valid certain 
proceedings that the High Court have 
pronounced to be invalid. Now, the 
reason for this clause being inserted is 
as follows: In connection with the pre- 
vious ordinance, a great many notices of 
proceedings had been served. The 
notices were, in some cases, pronounced 
by the Court afterwards to have been 
served in a manner which rendered the 
whole of the proceedings invalid, but the 
flaw was purely technical. The notices 
had been received by the persons en- 
titled to receive them; the persons en- 
titled to receive them had appeared and 
taken their proper part in the proceed- 
ings, and an amicable arrangement had 
been made with the great majority of 
these people, with which both parties 
were perfectly satisfied. It would have 
been a great waste of public time and 
money if these proceedings had been en- 
tirely invalidated by the flaw to which 
I have alluded. This is what the Gov- 
ernor says on the subject— 

“As has been explained in my previous 


dispatch, the informalities in the original 
notices which have been discovered by the 
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Supreme Court were purely technical, and 
where persons have come forward in response 
to those notices, and arrived at an amicable 
settlement of their claims against the Govern- 
ment, it is most desirable that those setile- 
ments should be rendered valid and conclusive. 
Mr. Le Mesurier’s proposals would, of course, 
invalidate such settlement and cause delay, 
trouble, and expense both to the individual and 
to the Government, and are, consequently, 
purely vexatious. It was never suggested that 
any irregularities of notice should be condoned 
in the case of contested claims. As regards the 
assertion in paragraph 5 regarding the large 
sums alleged to have been wasted, if all the 
work under the ordinance had to be done over 
again, as Mr. Le Mesurier desires, there would 
no doubt be a considerable waste of public 
money.” 


The record of transactions up to date 
has been stated as follows by Mr. Le 
Mesurier. In a Memorandum to the 
Secretary of State of 30th November 
1898, he says that 280 notices in re- 
spect of 700 different lands and 140,000 
acres have been dealt with, and that 
agreements have only been come to out 
of all that number in regard to 61 lands 
and 318 acres. The facts which the 
Governor sends us give an idea of the 
care with which it is necessary to sift 
the statements of Mr. Le Mesurier on 
this subject. Instead of the figures 
being as given by Mr. Le Mesurier, the 
Governor states that from the statistics 
which the Government Agents and As- 
sistant Agents have furnished it appears 
that out of 149 lots of land which have 
been dealt with under the ordinance 
107 claims were amicably settled, and 
42 referred to court. Of these 42 no 
less than 28 were claims on the part of 
Mr. Le Mesurier, thus leaving only 14 
contested claims, or less than 10 per 
cent. for the whole of the rest of the 
island. The investigation of those 42 
claims showed that the claimants had 
no satisfactory title to the lands claimed. 
The responsibility of bringing this ques- 
tion forward must rest on the friends of 
Mr. Le Mesurier. As they have chosen 
to bring it forward, it becomes my duty 
to show how, in this campaign that is 
being organised against the Governor 
and the Government of Ceylon, Mr. Le 
Mesurier cannot at any rate be consid- 
ered a purely disinterested witness. Mr. 
Lewis, Special Commissioner on the 
Tenures of Land in the Southern Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, states that Mr. Le 
Mesurier has been engaged in buying up 
thousands of acres of forest lands for a 
rupee an acre, and even for much less. 
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In fact, he has entered into the business 
of a land speculator. The Governor 
writes— 


Ceylon. 


“Mr. Le Mesurier is, in short, the only per- 
son in the Colony who has taken objection to 
the proposed legislation, and he naturally ob- 
jects to any legislation which will interfere with 

is unscrupulous lands speculations. Mr. Le 
Mesurier’s modus operandi is as follows: He 
selects a valuabie piece of unoccupied land, 
generally with ahatbage on it. He then finds 
some villager or other person who has no claim 
to the land and induces him, possibly for a 
consideration, to grant the land by deed to 
him (Mr. Le Mesurier), and then enters into 
possession and abstracts the plumbago. There 
is no legal redress for the Government—the 
real owner—until the grant to Mr. Le Mesu- 
rier is found to be invalid, and meanwhile he 
removes the plumbago or other produce. 
Natives in the Matara district are beginning to 
follow his example, and I have been obliged to 
ote orders that any Crown lands which are 
ikely to be thus occupied and despoiled should 
be preoccupied by the local headman, sup- 
ported, when necessary, by the regular police, 
to prevent breach of the peace, and for the pro- 
tection of public property.” 


That is the explanation of the accusa- 
tion that has been made against the 
Governor, that he has entered into 
forcible occupation of land which Mr. Le 
Mesurier claims. It is all very fine for 
Mr. Le Mesurier to claim land and tell 
the Government to wait till the case is 
settled in court, and, in the meantime, 
to be free to remove the valuable pro- 
ducts of the land. In preventing that 
the Governor is merely fulfilling his pub- 
lic duty, and the use of police, if neces- 
sary, must be resorted to. I do not 
deny that ordinances dealing with so 
wide a question as the tenure of land in 
Ceylon must require the most careful 
working. I can assure your Lordships’ 
House that the Governor is fully im- 
pressed with that fact, and the Colonial 
Office will do all that it can to assist 
him in preventing subordinate officers 
abusing an ordinance, the necessity for 
the principle of which was admitted in 
the letter from Lord Stanmore, read to 
the House by the noble Lord who 
brought this matter forward. So much 
for the general question of the Waste 
Lands Ordinance; but Mr. Le Mesurier 
has laid some specific and clearly-framed 
charges against Government officials in 
connection with the working of the ordi- 
nance. He has accused these officials— 


some of them occupying very high posi- 

tions—of arbitrary, unjust, and even vio- 

lent action towards himself and his ser- 
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vants in respect of his claims. Such 
charges require a full report from the 
Government of Ceylon. Quite apart 
from Mr. Le Mesurier’s own position in 
this matter, any such charges brought 
forward in the specific manner in which 
Mr. Le Mesurier has brought them for- 
ward require careful investigation. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
called for such a Report, but there has 
not yet been time to receive an answer. 
I pass away from that question to what 
the noble Lord called, and what in cer- 
tain public newspapers has been called, 
the “ persecution” of Mr. Le Mesurier 
by the Government of Ceylon and the 
Colonial Office. Again, the responsi- 
bility of dragging this question to the 
front rests on the friends of Mr. 
Le Mesurier. Mr. Le Mesurier was 
a civil servant of the Government 
of Ceylon and District Judge of 
Badulla. In 1895 he publicly announced 
that he had become a Mohammedan. 
He sent an announcement to the 
Government, further, that he intended 
to avail himself of the privileges of his 
religion and to marry a second wife. 
At that moment Mr. Le Mesurier had a 
wife and children already in the Colony. 
The Secretary of State gave directions 
that if he:did so. marry a second wife 
he was to be dismissed from the public 
service. Mr. Le Mesurier did so marry 
a second wife, and was dismissed. The 
excuse put forward for him, amongst 
others, is that he had tried to divorce 
his first wife, and had failed to do so. 
I think your Lordships will agree that 
it is perfectly impossible for this House 
or public opinion to go beyond a de- 
cision of a court of law. The Court re- 
fused to grant a divorce, and there the 
matter rests. But it is really necessary, 
to fully appreciate the position Mr. Le 
Mesurier took up, that I should inform 
your Lordships of the position that he 
assumed. He made communications to 
the Press, in which he put forward 
quibbles about his previous religious 
opinions; as to whether or not he had 
been a Christian, and as to whether or 
not he had been married in a Christian 
manner. He then proceeded to give 
dissertations on the great adyantages of 
Polygamy, and his words were— 


Ceylon. 


“As regards the morality of Polygamy, I 
would observe that many enlightened Euro- 
pean writers of the present day advocate it 
as a remedy for the increase in unmarried men, 
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fallen women, and women who have to toil 
for their a to say nothing of those men 
whose homes have been wrecked by unhappy 
first marriages.” 


This appeared in the “Ceylon Ob- 
server” of 13th November 1895. The 
letter is signed by Kadija Alice Rivett- 
Carnac, Mr. Le Mesurier’s second wife, 
but it is not unfair to attribute these 
words to Mr. Le Mesurier, because in 
another case prepared by him I find the 
same sentiments expressed. Finally, 
Mr. Le Mesurier took up the position 
that by the Code of Mohammedan Laws 
anyone in Ceylon professing to be a 
Mohammedan was entitled to four wives. 
Therefore, the precedent that Mr. Le 
Mesurier wished to set up was this, that 
a man who was professedly a Christian 
might marry a girl in England, might 
take her cut to Ceylon as his wife, 
might there turn Mohammedan, and 
marry three more wives as a Moham- 
medan. I think your Lordships will 
agree with me that there was only one 
answer that the Secretary of State 
could make to the position assumed by 
Mr. Le Mesurier, and that was to dis- 
miss him from the public service. But 
in doing that, Mr. Chamberlain did not 
forget that Mr. Le Mesurier had done 
good service in previous years, and on 
Friday, 10th Juiy 1896, he replied as 
follows to a question put by Mr. W. 
Redmond— 


“He (Mr. Le Mesurier) has a good record for 
useful and diligent service for a considerable 
time in the service of the colony. Under 
those circumstances, if he should think fit to 
make an application for consideration in regard 
to his past services, I should be willing to 
give it my best attention.” 


Mr. Le Mesurier on 18th August of the 
same year sent in a Memorandum de- 
manding to be reinstated, or, if not 
reinstated, to be allowed to retire on the 
pension to which his past services had 
entitled him. He wrote— 


“While I claim nothing but justice for my- 
self, I would draw your attention to the ma 
solutely unmerited punishment you have in- 
flicted on my first wife and her children by 
my dismissal.” 


I think, my Lords, this language can 
only be characterised as a piece of 
effrontery. Here is a man who has tried 
to divorce his first wife, and who, 
having married a second wife as a 
Mohammedan, thereby inflicting great 
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wrong on his children, accuses the Gov- 
ernment of having inflicted punishment 
upon his wife and children. However, he 
refused the offer of the Secretary cf 
State to give him a compassionate allow- 
ance in respect of his past services in 
these words— 

“TI beg that His Excellency the Governor 

will be good enough to convey to Mr. Chamber- 
lain my emphatic refusal to enter into the 
arrangement he proposes, insulting alike to the 
faith of Islam, to my fellow Moslems, and to 
myself.” 
A question has been raised as to the 
legality of the proceedings by which Mr. 
Le Mesurier was dismissed. That, my 
Lords, is now a settled matter, the Privy 
Council having held, on the 11th of this 
month, on an appeal to them, that he 
held office only during the Queen’s 
pleasure. The Privy Council refused to 
annul his dismissal, and stated that the 
action of the Governor of Ceylon in dis- 
missing him must be held to be the 
Queen’s pleasure, signified through her 
Secretary of State. I think, my Lords, 
I shall be interpreting the unanimous 
opinion of your Lordships’ House when 
I say that the.Secretary of State could 
not possibly have done otherwise than 
advise Her Majesty that Mr. Le Me- 
surier could no longer remain in Her 
Majesty’s service in Ceylon. I have 
only one more word to say. In all 
these matters the Governor has been 
held up to attack. The noble Lord who 
introduced this Motion recommended 
that, as he was coming home on leave, 
he should not be allowed to return. Sir 
West Ridgway is a public servant 
whose record speaks for itself. In 
India, in Ireland, and elsewhere his 
record is one of long, honourable, and 
meritorious service, and his work in 
Ceylon is on a par with his previous 
record. The Secretary of State has con- 
fidence in his integrity, in his ability, 
and in his power to govern the Colony 
which Her Majesty has entrusted to him, 
and I can only express my regret that 
the noble Lord should have thought fit, 
in bringing forward this Motion, to im- 
ply censure on a Governor who has done 
so much to earn the gratitude of his 
Sovereign and his country. I must ask 
your Lordships to refuse to accept the 
Motion of my noble Friend. 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: I 
did not say the Crown claimed all the 


‘ 
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land in Ceylon, but if the noble Earl had 
read the Government Papers carefully 
he would have seen that instead of 
claiming waste lands only, the Crown 
has claimed a quantity of gardens. 
There are many people who remember 
the Maori wars in New Zealand, in con- 
nection with which the Colonial Office 
were largely blamed. There is another 
complaint against the Governor, that he 
is forcing on the construction of a rail- 
way in the North of Ceylon through an 
unpopulous country at a cost of two 
millions. Does the noble Earl know 
how and when this scheme originated ? 
It was due to the Duke of Buckingham, 
when he was Governor of Madras, but 
part of the plan was the annexation of 
Ceylon to the Madras Presidency, and 
people are beginning to say that Ceylon 
would be much better governed by India 
than by the Colonial Office. 


Question put. 


Motioned negatived. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying her to withhold her 
assent to the scheme for the management of St. 


Paul’s Schools in London, laid before the House 
on the 16th instant.”—(T'he Earl of Jersey,) 


*Tue Eart or JERSEY: My Lords, it 
will not be necessary for me to delay 
the House with many words of expla- 
nation in regard to my Motion, the ob- 
ject of which is to obtain the with- 
drawal of a strongly-contested scheme 
in favour of one on which all parties 
are agreed. Negotiations have taken 
place between those who were opposed 
to the scheme of 1894 and the Charity 
Commissioners, and an agreement has 
been come to on all disputed heads, 
so that really the Motion is a friendly 
and an agreed Motion. It has the sup- 
port of the governors of St. Paul’s 
Schools, the Mercers’ Company, the 
Charity Commissioners, and the Educa- 
tion Department. It is advisable that 
the Motion should be passed as soon 
as possible, in order that a new scheme 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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may be brought forward without further 
delay. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: As I 
was a former governor of St. Paul’s 
School, I cannot help saying how glad 
I am that the former scheme is to be 
withdrawn, and that an agreement on 
terms which are satisfactory has been 
come to with regard to a new scheme. 


Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross): This is really the only course 
which could be taken, and I entirely 
agree with the Motion, on behalf of tie 
Government. 


IRISH TITHES. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN: My Lords, I 
rise to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
how soon the Bill dealing with the 
Irish tithe-rent payments will be intro- 
duced ; and whether it contains within 
its purview clauses providing remedies 
for the negligence of the officials who 
should have kept a correct annual 
schedule of prices of cereals in Ireland, 
as has been always done in England, 
and thus alleviating the hardships in- 
flicted on the present payers of lay 
tithes; and whether such clauses are 
retrospective? This particular class of 
tithes were not affected by the Act of 
1872, which made a commutation and 
composition possible for nearly all 
tithes in Ireland, but they are dealt 
with by the Act of 1825, under which 
it is competent to vary the amount pay- 
able. The period of variation is a 
septennial one, the variation being 
based upon the average value of cereals 
during the previous seven years. The 
schedule of prices was published, as a 
rule, in the “Dublin Gazette,” which 
was, I believe, a Government publica- 
tion. That Gazette appeared from 
1825 to 1887, and then ceased. Why 
it ceased nobody seems to know, and it 
is very difficult to obtain any informa- 
tion on the subject. Lay tithes have 
been varied since 1887, when they have 
been taken at the septennial period 
before the proper tribunal, which is 
generally the Recorder or the county 
court judge. I believe that in all cases 
they have been reduced, and in some 
cases by very nearly 50 per cent. 
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No doubt some 
found out that the schedule of 
prices has not been published, 
as it ought to have been since 1887. 
He brought forward a test case, and it 
was decided last year by the Court of 
Appeal that no lay tithes can now be 
varied, as there is no Government 
schedule on which to base the variation ; 
that no variation can now be made for 
seven years, and that all variations 
since the year 1887 are null and void. 
I need hardly say that this inflicts very 
creat hardship on a large number of 
persons in Ireland, and, as far as I can 
understand, the non-publication of the 
schedule is the result of negligence on 
the part of some Government official in 
Ireland. All we ask is, that in the Bill 
shortly to be introduced some provi- 
sion shorala be made to remedy this in- 
justice, and that, if possible, it should 
be retrospective. 


Tue Eart or DARTREY: My Lords, 
I hope I shall not be out of order if I 
venture to supplement the question of 
my noble Friend with a few remarks 
upon a kindred subject. Certain lease- 
holders hold ecclesiastical perpetuity 
leases under the Irish Land Commis- 
sion, and by the terms of their leases 
they are entitled to have their rates 
varied at septennial periods, the varia- 
tion being based on the published corn 
prices, and the difference between 
them and the standard stated in the 
lease. The decision my noble Friend 
has alluded to has been held by the 
Land Commissioners to debar this vari- 
ation in the case of these leases, and 
thereby great hardship is inflicted on 
the present holders of those leases, who 
are in most cases landlords them- 
selves. The result is that while their 
rents are going down by the action of 
the Land Commission, the payments 
they have to make in respect of eccles- 
iastical perpetuity leases are, owing to 
this Jegal quibble, left as before with- 
out being lowered as they should be. I 
think this is a matter which should re- 
ceive the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government in drafting the new Bill. 


Tae Eart or DENBIGH: My Lords, 
I cannot state definitely when Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to intro- 
duce the Bill, except that it will be 
after Easter. It is not possible to give 
any definite assurance as to the con- 
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tents of the Bill before it is produced, 
but I can inform the noble Lord thai 
the points which he has raised have occu- 
pied the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. With that assurance, I hope 
the noble Lord wil] rest content for the 
present. With regard to the remarks 
which have fallen from the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Dartrey), I did not know 
he was going to raise that point, and, 
therefore, I can say nothing definite 
upon it except that it will no doubt re- 
ceive attention. 


Lorpv CASTLETOWN: I thank the 
noble Lord for his reply. I would 
strongly urge the Government to give 
special attention to this matter, as 
there are a large number of poor land- 
lords and others who are suffering under 
the present system. I hope the Bill will 
be introduced as soon as possible after 
Easter. It must necessarily be one of 
a complicated character, and it is essen- 
tial that we should have time to con- 
sider it. 

Tue Eart or ARRAN: My Lords, I 
rise to express the hope that the Bill 
dealing with the Irish tithe-rent pay- 
ments will not only contain clauses such 
as have been Suggested by the noble Lord 
(Lord Castletown), but that means will 
be found of simplifying the procedure 
which is now necessary in order to get 
tithe-rent revised. I am told by a 
solicitor of great standing in Ireland 
that to get tithe-rent reduced by £30 
or £40 would cost as much as proving: 
the fee simple of one’s estate. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Read the first time, and to be printed. 
(No. 37.) 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and read’ 
the first time: Then (Standing Order 
No. XXXIX. having been suspended) 
Bill read a second time (The Lord Privy 
Seal, V. Cross): Committee negatived : 
Bill read a third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at fifty-five minutes. 
after Five of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 24th March 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





No Standing Orders not previously 
inquired into applicable——Mr. Speaker 
laid upon the Table Report from one of 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, That, in the case of the following 
Bill, originating in the Lords, and re- 
ferred on the First Reading thereof, 
no Standing Orders not previously in- 
quired into are applicable, viz.:— 


Aberdeen Harbour Bill [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY (NEW RAILWAYS) BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY (VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 

the third time. 


DIVORCE BILLS. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Divorce Bills do consist of the follow- 
ing Members:—Mr. Attorney-General, 
Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. 
J. B. Balfour, Mr. Hemphill, Mr. Lawson 
Walton, The Lord Advocate, Sir Robert 
Reid, Mr. Solicitor-General, and Mr. 
Wodehouse. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to request that their Lordships 
will be pleased to communicate to the 
House Copies of the Minutes of Evidence 
and Proceedings, together with Docu- 
ments deposited, in the case of Cath- 
cart’s Divorce Bill. [H.L.] 


{COMMONS} 
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Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Select Committee on Divorce Bills 
that they do hear Counsel and examine 
Witnesses for Cathcart’s Divorce Bill 
[H.L.], and also that they do hear Coun- 
sel and examine Witnesses against the 
Bill, if the parties concerned think fit to 
be heard by Counsel and produce Wit- 
nesses.—( Sir William Walrond.) 


Business. 


Ilford Gas Bill. 

Clay Cross Water Bill. 

Goole Urban District Council Bill. 

Rhondda Urban District Council Bill. 

Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) 
Bill. 

Nottingham Corporation Bill. 

Tenterden Railway Bill. 

Barry Railway Bill. 


Burley-in-Wharfedale Urban District 
Water Bill. 
Horsforth Urban District Council 


(Water) Bill. 


Reported, with Amendments; Re- 
ports to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed, 


HORSFORTH WATER BILL. 


Reported (Preamble not proved) ; 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill in- 
tituled, “An Act to enable the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the City of 
Bristol to construct a culvert and other 
works for the relief of the floods in the 
Cutlers Mills Brook ; and for other pur- 
poses.” [Bristol Floods Prevention Bill 
[H.L.] 


Also a Bill intituled, “An Act to 
enable the District Committee of the 
Middle Ward of the county of Lanark 
to construct additional waterworks and 
certain railways in connection with 
their undertaking; to confer further 
powers on the County Council of the 
county of Lanark with respect to the 
domestic water rate authorised by the 
Lanarkshire (Middle Ward District) 
Water Act, 1892, and to enable them 
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to borrow additional money; to amend 
the provisions of the said Act; and for 
other purposes.” [Lanarkshire (Middle 
Ward District) Water Bill (H.L.] 


Also a Bill intituled, “An Act to 
provide for the constitution of the City 
and Royal Burgh of Aberdeen as a 
County of a City, to authorise the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council 
of the said City and Burgh, to execute 
sewage works; and for other purposes.” 
[Aberdeen Corporation Bill [H.L.] 


Also a Bill intituled, “An Act to 
make further provision for protecting 
Cromer from encroachment of the sea; 
to authorise the construction of a pier ; 
and for other purposes.” [Cromer Pro- 
tection Bill [H.L.] 


And also a Bill intituled, “An Act 
to authorise the Wallasey Urban Dis- 
trict Council to construct tramways, 
street improvements, and promenades ; 


and for other purposes.” [Wallasey 
Tramways and Improvements Bill 
(H.L.] 

PETITIONS. 





LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Petitions from Larkhall, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petitions in favour;—From Wey- 
mouth ; — Croydon ; — Tottenham ; — 
Bishop’s Castle ;—and Alnwick; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From Birmingham (two) ;—North Sal- 
ford ; — Manchester ; —and Birkenhead 
(two) ; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Lochgelly, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Petition from Norwich, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 
Petition from Halifax, against estab- 
lishment ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From Eccles ; 
—Liverpool ; — York (three) ; — Bury ; 
—Stoke-on-Trent ;—and Kingston; to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (ARMY VOTES). 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 18th March 1899, authorising the 
temporary application of Surpluses on 
certain Army Votes for the year 1898-9 
to meet Excesses on certain Army Votes 
for the same year (pursuant to Resolu- 
tion of the House of 4th March 1879) ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 128.) 


RAILWAYS ABANDONMENT. 


Copies presented,—of Reports by the 
Board of Trade respecting the following 
Bills and their objects, viz. :— 


Birmingham, North Warwickshire, and 
Stratford-upon-Avon Railway Bill ; 

Great Central Railway Bill ; 

North Pembrokeshire and Fishguard 
Railway Bill ; 

Port Talbot Railway and Docks Bill ; 

Tenterden Railway Bill ; 

Woodhouse and Conisbrough Railway 
Bill 

(in pursuance of Standing Order 1584). 
Ordered, That the said Reports be 


severally referred to the Committee on 
the Bill to which it relates. 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 
(ENGLAND). 


Copy presented,—of General Abstract 
of Marriages, Births, and Deaths re- 
gistered in England in the year 1898 (by 
Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (RULES). 


Copy presented,—of Rules, dated 13th 
March 1899, in relation to proceedings 
under the Land Law (Ireland) Acts (by 
Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


Copy presented,—of Rules, dated 13th 
March 1899, as to Assistant Commis- 
sioners (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


Copy presented,—of Return of Pro- 
ceedings during the month of December 
1898 (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Return ordered— 


“Showing for each Association under the 
Voluntary Schools Act, 1897, and also for the 
Unassociated Schools (1) what Schools in the 
School year preceding the first payment of 
Aid Grant paid rent in excess of the receipts 
from Voluntary Contributions, and_ the 
amount of such excess; (2) what Schools 
paid rent in excess of the receipts from 
Voluntary Contributions and Endowment, 
and the amount of such excess; and (3) what 
Schools paid rent in excess of the receipts 
from Voluntary Contributions, Endowment, 
and Fees, and the amount of such excess.”— 
(Sir Francis Powell.) 


EAST INDIA (RAILWAYS AND IRRIGA- 
TION WORKS). 


Address— 


“For Return showing the estimated posi- 
tion, as regards Capital Expenditure, of the 
several Railways and Irrigation Works under 
construction, on the 31st day of March 1899, 
and the proposed Expenditure thereon during 
1899-1900.”—-(Mr. Price.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments (Provi- 
sional Order confirmed); Report to lie 
upon the Table. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


{ COMMONS } 
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Bristol Floods Prevention Bill (H.L. ] 


Lanarkshire (Middle Ward District) 
Water Bill [H.L.] 


Aberdeen Corporation Bill [H.L.] 
Cromer Protection Bill [H.L.] 


Wallasey Tramways and Improvements 
Bill [H.L.] 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


SUSPENSION OF TWELVE 
RULE. 

Ordered, That the proceedings on the 
London Government Bill, if under con- 
sideration at Twelve o’clock this night, 
be not interrupted under the Standing 
Order Sittings of the House.—(Mr. 
Balfour.) 


O’CLOCK 


NEW BILLS. 


JUSTICES’ DISQUALIFICATION REPEAL 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To alter the Law with respect to 
Law Agents acting as Justices of the 
Peace in Scotland,” presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday 20th April, and to be 
printed. (Bil) 140.) 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT (1881) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend the Sunday ~Closing 
(Wales) Act, 1881, and to make further 
provision respecting the Sale of Intox- 
icating Liquors in Wales,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 12th 
April, and to be printed. (Bill 141.) 


LIMITATIONS BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to the 
Limitations of Actions,” presented ac- 
cordingly, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Monday 
ts April, and to be printed. [Bill 
142. 
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317 Reading Postman’s 


QUESTIONS. 


TRADE STATISTICS. 

Cotonen Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been 
called to the excess in 1898 of ex- 
ports from the United States of 
America, amounting to 621,000,000 
dollars, while in the case of the United 
Kingdom the excess of imports 
amounted to £175,000,000; and if, in 
view of these circumstances and the 
rise in the United States exports in the 
last three years of 52 per cent. and of 
industrial exports by 26 per cent., while 
those of the United Kingdom show no 
such vitality, Her Majesty’s Government 
is prepared to issue a Royal Commission 
or move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the causes 
of this condition of things? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircmrg, Croydon) : 
The facts and figures stated in the 
Question are substantially correct. The 
causes which have led to this condition 
of things are, generally speaking, well 
known, and there seems no necessity 
for a special inquiry such as is sug- 
gested, more especially as I have no 
reason to regard the general condition 
of trade and industry in this country 
as other than satisfactory. 


PRISON SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
is aware that the schoolmasters (clerk 
and schoolmaster warders) in the prison 
service are still called upon to perform 
ordinary discipline duty in addition to 
their scholastic or clerical work, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Depart- 
mental Committee of 1896 deprecated 
the practice and ultimately recom- 
mended in their Report the discon- 
tinuance of the imposition of menial 
duties upon these officers, as being in- 
compatible with their position as 
teachers or clerks; and if he will take 
such steps as may be necessary for re- 
moving this grievance? 


VOL. LXIX. [FourtH Szris. ] 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
J. Cowes, Birmingham, Bordesley) : 
Clerk and schoolmaster warders are 
employed entirely on _ clerical or 
scholastic work, and are exempt from 
ordinary discipline duties, except that 
they may be called upon to take their 
turn of Sunday duty (when a large pro- 
portion of the staff are away) and of 
sleeping in the prison, should the neces- 
sities of the service require them to do 
so. The Secretary of State does not 
think that the very limited extent to 
which the important and difficult duties 
discharged by ordinary warders may 
become incumbent on _ schoolmaster 
warders is in any way inconsistent with 
the full and effective exercise of their 
teaching duties. 


READING POSTMAN’S GRIEVANCE. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, if he will 
give favourable consideration to the peti- 
tion of Postman Heather, of Reading, 
who, for accidentally missing a train 
on 22nd June 1891, and consequently 
arriving on duty an hour late, was not 
only fined one day’s pay and deprived 
of his stripe (with the allowance 
attached thereto) for one year, but has 
also been compelled to forfeit credit for 
all auxiliary service prior to the com- 
mission of the offence so _ heavily 


punished ? 


Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHe TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): Heather was not punished 
for missing his train, which he did not 
miss on the day named. After arriving 
at Reading early on the morning of the 
22nd of June, and receiving instructions 
to attend at the office for duty, he neg- 
lected to do so, and thus delayed the 
delivery by one hour. He was not de- 
prived of his good conduct stripe, as he 
had not one to lose. His actual punish- 
ment was the loss of a day’s pay. He 
was appointed postman in January 1890, 
and had previously served as auxiliary 
since September 1886. In strictness, 





the award of his first stripe might have 
N 
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been deferred until June 1896—namely, 
five years from the date of misconduct, 
but he received it in January of that 
year. Heather will become eligible for 
a second stripe, assuming his conduct 
to merit it, in January 1901. 


GOVERNMENT LAND ON SALISBURY 


PLAIN. 
Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for War when the 
Return, ordered by the House on the 
21st February, of further information 
on the purchase of land on Salisbury 
Plain by the Government, will be in the 
hands of Members? 


Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1o 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powst. 
Wiuusams, Birmingham, S.): The Return 
is not yet quite complete. It will be 
presented as soon as possible—probably 
in a few days. 


Mr. BAYLEY: But the  valuers, 
before they valued the estate, must 
have had these Returns? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: That 
is not the case: they had not the Re- 
turns. 


TRAINING OF NAVAL SHIPWRIGHTS. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty what has 
been the number of candidates who 
have offered themselves for examination 
under the new scheme of training naval 
shipwrights from boy shipwrights in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards; what are the 
reasons for adopting the present scheme ; 
and how many shipwright ratings, not 
carpenters’ crews, have left the Navy 
during the last five years, how many 
have entered, and what deficiencies there 
are at the present time? 


Tae SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 
8.) : No examination has yet been 
held. The scheme has been adopted 
for the purpose of training men who will 
fulfil the requirements of the Service. 
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Eighty-nine shipwrights have left the 
Service during the last five years, and 
169 have entered. There are at present 
60 short borne. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF A RECRUIT AT 
WINDSOR. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E,): On 
behalf of the honourable and gallant 
Member for Cheltenham I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called 
to the sudden death of a specially en- 
listed recruit, on Friday last, on parade 
at Windsor; whether this recruit was 
passed by a civilian doctor or a duly 
qualified member of the Army Medical 
Staff; and whether he will cause a 
special inquiry to be made into this 
case so as to avoid, if possible, such 
weak and diseased men being again ad- 
mitted inte Her Majesty’s Service. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Yer, 
Sir. My attention has been called to the 
death of Private Higson, of the Scots 
Guards. He was passed by a duly-quali- 
fied officer of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. A full inquiry into his case is 
now in progress. 


Mason RASCH: Are these specially- 
enlisted recruits men under 5ft. 3in. in 
height, 32in. chest measurement, and 
9}st. in weight, of whom some 70 per 
cent. of the new recruits consist? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


HIGHLAND CROFTERS AND THEIR 
VOTES. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) :I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he will 
state the number of ratepayers in each 
of the six Highland crofting counties 
who, while being entitled to vote at 
Parliamentary and County Council elec- 
tions, have no vote at School Board 
elections? 


Tos LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GranamM Murray, Buteshire):It is not 
possible to give the honourable Member 
the information desired in answer to a 
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321 Hove Police 


Question. To give the information in the 
form of a Return would entail a labo- 
rious inquiry, and I am not disposed to 
think that there is reason to warrant 
the preparation of such a Return. 


Mr. WEIR: Is the right honourable 
Gentleman aware that there are 6,500 in 
Ross-shire alone? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: If the hon- 
ourable Member knows so much, I 
wonder he asks me the Question. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT FROM THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, whether the 
Order dated December 1896, directing 
that in future retirement from the 
Postal Service shall be compulsory at 
60 years of age, provided the officer has 
completed 40 years of service, is being 
carried out ; and whether the Post- 
master-General can state the reasons 
which have led to the retention of a 
number of telegraph officials employed 
in the Liverpool and London offices 
when that age and service have been ex- 
ceeded 1 


Mr. HANBURY: A notice was issued 
on the 20th of November 1896 respect- 
ing retirement of Post Office servants at 
the age of 60, and is being acted upon. 
The notice states that “ all officers of 60 
years of age, whose conduct is good, and 
who are certified by their superior 
officers as thoroughly efficient, shall be 
allowed to remain until they have com- 
pleted 40 years of service, and, in special 
cases, till they have attained to the age 
of 65.” The officers to whom the honour- 
able Member refers come under these 
conditions. 


LASCAR SEAMEN. 

CoLoNEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, seeing that 
there are employed in the Mercantile 
Marine of Great Britain and India at 
the present moment many thousands of 
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lascars, will he state whether any com- 
plaint or representation has been re- 
ceived from them as to insufficiency of 
accommodation provided for them on 
board ship? 


Tue PRESIDENT or top BOARD or 
TRADE: So far as I am aware no re- 
presentations have been received on be- 
half of the lascars themselves. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the Government receives 
10 per cent. commission from the 
National Telephone Company, or from 
any other private Telephone Company ; 
and whether it is on account of this 
arrangement that Government refuses to 
take over and make the telephone a 
public service? 


Mr. HANBURY: The present licencees 
pay, as all future licencees will pay, a 
royalty of 10 per cent. The answer to 
the second paragraph of the honourable 
Member’s Question in the negative. 


HOVE POLICE GRIEVANCES. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether it has come 
to his knowledge that, owing to a num- 
ber of constables of the Hove police 
having presented a memorial, setting 
forth certain grievances under which 
they allege that they suffer, to the chair- 
man of the Watch Committee of Hove 
instead of to the chief constable, the 
latter functionary reduced the rank and 
pay of the complainants; and whether 
he will inquire into these grievances? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The constables 
were punished, not as suggested 
in the Question by the Chief Constable, 
but by the Watch Committee, after a 
careful investigation, lasting three days. 
The inspector of constabulary has in- 
quired into the alleged grievances, and 
reports that he considers that the action 
of the Watch Committee was justified. 
The Secretary of State does not consider 





further investigation necessary. 
N 2 








323 Irish Rural 
SCOTTISH CONGESTED DISTRICTS. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 

Advocate if the Secretary for Scotland 

will state how it is proposed to provide 

for the maintenance of the bridges and 
minor roads and footpaths in congested 


districts referred to on page 6 of the 
Board’s Report? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am in- 
formed by the Congested Districts Board 
that if such roads are fit for wheel traffic, 
and receive a grant, an engagement is 
made with the county council to take 
them over, and keep them in repair like 
any public road in the county. In the 
case of footpaths, a similar engagement 
is made with the parish council, under 
section 29 of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1894. 


FOREIGN TRAWLERS IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, having regard to the fact that 
during the year 1898 the Fishery Board 
cruisers observed four Dutch, ten Ger- 
man, four French, nine Belgian, and five 
Danish trawlers in the Moray Firth, will 
he state in the aggregate the number of 
days, for each nationality, on which these 
trawlers were observed; and will he 
state whether there is any reason to 
suppose that any of these vessels be- 
longed to British capitalists flying a 
foreign flag? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am in- 
formed by the Fishery Board that the 
number of days for each nationality on 
which foreign trawlers were observed by 
cruisers in 1898 is as follows: German 
16, Belgian 16, Danish 10, Dutch 6, and 
French 6. The Fishery Board are not 
in possession of information which would 
lead them to suppose that the foreign 
vessels fly any flag other than that of 
the country in which they were regis- 
tered and owned. 


BALLANTRAE SPAWNING BANKS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, in view of the de- 
struction of fish which is said to arise 
from seine-net fishing on fishing banks 
during the spawning season, will the Sec- 
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retary for Scotland state whether there is 
any intention on the part of the Fishery 
Board to pass a by-law closing the Bal- 
lantrae spawning banks against this 
method of fishing during the spawning 
season ; and, if so, will he state whether 
it is contemplated to include any other 
fishing banks in the operation of the 
by-law ? 


Elementary Schools. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
Is there any ground for believing that 
there is much destruction caused by the 
seine-net fishing? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am very 
much inclined to think not. There is 
no such intention as is suggested by the 
Question of the honourable Member for 
Ross and Cromarty. I am informed by 
the Fishery Board that to adept it would 
be equivalent to putting a stop to the 
herring fishing at that place entirely. 


IRISH RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): I 
beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if 
he is aware that, in the rural elementary 
schools of Ireland, agriculture is a com- 
pulsory subject for boys in the higher 
classes ; that, in addition to theoretical 
teaching in the subject given to 85,000 
pupils, 48 school farms and 101 school 
gardens are being used for practical 
instruction in agriculture; and that a 
large number of Queen’s scholars and 
National school teachers are trained 
every year in the Agricultural College 
at Glasnevin, whereas in England agri- 
culture is only taken as a specific subject 
by 825 boys, and grants for cottage gar- 
dening were only awarded in 1897-8 to 
1,021 boys; and if, in view of the fact 
that it is illegal for local authorities 
under the Technical Instruction Acts to 
aid agricultural teaching in elementary 
schools, he will consider, in conjunction 
with the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, what steps can be taken, by a 
modification of the Code or otherwise, 
to encourage the study of agricultural 
subjects in the rural districts of England 
to the same extent that it is encouraged 
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Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or raz COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
There is no reason to doubt that the 
figures given in the Question are sub- 
stantially correct. The matter is one 
which will receive the earnest attention 
of the Committee of Council. 


STATE ADVANCES FOR IRISH RAIL- 
WAY CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
On behalf of the honourable Member for 
the St. Patrick Division of Dublin I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
the total amount of money advanced by 
the State for the construction of rail- 
ways in Ireland; also the separate 
smounts advanced on the different lines 
now in the possession of the present 
existing companies, also the amount of 
baronial guarantees paid by each Irish 
county to railway companies, and the 
amount paid last year, and the com- 
panies to whom it was paid; also the 
amount of principal and interest repaid 
by railway companies to the Treasury 
segregated amongst the present existing 
companies; and what powers of control 
over the railway companies have been 
granted to the Treasury and the local 
authorities in Ireland in consideration 
of their payments to the railway com- 
panies? 


Mr. HANBURY: The information 
which the honourable Member desires is 
too complicated to be given in an 
answer to a Question. I shall be glad, 
however, to consider the possibility of 
giving a Return which will cover the 
points that he has raised, and perhaps 
the honourable Member will communi- 
cate with me on the subject. With 
regard to the last paragraph of the 
Question, I understand that over all 
guaranteed lines under the Tramways 
(Ireland) Act, 1883, the county and the 
Treasury bave certain controlling powers 
fixed by the Order in Council sanction- 
ing the making of the line as regards 
inspection of works and auditing of 
accounts. The county also can, in case 
they have for not less than two years 
paid any money towards the working 
expenses of the line, take possession of 
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it and work it themselves. Under the 
Railways (Ireland) Act, 1896, the Board 
of Works have power to inspect and re- 
port on the condition of the guaranteed 
undertaking, and its working, mainten- 
ance, and development, and if it is not 
efficiently worked, maintained, and 
developed, the Lord Lieutenant, on 
getting a report to this effect from the 
Board, and on hearing all parties in- 
terested, may make an Order appointing 
& manager or receiver, for such time and 
with such powers as the Privy Council 
may deterimine. 


REGIMENTAL CANTEENS. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, with reference to the Committee 
which is sitting at Aldershot to inauire 
into the system of garrison and regi- 
mental canteens, whether the Govern- 
ment will enlarge the scope of the 
inquiry so as to include the prevalent 
habit of giving and accepting commis- 
sions for the provision and sale of 
liquor in Army canteens; whether, see- 
ing that the United States Legislature 
has, owing to the experience of the 
detrimental effect of the canteen system 
during the late Spanish-American War 
on the health of its army, unanimously 
passed a Bill entirely abolishing the 
liquor canteen in the United States 
army, the Aldershot Committee should 
be requested to report on the advisability 
of similar steps being taken in this 
country and the possibility of our pre- 
sent canteen system being replaced by 
facilities being more extended to 
soldiers than at present of purchasing a 
limited amount of beer to be consumed 
with their dinner; and whether the 
Report of the Committee, when the in- 
quiry has been completed, will be laid 
before the House? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
terms of reference to the Committee 
cover the point referred to in the first 
paragraph of the Question. It is not 
proposed to refer to the Committee the 
point raised in the second paragraph, 
nor is it proposed to lay the Report, 
when completed, before the House. 


Mr. PIRIE: May I ask will the hon- 
ourable Gentleman take into considera- 
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tion the desirability of calling for a 
Report from the United States Military 
Attaché on the subject in question? 


Vacant 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I should 
like to have Notice of that Question. 


GORDON’S PAPER MONEY. 


Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if he has any information to give the 
House with reference to the statement 
that claims have been put forward by 
Greeks from Khartoum against the 
Government for sums of money due on 
paper money issued by General Gordon, 
and what is the total amount claimed ; 
and if be can state the number of 
European men and women set free by 
the defeat of the Mahdi, and what has 
become of them? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonn 
Broprick, Surrey,Guildford) : We have re- 
ceived no information with regard to the 
claims referred to in the first paragraph 
of the Question. In his report of the 
Battle of Omdurman, dated 5th Septem- 
ber last, the Sirdar stated that the 
European prisoners had been released, 
but no Return of their names or number 
has been received, nor any information 
as to what has become of them. 


IRISH BARONIAL HIGH CONSTABLES. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo E.): On behalf 
xf the honourable Member for East 
Cavan, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he will state whether under the Local 
Government Act (Ireland) a candidate 
who is a postmaster and a baronial high 
constable is eligible for nomination and 
election as district councillor in a rural 
district ; and whether the fact of his 
payment for the collection of the cess for 
the barony disqualifies him from seek- 
ing any such office? 


THz CHIEF SECRETARY vo rue 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Gzratp Batrovur, Leeds, Central) : 
I would refer the honourable Member 
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to my replies to the Questions already 
put to me on the 17th and 21st instant 
respecting the eligibility of a postmaster 
for nomination and election as a district 
councillor. As regards a baronial high 
constable, if he is not retained in office 
as a collector of poor rates by the 
county council, it does not appear that 
he will be disqualified from being a rural 
district councillor. 


THE KHALIFA. 

Mr. J. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs what is the 
latest information as to the whereabouts 
and forces of the Khalifa; and whether 
the Egyptian authorities havc suggested 
the expediency of another military expe- 
dition against him; and, in that case, 
what is contemplated by the British 
Government ! 


Mr. BRODRICK : The Khalifa with his 
main body is reported to be at Sherkila 
with a post at Godid. The estimate of his 
forces has varied, but it is understood 
that the majority of his men are not 
armed with rifles. It is not expected 
that any question of another military 
expedition against him will arise for the 
present. 


VACANT POSTMASTERSHIPS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether vacant postmasterships are all 
advertised in the “ Post Office Circular ” ; 
whether some candidates applying for 
vacancies before the publication of the 
circular containing the announcement 
receive the posts, while others are in- 
formed that the publicnotice must precede 
applications being made; and whether 
the Postmaster-General will direct that 
a uniform system may prevail, to ensure 
equal opportunities for all applicants? 


Mr. HANBURY: To advertise all 
vacancies would only lead to confusion 
and disappointment, as there are often 
departmental reasons for filling a vacant 
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office by transfer from another office or 
by the appointment of a particular officer, 
and in such cases to advertise for candi- 
dates would be misleading. When an 
office is advertised as vacant no appli- 
cations from candidates are considered 
until all the applications have been re- 
ceived and reported upon: It is not 
proposed to make any alteration in the 
existing system. 


ALLEGED COWARDICE BY HERTFORD 
CONSTABLES. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
bring the facts as to the neglect of duty 
and cowardice shown by the dismissed 
police-constables Langton and Sharwood 
at Hertford on Thursday 9th March 
before the Public Prosecutor, with a view 
to these men being criminally proceeded 
against? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The Secretary 
of State is making inquiries into 
this matter. 


IRISH COUNTY SURVEYORS. 

Mr. SHEE (Waterford, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether in the 
event of an existing county surveyor in 
any county being appointed by the 
county council of another county as their 
county suveyor, such surveyor will be 
entitled to increased remuneration under 
the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898, section 115 (18), for duties over 
and above those he would have per- 
formed under the Grand Jury Acts; 
and whether a county surveyor so ap- 
pointed will retain all his rights as an 
existing officer under the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1898, section 115 
(18), and be entitled, in addition, to the 
rights with regard to pension given 
in the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898, section 83 (13)? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Sub-sec- 
tion (18) of section 115 applies only to 
existing officers transferred in the same 
administrative county ; but in the event 
of a county surveyor being appointed 
by the county council of another county, 
the council of that county can fix his 
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salary, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, at whatever amount 
they consider should attach to the office 
in regard to the duties appertaining 
thereto. Any existing county surveyor 
who may be appointed to another county 
will be entitled to the rights with re- 
gard to pension given by section 83 
sub-section (13). 


SALVAGE OF MAIL BAGS 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster-General, whether his at- 
tention has been called to a report that 
a mail bag from the wrecked steamer 
“ Labrador” was observed recently by 
a lad while out fishing a few miles off 
Scarinish, in the north-west of Mull, and 
that he did not take the trouble to con- 
vey it ashore as no definite reward had 
been offered for the salvage of mails ; 
and will he consider the expediency, in 
similar cases of wreck, of immediately 
offering rewards for the salvage of the 
mails? 


Mr. HANBURY: The report referred 
to is probably identical with one which 
has reached the Post Office about a 
boatman who professed to have seen a 
mail bag in the sea near Dervaig, in 
Mull. It is well known that persons 
who save mail bags are rewarded; and 
a considerable number of such bags cast 
away by the wreck of the“Labrador” have 
been recovered through the efforts of boat- 
men and fishermen. Some of the claims 
for reward have already been settled, 
and others are under consideration. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL SEA 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been called to 
the resolutions passed at the annual 
meeting of the Nationa] Sea Fisheries’ 
Protection Assocjation, held at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall on the 21st instant; and 
in view of the strong condemnation of 
the presence of foreign trawlers in the 
Moray Firth, will he arrange for this 
question to be brought prominently 
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under the notice of the approaching 
Hydrographical Conference? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Reports of this 
meeting have appeared in the Press, but 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
has not otherwise been called to the 
resolutions passed at it. Full regard 
will be had by the British members of 
the Conference to the Moray Firth, but 
the precise points to be discussed at the 
forthcoming Hydrographical Conference 
must be settled in conjunction with the 
other Powers’ interests. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office if he will 
state the number of ministers who either 
act as chaplains to the British Army, or 
receive allowances for spiritual minis- 
trations to soldiers, giving the number 
connected with each of the several 
religious denominations of which they 
are ministers? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The duty 
of appointing officiating clergymen may 
be deputed to the officer commanding 
the troops at the station. Accordingly it 
is not possible to state the numbers 
now employed, except approximately, 
without calling for Returns from all 
stations at home and abroad. The ap- 
proximate numbers are as follows:— 
Church of England, 314; Presbyterian, 
155; Roman Catholic, 288; Wesleyan, 
153; Baptist, 5; total, 915. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether 
there is risk of failure to accom- 
plish Australian Federation by 
reason of the Legislative Council in 
New South Wales having inserted in 
the Federal Enabling Bill, agreed upon 
by the Colonial Prime Ministers, amend- 
ments which the Government of New 
South Wales have felt themselves un- 
able, having regard to the opinion of 
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which have been rejected by the Legis- 
lative Assembly ? 


Tas SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampgruain, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The right honourable 
Member will have seen by the Press 
telegram that a Conference is about to 
be held between the Legislative Council 
and the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales respecting the amendments 
referred to. It would be premature to 
express an opinion as to the probable 
effect of the action of the Legislative 
Council. 


WOUNDED DERVISHES AT OMDURMAN. 


Mr. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, having re- 
gad to the apparently small number of 
Dervishes who received aid after the 
battle of Omdurman, he can give any 
information as to the proportion they 
bore to the total number of wounded ; 
and, whether he can give any idea of 
the numbers of those who died on the 
battlefield without receiving any aid 
whatever ? 


Sm J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): Before the right honourable 
Gentleman answers, I should like to ask 
whether it is not within his knowledge 
that encouragement was given to the 
relations and friends of wounded Der- 
vishes to go out and take eare of them, 
and whether the regimental transport 
was not sent with them to give assist- 
ance; and, secondly, whether, after the 
battle of Omdurman, the Sirdar’s Army 
did not march for many miles, and was 
then engaged in heavy duties, so that 
it was impossible for it to be occupied 
in collecting and relieving the enemy’s 
wounded ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I believe that 
what my right honourable Friend has 
just stated is substantially correct. The 
great distance over the field of battle 
and also the heavy work which fell to 
the troops on that and the following 
day made it impossible for the troops 
to do more than they did do. As re- 
gards the question of the honourable 
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Member for Leigh, I have to say that 
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we have no information except that 
given in the Memorandum by Sir R. 
Wingate, which has just been published. 


Mr. SCOTT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, in view of the fact that Lord 
Cromer’s Report, just published, makes 
no reference to the charge made by a 
number of eye-witnesses that, on the 
day of the battle of Omdurman, camp 
followers of the Sirdar’s Army came out 
and murdered and plundered wounded 
Dervishes, as to which a Report was 
promised, he will request Lord Cromer 
to make a further Report on this sub- 
ject ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Sirdar has 
denied all these allegations, and I do not 
think any public purpose would be 
served by asking Lord Cromer for a 
further Report. 


GENERAL GATACRE’S ARTICLE. 


Mr. SCOTT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is able to explain the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the state- 
ment made by General Gatacre, in a 
recently published article, to the effect 
that the beaten army of the Khalifa, 
accompanied by many women, was fired 
upon as it retired, with the categorical 
denial of the Sirdar? 


Mr. BRODRICK: General Gatacre 
stated in his article that as the Khalifa’s 
beaten army retired up the Nile it was im- 
possible to prevent the casualties among 
the women who accompanied it, but 
equally impossible to allow the Dervishes 
to escape unmolested. The Sirdar’s 
denial referred to the charge relating to 
fire being opened on the fugitives in the 
streets of Omdurman. There is no 
discrepancy between the accounts. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ELECTIONS. 


Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland whether the Local Government 
Board have decided that candidates for 
district or county councillorships in Ire- 
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land cannot act as polling agents; and, 
if so, for what reason this décision has 
been arrived at? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board have held that can- 
didates should not be polling agents, 
but may be present at the counting of 
the votes if they do not appoint a count- 
ing agent. The Board fear that undue 
influence might be exercised upon the 
voters within the polling booths, es- 
pecially upon illiterate voters, if candi- 
dates were admitted. The large num- 
ber of candidates at each polling place 
would accentuate the objection to ad- 
mitting them. The exclusion of candi- 
dates from the booths at the municipal 
elections appears to have given satisfac- 
tion throughout the country, except to 
the candidates themselves. 


MR. GARVEY, OF MURRISK. 


Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
Mr. Garvey, of Murrisk, county Mayo, 
admitted, during the hearing of his 
claim for compensation for malicious 
burning at the Mayo Assizes held at 
Castlebar on 18th instant, that he had 
been dismissed from the Royal Navy and 
imprisoned for stealing the money of a 
brother naval officer, and also that he 
had to resign the petty sessions clerk- 
ship of Louisburg Petty Sessions aistrict 
owing to defalcations in his accounts ; 
and whether he is still entrusted with 
the distribution of the funds of the Con- 
gested Districts Board in connection 
with the improvement of the breed of 
farm stock and poultry? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
read a newspaper report of the proceed- 
ings before the Grand Jury of Mayo on 
Friday last, on the hearing of Mr. Gar- 
vey’s claim for compensation for the 
malicious burning of his dwelling-house 
and out-offices. From that report it 
appears that Mr. Garvey stated he had 
been dismissed from the Royal Navy for 
larceny upwards of 30 years ago, when 
he was only 16 years of age. It does 
nof appear from the newspaper report 
that he admitted he had to resign the 
office of petty sessions clerk owing to 
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defalcations in his accounts. As a 
matter of*fact. he held that office for 
11 years, and there were no defalca- 
tions in his accounts, or any other cir- 
cumstances necessitating his resignation. 
As regards the second paragraph, Mr. 
Garvey keeps poultry, under an agree- 
ment with the Congested Districts Board, 
for the distribution of eggs, and an ass, 
the property of the Board, is also under 
his charge for breeding purposes. He 
is not entrusted with the distribution of 
the funds of the Board, nor is he a 
salaried officer of the Board. 


RABIES IN ESSEX. 

Mr. WOODS (Walthamstow): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether, in view of his 
recent statement in regard to the 
muzzling of dogs, that rabies in dogs 
did not prevail to any large extent 
in the county of Essex or within the 
metropolitan area, and also that he was 
considering whether he could relax the 
stringency of the present regulation, he 
can state to the House whether he can 
now see his way to withdraw the present 
Muzzling Order ; and, if not, how far can 
he go in this direction ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West. Derby): It is not pos- 
sible for me as yet to add anything to 
the statements which I have recently 
made on this subject. 


BROAD BAY, ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he has re- 
ceived a memorial from the Lewis Dis- 
trict Committee of the County Council 
of Ross and Cromarty urging that a har- 
bour should be constructed in Broad 
Bay, Island of Lewis; and will he state 
what action he proposes to take in the 
matter ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: Yes, Sir; I received the 
memorial referred to. The application 
is one which evidently does not come 
within the limitations laid down by me 
in a recent Debate in the House, but 
appears rather to be one for the con- 
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sideration of the Secretary for Scotland. 
I have been in communication with him, 
and have to-day been informed by him 
that he has no fund at his disposal for 
the object sought by the memorialists. 
If an application were made to the Trea- 
sury for a loan with the guarantee of 
the county council, it would, no doubt, 
receive consideration. 


SIR CLAUDE MACDONALD. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) : I begto ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Sir Claude Macdonald is 
coming to England on leave ; and, if so, 
what arrangements have been made to 
replace him during his absence from 
Pekin? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Sir C. Macdonald 
has been at Pekin for three years, and 
applied for leave, which he has 
thoroughly earned, on the ground of 
health. He left Pekin yesterday on his 
way home. The Secretary of Legation, 
Mr. Bax Ironside, will act as Chargé 
d’A ffaires. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND LASCAR 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Cotone, DENNY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
question of sufficiency of accommodation 
for lascars was fully considered by the 
Indian Government lately; whether a 
clause to assimilate the Indian to the 
British law in this particular was aban- 
doned after careful consideration of a 
petition by the lascars themselves, who 
declared themselves to be fully satisfied 
with the existing arrangements; and 
whether it was shown on that occasion 
that the present allowance of space was 
ample for the health and comfort of the 
lascars ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamizron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The answers to all three 
clauses of my honourable Friend’s Ques- 
tion are in the affirmative ; but I should 
add that the Select Committee, on whose 
recommendation the proposal to increase 
the space for native crews was aban- 
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doned, based to some extent their re- 
commendation on the fact that they 
thought such an alteration of the law 
would be out of place in a Consolidation 
Bill. 


THE BLUE AND WHITE NILES. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Government has been in- 
formed of the results of the recent ex- 
plorations of the valleys of the Blue and 
White Niles by Sir W. E. Garston, Chief 
of the Egyptian Irrigation Department ; 
whether it is correct that he has stated 
that the possession of the Soudan be- 
yond Khartoum can be of no practical 
advantage to any civilised Power, and 
affords no field for the application of 
capital; and whether the Report from 
Sir W. E. Garston, as to his exploration, 
can be laid upon the Table, and dis- 
tributed ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Sir W. Garston has 
only just returned to Cairo, and no in- 
formation as to the nature of his Report 
has yet been received. 


Mr. J. ELLIS: Will it be asked for? 
[No Reply.] 


THE BUDGET. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can now state when he proposes to make 
his Financial Statement ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR op rus EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir M. Hicxs Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I shall do so on Thursday the 13th 
April. 


THE MAHDI’S BODY. 

Mr. SCOTT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Lord Cromer has given his 
official sanction not merely to the re- 
moval of the Mahdi’s body from its 
tomb, but to its mutilation and the 
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throwing of the headless body into the 
Nile ; and whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government in any way 
to express disapproval of these last pro- 
ceedings ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Lord Cromer’s 
opinion as to the whole proceeding has 
been published, and there is nothing to 
add to it. The matter does not appear 
to call for any further action on the part ° 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


in Irish Unions. 


TRAINED NURSES IN IRISH UNIONS. 


Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the Circular 
issued on the 12th January by the Local 
Government Board informing boards of 
guardians of the qualifications it was 
proposed to prescribe as necessary in the 
case of any person claiming to be a 
trained nurse for the purposes of section 
58, sub-section (2) ; whether there is any 
possibility of having the qualifications 
which it is proposed to prescribe so modi- 
fied as to include nurses who, although 
not trained in the technical sense of the 
term, yet possessed at the time of their 
appointment to workhouse hospitals 
sufficient qualifications to warrant the 
Local Government Board in ratifying 
their appointment ; and whether he has 
considered that if the Local Government 
Board now refuse to allow out of the 
Local Taxation Account recoupment in 
respect of the salaries of such nurses, a 
great hardship will accrue in the case 
of those unions where only such nurses 
are employed? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I can only refer the honourable 
Member to my answers to the Questions 
addressed to me on this matter on the 
10th, 14th, and 20th of the present 
month. I have already stated that 
where the existing infirmary nurse of a 
workhouse has received training, though 
not sufficient to comply with the regula- 
tions of the Local Government Board, 
the guardians are authorised to allow 
her, if approved by the medical officer, 
leave of absence for such a period as 
will enable her to complete the training 
necessary to place her on the Board’s 
register of trained nurses. 
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BALLYFARNON VOTERS. 
Mr. O’KELLY: I beg to ask the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether arrangements can be 
made to place a booth in the town of 
Ballyfarnon to save the voters of the 
district from having to walk four miles 
to Keadue as is proposed under the 
present arrangement! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
polling stations will be arranged by the 
returning officer, to whom the honour- 
able Member’s suggestion will be com- 
municated for his consideration. 


EDUCATION IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Mr. MORRELL (Oxon, Woodstock): I 
beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether, with a view to encourage 
managers of rural schools to select sub- 
jects of educational value more appro- 
priate to the industrial needs of country 
life than grammar, he would consider 
the desirability of removing English 
from the “class” to the “specific” 
group of subjects in the Code, open to 
individual children above the Sixth 
Standard only, thereby giving more pro- 
minence to the other, and especially 
agricultural, subjects in the “class” 


group? 


Sir. J. GORST: This matter shall be 
considered before next year’s Code; but 
the proposed change is not absolutely 
necessary, aS managers who regard 
English as an unsuitable subject of in- 
struction for rural children need not 
adopt it, whether it be included among 
“class” subjects or among “ specific ” 
subjects. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. MORRELL: I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the prac- 
tice as well as the principles of agricul- 
ture (as distinct from horticulture) can 
be taught under the Day School Code 
as a specific subject; and whether the 
time occupied by instruction in pro- 
cesses of agriculture on a farm can be 
reckoned as attendance if conducted in 
manner approved by inspector? 
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Sir J. GORST: No scheme of instruc- 
tion in agriculture would be rejected 
by the Education Department because 
it included practice as well as principles. 
Time occupied in the practical teaching 
of agriculture can be reckoned towards 
“attendance” under Article 12 (f), sub- 
ject to the general conditions stated in 
that article. 


ZANZIBAR SLAVERY QUESTION. 

Mr. BAYLEY: I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney-General whether a British 
judge or magistrate in the Zan- 
zibar mainland coast slip who makes 
an order or delivers judgment, the 
direct and immediate consequence of 
which is to cause a fugitive slave to be 
delivered into possession of his or her 
former master, commits any offence 
against British law; and whether he 
would be punishable for the same? 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wasstsr, Isle of Wight): These Ques 
tions cannot be answered in the ab 
stract. Each case must be decided upon 
its special circumstances. 


Mr. BAYLEY: But is not the 
special circumstance in this case the 
judgment of Mr. Lloyd? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


OVERCROWDING IN EAST LONDON. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
order that he may have full information 
of how rents have been increased in 
East London and the results of over- 
crowding thereby, he will appoint Com- 
missioners whose duties shall be to in- 
vestigate to what extent rents have been 
increased during the last two years, and 
the causes and results of such increases 
upon the working classes? 


Tos FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
E.): I agree with the honourable Gentle- 
man that the question of overcrowding 
is one of the most important that can 
be considered in connection with the 
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urban problems that face us, but I do 
not think that much is to be gained 
from the course suggested by the hon- 
ourable Gentleman. 


Mr. STEADMAN: May I ask the 
right honourable Gentleman if he is 
aware that the working classes of London 
are being treated as badly by land- 
lords—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


SUNDAY PAPERS. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the 
(fovernment are aware of the proposal 
to shortly issue daily papers on Sundays 
as well as on week days; whether, 
having regard to the fact that this in- 
novation will infallibly bring about an 
increase of Sunday work to many other 
classes than to those immediately 
affected, the Government will consider 
the propriety of legislation on the sub- 
ject, and thus prevent what may prove 
a dangerous example; and, if not pre- 
pared to legislate on the subject, will 
the Government cause the Post Office 
to adopt regulations so restricting the 
advantages of transmission as to dis- 
courage the practice of publishing papers 
seven days a week? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have no information on the 
point as to which the honourable Gentle- 
man asks me, and, considering that Sun- 
day papers, as far as I know, have been 
issued for a very long period of time 
without any legislative interference, it 
is certainly not for me to announce any 
change of policy in regard to this 
matter. 


Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I should like to ask 
whether the publication of papers on 
Monday does not involve much more 
work on Sunday than the nublication 
of a Sunday paper? 


[No Reply.] 
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MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury when he will be in a 
position to nominate the Joint Com- 
mittee on Municipal Trading? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I hope to be able to appoint the 
Committee soon after Easter. 


RURAL COTTAGE TENANCIES. 

Mr. F. WILSON (Norfolk, Mid) = 
I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he is aware of the 
serious consequences arising from the 
liability to ejectment at short notice of 
cottage tenants in rural districts; and 
whether he is prepared to make any 
legislative proposals to give the country 
population greater security in their 
homes? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Such inquiries as I have been 
able to make show that the ejectment 
of cottage tenants under the circum- 
stances referred to in this Question is 
of very rare occurrence. 


Mr. F. WILSON: I wish to ask 
whether the right honourable Gentle- 
man will ensure that the question is 
brought before the Select Committee 
en the Cottage Homes Bill? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: At first sight I can see no con- 
nection at all between this matter and 
the subject referred to the Committee 
the honourable Member speaks of. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he is aware- 
that in the process of decorating St. 
Paul’s Cathedral with Byzantine mosaics, 
black lettering and stencilling in red 
paint, the original stonework has been 
cut away to make room for the mosaics ; 
and whether, having regard to the im- 
portance of preserving intact the archi- 
tectural and artistic features of this: 
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great national monument, he wil] use 
his influence to assist in having inquiry 
made into the subject of the injury 
alleged to be caused in these respects by 
carrying out the present scheme of 
decoration ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As the honourable Gentleman is 
aware, the Government have no power 
either of control or advice in the matter 
to which he refers in his Question, but 
I feel certain that the great artistic 
authorities who are concerned in the 
work of decorating St. Paul’s Cathedral 
will feel, as everybody must feel, the 
great importance of preserving that his- 
toric structure unimpaired. 


LLANFWROG BURIAL DISPUTE. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that on October 
24th last the Reverend J. F. Reece, 
rector of Llanfwrog, Denbighshire, 
refused to allow Mrs. Williams, a Non- 
conformist, residing at time of death in 
the borough of Ruthin, to be buried in 
the parish churchyard of Llanfwrog ; 
that the deceased had resided in the 
parish of Llanfwrog from childhood, for 
31 years; that her family have long 
possessed two graves in the parish 
churchyard ; that the grave in which it 
was desired that the burial should take 
place had been acquired or paid for by 
her husband ; and that two of her infant 
children, who died outside the parish of 
Llanfwrog in 1885, are there interred ; 
whether he is aware that the father of 
the deceased died outside the parish of 
Llanfwrog in 1881, and was buried in 
Llanfwrog parish churchyard ; and that 
several persons, not resident at death 
within the parish of Llanfwrog, have 
during the last two years been buried in 
that parish churchyard ; whether he will 
state the reasons given for denying to the 
deceased a right of burial in the Llan- 
fwrog parish churchyard, previously 
granted to her family and others; 
whether the rector was entitled to pre- 
vent the deceased being buried in a 
grave held by her husband under such 
circumstances; and whether it will be 
open to the rector in the future to order 
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the burial of another parishioner in the 
grave referred to? 


Mr. COLLINGS: I am _ informed 
by the rector that the husband 
of the deceased lady had not acquired 
any grave in the churchyard referred to 
by purchase, nor had he obtained any 
rights of future interment in the grave 
in which the two infant children were 
buried. It appears, further, that Mrs. 
Williams had ceased to be a parishioner 
more than 15 years ago, and that her 
interment in the parish churchyard was 
refused: in pursuance of a rule, which has 
been in force for some years, restricting 
the interments of non-parishioners. in 
this churchyard to husbands and wives 
of persons already buried therein. 


Mr. H. ROBERTS: Is the honourable 
Gentleman aware that the rector him- 
self lives outside the parish? 


Mr. COLLINGS: I am not. 


WAIMA. 


Mr. YERBURGH: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for the Leek 
Dwision of Staffordshire, I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the subject of the 
Waima claim was included in the 
negotiations respecting Africa between 
the Government and that of the French 
Republic, which have just been brought 
to a close? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Waima claim 
is a matter which is being dealt with 
separately, and it was not included in 
the negotiations referred to. 


Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs): 
Will the right honourable Gentleman 
state in plain language what the Govern- 
ment have done during the past year? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I 
notice. 


must ask for 


MURDER OF COLONEL LE MARHCANT. 


Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I wish to ask the noble 
Lord whether he has received any further 
account than that mentioned in the 
papers of the lamentable murder of 
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Colone] Le Marchant in the Khaibar 


Pass ? 

Ti SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: No‘ Sir, I have no further in- 
formation beyond this, that the report is 
corroborated and that the murderer has 
been arrested. 


ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the statements in. the 
newspapers correctly report the agree- 
ment which has been signed between 
France and Great Britain as to the 
Upper Nile Valley and the Western 
Soudan, and whether the route for trade 
will be open and free from duties be- 
tween the Nile and the Niger territory? 


Mr. BRODRICK: In the main the 
accounts which have appeared of the 
agreement between Great Britain and 
France as to the _ delimitation 
of territory in Africa are correct, 
and we are in communication 
with the French Government as to 
publishing the text of the agreement. I 
hope to be able to lay it on the Table in 
a few days. The agreement stipulates 
for equal treatment of British and 
French trade between the Nile and 
Lake Chad, which affords access to the 
Niger territory. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 1) BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish totake 
this opportunity of raising the question of 
the persecution to which the rector of 
St. Clement’s Church, Belfast, has been 
subjected for the last six months—a per- 
secution of an extraordinarily inhuman 
character and of continuous and increas- 
ing intensity. What has been the his- 
tory of this extraordinary business? For 
a period of, I believe, nearly six 
months the Rev. Mr. Peoples, the officiat- 
ing clergyman of this church in Belfast, 
has been subjected to a constant and 
organised system of persecution, and, 
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so far as I am aware, this has been 
directed against him for only one offence, 
namely, that he conducts the services 
of the Church of St. Clement’s in a cer- 
tain fashion which gives offence to a 
Low Church party in Belfast—in fact, 
that he indulges in certain Ritualistic 
practices. I desire, at the outset, to 
draw a bread distinction, which I think 
may fairly be drawn, between the offence 
given to those who dissent from certain 
religious practices by services conducted 
in the open street, and those conducted 
in a church. Now, in the present in- 
stance, the Rev. Mr. Peoples cannot be 
charged by his enemies with making 
any attempt to obtrude his particular 
religious views on any one who 
does not desire to enter his church, or 
to be present at any of his ceremonies. 
On the contrary, his ministrations are 
entirely confined to his own church, and, 
so far as my information goes, are not 
objected to by his own congregation. But 
because he has carried on certain Ritu- 
alistic practices which, I believe, are 
largely indulged in in this country, this 
campaign has been conducted against 
him Sunday after Sunday for many 
weeks. I may divide the persecution 
of which I complain into two classes. 
First, there is the barbarous conduct of 
those who invade this gentleman’s church 
and turn it into a pandemonium; and, 
secondly, there is the conduct which 
commences at the door of the church, 
and which consists in assaulting Mr. 
Peoples while walking through the 
streets. My complaint to-day is chiefly 
concerned with the conduct of the mob 
outside the church, and I shall say little 
or nothing about the extraordinary 
scenes which, Sunday after Sunday, are 
taking place inside that edifice. So far 
as the persecution outside the church is 
concerned, I desire at the very outset 
to draw attention to one very remark- 
able characteristic of it. It is not spon- 
taneous. It is not an isolated outbreak 
of popular feeling caused by sudden pro- 
vocation or outrage. It has been de- 
liberately organised at meetings held 
during the last six months in front of 
the Customs House steps, and also in 
close proximity to St. Clement’s Church, 
and, at these meetings, this campaign 
has been boasted of and encouraged by 
various speakers who have addressed 
them, and especially by a gentleman of 
the name of Trew. I gave some speci- 
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mens the other day of the expressions 
used by these gentlemen, and the right 
honourable gentleman said that it was 
not so, because the policemen had beenex- 
amined, and they said that no such 
lauguage had been used. I believe that 
that is a very insufficient answer. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Gzratp Baxrour, Leeds, Central) : 
I was not aware that any such language 
had been used. 


Mr. DILLON: I only know what the 
information is which was sent to me by 
gentlemen who were in the crowd; but 
the language used was certainly of a very 
violent character. But as the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman denies the use of the 
language which I gave the other day, I 
shall not repeat it; but, having regard 
to the view that I have taken of this 
matter, and the language used—I said 
first of all, for I do not think that the 
right honourable Gentleman will deny 
that this conspiracy against Mr. Peoples 
—and that is what it amounts to—was 
encouraged, and the avowed purpose of 
this thing was to disturb the conduct of 
the service at St. Clement’s Church. 
But I do not base my case on that or 
on the language used at the public meet- 
ings ; I hold in my hands a copy of one 
of the most infamous newspapers ever 
published—which is very wisely, I think, 
on the part of those responsible for its 
publication, printed illegally without any 
imprint—the “ Belfast Protestant,” and 
you will see the kind of language that is 
used in this newspaper in Belfast in re- 
spect of the fearful persecution that I 
am now about to lay before the House. 
The headline of the first column is as 
follows, “Victorious Again,” and then it 
says that the “ Belfast Protestant” has 
at last been compelled to let the people 
see that they still existed, that their 
friends in the country had thought that 
the “Protestant” had fulfilled its mis- 
sion and died; but that is not so, that 
work that it has been engaged in has 
been going on day by day lest Ritualism 
should gain an inch of ground. Then it 
goes on to describe what the work was, 
and says that Mr. Peoples has attempted 
to erect a cross in the church, but has 
been prevented by a band of workers 
who have resisted the objectionable 


Mr. Dillon. 
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emblem being raised. Now, note this 
language— 


“Mr. Peoples tried all the little tricks he 
knew to get police protection, but failed, with 
the result that the contractor was obliged to 
give up the job and take his workmen away.” 


Now, how is the right honourable Gentle- 
man to get behind such language as 
that—Mr. Peoples tried all he knew to 
get police protection,” to do a work 
which he was perfectly entitled to do, 
“but failed.” Then there is a still fur- 
ther illustration of the spirit in which 
this thing was organised. This paper 
then describes how, when it was dis- 
covered that Mr. Peoples was to hold a 
quiet meeting in a house, it was at once 
decided to march down and also hold 
their meeting there, which they did. 
Then somebody reported that Father 
Peoples was climbing over a wall and 
escaping. I think, seeing that the 
reverend gentleman was going in fear of 
his life, that it was no wonder that he 
attempted to escape by the back way. 
Now, the right honourable Gentleman 
can see the sort of language which is 
used by the organ of this gentleman who 
is organising this crusade. Now let me 
direct the attention of the House to what 
is really being done. It is really very 
difficult to get people in this country to 
believe the actual facts of what is taking 
place in Belfast every Sunday. The 
“Ulster Echo” and the “ Northern 
Whig ”—the “Ulster Echo” is the 
oldest Protestant paper of Belfast—point 
out that Sunday after Sunday, going to 
his church and again returning from his 
church, twice every Sunday, this 
reverend gentleman is surrounded by a 
howling mob, variously estimated at 
from 1,000 to 10,000 people ; that he is 
subjected to the filthiest language and the 
most frightful insults, and is obliged to 
travel the streets of Belfast in the midst 
of a heavy body of police, in order to 
obtain protection from a mob which is 
encouraged by the impunity with which 
it has for so long been allowed to carry 
out its outrages. This last Sunday the 
mob has gone a step further, and the 
reverend gentleman had to go to his 
church amid a shower of stones. The 
“Ulster Echo” of the 13th of March de- 
scribes a scene where Mr. Peoples was 
arriving at home; it says that the 
crowd numbered many thousands of 
persons who hooted at him when he 
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came to his home in Templemore Ave- 
nue. “Fortunately no stones were 
thrown.” That was on the 12th of 
March. On the 19th of March, last Sun- 
day, a further step in advance was taken, 
and in the “ Ulster Echo” it goes on to 
describe what occurred. It says divine 
service in several churches of the dis- 
trict was considerably interrupted by 
the shouts of the rowdies, and that the 
scene baffled description. That is an 
extremely mild description to give of the 
language used, “ No damage done.” So 
that on Sunday last the mob actually 
held the field unrestrained by the police, 
and such great showers of stones were 
thrown upon the roof of the church that 
the churchwarden had to come to the 
door and say that no afternoon service 
would be held. This paper goes on to 
say that a number of the adherents of 
St. Clement’s were hit, whilst one young 
man was badly beaten. I would call the 
right honourable Gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that that was the same young 
man who was struck down in the road a 
fortnight before, when he had to fly for 
his life. On Sunday last he was again 
assaulted, his only crime being that he 
gave evidence against the men when the 
Crown refused to prosecute, and the pro- 
secution was taken up by private per- 
sons. Not content with assaulting Mr. 
Peoples and this unfortunate young man 
who appeared as a witness, they as- 
saulted one of the young women. Now, 
that is the condition of things which 
has been allowed to go on in this so- 
called civilised city without any attempt 
being made on the part of the Executive 
Authority to stop it. For two or three 
weeks I have put Quertions to the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in order to be 
quite sure as to whether what I saw de- 
scribed in the newspapers is correct, and 
for several weeks past the Chief Secre- 
tary has stated in answer to those Ques- 
tions, that the facts as stated in the 
Questions were correct. Then I asked 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to put an end to these dis- 
turbances. Now the Chief Secretary 
some time ago gave an answer to that 
Question which is destined to become 
somewhat classical ; he gave that answer 
about three weeks ago. He said this 
was a question upon which there mast 
be some difference of opinion, and that 
what was lawful was not always expedient. 
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That is the most extraordinary state- 
ment that I have ever heard made by a 
responsible Minister in this House, be- 
cause what he has to deal with here is 
an avowed, organised conspiracy, kept 
up by public meetings, for the purpose 
of hounding a man through the streets. 
Every Sunday that he goes to his church 
he has to go in the midst of a heavy 
body of police, and we are told by a 
responsible Minister that he cannot see 
his way to take action and put a stop 
to these proceedings; and then he says, 
“What is always lawful is not always 
expedient.” Now, if in this city that 
we are now in there was an avowed con- 
spiracy against an honourable Member of 
this House, and every day that he came to 
this House he was surrounded by a 
howling mob of 4,000 people, throwing 
stones whenever they could find an op- 
portunity, and using filthy language, 
what would be the opinion of this 
House? Why, I venture to say that no 
Minister who was so lax in administra- 
tion would dare to face the question. I 
desire to put one or two questions to the 
right honourable Gentleman in reference 
to these proceedings. I wish to ask him, 
first of all, is it, or is it not, a lawful 
proceeding to hound a man through the 
streets in the way I have described. If 
it is not, I wish to know what were the 
considerations of expediency which in- 
fluenced the Government of Ireland to 
abstain from proceeding against those 
who are breaking the law? And then I 
want to ask the right honourable Gen- 
tleman whether it is true, as I am in- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Peoples himself, 
that in the month of October last, when 
he applied for police protection to the 
Commissioner of Police in Belfast, wher 
he stated that he was in dread of his 
life, he was told by the Commissioner 
that so long as he indulged in ritualistic 
practices in his church the disturbance 
would continue. If true, that is a most 
scandalous state of things—that he 
should abstain from giving that protec- 
tion to which every citizen is entitled. 
Is it a fact that about three weeks ago 
the Commissioner of Police, Mr. Moriarty, 
called upon the Protestant Bishop of 
Belfast and requested him to either close 
St. Clement’s Church or to remove Mr. 
Peoples? I put this in the form of a 
Question yesterday, and the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland declared that he regarded it 
as being in the form of a confidential 
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conversation. I do not think he ought in 
this case to treat as confidential the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioner of Police 
when he requested the bishop to close 
the church or to remove Mr. Peoples. 
The statement that there was such a 
conversation has gone abroad, and it has 
greatly encouraged those who have been 
engaged in this outrageous conspiracy 
against this man. I do not think it is a 
communication which has a right to be 
considered confidential, and I think I 
have a right to have an answer. Then 
I desire to ask the right honourable Gen- 
tleman whether it is a fact, as stated by 
Mr. Peoples himself, that on Sunday last 
that several of the congregation were 
kicked and stoned and otherwise dis- 
abled by these rowdies, and whether the 
rector of St. Clement’s Church on Sun- 
day sent for police protection in Belfast 
inside the church, stating that he feared 
his life would be in danger, and that 
that protection was refused him? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: What is 
the question ? 


Mr. DILLON: These, briefly stated, 
are the facts of this extraordinary trans- 
action in Belfast. The Chief Secretary 
a few days ago was very indignant with 
me for suggesting that the history of this 
transaction disclosed the fact that there 
were very different laws administered in 
Belfast to those which were administered 
in the South of Ireland. Whatever the 
Chief Secretary’s indignation may be, it 
is impossible to deny the charge that I 
have brought. I shall allude only 
briefly to a case which took place in the 
West. of Ireland—the case of alleged 
intimidation of Mr. C. Daly in Castlebar. 
The only intimidation alleged was that 
a band went out and played the “ Dead 
March in Saul” for Mr. Daly’s benefit, 
and that he heard it in his house. A 
prosecution was immediately brought, 
and Mr. Daly was examined, and said he 
was not intimidated ; andin spite of all 
that, those who were summoned by the 
police, five young men, were brought up, 
and, in default of getting bail, were 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment in 
the Castlebar gaol. That case, if they were 
guilty at all, was insignificant; yet, in 
spite of all the appeals that I have made, 
the right honourable Gentleman refuses 
to prosecute or disperse this howling 
mob, and has conveyed consequently to 
the leaders of these men who are carry- 
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ing on this persecution the impression 
that they are engaged in a safe trans- 
action, and there is no danger; and, 
instead of its being a slight matter, it 
is a very serious one. Now, those are 
the facts of this case, and I ask the Irish 
Secretary to state once and for all 
whether the conduct of these people is 
legal, and, if it is illegal, whether he will 
take active steps to put an end to what 
is a verv great scandal? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no desire to extenuate the gravity 
of the very discreditable scenes which 
have lately and are still taking 
place in Belfast, or to deny that 
what has occurred there has caused, 
from the beginning, very great anxiety, 
and is still causing great anxiety. At 
the same time, I am not, prepared to 
subscribe entirely to the account which 
the honourable Member for East Mayo 
has given as accurate; still less am I 
prepared to admit, as he has alleged in 
these cases, one law for the north of Ire- 
land, and one law for the south. In order 
to appreciate the difficulties which we 
have to take account of in connection 
with these disturbances, it is first of all 
necessary to thoroughly apprehend the 
relations in which Mr. Peoples stands 
in regard to his own congregation. With 
regard to the practices which he has in- 
troduced into his church, and the charac- 
ter of the services carried on there, I 
have nothing to say, and I express no 
opinion on that point. It is a matter 
that does not concern me as a Member 
of the Executive Government, but, at the 
same time, had these positions been re- 
versed, and had Mr. Peoples been a re- 
presentative of the Low Church opinions, 
and the crowd which has assaulted him 
been of a different persuasion, the course 
taken by the Government in that case 
would have been exactly the same as it 
has been in this. Now, Sir, the honour- 
able Gentleman made out one funda- 
mental point; he has told the House 
that, so far as he was able to ascertain, 
there was no dispute between Mr. 
Peoples and his congregation. Sir, the 
facts of the case are exactly opposite ; 
the Church of St. Clement’s was opened 
on the Ist of October last, and from the 
very first Sunday upon which the church 
was dedicated there has been open hos- 
tility between Mr. Peoples and the vast 
majority of his congregation. According 
to the information which has reached 
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me, out of a congregation of 700 per- 
sons, exclusive of the choir, only one 
churchwarden and 20 members of the 
congregation approve of the services con- 
ducted by Mr. Peoples. The rest of the 
congregation there dissent from the way 
in which the services are being carried 
on, and a great many of those created 
more or less disturbance to indicate their 
disapproval of the way in which the 
services were being conducted. When 
any other clergyman has conducted the 
service in Mr. Peoples’ absence, the con- 
gregation has been invariably quiet and 
attentive and devout, and no disturbance 
has occurred. The honourable Member 
for East Mayo evidently believes, and 
desires to persuade the House, that 
the trouble that has taken place in 
Belfast is due to the opposition of the 
Low Church party to the way in which 
the services of this church have been con- 
ducted by Mr. Peoples, irrespective of 
the attitude of Mr. Peoples’ own congre- 
gation. The real fact of the matter is 
that Mr. Peoples has excited and aroused 
not only the hostility of the Protestants 
of Belfast generally, but 95 per cent. of 
his own congregation. It may be said 
that these facts do not justify the treat- 
ment which he has received. I entirely 
concur; but one thing is certain, and 
that is, that in cases of this character, 
disapproval of a particular course is not 
always guided by sweet reasonableness, 
especially in the north of Ireland. All 
these scenes occur in the north of Ire- 
land, and scenes of this character are 
more violent in the north than in the 
south. But anybody who really knows 
the circumstances of Belfast, and who 
can appreciate the state of things which 
I describe, would realise what a difficult 
situation is the situation in which the 
Government now stands, and how much 
it stands in need of careful handling. 
What are the actual facts inside the 
church? From the very first time that 
the church was opened there have been 
unseemly interruptions whenever Mr. 
Peoples has been present and has con- 
ducted the services. Those disturbances 
have been more or less serious on dif- 
ferent occasions; they consisted of 
groaning, shouting, scraping of feet, and 
other demonstrations; and the distur- 
bances have been so serious that on nine 
occasions since Ist October the church 
had to be closed, and no service has been 
held, I understand, by order of the 
Bishop. On five occasions the police 
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have been called in to clear the church. 
There has been in connection with 
the disturbance one prosecution, that 
of a man named Johnston, who 
was summoned and charged with 
brawling in the church. It is 
unfortunate, as the honourable Gen- 
tleman has said, that a witness mainly 
instrumental in connection with the pro- 
secution has been subsequently illtreated, 
and, as I understand, has now lost his 
situation. So far as this Government is 
concerned, they have done their best to 
investigate this matter, and they are 
now investigating the case of the persons 
who have used violence against this 
witness. 


Mr. DILLON: Maltreatment took 


place last Sunday. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
was one member of the congrega- 
tion illtreated last Sunday, but I 


have no information as to what was 
his name. I quite admit that these 
occurences are to be regretted, and are 
most discreditable in every way, and I 
may point out to the honourable Mem- 
ber how difficult it is for the Government 
to put down manifestations of feeling 
which are practically universal. If a 
witness against a brawler in St. 
Clement’s Church cannot give evidence 
without being maltreated by his fellow- 
workmen, it shows how widespread is 
the hostility in this case, and how diffi- 
cult is the task that the Government 
have to undertake. Outside the church 
Mr. Peoples has, no doubt, been followed 
home by a crowd groaning and hooting, 
and the rowdy element which seems to 
be always in force in cases like this 
made itself apparent. Although a few 
stones were thrown, no personal injury 
has been noted, except in the case of one 
person who was stoned. Speaking 
generally, although there have been a 
larger number—two or three thousand 
people—in the crowd, their demeanour 
has not been such as to justify the police 
in taking the extreme step of dispersing 
the crowd with a baton charge. When 
the police have been called in by the 
rector or churchwarden to clear the 
church of disturbers, they have cleared 
it, and they also expressed their willing- 
ness to give evidence in any prosecutions 
which the churchwardens decided to in- 
stitute, but the result of one such pro- 
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secution has disclosed the fact that the 
relations between Mr. Peoples and his 
congregation are not so friendly as the 
honourable Gentleman suggests to us. 


Mr. DILLON: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the right honourable Gentleman, 
but I am informed that the one church- 
warden who prosecuted Johnston has 
had to leave the city. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do 
not think that is true, and, as I 
have told the honourable Gentleman, 
I think it is absolutely prepos- 
terous. At any rate, notwithstand- 
ing what has occurred, churchwardens 
have been very unwilling to institute 
proceedings,- and in addition to that, 
the police have expressed their readi- 
ness if the Rector or the Bishop re- 
quested them—they have expressed their 
willingness to exclude from the church 
persons likely to cause disturbance. 
Outside the church the police have, and 
will continue to afford personal protec- 
tion to Mr. Peoples; in addition to 
that they have the power to forbid an 
assembly which is obstructive or calcu- 
lated to intimidate. And under these 
most trying circumstances, I consider 
that the police have acted with extreme 
forbearance and extreme judgment. In 
addition to the steps taken, it would 
not be possible to take the extreme step 
that has been suggested. It has been 
suggested that the police should attend 
in plain clothes for the purpose of for- 
mulating a charge with the view of in- 
stituting a prosecution for disturbing 
the service. No steps could be taken 
of that kind, and any steps which might 
have been taken in that direction 
would not have mitigated, but would 
have been almost bound to aggravate 
the circumstances with regard to which 
we have had this statement to-day. 
What the Government is most anxious 
to do in religious disturbances of this 
character is not to take extreme mea- 
sures; they are very reluctant to take 
the extreme step of dispersing the 
crowd by a baton charge. 


Mr. DILLON: In Belfast only ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Government are always reluctant, un- 
less there is extreme and urgent 
necessity. Another course which it 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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is suggested we ought to pursue 
is to make arrests. Arrest, of course, 
could be executed if it was seen that it 
was necessary, but the whole object 
hitherto has been to avoid taking ex- 
treme steps. I have told the honour- 
able Gentleman, in answer to a question, 
that if the demurring crowds become 
more violent we shall be driven to take 
these steps, and I believe that the 
House agrees with me that these are 
matters in which the utmost forbear- 
ance should be exercised, and that such 
measures as would be likely to lead to 
such a serious result as would a baton 
charge should be avoided as long as 
possible. The honourable Member 
charges me with having one law for the 
north and another for the west of Ire- 
land, and as an instance he referred to 
a case which lately occuzred in Mayo, 
where the police prosecuted for intimi- 
dation; but, Sir, does not the honour- 
able Gentleman see that there is all the 
difference in the world between a re- 
ligious disturbance of this kind, arising 
in connection with a congregation and 
its Rector out of a religious dispute, 
and a case of a disturbance arising out 
of the agrarian question? 


Mr. DILLON: Why? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In 
the case of disturbance arising 
out of the agrarian question every- 
body would be treated in the same way 
as with these persons in Mayo. If you 
wish to judge the Government fairly in 
this matter, and to examine into the 
question as to whéther they have the 
same law in the north of Ireland as in 
the west and south, the cases which 


bring most knowledge at the present ° 


moment are those cases in which the 
police were ordered to various parts of 
Ireland when religious disturbances 
arising out of street preaching were oc- 
curring, and intimidation was rife; in 
those cases, in which the circumstances 
were exactly the same as here, the in- 
struction to the police, both under the 
last Government and this, were that the 
police should afford all possible pro- 
tection to private individuals, but that 
they should, so far as possible, and it 
has been done, maintain absolute 
neutrality between the parties. Let me 
take the case of Sligo. Since I have 
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serious disturbances in the streets of 
Sligo, owing to religious differences, and 
I am surprised, when giving an illustra- 
tion, the honourable Gentleman  con- 
fined himself to an agrarian case, in- 
stead of taking a case of closer analogy 
to this. In Sligo, the same course was 
adopted, and the same forbearance was 
shown by the police, until at last the 
disturbance assumed greater propor- 
tions than in Belfast. In Sligo, a mob 
of 10,000 people made an attack upon 
a street preacher, and a large number 
of stones were thrown, and the man was 
in peril of his life. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it became necessary to dis- 
perse the mob by force ; and if a similar 
crisis should occur in Belfast, exactly 
the same measures would be adopted 
as in Sligo, no matter what the conse- 
quences might be. As to prosecutions, 
the only prosecutions in connection with 
the Sligo disturbances were for riot and 
assaults on the police; but the result 
of the proceedings was not very satis- 
factory. What I want to impress upon 
the House is this: that the method 
adopted by the Irish Government in the 
treatment of these disturbances in Bel- 
fast is the result of long experience in 
dealing with difficulties of this kind. 
It is now traditional with the Irish Gov- 
ernment, and has been followed with 
success by our predecessors in the dis- 
turbances which arose in Cork and Sligo 
in connection with street preaching. 
The police were there to confer protec- 
tion, if required, but were instructed to 
observe a strict neutrality as between 
the opposing parties. I have now g.ven 
two cases, in which disturbances have 
occurred—one where it arose in the 
case of street preaching, and the cther 
arising out of a congregational dispute, 
and in all these cases the Government 
has followed the method which they 
have pursued in connection with Belfast ; 
and let me once more impress upon the 
House this point. The Irish Govern- 
ment have a long experience in dealing 
with these matters. This policy has 
not been started by us; we have taken 
this practice from our predecessors, 
from whom we have inherited it, and it 
is, I believe, the best one that we could 
adopt. The honourable Gentleman re- 
ferred in his speech to an interview 
which took place between the Com- 
missioner of Police of Belfast and the 


Bishop. He asked me a question upon 
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this subject the other day, which I de- 
clined to answer, as the interview was 
of an unofficial character, and I adhere 
to that now, although I have no reason 
to find fault with the Commissioner for 
what he said or urged upon that occa- 
sion. As my honourable Friend has in- 
troduced the name of the Bishop into 
this, let me express my own opinion 
that a very grave responsibility rests 
both upon Mr. Peoples and the Bishop 
in regard to this matter. The hostility 
of the congregation of St. Clement’s to 
Mr. Peoples is increasing rather than 
diminishing, and there is every sign 
that it will continue to increase. It 
certainly seems hopeless to expect that 
anything like a reconciliation can be 
anticipated between Mr. Peoples and 
his congregation. If I am in error on 
that matter, I err in very good com- 
pany, because I have information to- 
day, and I believe there is a statement 
in “ The Times” newspaper to the same 
effect, that the Diocesan Council had 
almost unanimously passed a_ resolu- 
tion recommending the Bishop to end 
this dispute by closing the church for 
12 months. If Mr. Peoples insists upon 
remaining where he is, and acting as 
he is doing, I hope the resolution passed 
by the Diocesan Council may be 
adopted. The situation is very serious 
now, and is likely to become more se- 
rious still, but the police have shown 
the utmost patience and forbearance ; 
but forbearance has its limits, and 
should the demeanour of the mob be- 
come more violent, it will be the duty 
of the Government to take the strongest 
measures. Until it is necessary, how- 
ever, it clearly ought not to be done, 
because when the police come into con- 
flict with the mob, the probability is 
that not one riot, but a series of riots 
will be the result, which in all likeli-, 
hood will be accompanied by loss of life. 


Mr. DILLON: Are you afraid of the 
mob? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
of the result of a conflict with the mob. 


Mr. DILLON: Is that an argument 
to be used in the South? Does the 
right honourable Gentleman say that 
the mob should be encouraged by the 
police, if they persist in breaking the 
law? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I can 
only express the hope that this un- 
fortunate occurrence may be termi- 
nated in the only way in which 
it can be satisfactorily terminated, 
either by the action of Mr. Peoples, or 
failing that, by the action of his eccle- 
siastical superiors. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): In Belfast there is a clergy- 
man who belongs to what is termed the 
High Church School of thought, and 
a certain portion of his congregation, 
including the choir, are in entire sym- 
pathy with the reverend gentleman, and 
we have, therefore, in the City of Belfast 
the same state of things which exists in 
this city and in this country. We have 
a state of religious feeling there which 
is also apparent in this country, and 
we have congregations who are in favour 
of High Church doctrine, and we have 
another body, not all belonging to the 
congregation, who sere opposed to the 
doctrine. Now, in this country that 
state of things is fought out either by 
Debate in this House or by actions in 
the courts of law, but in Belfast, I will 
not say with the sanction of the right 
honourable Gentleman, but certainly 
without his earnest and forcible opposi- 
tion, they deal with these disputes of 
faith and doctrine by an entirely different 
method. A large body of people, 
numbering 2,000 or 3,000, meet out- 
side this church, and shout, and groan, 
and riot, and throw stones, and offer 
violence, not only to men, but to the 
women; they penetrate into the church, 


and upset the service going on there,+ 


and the result of all this is that they 
are given a fair field and plenty of 
favour. I have a copy of a paper here 
called the “ Belfast Protestant.” This 
paper incites the people to go and dis- 
turb this congregation and expel Mr. 
Peoples, so that the first factor that we 
have is the newspaper; then we have 
the agitator, Mr. Trew, who makes very 
inflammatory harangues inciting this 
mob ; and we have the Diocesan Council 
recommending that the law should be 
obeyed in principle, but that the law- 
breakers should be capitulated to, as I 
gather from the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman. On nine occa- 
sions has this church had to be closed, 
and on five occasions the police have 
been called into the church. I wonder 
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if the House really appreciates that this 
barbarous and savage behaviour ig 
taking place in the loyal and peaceful 
City of Belfast, and the final result of 
it all is that the Executive have risen 
to the height of ordering one prosecu- 
tion. The result of that is that a man 
gets two months’ imprisonment, and, as 
a matter of fact, the man is better off 
than the people who gave evidence 
against him, because of three persons 
who appeared against him we find one 
has been dismissed from his employ- 
ment, and for no other offence than 
that he gave evidence against this 
gentleman who disturbed the congre- 
gation. I venture to state that this 
state of things would not be tolerated 
in this country for a moment. If this 
had occurred here the editor would have 
been in gaol. Mr. Trew would have 
been in gaol, and the others. I am hot 
sure that the employers who dismissed 
this man would not be in gaol too. Now, 
what justification does the right honour- 
able Gentleman give? He draws atten- 
tion to the case of Sligo, and other cases 
of a similar character. Now, the case 
of Sligo is not analogous to the case of 
Belfast in any way. In the case of 
Belfast you have a clergyman inside his 
own church, addressing people of his 
own way of thinking. He is inter- 
rupted in his service by rioters shouting, 
and when he goes out of the church he 
is absolutely assaulted, because, for- 
sooth, he preaches his own doctrine to 
his own congregation inside his own 
church. In the case of Sligo you have 
a number of propagandists who go out 
into the public highway, and who ad- 
dress not only persons of their own 
creed, but members of different congre- 
gations, and address them in _ the 
harshest and strongest language which 
the Church permits. There is no 
analogy there. Then the right honour- 
able Gentleman says in the south of 
Ireland you are dealing with agrarian 
disputes, but in this case you are deal- 
ing with religious disputes. I say that 
the religious disputes have all occurred 
in Belfast, and that Belfast is the only 
city in the three kingdoms where such 
riots are possible. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
were religious riots in Sligo and Cork. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Does the right 
honourable Gentleman compare them! 
I do not think there is any analogy be- 
tween them. I do not think you can 
compare the case of a man in his own 
church, surrounded by a congregation 
of his own creed, with the case of a man 
preaching in the public highway, not to 
persons of his own creed alone, but of 
all creeds, and addressing them in a 
most violent and the strongest manner 
which the Church allows. And then, 
when the right honourable Gentleman 
comes to the question of religious riots, 
are these little miserable street corner 
squabbles, which are really all that took 
place, in which a few stones are thrown 
and a few people are assaulted—I will 
put it as high as the right honourable 
Gentleman likes—to be compared with 
the religious riots which take place in 
Belfast, and which extend over seven 
or eight weeks, and in which scores of 
lives have been sacrificed? I think the 
right honourable Gentleman ought to 
pay more attention to —_—-what 
takes place in Belfast than to any- 
thing that takes nlace anywhere else. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I quite admit that honourable 
Gentlemen have a right to discuss 
matters upon this Motion, but I would 
appeal to them to allow us to go by 
universal consent to what is the main 
business of this evening, and to permit 
the Debate by agreement to finish at 
12 o’clock to-night. I make that appeal 
not in my own interests, but in the in- 
terests of the House at large. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
wish to do my utmost to respond to the 
appeal of the right honourable Gentle- 
man, and shall detain the House but a 
very few moments. I rise with the ob- 
ject of calling attention to various 
matters of very great importance to a 
large section of my constituents. One 
is with regard to the time of year for 
calling up the Ross-shire Militia for 
annual training. Perhaps I had better 
postpone my observations with regard 
to that matter until there is some 
Gentleman on the Treasurv Bench to 
reply to me. Meanwhile, as the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury is 
on the Bench, I should like to ask him 
whether he has yet arrived at any 
decision with regard to the Stornoway 
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mai] steamer, which has been behind 
time on 70 occasions out of 78, and the 
delay on 31 of these occasions exceeded 
half an hour. Now, the right honour- 
able Gentleman is not responsible for 
the conveyance of passengers, but he is 
responsible for the conveyance of Her 
Majesty’s mails, and since a subsidy of 
£3,000 is given for the mails I think 
the Government ought to be better 
served. Then, with regard to the 
question of dog licences. I would urge 
upon the right honourable Gentleman 
the necessity for dealing with this 
matter. The law is clear and distinct, 
that a crofter owning sheep or cattle 
may have a dog for the purpose of 
tending them, and shall be exempt 
from paying the dog tax. These Inland 
Revenue officers are evidently not 
acquainted with the law. I think 
the right honourable Gentleman should 
take care that the law is fairly ad- 
ministered, and if the law is an un- 
satisfactory one let it be altered. Do 
not give these young and inexperienced 
Inland Revenue officers power to say, 
you shall give to this person or that an 
exemption from dog tax. They have acted 
very unjustly in a case brought to my 
knowledge. There is another matter to 
which I wish to call the attention of the 
right honourable Gentleman. The Science 
and Art Department have notices printed 
in the corner of their letters stating that 
all communications to the Department 
should be written on foolscap. Now, 
Sir, the great Departments of the State 
do not ask for anything of the kind; in 
the Post Office, Customs, Treasury, War 
Office, and Admiralty there are no re- 
strictions of that description, but it is 
only the small Departments which make 
this ridiculous rule, and I do hope that 
the right honourable Gentleman will give 
this matter his attention. These small 
Departments had better go and take 
some lessons from some of the greater 
Departments which do not make such 
absurd rules. I see the Secretary for the 
War Department now on the Treasury 
Bench. What I want to know from 
him is whether any decision has 
been arrived at by the War Office 
as to the time of year for training the 
Ross-shire Militia? The Militia hitherto 
have been trained in the month of April. 
The commanding officer has now given 
instructions that they shall be trained in 
the month of July. The majority of the 
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Ross-shire Militia are fishermen from the 
Island of Lewis. In July a great number 
of them are engaged in their ordinary 
avocation as fishermen, and if they are 
brought away from their pursuits in 
order to attend at Fort George the 
annual training, it will simply mean ruin 
and disaster to their families, and not 
only to them, but to the whole of the 
Island of Lewis, with its population of 
just upon 30,000. I have had the matter 
brought under: my notice by the Burgh 
Commissioners of Stornoway, and the 
committee of the county council has 
appealed to me to approach the War 
Office on the subject. I sincerely hope 
that the honourable Gentleman will be 
able to give me some satisfactory state- 
ment to-day which will satisfy these 
public bodies and also the Ross- 
shire Militia. Then I want to ask 
the Secretary for the Admiralty if he 
has considered the question of sending a 
training ship to the western islands of 
Scotland, in order to tap the splendid 
material which is to be found there, and 
give these island boys a chance of 
entering Her Majesty’s Navy? 


Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The honourable Member has asked 
three questions affecting my Department 
which he tells us are very important, 
namely, the steamer, the note-paper, and 
the dog. With regard to the dog, he has 
complained that a person in whom he is 
interested has had to pay the ordinary 
licence for a dog which is kept to tend 
certain cattle. Well, the surveyor of 
taxes on the spot, by whom, 
of course, we must be guided, 
assures’ us that this dog is per- 
fectly incapacitated for that work. Then, 
with regard to the steamer. The 
honourable Member admits that the in- 
terests of the Post Office are in the 
mails, and not in the passenger service. 
He has asked me about this steamer, I 
suppose, very nearly half a dozen ques- 
tions already this Session, and I have 
been able to give him an exact account 
of almost every day and_ every 
journey on which this steamer 
has been late, and the _ time, 
almost to a fraction of a second, by 
which it has been late. But our mails, 
on the whole, have been carried very 
satisfactorily. Whether it may be a bad 
sea-boat for passengers, and whether the 


Mr. Weir. 
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honourable Member himself may have 
been somewhat inconvenienced, I do not 
know, but, at any rate, the mails have 
been fairly satisfactorily carried. No 
doubt they have been Jate occasionally 
through very rough weather, but just as 
often by reason of the late arrival of 
the mail train. Then on the third im- 
portant question of the note-paper. The 
honourable Member takes great objec- 
tion to a Department requesting their 
correspondents to communicate with 
them on paper of a particular shape. 


*Mr. WEIR: On foolscap. 


Mr. HANBURY: I do not think that 
the Treasury commits such an enormity, 
and my honourable Friend tells me that 
there are other Departments—the War 
Office is one—which are free from that 
vice. I am sorry to say that I have 
no control in that matter as regards the 
only Department which the honourable 
Member has specified, and, therefore, if 
the honourable Member again wishes to 
raise this highly important question, 
perhaps he wil] refer it to the heads of 
the Department that can answer it. 


Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): The op- 
portunities for bringing up Scottish 
questions are so few and far between in 
this House that that must be my excuse 
for troubling the House with a question 
which has been agitated for upwards of 
two years. I refer to the present state 
of matters in the Moray Firth. It was 
hoped that the North Sea Fisheries Con-- 
ference was going to prove a solution 
to the question, but the information 
which I ‘have this morning, from a 
Reuter’s telegram dispatched from 
Stockholm, leads me to believe that this 
Conference will be long delayed. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
dealing with this matter in the House 
at the beginning of this week, informed 
the House that the Conference was going 
to meet probably in May. I read now, 
on the authority of the “Official 
Gazette” of Stockholm, that the 
Swedish-Norwegian Government has not 
yet been able to issue the invitations to 
the Conference because all the Powers 
interested have not yet replied to the 
preliminary questions addressed to 
them. The Swedish-Norwegian Govern- 
ment hopes, however, to be able to 
open the Conference in Stockholm next 
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year. What I wish to know is, first, 

anted that the Conference takes place, 
will it dea] with the existing state of 
affairs in the Moray Firth? I remember 
that the late Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in July of last year, stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government could not 
see any likelihood of being able to per- 
suade the North Sea Powers to forego 
their rights of fishing outside the terri- 
torial limit in Scottish waters, and this 
statement made one still more sceptical 
that, even if this Conference does meet, 
it will remedy, or even deal with, the 
state of affairs about which I am asking 
for information. But I also wish to 
know what is to happen until this Con- 
ference does take place? Is the exist- 
ing state of things to continue, or is it 
not? We who are interested in this 
question were put off last year, driven 
from pillar to post; we were directed 
from one Member of the Government to 
another Member of the Government, 
and obtained no satisfactory informa- 
tion at all. I am not using too strong 
a word when I say we were deluded into 
believing that negotiations were actually 
taking place, and that probably the 
Conference would assemble months be- 
fore the date which is now promised. 
I do not think that Her Majesty’s 
Government realise the gravity of the 
situation, and that is really why I have 
brought it before the House on the pre- 
sent occasion. It is really a question 
more for the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land than for the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs ; and I bring this matter 
before the House, not as representing 
the trawling interest—I bring it before 
the House from the point of view of the 
public good, of the fishing question as a 
whole. As regards the view which I 
hold on the question of opening or 
closing the Moray Firth, I am of the 
same opinion that the Lord Advocate 
expressed to-day. I should be very 
averse to expressing any definite opinion 
upon a question which I regard as one 
of natural history, and I should be pre- 
pared to follow a scientific Committee 
upon this matter. I cannot say what 
scientific opinion is, but even if it declared 
that it was advisable, in the fishing in- 
terest generally, that the Firth should 
be closed ¢o trawlers, I am_ perfectly 
ready to support that. This much is very 
clear—that it is not in the interests of 
one branch of the fishermen that I bring 
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this question forward. But my opinion 
is, Sir, that the present state of affairs 
is far more brought about by attention 
being paid to the necessities of electoral 
representation and the votes of the 
fishermen than really to the true fishing 
interests. I am strengthened in that 
opinion by an admission which was 
made not very long ago by a Scottish 
Member, a member of the Scottish 
Fishery Board, when he said that it 
was really a question of the inhabitants 
surrounding the Moray Firth taking 
measures for the Firth to be opened. 
That statement was disavowed, it is 
true, by the Government; but I would 
ask the Lord Advocate, who stated that 
no direct interest should be represented 
upon the Scottish Fishery Board, how 
comes it that'a member of this Fishery 
Board, Mr. Jameson, is, at the same 
time, secretary of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Fishery Association? To my mind 
it is very clear that, in spite of himself, 
he cannot help being directed by one 
special interest as regard to -his official 
position as member of the Board, and 
another by his private interest as secre- 
tary of this Fishing Association. How- 
ever, that is only by the way. But more 
important, in my mind, even than the 
fishing interest, is the actual condition 
of affairs brought about by the present 
state of the law in the Moray Firth. I 
say that the present state of affairs brings 
about falsehood and fraud, and is a direct 
incentive to violence and breaking the 
law. There has been case after case 
brought up, in which fishermen have 
got themselves into serious trouble, and 
fined and imprisoned through breaking 
the law—the law being so unjust that 
there was every temptation for them . 
to break the law. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member will not be in order 
in advocating an alteration of the law. 


Mr. PIRIE: Then, Sir, I would really 
ask how soon this state of affairs, which 
leads to direct antagonism between the 
foreigners and our own fishermen, bring- 
ing about, as I say, violence and the 
breaking of the law, is to cease? I 
would also say that the present state 
of affairs leads directly to fraud, for I 
have the very best information, Sir, 
that there are numbers of these 
trawlers 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is going now into 
the present state of the law, not its ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. PIRIE: I apologise, Sir; I will 
merely ask if there is any truth in the 
statement of the Swedish-Norwegian 
Government that the Conference will 
not assembl> until next year, and, if that 
is the case, what in the meantime is 
going to take place, and when the pre 
sent state of affairs may be put a stop 
tol 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): In view of the appeal which 
has been made by the Leader of 
the House for facilities to get on with 
the discussion of the London Govern- 
ment Bill, I will abstain from reply- 
ing, at the present time, to the very un- 
just attacks which have been made upon 
a section of my constituents, but I con- 
cur in all that the Chief Secretary has 
said on the subject. 


Sm W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) : 
Sir, the question has been raised 
whether some temporary arrangement, 
could not be made pending the 
settlement which we hope to see 
made by the Conference, and that is the 
point that I would most strongly urge 
upon Her Majesty’s Government—that 
they should try to get some temporary 
arrangement, some modus vivendt, to 
end this most unsatisfactory state of 
things which has been referred to by 
my honourable Friend. I quite agree 
that the position of affairs is most un- 
satisfactory, and the fact that my hon- 
ourable Friend has just drawn attention 
to, that there seems to be a difficulty 
in the early meeting of the Conference, 
very much strengthens the necessity, if 
possible, for coming to some arrange- 
ment whereby to stop the present un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. I think all 
the fishermen—and a large number of 
line fishermen are among my constitu- 
ents—regard the present state of things 
as almost intolerable. We all agree 
that the position is unsatisfactory, and 
we all agree that it should be put a stop 
to. But the question is, how it can be 
put a stop to? The complaint is that 
whereas foreign trawlers are allowed to 
go into the Moray Firth, British trawlers 
are not allowed. The specific complaint 
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is of inequality. Well, to my mind, 
that inequality could be removed, at 
any rate temporarily, if it is decided to 
exclude all, to exclude foreigners as well 
as our own trawlers, 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order! The honour- 
able Member is now complaining of the 
existing state of the law, and contending 
that it should be altered. 


Sm W., WEDDERBURN: I beg to 
explain, Sir. I have no proposal about 
a change in the law. My wish is to urge 
upon the Government certain measures 
with regard to the Conference; that is 
the sole thing that I wish to urge. 
The present strained state of affairs is 
owing to the British trawlers being 
excluded and the foreign trawlers being 


admitted. I want the Conference 
and negotiations, because foreign 
trawlers cannot be excluded by any 


change in the law, but only by agree- 
ment of the Governments under which 
they live, and I want to point out to the 
right honourable Gentleman that there 
are only two ways of making equality 
between foreign trawlers and British 
etrawlers. The first is by admitting 
British trawlers, and the second by ex- 
cluding foreign trawlers. The effect of 
admitting British trawlers would be to 
upset the whole existing policy of the 
Government and the Fishery Board, 
which we entirely approve. We consider 
that the Scotch Fishery Board is well 
acquainted with the needs of the Scotch 
fishermen. We have confidence in the 
Fishery Board, and we wish to support 
them. Therefore we do not wish this 
policy upset. If British trawlers are ad- 
mitted into the Moray Firth they will 
make as clean a sweep of the Moray 
Firth as they have made of the coasts 
of Scotland and England. They have 
cleared away their own fisheries, and 
they wish to come into the Moray Firth. 
I say that the matter ultimately will be 
decided upon the broad grounds of the 
proper protection of the supply of fish 
and fair play to all. What I am pressing 
upon Her Majesty’s Government has to 
do with the existing strained relations 
to which my honourable Friend referred, 
and that can best be remedied by an ex- 
change of active communication with 
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other Governments, and an agreement 
that for the time being all trawlers 
equally shall be excluded from the Moray 
Firth. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
I hope I may be allowed a few words to 
protest against the monstrous doctrine 
that the honourable Member who has 
just sat down preaches, that trawlers 
destroy fish, and therefore ought to be 
excluded. If the honourable Member 
had read a most excellent book dealing 
with the question of the natural history 
of fish, “The Resources of the Sea,” 
and also had studied the works of the 
Biological Institute at Plymouth, he 
would see that it is absolutely true that 
the spawn of fish float in the sea; that 
no trawler, no seine fisherman, can by 
any possibility harm the spawn of the 
fishery ; and that all these matters are 
delusions upon which an ignorant Scot- 
tish Fishery Board has excluded their 
own trawlers, and then others more 
ignorant and stupid than the Scotch 
Fishery Board come and want the 
Government to try and exclude the 
foreign trawlers. All this is founded 
upon the merest delusion, upon ignor- 
ance of the habits of the fish. Sir, I 
think it is outrageous that day after day 
Members should come here and put 
questions suggesting that the trawlers 
are injuring the supply of fish to the 
world. The Member for Ross-shire con- 
stantly suggests that without any re- 
buke, and it is allowed to go forth that 
trawlers are destroying the supply of 
fish. Everybody who has studied the 
habits of fish knows—[“ No”]—I say 
yes; all those who have scientifically 
studied the habits of fish are thoroughly 
well agreed that the trawler does no 
harm at all. 


Sim W. WEDDERBURN: The hon- 
ourable Member must be aware that a 
Bill is before the House introduced by 
a trawling Member to prevent the sale 
of immature fish. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 
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LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
[21st March }— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time. 


And which Amendment was— 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘no Bill dealing with the Local Government of 
the Metropolis will be satisfactory which while 
disturbing the existing system fails to simplify 
and complete it, and which at the same time 
renders more diflicult the attainment of the 
unity of London.”—(Mr. H. Gladstone.) 


Question again proposed— 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (Westmin- 
ster) said that he would make no excuse 
for intervening in the Debate, because 
Westminster, with the more central and 
historic portion of which the whole of his 
Parliamentary life, and a great deal of his 
non-Parliamentary life, had been most in- 
timately associated, had been singled 
out for an important and unique position 
in this Bill. But as a London Member, 
he would first ask leave to’ make 
remarks on the _ general 
It was one 


a few 
character of this Measure. 
more closely connected with the real in- 
terests of London than any that had 
been brought forward in this century. 
It dealt with a problem which seemed 
hopelessly complicated and difficult until 
it was taken up resolutely by the right 
honourable Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, and treated with a mingled 
simplicity and skill which made half the 
difficulties disappear and promised a satis- 
factory, if not a final, solution. He 
approached the subject in far from a 
Party spirit. It had always seemed to 
him a grave discredit, in which both poli- 
tical parties in the State had alike 
shared, that people who came to Eng- 
land to find the country and the nation 


|which had given to the world the form 


and spirit of Parliamentary method, its 
responsibility, and its representative 
principle—found when they came to 
London that spirit and that principle 
almost non-existent throughout the 
whole ground-floor of self-government in 
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London. As a nation, as a people, they 
boasted that on that principle all their 
liberties were founded. But in London, 
the capital of the British Empire and the 
metropolis of the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
vitality of that principle had been 
permitted to sink to its lowest ebb 
till it was almost extinct at its 
very base. Parochial government had 
killed it. They had only to look at the 
numerical polling for the three classes of 
elections—the Parliamentary, the County 
Council and the Vestry—and they would 
find that the Parliamentary came first, 
the County Council next, and the Vestry 
polling was immeasurably behind the 
other two, and ridiculously out of pro- 
portion to the importance of its func- 
tions in the life of the citizens. He (the 
speaker) had not been able to get the 
statistics. An honourable Friend of his, 
the Member for Wiltshire (Sir John 
Dickson-Poynder) had tried to get a 





Return; but he believed it was 
true that in the vestry elections 
an average of between five and 


10 per cent. of the electorate voted, and 
in a vast number of cases there was 
no contest at all. There was no soli- 
darity of local life; there was a com- 
plete stagnation of local interest ; there 
was no real exercise of the franchise. 
This was the disease. It was the most 
fatal one that could attack a nation or a 
community. It had gone on deepening 
and spreading as new populations had 
been added to this city, and while it 
had been growing unseen, under their 
feet, they had been fighting with shams ; 
they had been trying to apply two nos- 
trums, unification and _ centralisation, 
neither of which could have any effect 
but to increase the disease. Destroy the 
ancient Corporation of London. Would 
that increase the vitality of the repre- 
sentative principle in local areas all over 
London? Centralise still further and 
add to the strength of the County 
Council. Would that quicken the life 
of the electorate with regard to their 
local authority? No. It would only 
draw the interest and the sense of re- 
sponsibility from the local area to the 
central authority. To restore the repre- 
sentative principle to life in the local 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 


{COMMONS} 
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area, by giving it a new and larger 
sphere, and a more dignified form in 
which to act, was one of the great ob- 
jects, as he believed it would be one of 
the most far-reaching results, of this 
Bill. They believed this great object 
would be enhanced and ultimately se- 
cured in London by adding to the 
strength and dignity of the framework 
and organisation © of its Local 
Government. They believed that the 
larger and more dignified form of 
Local Government which throughout 
the country—in municipalities in- 
finitely less important than those 
to be incorporated under this Bill—had 
secured a healthy development of public 
interest in local affairs, had given new 
life to the exercise of the franchise in 
the electorate, and a greater sense of 
responsibility to the elected, would, 
although less complete, succeed in doing 
the same thing in London. Passing to 
the question of Greater Westminster, 
the honourable Member said if this was 
not the most important, it was certainly 
the boldest, the most picturesque and 
the most constructive feature of the Bill. 
The right honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) who opened this Debate 
singled out this portion of the 
Government proposals and poured the 
vials of his wrath upon it. He 
read to the House a paragraph of the 
Westminster Petition, which describes 
the area in somewhat flowery language, 
but with a not unnatural pride. And he 
said he (the speaker) would have an op- 
portunity of expanding this paragraph 
before the House. He (the speaker) was 
not responsible for the Petition, he was 
not going to expand the paragraph; 
what he was going to do was to show to 
the House that all the sting was drawn 
from the right honourable Gentleman’s 
bitterness by an absence of information 
so extensive and so varied that in order 
to make it clear to the House he would 
have to classify it under four heads— 
political, geographical, historical, and 
economic. He would endeavour to keep 
to his own order of argument in support 
of Greater Westminster, but he thought 
any reference he might have to make in 
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the course of that argument to the right 
honourable Gentleman’s remarks would 
fall under some one of these four heads. 
The lines on which the Bill had been 
crawn had admitted into the treatment 
of this portion of London historic and 
sentimental considerations, which were 
entirely in consonance with practical 
utility and efficient self-government. 
The Bill fixed and scheduled certain 
areas for the incorporation of borough 
councils, portions of London which 
already existed as solid areas of Local 
Government, and formed natural and 
proper units in the new scheme. The 
right honourable Gentleman said the 
areag in the schedule “ were arbitrarily 
selected on no settled plan,” and “ there 
was no principle in regard of the areas 
put in the Bill.” But there was a clear 
and definite principle—namely, that of 
selecting existing areas of Local Govern- 
ment. With the exception of the area 
in dispute, Westminster, all the 16 areas 
scheduled were now solid areas of Local 
Government. Not in form at the mo- 
ment, but in principle, the restoration 
of the City and Liberties of Westminster 
to the position of a solid area was in 
close accordance with the theory and 
practice of the Bill. That re-com}ina- 
tion had the most stately and anciert 
euthority. The existence of this area 
as a famous city was lost in the mists of 
bygone history. The right honourable 
Gentleman said that the Government’s 
proposals “showed a ruthless disregard 
of historical boundaries.” He was going 
to tell him something about historical 
boundaries. What was the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman’s definition of the 
word “historical”? He used to know 
something about history when he and 
the speaker were at Oxford together. 
Would 12 centuries do for him? He was 
afraid he could not go back further than 
that. At so recent a date, then, as the 
year 785 a charter of King Offa laid down 
the boundaries of Greater Westminster ; 
these were confirmed by King Edgar 
in 951—the boundaries, as far as they 
could be identified, that were in the Bill 
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of 1899. Two centuries later than the 
date mentioned, in 1174, they had this 
description from Fitzstephen :— 

“ About two miles westward of London, on 
the banks of the Thames, was a royal palace, 
‘an incomparable structure, guarded by a wall 
and bulwark’; and that ‘ between this and the 
City was a continued suburb, mingled with 
large and beautiful gardens and orchards be- 
longing to the citizens, who were themselves 
everywhere known and respected, above all 
others, for their civil demeanour, their goodly 
apparel, their table, their discourse.’” 


He would pass over a brief period of 500 
years, during which this area remained 
consolidated under the authority of the 
Abbot, then of the Bishop, then of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, to 
the date when two new bonds were cre- 
ated, one of which remained till 14 years 
ago, and the other was actually in ex- 
istence now. Since the reign of Edward 
VI.—for over 350 years—the City and 
Liberties continued (up to 1885) to be 
the Parliamentary Borough of West- 
minster. No one who was familiar with 
the population of London could have 
failed to notice that in the desert of 
local interest, in the absence of all soli- 
darity of local life, there was one tie and 
one tie only that in some measure sup- 
plied its place, and that was the Parlia- 
mentary representation of an area. It 
was at election times that the limits of 
a borough were studied, the inhabitants. 
got to know each other’s faces, and 
began to act together in two 
camps—with a common purpose. 
And in non-election times this bond 
was maintained, and brought into 
play whenever they wanted to give ex- 
pression to their political views. This 
bond existed—up to yesterday—for 
nearly four centuries in the City and 
Liberties of Westminster; and probably 
in a stronger form than anywhere 
else in the country. The right honour- 
able Gentleman scoffed at the suggestion 
that Westminster had sent distinguished 
statesmen to this House. He (the 
speaker) would have thought that he 
might have spared them the additional 
sneer at those of recent times, by recall- 
ing the names of John Stuart Mill, who 
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was Member for Westminster; or more 
recently that of one whose whole Parlia- 
mentary life was connected with Greater 
Westminster, whose memory was still 
fresh and grateful to many present as 
that of one who filled, if not with 
brilliancy, yet with an uprightness and 
purity of purpose that well supplied its 
place, the highest and most responsible 
offices in the State. And if he might 
be permitted to speak of the living, he 
might add that Greater Westminster 
now sent to this House a statesman 
whose name would be written in enduring 
letters in the history of an Empire 
whose first line of defence was its Navy. 
But Westminster had never given dis- 
tinguished statesmen to this House! 
What events, known only to the right 
honourable Gentleman, had eclipsed the 
fame of Charles James Fox, the cham- 
pion of the rights of Parliament, the 
“idol of the people,” and Member for 
the City and Liberties of Westminster? 
The right honourable Gertleman scoffed 
at the idea of Westminster having played 
an important part in the history of this 
country. Why, at election times the 
eyes of the whole country were upon it! 
It was the arena of contests whose issues 
decided the fate of Parties. Had the 
right honourable Gentleman, who would 
possibly claim for his Party some share 
of its former glories, forgotten that 
Westminster—this Greater Westminster 
reconstituted by the Bill—was_ the 
baitle-ground where the People fought 
against the Court, and Fox defeated the 
King, and Burdett had many a bitter 
struggle for popular rights? All this, 
the intensity within and the attention 
from without, made the area well 
recognised, and its limits familiar 
to the public eye. John Stuart Mill, 
whom he had already mentioned, 
when Member for Westminster, proposed 
to establish metropolitan boroughs, and 
the first of them was to be the City and 
Libertion of Westminster—the very area 
set up in the present BiJl. He would 
now refer to the other historic bond, 
which was also created more than 300 
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years ago, and in one form still existed. 
The right honourable Gentleman said 
that Greater Westminster “ had no shred 
of municipal tradition.” He was going 
to tell him something about municipal 
tradition. In the year 1585, in the 27th 
of Elizabeth, the Court of Burgesses was 
established as the local authority of the 
City and Liberties of Westminster. It 
was worth while to turn to the title of 
the Act for a description of the locality— 


“An Act for the Good Government of the 
City of Westminster and Liberties, the Seat 
of Royalty, the Receipt of the Nobles and 
Estate of the Honourable Council, the Sanc- 
tuary of all Justices, the Place of Parliament, 
the Show of all Nobles and of all Ambassadors 
coming from Foreign Parts.” 


The description of the population was 
hardly so complimentary— 


“The people thereof are greatlie encreased, 
and being for the most part withowte trade or 
mysterie are become poore, and many of them 
gyven whollie to vyce and idleness, lyvinge 
in contempte of all manner of officers within 
the said Cyttie for that their power to correcte 
and reforme them is not so sufficient in Lawe 
as in that behalfe were meete and requysite.” 


The “pleasant suburb” of Fitzstephen 
had become a populous city; and Seven 
Dials and the purlieus of St. John’s had 
already come into existence. The City 
and Liberties of Westminster was taken 
as an area for Local Government ; it was 
divided into 12 wards; a burgess and a 
deputy burgess were chosen for each, and 
two chief burgesses were chosen every 
year out of the whole. And this quaint 
form of Local Government proceeded to 
exercise its authority over this area, 
which was to be reconstituted by this 
sill. He would not trace its history. 
Tt had becn gradually shorn of its func- 
tions and responsibilities until nothing 
remained except such as was connected 
with Parliamentary elections in the three 
boroughs into which the old Westminster 
was divided in 1585. In all those three 
boroughs, i.e., throughout the proposed 
area, it published the List of Voters, 
convened the Revision Court, and sup- 
plied, in the person of its High Bailiff, 
the returning officer of each—the equi- 
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valent for that purpose of the mayor in 
municipal boroughs. He thought he 
had shown sufficiently that the limits of 
this area were deeply marked in history, 
had been familiarised to the inhabitants 
up to a very recent date by a stirring 
political life, and were used over a very 
long period for purposes, mutatis 
mutandis, similar to those contemplated 
in this Bill. Putting aside history and 
sentiment, he would give some practical 
reasons which justified the Government 
in their treatment of this area. The 
most convenient way would be to take 
the objections that had been raised. 
The right honourable Gentleman at- 
tacked the Bill as throwing together 
rich areas. Westminster a city of the 
rich! Why, in the proposed area, 60,000 
persons, or 30 per cent. of its whole 
population, lived in one or two-roomed 
tenements. And there were many slums 
which had not yet been dealt with, the 
improvement of which might well attract 
the earliest efforts of the new civic 
authority. The right honourable Gentle- 
man stated that each of our great muni- 
cipalities contained within its boundaries 
all classes, all sorts and conditions of 
men; it had its manufacturing, its in- 
dustrial, and its residential quarters ; 
and that all these conditions were want- 
ing in this new municipality. This 
statement showed a lack of knowledge 
which was positively startling in 
one who professed an  acquaint- 
ance with the condition of Greater 
Westminster. Why, within a few yards 
of this House there were factories and 
industries employing millions of capital 
and thousands of workpeople, and it was 
a matter of notoriety that Westminster 
did house what the right honourable 
Gentleman called “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men,” from the richest to the 
poorest. The right honourable Gentle- 
man seemed to imagine that Greater 
Westminster was confined to the Strand, 
Whitehall, Victoria Street and Piccadilly. 
He (the speaker) would invite him to step 
outside those thoroughfares—to Clare 
Market, to Soho, and to the slum area 
near Peter Street—and he thought he 
would find there poverty and misery 
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enough to persuade him that since the 
existing machinery of Local Government 
had not avoided insanitation and over- 
crowding, it might well be replaced, and 
that the Corporation of Greater West- 
minster could have no task more noble 
and humane than that of ameliorating 
the condition of the poor in their midst, 
by exercising the powers of the laws 
affecting public health and the housing 
of the working classes which this Bill 
would vest in them, and which they were 
bound to exercise within the borough. 
The right honourable Gentleman said 
that there was no community of interest 
between one part of Westminster and 
another. Why, at this moment provision 
was being made at Millbank, in the area 
of the Westminster Vestry, for re-housing 
the people displaced at Clare Market, in 
the area of the Strand District Board. 
The right honourable Gentleman stated 
that whilst a great city like Birmingham 
or Leeds kept its workmen within its 
boundaries, Westminster got rid of them. 
Why, at least 40 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Westminster was a working-class 
population. The House would remember 
that a year ago a Bill was brought into 
this House, the main feature of which was 
to drive out 6,000 working people resident 
in Westminster in order that a poor dis- 
trict might be converted into a rich one 
for the benefit of a speculative enterprise. 
That Bill was energetically opposed by 
the Westminster Vestry. Who was 
it that now accused Westminster of 
driving out its working people? It 
was the right honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) who gave his name to that 
Bill, and spoke and voted in this House 
in favour of that cruel proposal of 
expropriation. To pass on to other 
objections—it was said the area was 
too unwieldy ; but it ranked seventh in 
the scheduled list in respect of area. It 
was said the population was too large; 
but it ranked fifth in population. It was 
said that the rateable value was too 
great; but some particular one among 
the areas must have a greater rateable 
value than the others. Rateable value 
alone could not and should not determine 
what the administrative area should be. 
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If one must be first, why not Westmin- 
ster? Westminster would be first in 
rateable value, but it would be fourth in 
the number of rated householders, eighth 
in the number of houses, and, as he had 


pointed out, seventh in area and fifth in 
population. One reason for a Greater 
Westminster, which certainly should 
commend itself to the honourable Gentle- 
man opposite, was the saving that would 
be effected in the administrative expen- 
diture. It stood to reason that when 
they had five separate authorities, each 
with a complete staff, doing the same 
class of work, that they could do that 
work for far less money through one 
authority and one staff. From the return 
of the present expenditure all over the 
proposed area of Westminster, and that 
in a neighbouring borough equal in area, 
houses, and population, but governed by 
one authority, he found that the adminis- 
trative expenses of the former were 
£26,888, and of the latter £15,797. 
There could be no question that the com- 
bination of separate areas into one unit 
must lead to economy of administration. 
He had another reason to urge, which, if 
it applied only to the more central and 
historic portion of Greater Westminster, 
should appeal, he thought, to all friends 
of this Bill. Whatever might be said, 
whatever must be said, derogatory to the 
parochial form of government, the West- 
minster Vestry, the local governing 
authority of that portion, had made the 
best of it. The representative principle 
has been kept alive there, and the vestry 
—on which, it was true, there were men 
of high position—was composed largely 
of men drawn from the people, men who 
had realised their responsibilities. That 
body showed its enlightenment by becom- 
ing the protagonist of this movement 
for incorporation in London. They 
petitioned for a Charter for them- 
selves—they would have petitioned 
for a Charter for the whole if 
they could have spoken for the whole. 
When it was refused they called a Con- 
ference of the larger London vestries to 
advance and urge on the Government 
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the reform that was now being made, 
And the other day, when the Bill was 
before them which by its operation was 
bound to extinguish more than a hundred 
of them—to deprive them of positions 
of which they are very proud, and to cut 
short their little public life, in which they 
have worked so creditably—they sunk all 
personal considerations, and they gave a 
majority of five-sixths in favour of the 
Bill, They knew what they were doing, 
for when the numbers of the. division 
were announced one called out. “ Now 
bring in the executioner!” Another—he 
was a discontented Radical—said, “ We 
shan’t even smell the turtle soup.” But 
the vote was a final act of loyalty not 
only to the historic traditions, but to the 
practical and permanent interests of 
Westminster. This tribute, which he was 
glad to pay to the Westminster Vestry, 
brought him to the last point which he 
had to notice in the right honourable 
Gentleman’s remarks. The right honour- 
able Gentleman fell into a singular con- 
fusion which it did not require a 
knowledge of history, but an elementary 
acquaintance with the provisions of the 
Bill to avoid. He attacked the West- 
minster Vestry, which had presented a 
petition in support of the Bill, and he said 
the Bill “bestowed upon Lord Onslow 
and his vestry the dignity of a great 
municipal corporation.” The vestry did 
not belong to Lord Onslow, though Lord 
Onslow belonged to the vestry. But 
this Westminster Vestry, of which Lord 
Onslow was a most valued member, was 
only one of five vestries (or rather four 
vestries and one district board) that 
now formed the local governing bodies 
in Greater Westminster. And under the 
Bill this vestry was extinguished ; and 
only 14 of the members of this vestry, 
only 14 people from the area that is now 
governed by it, could be on the new 
borough council. But the right honour- 
able Gentleman said that the Bill 
“bestowed on Lord Onslow and his vestry 
the dignity of a great municipal cor- 
poration.” What did the right honour- 
able Gentleman mean? He had dealt 
with the right honourable Gentleman's 
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criticism on the Westminster scheme. 
He had met that criticism with indis- 
putable facts. The right honourable 
gentleman had spoken of a “ruthless 
disregard of historical boundaries.” He 
(the speaker) had shown him that no 
area in London possessed boundaries so 
deeply marked in history as this Greater 
Westminster. The right honourable 
Gentleman had said it “had no shred of 
municipal tradition.” He had shown 
that its municipal traditions were 1,000 
years old. The right honourable Gentle- 
man had derided the statesmen it had 
sent to this House. He had referred him 
to the leaders of his Party who had re- 
presented it. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman had asked scornfully what part 
it had played in the history of the 
country. He had shown him it was the 
arena of memorable victoriesfor popular 
rights. The right honourable (Gentle- 
man built up an attack on “the West- 
minster Vestry ” being turned into a cor- 
poration on an argument which he (the 
speaker) had proved had no meaning. 
And, he trusted he had made these 
things clear to the House in temperate 
language. He was one of those who 
thought that in this House strong lan- 
guage was dangerous unless it was 
backed by arguments and by knowledge. 
The right honourable Gentleman called 
the claim of Westminster to incorporation 
“grotesque,” and the proposal of the 
Government “ preposterous.” The words 
were not his, but the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman’s. But he thanked the 
right honourable Gentleman for 
supplying him with adjectives which 
he thought—although he left that en- 
tirely to the judgment of the House— 
more accurately applied to a traveller 
who set out on the adventurous journey 
of criticism with ai wallet empty of in- 
formation, and a staff of argument that 
broke as soon as it touched the ground. 
He would briefly deal with an importaat 
objection which had been raised in the 
course of this Debate, that this Greater 
Westminster would be too powerful 
a corporation, that it would “over- 
shadow the County Council,” as one 
Member said, or that it would be able 
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to resist the wishes of Parliament, as the 
Member for South Leeds (Mr. Lawson 
Walton) apprehended. He noticed that 
when the honourable Member for Ply- 
mouth (Sir E. Clarke), in the course of 
his brilliant speech, referred to a cen- 
tralised London municipality becoming 
a danger to Parliament, the right hen- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for East 
Fife (Mr. Asquith) resented any such 
possibility. What then became of the 
fears of his supporter behind him that 
Greater Westminster would be able to 
resist the wishes of Parliament? The 
honourable Member for South Leeds 
Lawson Walton) stated that Greater 

estminster would desire to go on add- 
ing to its powers, and would be so 
strong that Parliament could not resist 
the demand. The idea of these muni- 
cipalties resisting Parliament appeared 
to him (the speaker) impossible. 
But, as between them and_ the 
County Council, their relations were 
laid down by a separate set of func- 
tions that must always be performed by 
the central body and the local body. 
There were functions relating to the 
whole of London which must be per- 
formed by the central body, and which 
could not be performed by any other 
authority. There were functions which 
must be performed by a local body. 
And it seemed to him that the clear line 
that was drawn between these two classes 
of functions would automatically pre- 
serve the character and the importance 
of the County Council. He would deal 
last with the objections which had been 
raised within the area. For, of course, 
the House was aware that the vestries 
comprised in the borough of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and the borough of 
the Strand had objected to the Bill. 
Naturally, after what he had said, he 
did not admit the validity of those objec- 
tions. He had not time to go into the 
question of alternative combinations for 
this area, but he could show to the House 
that if this was not the only combina- 
tion of these districts that could have 
been made—and he believed it was the 
only one—there was no other combina- 
tion that would not have been met by 
objections of the same sort, and founded 
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on far stronger grounds. There was 
practically no reasonable alternative to 
the Government proposal to create 
Greater Westminster. He was glad that 
the historic associations on which he 
had dwelt were to be enshrined and 
perpetuated ina new form. It had been 
no mean City, this Westminster. It was 
teeming with traditions which reminded 
them of great names and of great events 
in the growth of England; but still 
more was the history of Westminster in- 
stinct with the spirit of which its very 
name reminded the world, of that long 
and irresistible march of popular eman- 
cipation Jeading up to the freest and 
purest government in the world, based 
upon the people’s franchise, and respon- 
sible directly and immediately to the 
people’s will. And what they proposed 
doing by this Bil) was to take that 
historic area and place within its old- 
established limits a new form of local 
government which, he believed, would 
bring to the community within it, and 
to what he might cal] the domestic side 
of political life, the same sense of re 
sponsibility and the same confidence 
which parliamentary government had 
given to the nation at Jarge. It had 
been said that it was not an heroic Bill. 
He begged leave to differ. It was a Bill 
which would excite animosities and 
which would excite animosities and heart- 
burnings in London—those “ embittered 
controversies” with which the right 
honourable Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had threatened them—which would 
last to the next parliamentry election, 
which would perhaps be in their most 
crucial stage about that time. Let them 
not disguise this fact from themselves 
on that side of the House. It was a 
brave Bill for a Party to bring in which 
drew no small portion of its strength 
from the area to which it applied. But 
they would have their compensation. 
Time would vindicate their wisdom and 
courage. And.when all that it disturbed 
was settled and ordered for the better, 
the vast population of London would 
remember a disinterested effort of 
statesmanship, and would be grateful to 
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the Party and the man who gave a new 
and larger life to the popular aspira- 
tions for self-government in the greatest 
city the world would ever see. 


Government Bill. 


*Mr. BURNS’ (Battersea): Mr. 
Speaker, my well-known  connec- 
tion with London government is 
my excuse for taking part in this 
Debate, and it is rather appropriate 
that a Londoner born and bred—not 
like the honourable Member who has 
just sat down—and a Westminster ap- 
prentice, who learned his trade in the 
heart of the City of Westminster, should 
say a few words on the subject now 
before the House. It is curious that in 
this connection I should have the 
honour of representing in this House 
what was once a possession of the 
Abbey of Westminster—namely, the 
parish of Battersea. This 1 will say on be- 
half of the parish, that if the Abbots of 
Westminster were half as pretentious 
as the Westminster petition and 80 
self-assertive and dogmatic as the West- 
minster vestry and the honourable 
Member who represents Westminster in 
this House, I do not wonder at Batter- 
sea giving the Abbots notice to quit, 
because if I had to choose between the 
rule of King Harold, the ancient Lord 
of Battersea, and the kind of represen- 
tation from Westminster lately, give me 
the lordship of the King rather than 
the stilted superiority which hails from 
Westminster now. I want to deal with 
the wants of the Bill, and I venture to 
address myself to it from the point of 
view of a county councillor who has 
taken some interest in the matter, and, 
in so doing, I wish to say that I regard 
the Bill as not a very big Bill, and, on 
the face of it, not the bad Bill that some 
people think; but there are in it sug- 
gestions which imply much danger to 
centralised municipal life unless there 
are rigorous safeguards, while there is 
every ground for suspecting that some 
of the reasons that have induced the 
framing of the Bill are not fraught with 
kindly consideration for the London 
County Council. It is because I believe 
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that this Bill is now presented for| London County Council. I should also 
Second Reading so that the right hon-| like something similar done with the 


ourable Gentleman in charge of it may 
know the-views of Members that I ven- 
ture at perhaps greater length than I 
otherwise would to make a few sug- 
gestions which I trust may be of a 
practical character, with a view to the 
improvement of the Bill if it passes 
Second Reading. We must all admit 
that the present condition of London 
government is insufferable and intoler- 
able. We cannot have, as we have now, 
something like 400 bodies ali told, more 
or less representative, more or less 
wasteful, more or less over-lapping each 
other, and more or less infringing on 
each other’s work and authority. We 
cannot have, as we have at present, such 
a tremendous drain on the public-spirited 
energy of the citizens of London as is 
evidenced by the fact that in all the 
London governing bodies there are 
something like 5,000 representatives re- 
quired to meet the demands of all these 
local bodies. The result is that we see 
time wasted, energy dissipated, pro- 
fusion in cost, confusion in government, 
and leakage everywhere. This condi- 
tion of things has become so bad that 
the Government have thought fit to 
amend it by giving dignity to local 
bodies, conferring titles on chairmen, 
and in other ways to make good govern- 
ment out of the present defective ad- 
ministration. But I think the Govern- 
ment has not made the best attempt. 
I would have preferred, before local 
bodies were touched at all, that some 
of the centralised bodies that are now 
nominated or indirectly elected should 
have been still further merged and con- 
centrated. I should have preferred to 
have seen the City merged into the 
County Council, or, if you like, the 
County Council merged into the City, 
because that would be the leaven that 
would leaven the lump. I should like 
to have the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
reorganised in some such way as would 
prevent a nominated or an indirectly 
elected body spending an enormous sum 
of money without that check and con- 
trol and those efficient safeguards that 
are shown in ordinary vestries or in the 





Thames Conservancy, by merging it 
into the County Council. I should 
like to see our rivers, water, 
drainage, bridges, and embankments 
all in the hands of one municipal 
authority, with means, power, dignity, 
and authority, doing for London as a 
whole what three or four centralised 
bodies are now only able to do in- 
efficiently. The Government have done 
none of these things, and this Bill does 
not tend for metropolitan unity in any 
sense. It leaves the City alone for 
reasons which, perhaps, the City will 
some day find out are not to its per- 
manent advantage. It glorifies West- 
m aster to an extent that Westminster, 
either in its past or present, does not 
deserve, and which its history during 
the last 50 years does not justify. It 
belittles the County Council; it does 
not touch the Thames Conservancy ; and 
in some way it breaks up in the most 
ruthless way the local life and the civic 
centre of the absorbed areas in a manner 
not expected from a Conservative 
Government, which generally is supposed 
to regard public spirit and civic tradi- 
tions as being the achievements of a 
Conservative people and the monopoly 
of the Conservative Party. Generally 
speaking, this Bill shows the hand of 
the municipal amateur with a provincial 
spirit and a desire to weaken London 
as against certain large monopolies 
which welcome division and the break- 
ing up of the unified control of London. 
In a way, the Bill helps those as against 
the common interests of London. Had 
this question been approached in a 
proper spirit we should have seen the 
consolidation of smaller areas, to which 
I am not opposed, into manageable dis- 
trict councils, making the present areas 
into wards of the larger district councils. 
I am afraid that will not happen, and 
cannot happen, if the Privy Council, 
ignorant of local feeling and not amen- 
able to local sentiment, is allowed to do 
what this Bill gives it power to do. 
We want district councils with full power 
for local work, each autonomous, each 
in its own area, but subordinate to the 
P 2 
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central authority in matters common 
to London as a whole. I believe if that 
had been done and the Poor Law busi- 
ness had been added to the functions of 
these new district councils, you would 
have commingled many interests, and 
have concentrated an appeal to a wider 
area of public men, with the result that 
better men would be induced to join in 
the communal service of London. I find 
that this Bill has one or two other de- 
fects in regard to the areas with which 
it deals. It takes rateable value, and not 
population, as a basis of the area. Why 
you. take rateable value I cannot under- 
stand. Population should be the basis, 
the unit of the area. 


An HonourABLE Memuper: Population 
is also taken into account. 


*Mr. BURNS: Well, it does, and it 
does not; it whispers it to the ear, but 
breaks it to the hope. Let us take 
Westminster, with a population of 
200,000 and a rateable value of five 


millions. And take Chelsea—it has a 
less population than Stepney and a 
higher rateable value; but I 


think that Stepney, with its larger 
population, deserves more credit for its 
smaller rateable value than either West- 
minster or Chelsea for their large 
rateable values, which is not due to their 
own industry or energy, but to a mere 
accident. The great institutions with 
which these two parishes are blessed 
have not been achieved from the contri- 
butions of the ratepayers of Westminster 
or Chelsea, but from the Imperial funds, 
to which the whole nation subscribes. 
It seems to me that this Bill might have 
gone somewhat further: it ought to have 
struck a central rate all over London. 
It ought to have raised the central rate, 
which only averages 4s., into 5s., or even 
6s. If that had been done, you would 
have put an end to the cry that you are 
building up cities of the rich and making 
parishes of the poor. At the same time, 
when you are dividing the areas you 
should have increased the equalisation 
grant to the poorer districts. The 
poorer districts would have consented to 
the new areas if they had known that 
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the equalisation grant would be in- 
creased, so that the poor districts and 
the rich districts would bear their bur- 
dens equally. This Bill does not touch 
that question, and in some respects it 
prevents genuine equalisation being re- 
sorted to. For instance, we find West- 
minster and other West End parishes 
with an equalisation grant paying 5s. or 
5s. 6d. in the £ for rates, whereas if you 
go to Bow or Bromley they pay from 
6s. 8d. to 8s. in the £ for rates. Bow, 
Bromley, Poplar, and other parts of the 
East End of London are over-taxed and 
poverty-stricken mainly because of past 
neglect and the segregation of London 
into districts of the rich and parishes 
of the poor to such an extent as became 
a public scandal. I trust that some 
effort will be made by the Government 
to remove this anomaly. I believe if 
they inquire into the matter they will 
see what honourable Members see, that 
this Bill prevents the equalisation of the 
rates all over London being readjusted 
as easily as it might be. I shall be told 
that this Bill does not touch equalisa- 
tion. I know it, and that is one of its 
sins of omission. No Bill for the re- 
adjustment of areas ought to be touched 
until the equalisation of rates is properly 
treated. If you want to know the reason 
why, turn up the speech of Mr. Wheeler, 
a clergyman, at a meeting at the West 
End, who said that Kensington did not 


have the handling of its own money to - 


the extent that they would like. You 
are going to confer dignities upon Ken- 
sington and Chelsea and Westminster, 
and to create 19, or 25, or 30 district coun- 
cils, with mayors and aldermen and all 
these new powers. But every power that 
you give them slackens their interest in 
their poorer brethren, and prevents the 
poorer parishes having that grasp on the 
equalised rate which they now have. 
Then, Sir, there is not a word in the Bill 
about the indebtedness of the parishes. 
Some parishes have no indebtedness at 
all. One parish in South London has 
only a debt of £300, while two or three 
adjoining parishes have a great deal of 
debt. What the Bill should have done, 
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in constituting the areas, was to have 
eonsolidated the debts and equalised the 
payment of the whole of the central 
charges. In this way much good would 
be done. A view taken by some honcur- 
able Members is that London is not a 
city; that London has no corporate 
civic life. What, they ask, does Hamp- 
stead know of Poplar or Westminster, 
of Bow or Bromley? That is a very bad 
theory to promulgate in the House of 
Commons, and it ought not to come 
from honourable Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. It is this breaking 
up into different sections which ought 
to be regarded as one _ population 
that is destroying the belief of the very 
poor in the capacity of London to cope 
with their poverty; and it goes far in 
the way of depriving rich men of that 
sense of imagination that springs from 
a high public spirit, which can only be 
maintained by bearing each others’ bur- 
dens—the rich and the poor, the poor 
and the rich. I do protest against this 
attempt to belittle London as a whole 
for the glorification of thé new district 
councils. Now, an honourable Mem- 
ber of this House, who is also a member 
of the London County Council, last night 
said that this Bill was intended to de- 
stroy the apathy that exists in London 
in regard to local life. But will it kill 
that apathy by giving the chairman of 
the vestries the title of mayor, and 
making some mediocrities into aldermen? 
Will it make disinterested, public- 
spirited citizens of them? Not a bit of 
it, in the event of their not having been 
public-spirited before these titles were 
conferred. Disinterested public spirit 
springs only from a sense of duty to the 
community, a sentiment which this Bill 
does not make for. It does not ac- 
knowledge local circumstances, and the 
real local patriotism based upon local 
traditions ; in fact, the Bill will stamp it 
out in many places. I come now to 
what I consider the actual defects of the 
Bill, and I shall deal first with finance. 
The Bill says that henceforth the London 
County Council shall practically cease to 
be the finance authority for the local 
governing bodies. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Islington—to whom I want thus 
publicly to bear testimony and apprecia- 
tion for the way he has devoted his 
financial knowledge and commercial ex- 
perience to the service of London—told 
us he had been a member for 10 years of 
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the Finance Committee of the London 
County Council. That is a warrant that 
he knows as much about the finance of 
the London County Council as anybody. 
He shares the view of every Moderate on 
the Council that it would be a mistake 
to take from the London County Council 
control in finance of the local bodies. 
I go further and say that it will be a 
blunder, and if it is so taken away some 
day we will prove it to be a crime. 
What are the facts? In ten years the 
London County Council has granted 
nearly 500 loans to local bodies, amount- 
ing in all to 34 millions. The money 
was granted cheaply, promptly, and 
under conditions which prevented large 
legal expenditure. There is no charge 
of extravagance against the London 
County Council in regard to finance. It 
has done its work economically, and its 
probity in administration is admitted. 
Then, neither the vestries nor the Local 
Government Board can so adequately 
secure that the rate of interest on the 
loans shall be reasonable. We can get 
money cheaper than any other public 
body. The banks trust us; they regard 
our stocks as easily negotiable (the 
“Roseberys” stand high); they have 
got used to our system, and I do not 
see why it should be changed. Let me 
point out what might happen were it 
changed. Supposing the manager of a 
big insurance company came to the Bat- 
tersea Vestry, which wanted £150,000 in 
order to build an electric light station, 
baths, or dust destructors. Supposing 
that insurance manager wanted to in- 
crease the lending branch of his concern 
—what would be easier than that he 
should go to the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Vestry, who 
might have an account at the same 
bank. That kind of thing and the 
results that spring from it cannot be 
safe-guarded against if the local autho- 
rity has the power in regard to loans 
whjch can now be only exercised under 
the admirable control of the Finance 
Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil. On that Committee there are five or 
six bankers—like the honourable Mem- 
ber for London University and the hon- 
ourable Member for Islington—who put 
each of these loans to local bodies 
under thorough criticism and rigid super- 
vision. My advice is, let these loans be 
conducted as heretofore, and not take 
them out of the hands of the Londou 
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County Council. My next point is in 
connection with a question of assess- 
ment. It is still to be left to the over- 
seers. We had a very significant state- 
ment against that view from the over- 
seers Of Islington. If you allow the 
overseers to continue their assessment 
and the levying of the rate you will 
find this kind of thing go on: In some 
districts the publicans and sinners cap- 
ture the majority of the overseers, with 
the result that railways, pumping sta- 
tions and such like works are made to 
pay as high as they can, and the pub- 
licans and sinners as low as possible. 
Again, sometimes the teetotallers capture 
the overseers, who then put the screw 
on the publicans and sinners as hard as 
they can. You would stop all that by 
letting the district council make the 
assessment through its responsible 
confirmed - by - Council committee, and 
prevent the financial jerrymandering 
that takes place. I come now to the 
power which is given by the Bill to the 
district councils to promote Bills. Why 
should you grant such power to local 
authorities, who will have far more re- 
stricted powers than a corporation under 
the Borough Funds Act? I do not object 
to any single municipal entity like a 
municipal corporation having the power 
either to promote or oppose Parlia- 
mentary Bills. But I cannot see why 
Battersea or Chelsea or any other dis- 
trict council which is in a different 
position, which wants some public 
work carried out, should not go to the 
London County Council and ask it to 
insert a clause in its General Powers 
Bill. This Bill as it stands is going to 
make for more extravagance in the 
rates, to lead to needless litigation, to 
create bad feeling between the local 
authorities and the central authority, 
and it will play the game of monopolist 
water, gas, tramway, and other com- 
panies which incidentally want these 
district councils to promote Bills ‘for 
their gain. If they can get the local 
bodies pitted against the London County 
Council their grasp on London will be 
as easy in the future as it has been in 
the past. Then, my second point is 
about the aldermen. A number of hon- 
ourable Members seemed to be very de- 
fective in their historical reading re- 
garding local government. Aldermen 
were not in the Bill of 1835. The clause 
appointing them was only slipped in by 
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the House of Lords, not that they be- 
lieved in aldermen, but to prove the 
necessity of a Second Chamber. The first 
scheme for aldermen in the London 
County Council was to give them a 
tenure of office of five years. Speaking 
from my experience of the London 
County Council, the title of aldermen 
alone does not attract the best men to the 
Council; and, generally speaking, they 
are not necessary. But when we are 
told that these aldermen on the new 
local bodies are to be elected annually 
in small instalments, and beyond these, 
co-opted persons, neither aldermen 
nor councillors, are to be co-opted 
as both commissioners and library com- 
mitteemen, it is carrying the principle 
of non-representative element too far, 
and I strongly protest against it. The 
honourable and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth last night emphasised the neces- 
sity of vestrymen being returned to the 
London County Council. He said it 
would tend to destroy Party spirit and 
bring the central authority into touch 
with the local authorities. I am not so 
sure that the honourable and learned 
Member would have said what he did 
say had he had actual experience of the 
loca] vestries and vestrymen on the 
council, I doubt whether it would 
destroy Party spirit, which cannot be 
objected to if not carried too far. But 
I will tell you what it would probably 
do if we substituted the present system 
for representatives of the vestries on 
the London County Council. These 
would have local projects, their 
local supporters; and _ their local 
knowledge would be used, and the 
best part of their time would be de- 
voted to engineering local improvements 
through the London County Council. 
Their presence in the London County 
Council would make local jobs for local 
men, and for local favouritism of 
a kind which I do not wish to see re 
peated in any form, either on the ves- 
tries or on the London County Council. 
There is another serious blot on the 
Bill I must refer to—that is the 
Building Act proposal. After the 
able speech of the honourable Member 
for Bodmin, why it is that this ridiculous 
proposal is to be proceeded with I can- 
not conceive. Why the administration 
of the Building Act should be relegated 
in any particular to these new district 
councils, if it thinks so fit, by order of 
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the Privy Council, I cannot understand. 
The Building Act is well administered 
now. No one disputes it. Take up any 
technical newspaper, such as the 
“Builder,” or the “ Engineer,” which is 
just now discussing this part of the Bill, 
and you find that there is not a 
single complaint against the London 
County Council. On the contrary, the 
largest builders who have contracts in 
different parts of the City take exception 
to the Bill in this respect. And for this 
reason, that one set of regulations may 
be made by one district council, and 
another set of regulations by another 
district council; the different surveyors 
in the different districts might interpret 
all these regulations quite differently. 
If these officers were paid by 
salary—only possible so long as 
employed by central council—and not 
by fees, we should not have had this 
ridiculous proposal before us. The only 
authority which ought to deal with the 
administration of the Building Act is 
the authority which already deals with 
fires, explosives, building subsidencies, 
and erections of all kinds. A good illus- 
tration in support of this view occurred 
the other day in the big fire in New 
York. I believe the Chief Commissioner 
of Police, to his credit be it said, 
is ascertaining the views of the 
London County Council as to the neces- 
sity of strengthening the control over 
big hotels. What will happen if the 
district surveyors have the interpretation 
of the Building Act, especially in West- 
minster, where there is the largest 
amount of rateable property, and where 
you have so many of these very big 
hotels and flats? Do you mean to tell 
me that if we had had a proper adminis- 
tration of the Building Act we should 
have had such a monstrosity as what is 
known as Hankey’s Mansions? If you 
were to have the administration of the 
Act in the hands of the local bodies, we 
should have the jerry-builder and the 
pottering engineer unduly influencing 
the local surveyor. Even at pre 
sent we have great difficulty in dealing 
with sky signs and advertisements, and 
if the regulation of these were handed 
over to the local bodies there would be 
no regulation of public order in London. 
There is another point I want to make, 
and I wish the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to take note of it. Ihave gone into 
the question of the expense of elections 
in London. In 1894 the Guardians’ 
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elections cost £10,000, the Vestry elec- 
tions £12,000, the London County Coun- 
cil elections £10,000, and the School 
Board elections £10,000. In one year, 
when all these elections took place, oyer 
£40,000 was spent, not by the candidates, 
but by the ratepayers. What the candi- 
dates spent was in addition. Now, I 
believe, if you do not destroy this clause 
in the Bill making the elections annual 
youare going to prevent really good men 
coming forward; because the trials of 
an election in London for busy men 
have hindered sensitive and weakly men 
who were otherwise good candidates from 
coming forward for the suffrages of their 
fellow-electors. On the ground of ex- 
pense and of getting good men, I sin- 
cerely trust that we shall have nothing 
less than triennial elections. As to the 
question of wards, I think we ought te 
safeguard the probability of any Party 
jerrymandering the different areas of 
London. The London County Counc 
has hitherto administered this provision 
of the Bill with great impartiality, and 
there is no reason for taking the power 
of fixing and arranging the wards from 
the London County Council and handing 
it over to the district councils. A sus- 
picion would enter into Party political 
life if that were done which does not 
now exist. Another part of the Bill sur- 
prises me. The Government is doing 
everything in its power to prevent 
diseased meat coming into the country, 
to stop tuberculosis, to muzzle dogs, and 
in every way to prevent disease from 
spreading over the whole country. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board is even 
bringing in a Bill to make influenza an 
infectious disease. But what is the 
Government going to do by this Bill? 
They are going to remove the control of 
the dairies—with which so much of the 
health of our children and young people 
is concerned—the cow-sheds and the 
slaughter-houses from the London 
County Council to these new local autho- 
rities. Not satisfied with this, they are 
going to take the lodging-houses away 
from the London County Council. I 
never was one of those who thought that 
the London County Council ought to do 
everything, or can do everything; but 
there are certain powers which only a 
centralised body can properly exercise. 
Why were the lodging-houses taken from 
the police? It was because the police 
had not the experience, could not com- 
mand the officers, and could not possibly 
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know the conditions of the lodg‘ug- 
houses so well as the London County 
Council could. The Government, there-| 
fore, took the lodging-houses from the 
police and gave them to the Londcn 
County Council, and now, when these 
are being admirably organised and in- 
spected at the smallest possible expense, 
they are going to be handed over to the 
local authorities. The effect will be 
that these places will become what under 
the perfunctory police they too long were 
—centres of disease, of crime, and of other 
abominations, which I need not go into. 
Under the London County Council the 


number of these lodging-houses were 
reduced, the sanitation was im- 
proved, and the temptations to 


crime were removed by the kindly at- 
tention of the Committee, composed of 
ell parties, which make personal 
visits to the houses, and in many cases 
help the poor tenants from a low 
condition into decent employment. 
And then you propose to take over to 
some extent some part of the adminis- 
tration of the Shop Hours Act. I put 
it to the Lonourable Member for London 
University, who deserves every credit 
for what he has done for shop assistants, 
though I differ from him in nearly every 
particular in politics, would he not 
rather have Mr. Spencer, of the Public 
Control Committee, and his able and 
experienced staff looking after the shops 
of London than a man appointed by 
vestry, who would devote, not the whole 
of his time, but only a few hours a day 
or week io the work? Of course he 
would. Now I come to the remission 
of powers. This is a most extraordinary 
provision. For what do we find? We 
find that these new municipalities are to 
have no more power than the district 
councils now possess. I am not opposed 
to these district councils having more 
power, but. I say it is not mutual and 
reciprocal. What is more, when once 
a majority of these municipalities de- 
cide upon certain powers, or the trans- 
fer of certain powers from the Council 
to the district council, there is no re- 
vocation on the part of the County 
Council itself. This probably means 
that we shall have the majority of the 
municipal councils with the bulk of the 
rateable value, but with a minority of 
population, receiving powers from the 
Council that would relieve their, local 
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districts. Then we come to Weat- 
minster. Now, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
for the life of me see why Westminster 
should not be cut into two, or even 
three. I do not share the view that the 
honourable Member for Westminster 
has expressed—that its historical tra- 
ditions are such as to justify its being 
made a universal grab-all, swallowing 
up the Strand and three or four other 
parishes. I most strongly but respect- 
fully protest against the absorption of 
the larger city of Westminster in the 
way suggested. I beiieve the area is 
too large; I believe it ought to be 
divided. it is full of hotels, of lords, of 
flats, of birds of passage, and birds of 
paradise; but I protest against the 
human interest being subordinated to 
mere height of structure, or breadth 
of street, or greater rateable value. I 
trust that this particular district may 
be sub-divided in some way that the 
House of Commons can suggest. West- 
minster three centuries ago. did some 
thing for its poor, but now it is turn- 
ing them out into Battersea, Fulham, 
and Wandsworth, whose working classes 
have to undertake the burden of which 
its pinchbeck nobility are thus relieving 
themselves. 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: What 
about the Westminster Improvement 
Bill? 


*Mr. BURNS: One swallow does not 
make a summer, and one step in the 
direction of relief, in which I assisted 
Westminster, does not cover the evic- 
tion of the poor in that part of London. 
But I go from that to the housing ques- 
tion. And what does this Bill do? It 
enables local authorities, under certain 
conditions, to deal with the housing 
problem. Let me give an illustration 
of how the housing problem will pro- 
bably be dealt with under the Bill. In 
Islington this week 200 people were 
“dishoused” for sanitary reasons. The 
law insisted that the local authority 
should rehouse at least 102. Islington 
tried to slip out of its obligation—it 
did not want to house any at all—and 
the County Council intervened. This 
Bill is calculated to weaken the power 
of the central authority, with the result 
that what has happened in Islington to- 
day will be repeated at Chelsea, Ken- 


sington, and Hammersmith to-morrow. 
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If you weaken the power of the central 
authority in the matter of housing the 
poor you open the door to wholesale 
evictions, and I believe you will make 
more squalid the districts that have 
not the means that the richer parishes 
have. Now I come to the speech of the 
honourable and learned Member for 
Plymouth, who attacked, by way of de- 
fending the City, the London County 
Council. I was rather sorry to hear 
the speech, because I had really thought 
that the mania against the County 
Council, after .10 years, had subsided. 
1 had noted with pleasure that Members 
on the front Government Bench and 
Members behind them have, in language 
that I heartily appreciate, endorsed the 
public spirit and the energy of the 
London County Council, and I had hoped 
that this mania for attacking the Council, 
either by inference or by direct state- 
ment, had disappeared. This, however, 
is not the case so far as regards the 
honourable and learned Member for 
Plymouth. In a crusted, high Tory 
defence of the City of London and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, he made 
the statement that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was one of the best 
bodies—I think he said the best body— 
the metropolis ever had, and infer- 
entially the Council, of course, was 
much worse, and had done little for 
the improvement of London. Now, Sir, 
that is the kind of ignorant statement 
that must not be allowed to go un- 
challenged. I am not going to say a 
word about the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. I will leave them, as has been 
said, in their dishonoured grave, but I 
will answer the statement of the hon- 
ourable and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth. In 33 years the Metropolitan 
Board of Works spent 10 millions in 
street improvements. In a third of 
that time the London County - Council 
has spent half that amount of money. 
What did we do with it? We have not 
passed a scheme for jobbing away rate- 
payers’ money in the West End. We 
have not, like the old Board, put all 
our improvements in view of the front 
windows of the West End, and neglected 
the East and South-east. In a third of 
the time we have done more than them. 
We have made Blackwall Tunnel, im- 
proved Woolwich Ferry, purified the 
river, provided parks and open spaces, 
and, what is more, Mr. Speaker, we have 
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spent far more money than we should 
have done in rectifying arrears of neglect, 
because the Metropolitan Board of Works 
catered for the West End of London, 
and neglected the drainage, the fire 
brigade, and other branches of subordi- 
nate administration. Then we have 
been told by the honourable and learned 
Member for Plymouth, who seemed very 
warm in his defence of the City, that the 
City is the embodiment of all that is 
public-spirited, while the Council is not. 
I was rather amused to hear him say, 
seeing that he sat next to the Member 
for Bodmin, who knows very much more 
about the City than most people, that 
the City was a thriving hive of industry 
by day—and there are sounds of revelry 


by night at London’s expense—and 
that it had done everything that 
a public body could do. Well, 


Sir, what is the good of the honourable 
and learned Member for Plymouth 
taking that view? The City to-day is 
only a cash nexus kept in a capitalist’s 
safe for a few foreigners to look at. 
Much. of its funds could be better spent. 
For instance, I find that £17,000 a year 
is spent either on the Lord Mayor or 
in connection with the Mayoralty, and 
£2,600 on committees for services more 
or less ornamental. Money is frequently 
wasted. For instance, will anyone con- 
tend that £1,551 ought to be spent in 
presenting the freedom of the City of 
London to the honourable Member for 
Lambeth? All I can say is, that the 
money is worth it. Such an extravagant 
waste of money as that ought to be 
stopped, and if it goes on much longer 
the City will be a bankrupt concern. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBER: No, no! 


*Mr. BURNS: An honourable Member 
says no. He really does not know the 
accounts of his own city. Let him look 
at the accounts in the Library of the 
House of Commons; let him see the 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on London government, and he 
will find that in 1891-1892 there was a 
deficit on revenue, and that the deficit 
had to be made up either by the sale 
of landed estates or by taking out of 
capital that which ought to have been 
got from revenue. My argument is that 
there ought to be applied to the City 
that rigorous financial control which is 





applied to the County Council, and 
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which every one of the district councils 
ought to be subjected to. The City has 
been left out of the Bill because it is 
not convenient to the Government for 
the moment to interfere with it. But 
why is it not convenient? The right 
honourable Member for Bodmin knows 
that a strong Government has only to 
threaten the City with extinction, and 
it will at once agree to absorption. 
When you hear about the generosity 
of the City, I would venture to remind 
the House that the money it obtains 
from trust funds and estates is largely 
spent in feasting instead of being de- 
voted, as it ought to be, to the further 
encouragement and development of 
technical education. The fact is, you 
can get no complete system of local 
government in London until the City is 
dealt with. I would deal with it ten- 
derly ; I would deal with it, if you like, 
reverentially ; I would take it to the 
bosom of Greater London to prevent it 
falling to pieces and being made what 
it too frequently is, the rendezvous of 
the snob and the resort of the bogus 
company promoter, to the degradation 
of municipal life in its highest aspects. 
It is, Mr. Speaker, because London 
government can never be a complete 
system without the absorption of the 
City, and because this Bill does not 
touch it, that I object to the proposed 
Measure. It is because the Bill is full 
of pitfalls, and contains one or two 
positive traps, that I have taken the 
trouble to criticise it on Second Read- 
ing. I hope the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who will receive the help of 
the City to carry the Second Reading, 
will accept substantial Amendments on 
the points I have indicated. If he does 
not, all I can say is, that two or three 
years hence the defects and blots and 
blemishes, which will show themselves 
in a short space ,of time, will demand 
that some Government shall deal with 
the question of London reform in a 
statesmanlike and comprehensive man- 
ner. This Bill does not do it. It is 
a muddling, meddling Bill in its treat- 
ment of the civic life of the metropolis, 
and has for its object the belittling of 
the London County Council, and it is 
because I have had the honour to serve 
on that body and to assist in its good 
work that I have made the remarks I 
have. I commend them to the kindly 
attention of the right honourable Gentle- 


Mr. Burns. 
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man in charge of this Bill, and to the 
practical yood sense of the House of 
Commons. 


Government Bill. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): The criticisms of the honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite seem more 
directed to the Bill as they supposed it 
would be than to the Measure as it has 
been actually introduced. A great: many 
of the points are also rather matters for 
the Committee stage than for debate 
on the Second Reading. Several refer- 
ences have been made to Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech, and a meaning attached 
to it which I do not believe Lord Salis- 
bury intended to convey, and also to 
the policy advocated by the Moderates 
at the last election. When the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Fife says that “the citizens of London 
decisively and emphatically repudiated 
the invitation thus given them,” he is 
quite mistaken, for, as a matter of fact, 
a majority of the votes at the last 
election was given to the Moderates, 
and this is only another illustration of 
the fact so often pointed out, that the 
present system of municipal and Parlia- 
mentary election does not ensure that a 
majority of the votes secure a majority 
of the representatives. For my part, I 
am prepared to give this Bill my hearty 
support. No doubt there are some 
clauses which might be amended in 
Committee. For instance, I am_in- 
clined to agree with the honourable 
Member for East Islington in doubting 
the expediency of suggesting to the 
local bodies that they should borrow 
independently. I think, on the con- 
trary, that it is much better that the 
finances of London should pass through 
the London County Council, and that 
there should be one large “London stock. 
The matter has been hitherto very well 
conducted by the Finance Committee of 
the London County Council, and I be- 
lieve that this is the most economical 
manner in which the capital required 
for London can be raised. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Leeds, however, has asked us to reject 
the Bill st this stage because, in his 
opinion, it fails to simplify and complete 
the existing government of the metro- 
polis, and at the same time renders 
more difficult the attainment of the 
unity of London. This I understand to 
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mean, and indeed it has been so ex- 
plained by him and by most of the 
subsequent speakers, that the position 
of the City is unaffected by the Bill, 
and my right honourable Friend, as 
well as the right honourable Member 
for Fife and other speakers on the 
opposite side of the House, have dwelt 
largely on this ground as being the 
main justificaton of their opposition to 
the Bill. At the same time, I think I 
may fairly say that, while they have 
dealt much in generalities, they have 
not pointed ott in what way the 
metropolis generally is injuriously 
affected by the omission of any clauses 
dealing specially with the City. I wish 
they had given facts and figures, be- 
cause then there would have been some- 
thing to answer, and it is much more 
difficult to deal with these vague as 
sertions than it would be to discuss 
any definite statements. I will, how- 
ever, ask the House to consider what 
the facts of the case are, and endeavour 
to show that the apprehension of hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite is not well 
grounded. No doubt it is difficult to 
prove a negative, and the question is 
complicated. I speak, therefore, with 
all reserve, and I should be glad to 
listen with attention to any remark 
which may be made on the other side of 
the House. The attacks on the City 
resolve themselves into four ‘theads— 
(1) the organisation, (2) duties, (3) 
property, and (4) prestige. In the first 
place, it is said that the Lord Mayor 
is elected in a hole-and-corner manner. 
That is not, I think, at all a fair de- 
scription of what actually happens. In 
the first place, he has to be elected an 
alderman by his own ward, he is then 
elected the second time by Livery, who 
are 8,000 in number, and then the third 
time by the aldermen. The Lord Mayor 
goes, therefore, through three elections, 
and it is all done in the most public 
manner possible. But, after all, thai is 
a matter which only affects the City, 
and the City does not complain. I am 
not connected with the Corporation, but 
I may point out that this demand 
for change does not come from 
those connected with the City, but 
from honourable Gentlemen _repre- 
senting distant communities. I now 
come to the question of the duties 
performed by the City, and it was 
laid down as an axiom by the Commis- 
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sion presided over by my right honour- 
able Friend the Member for Bodmin that 
no duties which could be equally well 
performed by the local bodies should be 
thrown on the London County Council. 
What, then, are the duties now per- 
formed by the City and not by the 
other local bodies? There are some 
which do not come within the purview 
of this Bill. First, there is the question 
of police. In the City we manage our 
own police, and we do it at considerable 
expense to ourselves. Then there is the 
question of markets. There are certain 
markets which are managed by the 
Corporation, and I presume there 
is no objection to that. At any rate, 
they have not been alluded to in 
the Debate. Then, again, there is the 
question of bridges. There are four— 
London, Southwark, Blackfriars, and the 
Tower—which were built and are man- 
aged by the City, and I cannot see that 
the rest of the metropolis is in any way 
affected or injured by that fact. Next, 
I come to the management of the Port 
of London. The rest of the metropolis 
has not shown—indeed, they have not 
alleged—that they are in any way 
damaged by the fact that the Port of 
London is managed by the City. The 
bankers and merchants of the City, who 
are those principally interested, have ex- 
pressed no desire whatever that the 
management of the Port should be trans- 
ferred from the City to the London 
County Council—indeed this could hardly 
be done, as the jurisdiction extends far 
beyond the County Council boundaries, 
and I therefore put these three questions 
out of consideration. Coming to those 
matters which are in other parts of the 
metropolis managed by the London 
County Council, they are as follows: The 
verification of weights and measures, the 
appointment of coroner, the supervision 
of dangerous structures, the licensing of 
sky signs, the management of lunatics, 
although for the most part they have 
nothing to do with the City, but are poor 
persons who have wandered there and 
whose proper domicile cannot be found. 
Now, can anybody say that the rest of the 
metropolis are in any way damaged by 
the fact that these matters are managed 
by the City for itself? The importance 
of the matter has been, I submit, enor- 
mously overrated. To show how trifling 
the matter is from a pecuniary point of 
view, I may mention that the whole cost 
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of the functions which are performed by 
the City for itself and which are else- 
where performed by the London County 
Council is, as I am informed (excepting 
the bridges, which are provided for by a 
special fund), only from £10,000 to 
£15,000 a year. But look at the other 
side of the account. Because the City is 
specially situated, it is called on for very 
large special contributions. The City not 
only maintains its own schools, but having 
about a hundred children in the Board 
schools it contributes to the School 
Board rate no less than £217,000. It 
has scarcely any poor, but it contributes 
to the Metropolitan Poor Fund 
£116,000. And lastly, under the Equal- 
isation of Rates Bill, it pays £100,000 to 
the general expenses of the metropolis. 
Now these payments are made on the 
ground that it is treated differently from 
the rest of the metropolis, and while on 
the one hand if it is thrown into the 
general area it may have to pay some 
£30,000 or £40,000 more—on the other 
hand, these extra payments will have to 
be reconsidered. If, therefore, the City 
is included in the metropolis in the 
same way as the other parts, the rest of 
the metropolis will, it seems to me, be a 
loser. We come, then, to the property 
of the City. Sometimes we are told that 
the City is really bankrupt, and at 
others that it is spending enormous sums 
of money for the good of the City alone. 
It has been said by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for East Fife 
that the City is “luxuriating in its 
enormous wealth ”—that it 

“eserves for the benefit of one square mile 


immense funds which ought to be administered 
for the advantage of London as a whole.” 


But we have not been given, as we ought 
to be if such accusations are to be 
made, facts and figures to justify these 
statements. Why not? Because none 
can be given. What are the facts} The 
property of the City brings in a net in- 
come of something under £150,000 a 
year. How is it spent? The police cost 
£30,000 a year; secondary . education 
and museums, £25,000 ; charity and pen- 
sions, £23,000; administration of jus- 
tice, £25,000 ; Port of London, £7,000; 
open spaces, £3,000, and Parlimentary 
expenses, £3,000 ; making together over 
£120,000. This leaves but £30,000 for 
the civic government, of the City, for the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, for the expenses of 
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for a variety of smaller purposes. We 
have heard a great deal about the hos- 
pitality of the City. Are we to under- 
stand that this House really wishes that 
hospitality to cease? I do not think that 
would be the wish either of this House 
or of the country at large. It is only 
fair to remember that a large part of the 
expense is borne by the Lord Mayor 
himself out of his private purse. If 
there is any real grievance I am sure the 
City would willingly meet the County 
Council to discuss and adjust matters in 
which it can be shown that the latter 
body are at a pecuniary disadvantage. 
Let me also say, in answer to the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Fife, that it would be impossible to 
combine the functions of Lord Mayor 
and of Chairman of the London County 
Council. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has not been Chairman of the 
London County Council. I have, and I 
am satisfied that it would be impossible 
for any man to fulfil the duties of the 
two positions. Lastly, I come to this 
question of prestige. Nobody appreciates 
more than I do the power cf Parliament, 
but there are some few things which 
even that cannot create. The prestige 
of the City of London was not created by 
Act of Parliament, and cannot be trans- 
ferred by a clause in a_ Bill. 
It has grown up gradually in a thousand 
years. The right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for East Fife paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the great part which the 
City of London has played in the history 
of our country, and the manner in which 
it has struggled and fought to secure 
and maintain our rights and liberties. I 
have endeavoured to show that the at- 
tacks made on the City are due to igno- 
rance of the real state of the case. Yet 
honourable Gentlemen opposite, in- 
cluding the right honourable Member 
for West Leeds, the right honourable 
Member for East Fife, and the honour- 
able Member for Haddington, none of 
whom are specially conected with the 
City, speak of its “stolid indifference,” 
of its being “ untouched’ in its splendid 
isolation, and dead to the impulses which 
stir the heart of the metropolis,” etc. I 
venture, in reply, to say that there is no 
part of this great metropolis in which 
there is more civic life, and more pride 
in our great City. The Bill is con- 
demned as a measure to frustrate the 
legitimate aspirations of London, “to 
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save the City” and surround it by a 
“Pretorian Guard,” and all because the 
City will continue to manage certain 


markets, to paint and repair four 
bridges, to supervise the safety 
of buildings in its own _ area, 


to verify weights and measures, and 
to elude sky signs. On these trifling 
grounds we are seriously asked to reject 
the Bill, which, however, I doubt not 
the House will pass by an overwhelming 
majority, and which I believe will be 
for the advantage of this great metro- 
polis. 


*Si S. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I consider it my duty to 
say a few words on this Bill. We have 
heard to-night a great deal about West- 
minster, and I therefore hope that the 
House will allow me to say a few plain 
words with regard to Whitechapel. I 
see no advantage in this Bill to a con- 
stituency like mine, and I feel sure that 
if the Government were to take the 
opinion of the electors of this great city 
as a whole, and to refer to them this 
question of dividing or uniting London, 
a large majority would vote for 
union. I have taken great interest 
and been somewhat active in the last 
elections for the London County Council, 
and there was nothing more in the fore- 
front than this question. I do not be- 
lieve there has since been any change of 
opinion in regard to it, and, in the event 


' of another election taking place, I am 


confident that the same decision would 
be arrived at. I have recently conferred 
with some of my leading constituents, 
some whose political opinions are op- 
posed to my own, and they are unani- 
mous in condemning the Bill, and in the 
expression of a desire that they should 
be let alone. During the last fourteen 
years they have managed their own local 
affairs, and they see nothing in the Bill 
to compensate them for the proposed dis- 
turbance. I have had some experience 
not only of Westminster but also of the 
City and East End of London. I have 
lived for nearly 20 years in Westminster, 
and I have passed 51 years in the City, 
while I have represented the East End 
in four Parliaments. I know the dif- 
ference in the social position of these 
districts, and when we come to compare 
the two great and rich portions of the 
metropolis with the congested and poor 
district I represent, we see a marked 
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contrast. Westminster is proud of 
having within its boundaries Royal 
Palaces and Art Galleries, and for that- 
reason it claims in a memorial, which 
was sent to me as a _ rate-payer, 
to extend its boundaries eastwards.. 
Whitechapel, although poor, is proud, 
and has also amcient Royal Palaces. 
in its boundaries. In place of 
having the Liberties of Westminster, 
they have the Liberties of the 
Tower, and in this connection they 
used to receive visitors from West- 
minster in the Tower who did not always 
go-back. If Westminster, the great and 
powerful Westminster, has a right to 
extend its boundaries eastward then 
Whitechapel has a right to extend its. 
boundaries westward. But if it did that 
it might swallow up the City. Now, I 
should prefer that the City should 
swallow up Whitechapel, and it was on 
that ground that I venture to make this. 
appeal to the Government that they 
should, even now, agree, for three 
reasons, that the City ought to extend 
its boundaries. I say that, as’ a 
counterpoise to Westminster with its 
large area, the City of London should 
extend eastwards and take in White- 
chapel, Limehouse, St. George’s, Mile 
End, and Stepney. These places are not 
scheduled, and it would be easy for the 
City of London to absorb them. I have 
worked for half a century in the City 
of London and I know the difference 
between the poor districts and the 
others. Go into a street the one side 
of which is the City and the other 
Whitechapel, and you can see the differ- 
ence without crossing the road, owing to 
the management, the good management, 
of the City. It am not ungrateful to 
those who govern the City for the admir- 
able way in which that one square mile 
is managed, but that is the very reason 
why it should not be limited to a square 
mile but should be extended, and if they 
would adopt so unselfish a course as 
to absorb the poor districts they would 
take a very great step towards the equali- 
sation of the rates. The rich people of 
the City would pay ao little more, the 
poor of Whitechapel a little less. The 
right honourable Baronet says there 
is a difference between the statements 
as regards rates on properties; in 
one case the tenants pay. the rates, and 
in the other case the landlords pay 
them. Both statements are true. There- 
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are districts where there are plenty of 
houses where the neighbourhood is go- 
ing down where the landlord pays the 
rates, because the tenant bargains for 
a reduction of the rent. But in White- 
chapel the tenant pays the rates, and 
he pays them by means of very high 
rents. The rack renting going on in 
Whitechapel is absolutely lamentable. 
We have a committee, and we have a 
lawyer, to protect the tenants from the 
extortions of the landlord, and we know 
that there is no district elsewhere, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Belgravia, where you 
can get less value for a £100 rent thao 
in Whitechapel. This is an oppor- 
tunity for the great City of London to 
absorb the poorer districts, those poorer 
neighbours who adjoin them, and they 
could lighten the burdens and gladden 
the hearts of the poor people who are 
being crushed with a weight they cannot 
bear. I am quite certain that the 
rich ratepayers of London, the large 
ratepayers of the City, would have no 
objection to the extension of the City. 
The large ratepayers of the City are, as 
we know, the bankers and great mer- 
chants, and I am perfectly sure that 
they would be only too glad to see 
equalisation of rates between the City 
and Whitechapel and St. George’s. There 
are some people in the City who might 
object, but the great blot in, this Bill 
is that it leaves the City alone; the 
great blot on the City itself is that a 
great number of citizens desire to be 
left alone, and I shall work as hard as 
I can so that the City shall absorb these 
districts, and until I get some assurance 
from the Government that something 
will be done in that direction I shall cer- 
tainly vote against the Bill. 


On the return of Mr. Spraxer after 
the usual interval— 


*CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich): Sir, 
I desire to address the House on this 
London Government Bill because I have 
been engaged, as part of my occu- 
pation, by three London local 
authorities for nearly 40 years, 
which has given me a very intimate 
knowledge on the subject of municipilisa- 
tion. Honourable Members will know that 


Sir S. Montagu. 
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I very seldom speak in this House, but 
when there is a subject before the House 
which is within my own knowledge I 
think it may be of some advantage that 
an expert on London Government should 
be able to correct some of the inac- 
curacies which those with less knowledge 
have unconsciously been responsible for. 
With regard to the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, I would refer first 
of all to an error which has been made 
with regard to that by the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for East 
Fife, who assumed that some power 
was to be transferred from the 
County Council. That Act was 
passed by the President of the Board of 
Trade in 1890, and full advantage of 
its clauses has not yet been taken. 
That Bill is composed of three parts. 
The first part provides for the eradica- 
tion of slums and the building up of 
new houses at the expense of the county. 
The second part provides for the eradi- 
cation of slums and the building up of 
new houses at the expense partly of the 
county and partly of the district. The 
third part is with regard to the purchase 
or erection of new houses, additional 
houses. The third part of the Act has 
never been put into force by the London 
County Council yet, they have confined 
their operations to the powers conferred 
by parts one and two. They only built 
new houses where they were compelled 
to do so in consequence of the number 
of people dispossessed by the clearing 
away of insanitary property. Localities 
where rents were high have frequently 
applied to the County Council to put 
this part of the Act in operation, and it 
is obvious to anyone where rents are 
high it is on account of the scarcity 
of houses and the great number of 
tenants who desire to take them, and 
if the County Council had put into 
operation part three and built municipal 
houses where congestion was greatest 
they would have done a good work 
to the locality, and not only would 
they have done that, but they would 
have equalised, by economic laws, the 
burden of the rates. The County Council 
have had a weapon in their hands for 
the last ten years which would have 
tended to equalise the burden of rates 
and to have cheapened rents in districts 
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which are at the present moment over- 
crowded. They have entirely neglected 
their opportunity, they have been 
asked now to allow concurrent 
powers to local authorities. It is not a 
transference of powers that has been 
arrived at, but concurrent powers to 
these municipal bodies, and though ob- 
jection has been made to it by honour- 
able Members, it is a most singular thing 
that that has been agreed to by the 
London County Council itself. It has 
most solemnly consented to _ this 
concurrent power. It is in the list of 
things which they have consented to. 
It is really with the consent and con- 
currence of the County Council, and hon- 
ourable Gentlemen should know that 
perfectly well. The County Council have 
agreed to the transfer of the powers 
contained in the first part of the second 
schedule of this Bill, and they have also 
agreed, after conferences with the 
authorities, to transfer all the powers in 
part two of the second schedule except 
two items; therefore the outcry with 
regard to the transference of powers is 
a false one. I know now that at the 
present moment different branches of 
what is called the London Reform Union 
are preaching all over London the in- 
jury that will be the outcome of the 
transference of these powers by the 
London County Council, yet both parts 
1 and 2 have been agreed by the 
County Council except two items. The 
crv is only taken up by those who 
oppose the Bill and has no foundation 
in fact. The promotion of Bills by the 
municipal boroughs is said to be another 
disastrous proposition. The new 
boroughs will be able to promote 
Bills, and it is said that it will be most 
disastrous ; but that again has been con- 
sented to by the London County Council. 
With regard to the by-laws also it is 
said they should not be transferred ; 
there again the County Council have con- 
sented not to transfer, but that the 
borough councils shall have powertomake 
by-laws in their own districts so long as 
they do not conflict with those of the 
County Council. The County Council 
can go on making by-laws and the muni- 
palities must conform to them, but the 
municipalities can also make their own 
district by-laws. The honourable Mem- 
ber for the Elland Division of Yorkshire 
complained that the registration and 
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inspection of dairies wa: to be trans- 
ferred, and he made a gre it point of the 
fact that this was a matter which 
affected the lives of thous nds of people, 
and at first sight it seeme 1 to be a very 
important matter; and if I had not 
known what I do know I should have 
thought that he had made a very great 
point. But under the Public Health Act 
of 1891, also passed in this House by 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
the dairies, after they had been once 
licensed and inspected were practically, 
so far as disease and the sale of milk 
was concerned, under the control of the 
local authority, and an outbreak of 
disease that occurred the other day 
was dealt with by the local authority, 
who had the responsible power. The 
main duty at the time of the outbreak 
is vested in the local authority, but 
there is a want of harmony between the 
two bodies. The proposal in the Bill, 
I find, is one of the things to which the 
London County Council has consented. 
The London County Council, after trans- 
ferring its power, still retains a power 
to act in case of default. The same 
honourable Gentleman having said how 
very well the County Council had acted 
with regard to the Queen’s Jubilee in 
the regulation of balconies, honour- 
able Gentlemen may think from his re- 
marks that that power was also going 
to be transferred to the local authorities, 
but it is no such thing; that remains in 
the hands of the County Council. What 
the local authorities are going to have 
is the power transferred to them regu- 
lating wooden structures, so the whole 
of that criticism is entirely withous 
foundation. It is a very serious thing 
when we come to the House to discuss a 
Measure like this to find so many state- 
ments made by honourable Gentlemen 
which have absolutely no foundation 
whatever. Now, a good deal of conflict 
with regard to this Measure has ranged 
round the City of London; it is a sort 
of fort or centre position which one side 
wants to capture and which the other side 
feels it very necessary to defend. One 
side wants to set the County Council 
over the City, and says that London is 
common to all, and the City opposes 
that. The City paid for Epping Forest 
and has the best right to keep it. The 
strong idea is the idea of levelling down, 
and honourable Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House would like tomake 
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the Corporation of the City of London 
no more than a vestry or a district 
council. We, on the other hand, would 
like to level up, and make all these 
new municipalities: as much like the 
City Corporation as possible; and it is 
perfectly true that if that is done they 
will be stronger. I can tell the House 
that these municipalities when- they 
are formed will be as jealous of 
their honour and dignity as the City 
of London itself, so that they will in a 
sense be a protection to the City of 
London. Another point is as to bor- 
rowing money from the County Council. 
Now, I think that that is a power that 
ought not to be disturbed. But will it 
be disturbed? After this Bil] has 
passed, you can borrow money from the 
County Council just as you can now. 
It does not seem to be generally 
known that the vestries now are not 
bound to go to the County Council. I 
know many of them do not. Some go 
to the Insurance Offices, as they have 
done in the past. Even within the last 
fortnight I have completed a loan for 
2 municipality from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners at a less rate of 
interest than that which is charged by 
the County Council. Are we not to have 
competition in this matter, and go to the 
best and the cheapest market for our 
money! The County Council, we all 
know, manages its financial affairs 
exceedingly well, but surely that 
is no reason why wmunicipalities 
should go there and pay a greater 
percentage for their money than 
they have to pay for it elsewhere. There- 
fore, they ought to be allowed to go 
into the open market and get their 
money ‘at the cheapest price for them- 
selves. Anyone knows, and that is 
another point, that the consent of the 
County Council is not sufficient in order 
to obtain all the loans from them. You 
have also to get the consent of the Locai 
Government Board to some loans. At 
the present moment we always go to 
them for sanction for works under the 
Public Health (London) Act of 1891, and 
there niay be one reason why we should 
go to the Local Government Board in 
the future for all loans, and that is 
that they never grant a loan 
without, holding a local inquiry. 
The council hold no local inquiry, so 
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that if to-morrow a large sum of money 
is borrowed by the local authority the 
council receive the application, and I 
do not remember an instance of their 
refusing a loan; while the Local Govern- 
ment Board insist upon an _ inquiry 
in every case, and let a dissentient 
minority or any other ratepayer be 
heard before the representative of the 
Local Government Board, whose report 
is sent to the Local Government Board 
to decide on the evidence that that 
officer presents to them. Now, consider- 
ing how rapidly and how easily and how 
injuriously debts may be accumulated 
in different localities, is it an unreason- 
able thing to have this sanction given by 
the Local Government Board rather than 
to have to go to two different authori- 
ties for different purposes—the Local 
Government Board and the County 
Council? Let it be one or the other. 
For my part, I would rather have the 
Local Government Board and a public 
inquiry in order to prevent large accu- 
mulations of local debts. The honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill has 
been invited by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for East Fife to 
add to the Bill various powers and 
duties. One honourable Member 
suggests a further equalisation of rates. 
The honourable Member for St. George’s 
desires that School Board summonses 
and vaccination summonses should be 
heard by the new councils, and so you 
go on. Those who advise that new 
things should be, put into the Bill must 
know perfectly well that they would be 
overloading the ship, and that it would 
sink. I really can only think, if we 
were to adopt such advice, that would 
be the effect of it. Then, an honourable 
Member suggested that the duties of 
Poor Law Guardians should be trans- 
ferred. To start a brand new institu- 
tion, probably with new officers, and 
certainly with a large number of duties, 
and to transfer the Poor Law Guardians’ 
duties on to it at one moment—why, 
the whole thing would become dis- 
credited, and we should say they did 
not do their work properly. I hope the 
House will not add anything to the Bill, 
save on some minor points; all these 
other things which are suggested are 
merely invitations to us to wreck the 
Bill. Reference has been made to teni- 
fication. It has been charged against 
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our Party that we are in favour of teni- 
fication. That was never so ; the idea was 
that of a gentleman named Mr. Brooke 
Hitchings, in the City, but it never had 
any hold on public favour. Those who 
understand this question know very well 
that 10 monstrous constituencies would 
never work. Nothing less than 30 
would be sufficient to satisfy local 
aspirations within the gigantic boun- 
daries of this vast metropolis. I had 
myself circulated a scheme for about 40 
municipalities. That was called forty- 
fication. I believe all these words are 
really corrupt words, but, if I may say 
so, I think it will end in thirtyfication. 
Now, it is very important that local 
patriotism should be encouraged, and 
it can exist in small places as well as 
in large places. I hope those in charge 
of the Bill will have a little more re- 
gard for what I call the local patriotism 
than they appear to have at this 
moment. I understand the friends of 
the Bill said to themselves, “ Well, now, 
we will put into this Bill a certain 
number of municipalities, about which 
there cannot be the slightest doubt, but 
with regard to those upon which there 
may be arguments, we will refer those 
arguments to a local inquiry, so that 
every person shall be heard.” I cannot 
imagine anything fairer than to have 
a local inquiry. Still, I think there are 
a few instances where a local inquiry 
is not necessary, because the facts are 
sufficiently well known, and might be 
acknowledged. Thatwould, of course, take 
sway some of the opposition, because 
those who are not in the first schedule 
naturally feel a little doubt as to what 
their position may be, and, therefore, 
are not enthusiastic supporters of the 
Measure. To give an instance. In part 
of my old borough is the parish called 
Plumstead, five square miles of land. 
The bulk of it is building land. The 
population when I first knew it was 
about 1,100 and is now about 62,000, 
and it will be 100,000 in not many years. 
Its possibilities are something enormous. 
You can build tens of thousands of houses 
on the vacant land. I think I should 
in that case give a municipality to a 
large area where the population was 
80 rapidly increasing ; that if you joined 
it to another place you would only have 
to separate it later on, because of its 
growth. That, Sir, is a question in which 
T have great interest, and I hope it will 
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be seen to at the proper time. Now, 
with regard to Shoreditch. I sympathise 
with Shoreditch. I think it ought to 
be a separate municipality. I can only 
imagine it has been left out of the 
schedule because they thought of adding 
another parish or place to Shoreditch. It 
cannot have been left out for the reason 
that-Shoreditch is not large or populous 
enough to be a separate municipality. 
The same thing in regard to Stoke 
Newington. Stoke Newington with 
South Hornsey would make a very re- 
spectable municipality; and, whenever 
you separate a locality which has been 
working for several years on its own 
account, and has gathered together a 
body of local feeling—when it feels that 
it can govern itself, and its so doing has 
been sanctioned by Act of Parliament, 
it wants a very strong case, in my 
opinion, to take away from that locality 
the position which Parliament itself has 
given to it some years before. I have 
the greatest sympathy, therefore, with 
all those districts that have achieved 
their individuality, and I think to put 
them back again with other people from 
whom they have been separated would 
be a misfortune to the locality, and 
would lessen that local patriotism which 
it is desired to encourage. I remember, 
when this parish of Plumstead used to 
be united with others, that we had to 
drive four miles to the place of meeting, 
and more than half the time was taken 
up in discussing the affairs of other 
parishes with which we had no concern. 
It is desirable that we should have 
separate governments, from all points 
of view in such cases. I would suggest 
that if, in any cases not in the first 
schedule, the localities themselves 
can all agree as to division, they might 
even now be put in the first schedule 
of the Bill; for what is the use of hold- 
ing an inquiry where all the parties are 
agreed, and it does no harm to anybody 
in the world to let them have their wish? 
At Deptford all parties are thorotghly 
agreed, and also at Greenwich, Wool- 
wich and Lee. They might settle 
the boundaries themselves, and bring 
their agreement forward. Why should 
we try to force people into positions 
they do not want to be in? I 
trust that local feeling will have a good 
deal more attention in Parliament and 
from the Committee of Inquiry than it 
has had hitherto. Mr. Speaker, there 
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is talk about the municipal unit. They 
say we intend to destroy it. I deny 


that it exists. The unity of London 
could never exist. In that philosophical, 
theoretical speech delivered by the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin he has traced how it might 
have happened, how the City of London 
might have grown gradually over the 
whole of London. I beg to tell him and 
this House that it might have grown 
ever so much, but that Woolwich, which 
I represent, is nearly as ancient as the 
City of London. We were a dockyard 
town in the reign of Henry VIII. Then 
take Greenwich. These are towns— 
they are not municipalities ; and nothing 
in the way of the growth of the 
City of London could have formed 
them into one ‘municipality with 
it. I should like to say, also, that 
the county of London, in my opinion, 
can never be one municipality, because 
it is a mass of different towns. They 
have grown together, I admit, by the 
spaces between the towns having been 
filled up by houses; but that does not 
make the unit nor destroy the local 
interest that has existed for all these 
hundreds of years. Now, with regard to 
the existing districts. It may be ob- 
served, in passing, that ever since Sir 
Benjamin Hall’s Act of 1855 these 
vestries and district boards have had 
the government of their localities, and 
I think, taking all together, they have 
not done at all badly. I agree to praise 
those people who with limited powers 
have done so well. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works, with only a halfpenny 
fire brigade rate, did a vast amount of 
good. It is now said, But see how much 
better the County Council does! That 
is because the limit of the halfpenny 
has been taken off. Of course, you can 
do better when the limit is taken off 
than when you are restricted in the 
amount at your command. I had the 
honour to be a Member of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and I am proud 
to say so. Although there have been 
slight defects, there have been slight 
defects also in its successors. There 
always will be slight defects. It will be 
remembered that the honourable Mem- 
ber for Battersea said, “Look at the 
Woolwich Ferry!”—taking credit for 
the Woolwich Ferry, which was finished 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and opened early in the first year of 
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London County Council. Lord Rosebery 
admitted that it was not the County 
Council’s work. You forget all that for 
Party purposes, and try and take all 
the credit to the County Council for 
the things they have not done, and to 
charge this Bill with doing things which 
it does not do. There is, however, a 
clause in this Bill which, to my mind, 
reads very curiously. I think it means 
that you may add members to the com- 
mittees of the new bodies from outside 
bodies. If it is the intention to put 
members on the committees for any pur- 
pose it means this, that a majority in 
power on a borough council can put the 
whole of the defeated candidates at the 
election on their side on every com- 
mittee of the borough council. How 
would that work?! The power would 
be in the hands of the majority, 
and those that had got in 
with a majority would _ invite 
the defeated candidates of their own 
side, and say, “ Well, never mind, al- 
though you have been defeated, you shall 
comme on to the different iommittees of 
the borough council.” It cannot mean 
that. I think it means, in regard to 
things like libraries, that members may 
be brought in from outside. Surely it 
can never mean that representatives of 
the people are to be mixed up with non- 
representative people on any committee. 
The clause wants clearly drafting, and 
we should have a fair understanding as 
to what it does mean. With regard to 
overseers, that is also a moot point. 
At the present moment, under various 
Acts of Parliament, existing local 
authorities have the powers of overseers, 
vested in the present bodies. There are 
a dozen or fifteen of the great 
local authorities of London who do the 
overseers’ business in their vestries. Do 
you think it likely that they will give 
that up without a struggle? Certainly 
not. I think there should be a uniform 
system. In some places there are over- 
seers, in some places they are overseers 
themselves. { think it would be very 
much better that the elected of the rate- 
payers should do the whole work of the 
overseers rather than have a separate 
body dominated by them to do the work, 
with very little power. And I think that 
if a municipal corporation has the 
making of the rate, it has an 
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no trouble with regard to collecting it, 


they are not likely to be so careful of 


the amount of the rate as they would 
be if they had to make the rate, and 
had the ignominy of a large rate instead 
of the credit of a small rate. The more, 
therefore, you leave to the borough 
council in the way of responsibility for 
rates, the better it would be. The Bill 
also says the borough council shall ap- 
point the officers. What a position the 
overseers would be in, having officers 
appointed for them, over whom they 
had no control. It appears to me that 
the overseers would occupy the position 
of being mere rate collectors. It is a 
most undignified position that the Bill 
puts the overseers in, and I think it 
would be very much better that the 
whole responsibility should be in the 
hands of the borough council. The 
same remark applies to assessing. It 
is proposed in the Bill that there should 
be an assessment committee appointed 
by the borough council, but in‘ certain 
cases where the Poor Law unions areas 
are net coterminous with those of the 
borough council, the assessment com- 
mittee of the union is to come in, 80 
that you are to have assessment com- 
mittees in different parts of London from 
two separate bodies—in some cases 
elected by the guardians, and others by 
the borough council. If the object is 
uniformity of arrangement all over Lon- 
don, I should like that uniformity to be 
secured by there being some central 
authority, or the county council, if you 
like, so that the different parishes may 
be rated on the same system. Uniformity 
of assessment is a great thing, and so is 
uniformity of assessment committees, 
and I think, therefore, that the assess- 
ment committees had better in every 
case be appointed by the borough council 
rather than in some cases by the guar- 
dians and in other cases by the borough 
council. The most important point, how- 
ever, I have left to the last. It is the 
question of the audit. I could cite lots of 
cases of difference between the Govern- 
ment auditor and the elected auditor. I 
remember a case at Camberwell, where 
there was a large expenditure on a boun- 
dary dinner, something like £150. The 
Local Government Board’s auditor dis- 
allowed one-half of it as excessive. He 
thought he had done his duty. They 
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it, while if they get the money 
merely by issuing a precept, and have 
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Board to have the charge remitted. They 
simply put the disallowed part into the 
general account, which was audited by 
their own auditors—that is to say, the 
elected auditors—who passed it, so 
that they got the £75 which had been 
disallowed by the Local Government 
Board’s auditor. I could multiply in- 
stances by scores. It seems to me that 
the Local Government auditor is a better 
auditor than any elected by the rate- 
payers. Now, if an auditor elected by 
the ratepayers disallows a charge, you 
have to go to the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion. But with regard to the Local 
Government Board, you can go to them, 
and if it is the first time, and a small 
thing, they would probably say, “We 
will remit it this time, but do not do 
it again.” I do not think it is a safe 
thing to put the audit of these accounts 
into the hands of any but professional 
auditors. The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Leeds brought in a 
Bill, and passed it, about building 
societies ; that the audit must be by a 
professional auditor. Here is a case where 
the borough council will be handling the 
money of the public, and yet their ex- 
penditure is not to be audited by a pro- 
fessional auditor—or not necessarily by 
a professional auditor. You have done one 
good thing by saying that the general 
rate shall be included with the poor 
rate, and shall be audited by the Local 
Government Board. You should now go 
a little further, and say that the ex- 
penditure of the borough council shall 
also be audited by a Local Government 
Board auditor. I believe this clause 
was put into the Bill because it was 
the wish of the Islington Conference 
that elected auditors should be con- 
tinued. The Member for East Islington 
was, I think, at that Conference, and I 
have no doubt he would now be in favour 
of a public auditor. Certain vestries 

might desire to keep the auditors elected 

by the ratepayers, but those who want 

their accounts in proper order would 

never fear—in fact, ought to court— 

investigation by a competent officer. 


Then there is section 14, which 
orders the Commissioners to in- 
quire and make such an _ order 
as will prevent any injustice. I 


should like all these Provisional Orders, 
as they are called, to be brought to Par- 
liament. I rather think that all Local 
Government Provisional Orders must 
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by the Privy Council may or may not 
come before Parliament, but I would 
like the whole to come before Parlia- 
ment, so that we may see whether justice 
has been done. The smaller matters are 
of little importance. I shall heartily vote 
for the Second Reading of the Bill. I 
think it will be a great improvement 
upon the existing method of govern- 
ment, and I shall support it uninfluenced 
by small questions of detail, which can 
be amended in Committee, such as by 
whom the sewers rate may be deducted 
from rent, who is to elect the parish 
churchwarden, whether a lady may be 
a mayor, and, I suppose, whether her 
husband may be lady mayoress—all 
these things are of no matter at all. I 
have heard so many errors quoted, so 
many mistakes made, even by learned 
Gentlemen, that I have been rather sur- 
prised. Still, I have no doubt that with 
the help of the Local Government Board 
and of the Members for London, we shall 
settle all these details in Committee, and 
amend the Bill, and shall be able at last 
to say that London is governed in 4 
satisfactory manner. 

*Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): Sir, the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman opposite, who passed a 
glowing eulogy upon the Bill upon the 
express ground that it saved the City 
of London, has in the latter part of his 
speech delivered as damaging a criticism 
upon many of the provisions of this Bill 
as I have heard in the whole course of 
the Debate. The honourable and gallant 
Gentleman has, as we all know, a re- 
markable knowledge of the details of 
London government. He has displayed 
that knowledge in the speech that 
he has just delivered to the 
House, and certainly his knowledge has 
brought into stronger relief the great 
ignorance of London government, and 
the details in connection with London 
government, displayed by the authors of 
this Bill. Sir, the honourable and 
gallant Gentleman has also illustrated 
the great disadvantage under which we 
are discussing this Bill. As I have ob- 
served since I have been a Member of the 
‘House, according to the traditions 
of the House one of the uses of a 
Second Reading Debate is to enlighten 
the House, to give the Government an 
opportunity of making clear what is ob- 
scure, and of removing any misundér- 
standing which the mere reading of the 
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print of the Bill may cause to arise in 
Members’ minds. But, Sir, upon this 
occasion we have received absolutely no 
assistance whatever of that kind from 
the Front Bench opposite. It was a re- 
markable thing that during the first 
night of the Debate, after the First 
Lord’s speech, not a single Member rose 
from the Treasury Bench, and up to this 
moment we have heard only one speech 
—a very short one from the Solicitor- 
General; an interesting speech, but it 
helped us very little, and I am sure the 
Solicitor-General will excuse me if I say 
that he gave us absolutely no information 
with regard to this Bil]. The Ministerial 
Bench had a short time before been 
strenuously pressed by one of their own 
supporters, the honourable Member for 
Dulwich, to give information of 
the kind to which I am now re- 
ferring, and the legitimate curiosity 
of that honourable Gentleman was cer- 
tainly not satisfied by the speech of 
the Solicitor-General, interesting as 
it was. Now, this disadvantage is 
illustrated by one of the points to which 
the honourable and gallant Member 
called attention. He says that the Bil? 
cannot possibly mean what the Bill most 
clearly and unmistakably says—I mea. 
with regard to giving power to the 
borough council to elect upon any of 
its committees members from outside. 
The honourable and gallant Gentleman 
says the BiJl cannot mean that. Will 
the House pardon me if I read the words 
of the Bill 

“ Any Committee appointed by the borough 
council for the purpose of the Libraries Acts, 
1892 and 1893, or of any of their other powers 
or duties, may consist partly of persons not. 
members of the council.” 


Those are the words, and nothing 
could be plainer than that, and yet the 
supporters of the Government say that 
those words cannot mean what they ap- 
pear to do. In this respect we ought 
to have had the advantage of further in- 
formation and a larger number of 
speeches from the Ministerial Benches. 
Now, any person having a practical ac- 
quaintance with London government who 
takes up a copy of this Bill which we are 
considering must be at once struck by 
its extreme shortness, as contrasted with 
the great complexity of the subject 
matter. I remember, a few months ago, 
when the Duke of Devonshire received 
a deputation on this subject, he seemed 
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positively astounded at the extreme diffi- 
culty and complexity of redistributing or 
readjusting affairs between the central 
and local authorities. And yet this pro- 
blem, which the Duke of Devonshire de- 
scribed as one of the most difficult and 
complicated of questions, professes to be 
solved in this short Bill of 28 clauses. 
Now, how is it done? There is an ap- 
pearance of simplicity about this Bill 
which is absolutely delusive. The 
authors of the Bill have, if I may say so, 
not fairly faced the essential difficulties 
of the situation, and they have shelved 
every real difficulty by referring it to 
some unknown commission in the first 
place, in the second place to the Local 
Government Board, and in the third 
place to the Privy Council. This, I 
think I may say without any exaggera- 
tion, is the most flagrant instance which 
has occurred in our time of this House 
handing over to an external authority 
what the Government ought to 
propose, and what this House ought 
to decide. It may be said that the 
conditions of modern life are such, and 
our social organisation is so complex. 
that this House is absolutely compelled 
to adopt the expedient of what I may 
call “ sub-legislation ”—that is, handing 
over certain powers of legislation to an 
external body. But I have often 
heard honourable Members holding 
large and liberal views on both sides of 
the House, without distinction of Party, 
express distrust of this expedient of sub- 
legislation, and indicate a desire to con- 
fine it within the narrowest possible 
limits, and stipulate that when recourse 
to it is inevitable this House shall, at all 
events, lay down the principles, and leave 
to the external authority only the duty 
of working out these principles in detail. 
Now, I apply those observations to the 
case of this Bill. The learned Solicitor- 
General the other night spoke about the 
analogy of boundaries. We are familiar, 
of course, with Boundary Bills, and 
so far I will make this admission to the 
Solicitor-General: that as far as the 16 
areas scheduled in the Bill are con- 
cerned, they come within the purposes 
of a Boundary Bill; but so far as the 
one-third of London outside the sche- 
duled areas is concerned, such a Boun- 
dary Bill, I venture to say, has never 
been submitted to this House. We are 
handing over one-third of this great 
metropolis to a certain number of gen- 
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tlemen of whom we know nothing, at all 
events, to do with onethird of the 
metropolis what they please, subject to 
certain limitations which are really no 
limitations at all. And actually the 
Commissioners are not absolutely bound 
by those limitations, for they may dis- 
regard them if they choose to present 
a special Report. We have laid 
down no principle to guide these Com- 
missioners, and they can abstract no 
principle from the schedule of the Bill. 
Suppose they desire to take rateable 
value as their guide. Are they to model 
their new areas upon Westminster’s rate- 
able value of £5,000,000, or are they to 
form your new areas upon the model of 
Fulham, with something under £650,000 
rateable value? Or, if they take popu- 
lation as their guide, are they to follow 
the example of Islington, with a popula- 
tion of 350,000, or the example of 
Hampstead, with only 75,000? If 
size is to be their guide, are they to 
take the example of Wandsworth, with 
an acreage of 9,000, or are they to take 
the model of Chelsea with an acreage of 
800? In all respects the Commissioners 
can derive no guidance whatever from 
anything in the Bill. We are hand- 
ing one-third of London to these Com- 
missioners, and we are laying down no 
principles for their guidance. That is, 
so far as I know, absolutely unpre- 
cedented in any legislation which has 
received the imprimatur of this House. 
I desire, in the next place, to re- 
fer to the way in which it is proposed 
to deal with the London Building Act— 
that is to say, to entrust to the Privy 
Council, first the duty of distributing 
the powers under that Act between the 
central authority and the local autho- 
rity, and then not only to distribute the 
power, but actually the Privy Council 
has power to modify the Act itself. -Can 
any learned Gentleman point out to me 
a single precedent in Parliamentary le- 
gislation for such a course as that? I 
happen to know something about the 
London Building Act, for I was a mem- 
ber of the London County Council when 
it was passed and when it was framed, 
and I was also a member of the Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of that 
devoted and able chairman, Dr. Long- 
staff, who is not a Progressive but a 
Moderate, and after that Bill had been 
most carefully prepared we were months 
engaged upon it at Spring Gardens. It 
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came down to this House, and it under- 
went the most careful scrutiny of a Com- 
mittee of this House, before which all 
interests were represented. That Bill 
has become an Act of Parliament, and 
now this House is asked to hand over 
that Act of Parliament, so carefully pre- 
pared and so carefully considered by 
Members of this House, to the tender 
mercies of the Privy Council. Do hon- 
ourable Gentlemen understand, if I may 
ask them, what this Building Act really 
is? May I point out two aspects of it? 
It deals with the London streets, and 
with what I may call the metropolitan 
aspect of London streets—with the build- 
ing line, and mattersof that kind. May 
I give an illustration drawn from my ex- 
perience on the London County Council, 
because actual experience is worth a 
great deal of generalisation? From my 
experience, again and again, in the case 
of such roads as the Euston Road, and 
also High Street, Kensington, the local 
vestry has strongly supported applica- 
tions to build over the forecourts of the 
houses, but the London County Council 
has sternly set its face against it, and so 
has preserved our streets in their natural 
and proper width. It is obvious, from 
the fact that such applications have re- 
ceived the support of the local vestries, 
that if you hand this part of the London 
Building Act over to them you may ex- 
pect a great change in the appearance of 
our streets, and, at all events, uni- 
formity in matters of this kind will be 
absolutely gone. There are _ also 
provisions which are designed to pre- 
vent the re-erection of. slums upon 
cleared areas. What was found practi- 
cally by those who are concerned in the 
administration at Spring Gardens was 
this: When an area had been cleared it 
very often happened that new buildings 
were erected with such a total absence 
of air-space, and became so crowded, 
that in a very few years they became 
slum property again. That part of the 
London Building Act was the fruit and 
outgrowth of actual experience, and was 
intended to stop the abuses which were 
going on. It was framed by the London 
County Council and considered by Par- 
liament, when the interests concerned— 
of owners and builders—were fully repre- 
sented before the Committee and also in 
conference with us, and naturally they 
were. professionally represented before 
the Committee of this House, when 
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every consideration was paid to them. 
And this carefully-considered provision 
against a gross and scandalous system of 
building is going to be handed over to 
the Privy Council to do what they please 
with regard to it. I say that that, og 
far as I know, is unprecedented, and I 
hope it will receive from the Government 
re-consideration. Now, I spoke a moment 
ago about areas. I should like, if I 
might, just to allude, upon the question 
of areas, to the speech of the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Bow 
and Bromley, who is interested in Pop- 
lar, and who is not satisfied with the in- 
clusion of Poplar, which is scheduled in 
the Bill; but he desires that the whole 
of the Tower Hamlets should form the 
area of a borough council under this 
Bill. The honourable and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite who spoke a moment 
ago said that he and his Party were not 
in favour of tenification, but certainly 
the Member for Bow and Bromley is in 
favour of tenification, because the popu- 
lation of the Tower Hamlets is about 
one-tenth of the population of the whole 
of London, and he desires that the whole 
of the Tower Hamlets should form one 
area, and that should be a sort of 
model for the areas of the other 
boroughs in London. I cannot under- 
stand what advantage it would be to 
Poplar to extend its boundaries and take 
in the whole of the Tower Hamlets—I 
cannot see what element there is in the 
Tower Hamlets outside Poplar which 
Poplar itself does not possess. No 
earthly object can be served by adding 
one poverty-stricken district to another. 
It always seems to me with regard to 
areas that large areas for Local Govern- 
ment in London became impossible from 
the time when, for good or ill, single- 
member constituencies for Parliament 
were established, because, say what you 
will, it is the area of Parliamentary re- 
presentation which forms the basis of 
combinations. It is within the area of 
Parliamentary representation that men 
learn to work together, and I think that 
the most effective area for Local Govern- 
ment in London should follow in every 
case the area of a single-meber consti- 
tuency, or, at all events, a combination 
of these constituencies. The tendency, 
of course, was confirmed by the 
Local Government Act of 1888, when 
you adopted precisely the same areas 
for county government. In the next place 
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I want to say a few words about the 
finance of this Bill, but before I come 
directly to the finance, there is one 
subject upon which I should like to say 
a word which certainly may well intro- 
duce us to the financial part of this sub- 
ject—I mean the proposal to give to 
these borough councils the power to 
oppose and promote Bills in Parliament. 
It does seem to me that to set up 
some 30 authorities in London, with 
power to promote Bills of their own and 
to oppose the Bills of the London 
County Council, or of their neighbours, 
opens a prospect which, from the rate- 
payers’ point of view, is absolutely ap- 
palling. This suggestion seems to me 
to have arisen from what is a charac- 
teristic feature, if I may say so, of this 


Bill. I mean the assumption that 
there is absolutely identity. be 
tween a metropolitan borough and 


a provincial borough. We iknow 
there is no such thing, for they are 
totally different, owing to the fact that 
in the metropolitan borough some one- 
third of the rates are left to be 
dealt with by an external authority 
which does not exist in provincial towns. 
But I contend that this particular clause 
—as the representative of a poor district 
—would press very hard upon the poorer 
districts of London. What is it that you 
are proposing to do? You are proposing 
to encourage what is practically litigation. 
How can Bethnal Green compete upon 
equal terms with Westminster in litiga- 
tion? In Westminster a penny in 
the £—I mean the New West- 
minster—produces £20,000, and a penny 
in the £ in my constituency would pro- 
duce something like £1,800. I say there 
is no equality in this. With regard to 
authorities, it is the same as with indi- 
viduals. In matters of litigation the ad- 
vantage is always on the side of the 
party who has the deepest purse. With 
regard to the question of finance, I 
should like to say a word about the 
transfer of powers regarded from a finan- 
cial point of view. Transfer of powers 
comes under two heads. Certain 
powers are given under the Act to the 
local authorities to be exercised concur- 
rently with the London County Council. 
As regards these powers, there is no pro- 
vision in the Bill for any contribution 
to the local authority out of the common 
purse. The London County Council is 
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to the transfer of these powers to the 
local authority, although concurrent 
jurisdiction may be handed over to them. 
Among these powers are the powers 
under Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, and some 
honourable Gentlemen opposite have 
been very triumphant in pointing out to 
to us that these are powers under Part 
III. not powers under Part I. I am 
quite aware that they are powers under 
Part I. and it is to a _ large 
extent because they are powers under 
Part III. that I consider the matter 
of such importance, because I believe 
that in future Part III. of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act is going to 
play a large part in providing more 
decent accommodation for the Jabouring 
classes in London. The question is 
really not who is to do the work. The 
honourable Gentleman opposite pointed 
out triumphantly, and I believe correctly, 
that the London County Council had 
consented to the local authority having 
concurrent power under Part III. The 
point is not who is to do the work, but 
what area the cost of the work is to fall 
upon, and there is no provision in this 
Bill for any contribution from the 
central authority. I do say this—that 
the provision of decent accommodation 
for the labouring classes in this metro- 
polis is a common obligation upon the 
whole of London, and ought to be a 
common charge. These poor are not the 
poor of Rotherhithe, or Bermondsey, or 
Bethnal Green, but they are the poor of 
London, and what I fear in this part of 
the Bill is that it will permit a sectional 
treatment of the housing question. 
Westminster and the rest will probabiy 
be glad to compound by making some 
provision for the poor in their own bor- 
ders, while they will leave to districts like 
Bethnal Green and Poplar—which are un- 
able to bear it—the burden of providing 
fon their own poor. That brings me to the 
question of inequalities of rates through- 
out London. A very valuable Return 
has just been presented to Parliament, 
and what does it show? It shows that 
while rates in Westminster are 5s. 1d. in 
the £, and in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, 5s. 9d., they are over 8s. in the 
£ in Rotherhithe. The effect of this 
Bill will be undoubtedly to disturb the 
rates, and surely the opportunity ought 
to be seized to adjust these gross in- 
equalities in this Bill. The specially 
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favoured localities are amalgamated and 
are intrenched in an impregnable posi- 
tion, The lightest rated districts in 
London—St. James’, Westminster, and 
St. George's, Hanover Square—are 
joined together to make a city of the 
rich. The honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster earlier in the 
evening objected to the term “city of 
the rich” being applied to Westminster 
or to the New Westminster. I say it 
is a perfectly true description. I know 
that Westminster has some of the worst 
slums in London. Lazarus is generally 
found not very far from Dives. But 
what is the only test of a rich district? 
It is the relation between population and 
rateable value in a district. Now, I 
find that Westininster has only a popula- 
tion of under 200,000, whilst its rateable 
value is £5,000,000. I say we are per- 
fectly justified in terming it a city of the 
rich. Remember it was from these dis- 
tricts of St. James’, Westminster, and 
from St. George’s, Hanover Square, that 
the chief opposition came to the Equali- 
sation of Rates Act, 1894, and can if be 
supposed that the opposition to any 
further extension of the principle will 
be diminished now that you are giving 
them fresh strength by uniting them? 
The effect of this Act will be to disturb 
rates, as I said a moment ago, and it 
will disturb rates very materially. Un- 
fortunately, though the rates in some 
districts will be increased they will not 
be increased with reference to any prin— 
ciple, nor will they have any material 
effect in further equalising the rates for 
the whole of London. Let me point out 
that if this New Westminster is estab- 
lished the ratepayer in St. James, 
Westminster, will pay higher rates than 
he pays now, but that increase ought 
to enure for the benefit of places like 
Bermondsey and Bethnal Green, and the 
poorest districts of London. But this 
Bill will do nothing of the kind, for 
although the ratepayer in Westminstér 
will pay more, the benefit will not go to 
Bermondsey, Poplar, or Bethnal Green, 
but it will go to the benefit of the rate- 
payer in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
who has no right whatever to be 
relieved, because at present the rates 
which he pays are considerably below 
the average for the whole of London. I 
say that here you are missing a great op- 
portunity for extending the principle of 
equalisation. Honourable Gentlemen 
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opposite have pointed with quite a 
triumphant air to this sub-clause in the 
Bill which enacts, “That nothing in 
this Act shall affect the Equalisation of 
Rates Act, 1894.” That, I think, is 9 
blot upon the Bill, for a Measure of this 
kind ought to affect the Equalisation of 
Rates Act of 1894. You ought to seize 
this opportunity to extend the principle 
of that Act, and I shall certainly in Com- 
mittee give honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite who have boasted so much that 
they do not desire, in any way, to inter. 
fere with the principle of equalisation 
an opportunity of showing their bona 
fides by moving an Amendment that 
the sixpence, now payable under the 
Equalisation of Rates Act be increased 
to one shilling. In conclusion, I may 
add that honourable Gentlemen opposite 
seem very anxious that there shall be 
no division upon this Bill. I shall, 
however, give my vote very cordially 
for the Amendment, and for this 
reason among others, that I fear a good 
deal what may happen in Committee 
upon this Bill. I dare say that some con- 
cessions may be made to us, for some 
have been indicated. It has been sug- 
gested by the honourable Member for 
Chelsea, who the other night threw out 
a concession even to myself, for he sug- 
gested that the constituency which I 
have the honour to represent should be 
included in the first schedule of the 
Bill. Well, it has an excellent claim to 
be included in the schedule, and, 
I dare say, will be included in the Bill, 
and I have no doubt that concessions of 


this kind may be made in Committee. - 


On the other hand, I notice the noble 
Lord the Member for South Kensington 
stated the other night that he desired 
to reconstitute the London County 
Council on the model of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and I noticed also that 
the Leader of the House, who rose to 
interrupt the noble Lord, gave an answer 
which was far from discouraging. But 
stil] more disquieting was the speech 
made last night by the honourable and 
learned Member for Plymouth. It did 
seem to me, as I listened to that speech 
made by the honourable and learned 
Gentleman, that it confirmed the worst 
suspicions which had been entertained 
upon this side of the House with regard 
to the character and the nature of the 
Bill. I shall not dwell upon the 
eulogium which the honourable and 
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learned Gentleman pronounced upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, because I 
think that eulogium was a little belated, 
especially when we remember that the 
glory of the greatest work which they did 
—the Thames Embankment—is very 
materially tarnished by the discovery that 
its foundation is so rotten that the main- 
tenance of a decent roadway is abso- 
lutely impossible. But what specially 
struck me in the speech of the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman was his ideal 
of London Government. Now, what was 
his ideal? It was the setting up of a 
number of independent boroughs in 
London which should send representa- 
tives to a Committee at Spring Gardens 
to deal with, main drainage and a fewother 
such matters. The significance of that 
speech lies in this, that it coincides in a 
very remarkable degree with the sugges- 
tions made in the letter of Lord Onslow 
as to the future development of these 
borough councils, and it also differs not 
very widely from what was called the 
suicidal policy enunciated in Lord 
Salisbury’s famous speech. For these 
reasons I shall cordially give my vote ‘or 
the Amendment. 


*Mr. THORNTON (Clapham): There 
is one argument I have not heard dur- 
ing the Debate on this most important 
Bill, and as it is one which appeals 
strongly to the neighbourhood which I 
have the honour to represent in this 
House, I propose to say a few words on 
it. It is this. The Government may, or 
may not, be right—and some honourable 
Gentlemén opposite say they are not— 
in endeavouring to improve the Local 
Government of London by bringing about 
municipalities within the London area. 
I can assure this House—and I wish 
the honourable Member for Battersea 
was present to hear what I say, because 
he is well aware of the fact—that the 
frightfully inadequate attention paid 
by the voters to the local elections 
forms a crying evil, which it is the 
duty of this House to deal with, if it 
has any desire to place Loca] Govern- 
ment in London on a proper basis. 
Actually the maximum number of 
voters at vestry elections in that 
part of South West London I am 
acquainted with represents 29 per 
VOL. LXIX. [FourrH Seriss. | 
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cent. of the electors. I have heard 
of a minimum of 23 per cent., and the 
average is 25 per cent., and I do not 
think anyone will say that 25 per cent. 
is a satisfactory average, when you have 
to deal with bodies that are spending 
the money of the ratepayers. It is 
with this disability and with this need 
that the Conservative and Unionist 
Party is mainly desirous to deal, and 
that they are dealing with it in this 
Bill on lines which are needful on be- 
half of London and its populous 
suburbs I do not think that anything 
which has hitherto transpired in this 
Debate can lead anyone to deny. I 
would just like to say one word on the 
subject of the assumed hostility of those 
who sit upon this side of the House to 
the London County Council, which, if 
true, is indeed unreasonable on the part 
of those who created that institution. 
Not only do I repudiate participation in 
such prejudice, but I desire to render the 
task of the London County Council 
easier to fulfil, the co-operation of 
the localities being now given in a 
half-hearted fashion. I would not 
have claimed to say one single word 
in a Debate of this importance had I 
not had a long London experience. Not 
only have I lived all my life in London, 
but the first thing I recollect of my 
boyhood days is that my father was a 
specia] constable in 1848, and, when he 
went down to Regent’s Park to do his 
duty, I remember well the anxiety 
caused in our household by a thunder- 
storm which broke out in the middle of 
the day, and I know that someone re- 
marked that my father was in the 
middle of a battle and we might never 
see him again. I quote this simply to 
show that from the very first moment 
I can recollect I have had an interest in 
London—an interest which has led me 
from time to time to attempt to do my 
duty to those among whom I have 
lived. In 1892 I was elected Member 
for one of the largest boroughs in Lon- 
don, and, by attendance here, I have 
faithfully endeavoured to do my duty, 
not only to my own constituency, but 
to the nation at large. I therefore 
think I have some right to express an 
opinion on this Bill. I was very glad 
to hear the honourable Member for 
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Battersea—I wish he was in his place, 
as I do not like to talk to a man in his 
absence—make a very important state- 
ment. He has carefully examined this 
Bill, and he admits that in it there is 
no direct attack upon the equalisation 
of rates. I think that that is a most 
important announcement. He tells us 
that there may be some silent covert 
attack in the future, and in that way 
he endorses the statement which has 
been circulated by my friend Mr. Dick- 
inson, who informs us that when two- 
thirds of the powers of the London 
County Council are taken away there 
will be q drain on the funds which will 
indirectly affect the equalisation of 
rates, and that there will be a sum of 
probably one million sterling less to be 
divided, and that, -therefore, the poorer 
districts will suffer. But the honour- 
able Member for Battersea did not 
carry his arguments so far as that, and, 
if I understand the matter aright, even 
if it should prove to be the case, 
it would not be very difficult to 
increase the sixpence in the pound 
now chargeable on the whole rateable 
value of London, in order to make up 
any deficiency. But I do not believe 
that any such contingency will arise. 
I am very sorry that the question of the 
City of London has again been brought 
forward in this Debate. During the 
last few months I have observed a very 
much better state of feeling existing be- 
tween the London County Council and 
the City—a feeling which would have 
been perfectly impossible when I first 
came into politics. It was recently my 
happy lot to be invited to hospitalities 
at the Guildhall, and to see under the 
mahogany there the feet of many per- 
sons differing in politics in friendly re- 
lations, which would have been impos- 
sible in other circumstances. I believe 
that points to a better state of things, 
which in time will bear good fruit. The 
threat that the City of London is to be 
swallowed up by the London County 
Council is very much calculated to 
arouse that feeling in the suburbs of 
London, which, at the last election, 
moved large numbers of voters to join 
the Unionist Party, and I say that with 
some knowledge of the circumstances 
I am not prepared to say that something 
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might not be urged on behalf of the 
Commission which reported in 1394 ; but 
this I do suggest, that if there was a 
subject which was unpopular amongst 
the people of London, it was what they 
thought to be the unfair attack made 
on the City of London. The honour- 
able Member for Battersea told us he 
did not mind whether the City of Lon- 
don was swallowed up by the London 
County Council, or whether the County 
Council was swallowed up by the City 
of London. But it will be remembered 
that during the Debate the honourable 
Member for Stepney told us that the 
great power of the Chairman of the 
County Council was to be found in its 
simplicity, and in the fact that he was 
undecorated ; yet, if the policy of the 
honourable Member for Battersea is to 
be carried out, and the London County 
Council is to be merged in the City of 
London, then the uncrowned King of 
Spring Gardens will run the risk of 
having a coronet put upon his head. 
Personally, I do not think that that 
would be a calamity, but I do depre- 
cate any revival of this ceatroversy at 
the present moment. I honestly be 
lieve that, from a historical point of 
view, the action of the Government has 
been right in starting municipalities in 
London. Can you believe it possible 
that men such as Chief Justice Pater- 
son, Mr. Labouchere (an uncle of the 
distinguished Member of the present 
House), and Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis, gave the advice in 1854 that 
London should be governed by muni- 
cipalities without long consideration, 
such as made any official announcement 
from these distinguished persons a 
weighty one. In view of that fact, surely 
there is something in the idea, although 
the Government did not take it up at 
that time—for we were then in a state 
of war, and, I am afraid, our domestic 
affairs were not properly considered. 1 
cannot go the length of my honourable 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Plymouth when he eulogises so strongly 
the late Board of Works, because, 
although I think that bedy did good 
work, it might, in my opinion, have 
done better had it had a popular 
origin. Had these municipalities been 
created then, I believe that London 
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government would have been in a better 
condition than it is now. I therefore 
make an earnest appeal to honourable 
Members who differ from me in this 
matter. It is impossible for us to put 
aside all our preconceived ideas, 
but honourable Members have it 
in their power to modify the 
provisions of this Bill, and, on 
the other hand, to let us know they 
have a strong sympathy with us in our 
desire to see London properly governed. 
We cannot believe that a population 
which according to an authoritative 
computation will in the year 1930 be- 
come eleven millions can be adequately 
governed from one centre. Before I 
sit down I wish to dwell for a few 
minutes upon a matter which is purely 
provincial. The right ‘honourabie 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds, in 
his very interesting speech, referred to 
an area in which a large number of my 
constituents are interested—the area 
of the Wandsworth District Board. 
Now, I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing the Government for having placed 
that area within the schedule of the 
Bill, and I am prepared to defend their 
action in doing so on the ground that 
the institution in question has done good 
work in the past, and is ready and able 
to do good work in the future. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Leeds spoke of “ unwieldy Wandsworth” 
with its area of 10,000 acres, and com- 
pared it with Chelsea with its area of 
only 74 acres. In the first place, may 
I point out that the right honourable 
Gentleman was mistaken in speaking of 
10,000 acres? I believe the absolute 
figures are 9,250 acres, and in this 
large area we have no fewer than 
four commons—Streatham, Wandsworth, 
Tooting, and half of Clapham, while 
within the area is a portion of Richmond 
Park. These spaces represent a very 
considerable acreage, and if you deduct 
them from the gross area of 9,250 acres 
you bring it down to 7,500 acres at the 
very most—a total not as much in ad- 
vance of all the London boroughs as the 
right honourable Member for Leeds be- 
lieved, Lewisham having 6,543 acres, and 
Lee 7,000 acres. As to population, the 
scheduled boroughs of Islington, Camber- 
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well, Lambeth, and St. Pancras all have 
larger populations, and on_ these 
grounds I maintain that my right hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for Leeds 
was not right in contending that in this 
area was contained a population out of 
all proportion to the other bodies in 
London. The right honourable Gentle 
man the Member for Bodmin also at- 
tacked the inclusion of Wandsworth in 
the schedule, but he spoke as if the 
Parliamentary borough of Wandsworth 
was alone concerned, and to demonstrate 
his oversight I may quote a resolu- 
tion passed by the vestry of Clapham 
protesting against any division of 
Wandsworth as calculated to lead to 
the greatest inconvenience and to ren- 
der useless arrangements which have 
been made with great care for the gov- 
ernment of the district, and which have 
worked so satisfactorily in the past. 
The Wandsworth District Board dates 
from 1854, and although in 1887, 
in the capacity of churchwarden, I gave 
my signature favouring the separation 
of Battersea from the division, I now 
believe that if you make _ further 
division you will do a great deal 
of harm to a system of government 
which has worked both efficiently and 
economically. I hope the House will 
forgive me for having taken up its 
time, although I do not think I have 
done so unduly. I hold that when a 
Bill of this kind is brought forward, 
one has an imperial duty to perform, 
and I do appeal to the young men of 
this great metropolis—and in this ap- 
pea] I am sure my honourable Friend 
the Member for Battersea, who has 
worked so well with me in the past, will 
join—to bestir themselves and take a 
more active interest in the government 
of London. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Battersea knows how I have 
from the first desired to see the public 
mind turned on local affairs. I think 
it is a crying evil that in matters con- 
cerning our localities the tendency is 
to let things go by the board, and I be- 
lieve that any Measure which will do 
something to make the people of this 
great metropolis take more interest in 
local affairs is well worth supporting, 
and should be earnestly backed up by 
us all. 
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Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): It is not my 
intention to thrust myself long 
upon the attention of the House, and 
for this reason, that I am sure the 
House is anxious, and I certainly have 
myself considerable anxiety, to hear 
from the Leader of the House what the 
probable course of the Government in 
regard to the Bill will be. We have a 
considerable advantage from the fact 
that the right honourable Gentleman is 
himself in charge of the Bill, although 
I may make the observation that it is 
somewhat singular that, having in the 
Government the President of the Local 
Government Board, we have not had 
the advantage of his exposition of a 
Measure which falls distinctly within 
the province of his Department, and to 
the best of my observation he has not 
even attended the House much during 
the course of the Debate. On previous 
occasions the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite, now the President of the 
Board of Trade, and my right honour- 
able Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, took charge of the large Bills 
which dealt with subjects relating to 
their Departments, but now it is the 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the House. I have said it is an ad- 
vantage for us to have the Bill in his 
hands, not only on personal grounds, 
but also because in his position he is 
better able to yield at once to those 
appeals which he will abundantly re- 
ceive from all parts of the House. At 
the same time, we cannot dismiss from 
our recollection the important occasion 
on which the right honourable Gentle- 
man took charge of a big Government 
Bill, when from first to last not a single 
Amendment was received upon it, and 
that not because the Bill was alleged 
to be so perfect as not to require 
amendment, but because there was a 
set and deliberate intention and _pur- 
pose from the first to allow no Amend- 
ment to be adopted. We hope for 
better things with regard to this Mea- 
sure. This is a Bill, as we have often 
been told in the course of the Debate, 
and as anyone can see by a most cur- 
sory inspection of it, bristling with de- 
tails, and those details, whatever may 
have been the attitude taken up by 
the speakers in the Debate, have been 
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largely the subject of criticism on both 
sides. Even, I was going to say, its 
most enthusiastic supporter, but as I 
have not heard any very enthusiastic 
support given to it, I will put it in a 
negative form, and say even the least 
lukewarm supporter has always found 
some important point upon which he 
asked for some concession and alteration 
on the part of the Government. I may 
refer, on the other side, to my right 
honourable Friend the Member for Fife, 
who did not* certainly show much favour 
to the Measure in the course of his 
speech, but yet at the end invited the 
right honourable Gentleman to show a 
spirit of concession and consideration, 
in the hope that the Bill—badly as we 
think of it at this stage and in its pre- 
sent condition—may be an eirenicon 
settling all difficulties in regard to this 
great question of London Government. 
As to my right honourable Friend the 
Member for Bodmin, he invited us to 
put aside all Party prejudice and feeling, 
and with sentiments of the most com- 
plete impartiality to approach the con- 
sideration of the Bill. My right hon- 
ourable Friend thinks that a very small 
number of Members taken from both 
sides of the House would be able to 
settle this great question in a satisfac- 
tory way. My right honourable Friend 
is always anxious to find an impartial 
person. I observe that the impartial 
person is usually practically interpreted 
by himself to be someone that he him- 
self agrees with—not, as I have found 
from long experience of him, that it is 
at all expedient to be too noisy in your 
demonstration of agreement with my 
right honourable Friend, because that 
usually provokes in him a tendency to 
go in the opposite direction. He pro- 
poses a sort of round table on this sub- 
ject—or shall I rather say a long table! 
—at the end of which my right honour- 
able Friend himself will sit and act as 
umpire and arbitrator to settle all points 
in dispute. Well, I may say I am so 
far disposed to meet my right honourable 
Friend, and to respond to his appeal, 
that I will, at all events, disclaim, in 
the most earnest manner, on my own 
part, and on the part of those with whom 
I act, any partisanship in this question, 
or any disposition whatever to act as 
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partisans of the London County Council 
as such, or to display or entertain any 
jealousy of the Corporation of the City 
as such. There has been a good deal of 
personal prejudice or bias exhibited in 
the course of the speeches delivered on 
the Bill. I observe that the supporters 
of the Bill have, with one accord, re- 
pudiated the idea that it is, or in any 
respect covers or conceals, an attack on 
the London County Council. I also ob- 
serve, at the same time, that whenever 
any allusion is made to the short- 
comings of the London County Council 
they are loudly cheered by those Gentle- 
men opposite who disclaim any hostility 
to it. On the other hand, in one or 
two notable cases, and especially in 
that of the honourable and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth, there has been a very 
strong line taken. The honourable and 
learned Member for Plymouth is an open 
and defiant advocate of the position of 
the City of London. He said last night 
that when the old Corporation was sur- 
rounded by other corporations of great 
influence and authority—and this throws 
a little light upon what is the intention 
—that those subsidiary bodies, which we 
are told are really of so little conse- 
quence in the polemics of the matter— 
that when the old Corporation is sur- 
rounded by these other corporations as- 
sociated with it in the work of municipal 
government, it will be strengthened 
against attack. This is the main reason 
why the honourable and learned Gentle- 
man is an ardent supporter of this Bill. 


Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): Not the 


main reason. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Well, it is a considerable reason. I am 
not disposed to join in any attack what- 
ever upon the City of London. I com- 
plain of its position. I desire to see its 
traditions, and its dignity, and, if the 
honourable and learned Gentleman will 
allow me to add, its virtues, utilised 
more largely for the benefit of the whole 
of the metropolis. It is in that sense 
that I complain of its present position. 
But it is not quite consistent with the 
fullest. recognition of the public spirit of 
those who conduct its affairs. We all 
know that in recent years there has been 
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a great change in the view taken, or at 
any rate, in the attitude assumed, by 
what I may broadly call the City—in- 
cluding not only the Corporation of the 
City, but those great and wealthy city 
companies which form so large a part 
of the social organisation of the City. 
We have seen a very great change in 
their views, for they have apparently 
been much more alive than formerly to 
the duties which are naturally required 
of them. We admire all that they have 
done in the interests of education, in 
the interests of health, and the general 
welfare, not only of the City but of the 
whole metropolis. And, therefore, on 
that account I will ask the House to 
dismiss the idea that there is any 
narrow jealousy or prejudice either 
against the City Corporation or the City 
in general. Turning, on the other hand, 
to the London County Council, it is a 
body of great importance and dignity, 
recently created for the discharge of large 
and most essential dutiesin the interests 
of this great community. I believe that 
the universal feeling is that it has dis- 
charged those duties with intelligence, . 
with enterprise, with energy, and with 
honesty. I am told it is divided into 
sections which call themselves Progres- 
sives and Moderates—I know nothing of 
that at all except from the outside. I 
am told that both sections alike are com- 
bined in desiring to uphold its authority. 
But I have arrived at the conclusion,— 
not only from an examination of the de- 
tails of the Bill, but from such a survey 
as I can give to the whole subject of 
London administration, in which the 
County Council plays so large a part— 
that the Bill as it stands materially in- 
validates the position of the London 
County Council, and that is oneof the prin- 
cipal reasons why, in its present form, I 
am opposed to the Bill. It seems to me 
clearly that this Bill represents a retro- 
grade move. Apart from the actual 
mistakes which it may be thought to 
make in dealing both with areas and 
with powers, it is because it turns the 
finger-post in the wrong direction that 
I am constrained to oppose it. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to go 
over the ground of its details. They 
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great ability and with great energy by 
many honourable Members on both sides 
of the House. We are all in favour of 
giving better definitions and increased 
powers to local bodies, particularly to 
the smaller local bodies. The honour- 
able and learned Member for Plymouth 
asked how we could expect the govern- 
ment of London and the administration 
of London affairs to be carried on with- 
out those smaller local bodies. But he 
need not address that question to us, be- 
cause we are in favour of strengthening, 
in every reasonable way, those local 
bodies, and of giving large powers to 
them. In fact, if I were in search of 
language which expressed my opinions 
upon this subject, I could not find any- 
thing better than the words used by the 
right honourable Gentleman opposite, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
when he was speaking upon his Measure 
in 1888. He said— 


“We do not put this forward as a complete 
settlement of the great problem of London 
government. We have our own proposals to 
make, and I hope we shall be able at some 
future time to make them. They are on the 
lines, not of creating separate municipalities 
throughout London, but of amalgamating with- 
in certain defined areas in London the existing 
vestries and local boards, and of constructing 
a County Council having in the various areas 
in the county large district councils with large 
and important administrative functions.” 


That is precisely the view we take of 
what is required, and it is because this 
Bill seems to us not to fulfil those con- 
ditions that we decline to support it. 
The right honourable Gentleman drew a 
contrast between municipalities and dis- 
trict councils. It may be said that there 
is very little in a word, but, at all 
events, we are sure of this—that the 
word “borough” as applied to these 
smaller bodies is an absolute and entire 
misnomer. That cannot be a municipal 
borough which is not a borough, and 
which has not municipal powers, and is 
not under the provisions of the Muni- 
cipal Act, and which has really nothing 
essentialy municipal about it. Therefore 
we inquire why is it that this word 
“borough” has been introduced, unless 
it is the thin end of the wedge, or the 
cloven hoof, or whatever other form there 
may be of implying an element of future 


Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman. 
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intentional mischief? Unless it is that, 
I do not quite understand why it has 
been introduced at all. There is, indeed, 
one reason which has been alleged; and 
it is worth considering. It is said that 
it will elevate the tone of these smaller 
councils and enlist the best class of men. 
What do we mean by the best class of 
men? If we mean the sort of man who 
would be attracted by a name or a title, 
then he is not the best sort of man, but 
he is the very man to be avoided. We 
do not want to attract the rich or those 
in a high social position. What we do 
want to attract, and what is essential, is 
that you should enlist men of intelli- 
gence and public spirit, and if 
you desire to attract men in that 
sense you will do it not by the 
honours you confer upon them but 
by the work which you give them to 
do. Now, Mr. Speaker, what I conceive 
to be wanting in this Bill is the growth 
of public spirit and of the sense of 
citizenship ; therefore, what we ought to 
do is to enlist intelligent people into the 
public service, and to enlist public inte- 
rest in their operations. What do we 
find under the old régime? Take the 
vestries which at present exist, their 
mode of election, and their general 
character. How many men are there in 
this House who have taken part in the 
election of a London vestry? We all of 
us live in London, but do any of us know 
where our vestry is elected, or when the 
election takes place. Do we take any 
part in it? There may be here and 
there one, but the mass of the ordinary 
people take no interest in the matter 
whatever, and I believe that, in some 
cases, where the electorate may extend 
to thousands, the election has been con- 
ducted with half-a-dozen voters. Then 
the honourable and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Plymouth has disclosed 
himself to us as a special admirer and 
almost a worshipper of the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works. He shed a tear 
—he did more—he laid a laurel wreath 
on the tomb of that departed body, ob- 
livious, apparently, of the fact that it was. 
his own old Leader in this House who 
practically did them to death. This 
Metropolitan Board of Works was ap- 
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knowledge by the public. The honour- 
able and learned Gentleman is proud of 
himself because he once knew, as I 
understood him, a member of that Board. 
He had got further in his inquiries than 
most of us were able to-get. That was 
the sort of body that we had controlling 
the affairs of London until the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite intro- 
duced his Bill which created the London 
County Council. Why, Sir, the right 
honourable Gentleman, beyond all other 
men, deserves the gratitude, and in fact 
the thanks of the community of London 
for the great change—the great revolu- 
tion—which that legislation of his 
created in the whole of the metropolis. 
It did exactly what was wanted; it ex- 
cited interest and roused a civic spirit ; 
it created, in fact, a new civic atmos- 
phere. This was to proceed, surely, on 
the true lines of democratic development. 
Get public opinion behind .it, get the 
public interested in your system of 
government, and blemishes in your 
system of government will not so much 
matter, for they can be cured; but the 
best system in the world, if it has not 
the public interested in it, is bound to de- 
cay and fail. Compare the present system 
with the vestries and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, for which the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman sighs. We 
have an election every three years, and 
we see Cabinet Ministers taking an inte- 
rest in that election, and attending 
meetings and making speeches ; and, al- 
though the result may not be alto- 
gether always a satisfactory one for the 
expenditure of so much energy, still the 
Cabinet Ministers who make speeches 
can always fall back upon the usual con- 
solation: “How much worse the result 
might have been if the speeches had not 
been made!” Therefore, what I wish to 
say is that the County Council election 
has become an approximation of a Par- 
liamentary election, and a great stride 
has been taken in the direction of 
evoking and directing public interest to 
the local affairs of London. Now, I ven- 
ture to say that there was no such inte- 
rest before. People now know that 
there is such a thing as a County Coun- 
cil; they are interested in it, and it 
looks after some, at least, of their affairs. 
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And let the House observe that this 
matter of London government is no 
small matter. I rather think that a 
good many Members will be surprised 
to know what the amount of the total 
expenditure of all the public bodies in 
the metropolis is. The annual expendi- 
ture, which represents the amount of 
local taxation, is about £13,000,000 
sterling, of which £6,500,000 is under 
the control of the county authorities, 
and £3,500,000 under the parish autho- 
rities. This is a very large budget, and 
a very important sum of money, and 
surely this Bill deals with a very im- 
portant question, even taking that 
view of it alone. Is not this a 
strong argument for concentration and 
unity when there is such a Budget 
to deal with? If the ordinary voter had 
the oversight of this large expenditure 
would he not thoroughly appreciate his 
position? In the circumstances, what 
is it that this Bill does? I see that at 
a meeting held on this subject a day or 
two ago a speaker dealt with this point 
in a somewhat dramatic way. He said 
that the intention of the Bill was ex- 
pressed in the very first words of its 
first clause, which says— 


“The whole of the administrative county of 
London, exclusive of the City of London, shall 
be divided.” : 


It is division and not combination and 
concentration that the Bill seeks. In 
the great municipal boroughs through- 
out the country there is unity. They 
are treated as a single entity, which 
they really are. In such a city as 
Liverpool, or such a city as Glasgow, 
the rate is levied all over the whole 
locality. All the public duties are dis- 
charged by one authority, of course with 
assistant authorities in the districts 
under them. The most essential public 
services are dealt with in this way. Take 
the question of cleaning the streets or of 
lighting. Lighting is an expensive item 
in the budget of a local authority. 
Where is lighting most required? Surely, 
it is most required in the narrow streets 
and the lanes and alleys of the poorest 
parts of the City, but they cannot dis- 
charge the duties of lighting and clean- 
ing so well in those parts of London 
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London, because they are so poor. And 
then, we have to ask who are these poor, 
and who are the inhabitants of the 
poorer districts? They are the compli- 
ment of the richer districts. It is not a 
case of two separate communities, the 
one rich and the other poor, having ac- 
cidentally come into communication. The 
poor are there because the rich are 
there, and it is rather hard, surely, that 
they should be stinted in those very 
necessary public services while the rich, 
for whose benefit, or, at any rate, in 
consequence of whose existence, they 
are there, have got those services better 
performed. And, moreover, your new 
independent areas which are rich will 
push over their borders into the poorer 
areas these necessary duties. I am 
astonished at my boldness in attribut- 
ing this fallacy to so acute a mind as 
that of the honourable and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth, but when he spoke 
last night he said that we must reckon 
up in the City the day population as 
well as the night population. But what 
does the City do for that day popula- 
tion? If it is to be counted in the City, 
and if we are making contrast between 
the City and other parts of the metro- 
polis, I ask what does it do for them? 
They go away after their business is 
done, and they go into those poorer dis- 
tricts where they have to have municipal 
services performed for them not at the 
cost of the City, but at the 
cost of the localities in which they live. 
This Bill, therefore, indicates to me dis- 
tinctly a backward step, and the ordin- 
ary man who has had a fair conception 
of the advantages of having a large body 
like the London County Council looking 
after his interests will not understand 
why it is that having created that impor- 
tant body eleven years ago, in 1888, 
you now proceed to a_ certain 
extent, apparently, not only to 
strip it of certain powers, but to set up 
in competition with it and in rivalry 
with it, certain other bodies, the neces- 
sity for which may not be so plain. 
Therefore, the indirect effect of such a 
proposal as this seems to me to go 
much further than the question of the 
actual powers. The honourable and 
learned Member for Plymouth denies, I 
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understood him to say, that we should 
not be able to find any other case where 
there exists a municipality with muni- 
cipalities under it. But if that is true 
it is the condemnation of this Bill. If 
that is so, why do you create munici- 
palities under the municipality which 
you at present have? Local bodies in 
the capacity of administrative bodies 
are healthy and necessary, but in the 
capacity of municipal bodies they are 
wrong in theory, and they tend to con- 
fuse the mind and the action of the 
public in regard to the proper order of 
government. That is the view I take 
of what this Bill does. But now I wish 
to say a word or two—and they will be a 
very few words—upon what the Bill 
seems to me to leave undone which 
might have been done. You might give 
the local councils importance and 
strength by handing over to them 
the Poor Law powers, and by making 
them the overseers. There has been a 
strong appeal made from many quarters 
to the Government to attempt first the 
one and then the other of these pro- 
posals, and if these additional duties of 
that kind and of a different order are 
given to the district councils, that is 
the very best way of attracting and call- 
ing out aad interesting and finding 
work for the intelligent and _public- 
minded men who must abound in London. 
That is so far with regard to the smaller 
local authorities. But what are we to 
say with regard to the higher authori- 
ties? Is nothing to be done for them? 
Are they in an entirely satisfactory con- 
dition, and in sound relation to each 
other? Is there no room for the re- 
organisation of the higher functions of 
the metropolis? Now, there are four 


great metropolitan authorities. There 
is the City of London, the London 
County Council, the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board, and the School Board. 
As to the City, can it really be that the 
City—I will not say be allowed—can it 
contemplate the policy of wrapping ,its 
cloak around it, and sitting apart from 
all the great work that is being done in 
the metropolis? It cannot, and it does 
not seek to do that. 


Sm E. CLARKE: It does its work. 
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Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It does a great deal of work. What does 
it do? It controls the markets, but that 
is not done for the City alone. It is 
done for the whole of the metropolis, 
and it is a very large work. The cost, 
of the administration of the markets is 
about £80,000, and the dues are about 
£110,000. These dues are paid by the 
consuiners of the metropolis day and 
night. Then the City is the port sani- 
tary cuthority. That means that it is 
charged with keeping out of the metro- 
polis infectious diseases arriving by sea. 
What happens when a doubtful case 
arrives in the river? The City, this port 
sanitary authority, has to follow the man 
who is supposed to be a source of dan- 
ger to his abode in the metropolis. They 
have to follow him up—it may be to 
Whitechapel or to Fulham, and in doing 
so they have to act in co-operation with 
the officers of the County Council, so 
that that is a matter which enters the 
sphere of the County Council itself. 
Then we are reminded of what the City 
has done for the public benefit in secur- 
ing Epping Forest and other places, but 
they were secured not for the City, but 
for the whole metropolis, and the ex- 
pense of it is paid by means of certain 
corn duties which fall upon the whole 
metropolis. I need hardly refer to the 
extinct wine and coal dues through 
which large improvements were carried 
out with so much success. Why do I 
quote all these cases? To show that the 
City itself is already largely responsible 
for the larger affairs of all London, that 
it cannot set itself up if it wished, and it 
does not wish, and draw its cloak around 
it. It has already a large share in the 
control of affairs in the metropolis, and 
why then should it be afraid to accept 
the legitimate results of circumstances 
and events, and to be ready to take part 
in the administrative hierarchy of Lon- 
don? I come now to the Asylums Board. 
That Board has now come to be a great 
central authority, dealing with cases of 
infectious diseases all over the metro- 
polis. Now, this is essentially a function 
of the central metropolitan authorities ; 
it ought to be in the hands of some 
authority directly responsible. I will 
not say anything of the School Board, for 
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these bodies overlap in areas, and. if they 
all work amicably together—and I do 
not suppose that they do not—there is 
still reason to regret that they are left 
absolutely untouched by the powers sup- 
posed to be given in this Bill. Now, I 
fall back on the Member for Bodmin, 
who is always in favour of negotiations. 
Why should it not be possible for these 
great authorities to meet together and 
consult and see whether by any adjust- 
ment there might not be a scheme sub- 
mitted for Parliamentary sanction 
placing the whole of this gigantic busi- 
ness, the conduct of the affairs of the 
metropolis, on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing and preventing those contradictions 
and overlappings which at present exist? 
This would be a real reform, a real sim- 
plification and unification. Of such a 
scheme as that the City necessarily is 
the germ, but the City will be stifled if 
it is surrounded by these new munici- 
palities which are the creation of this 
Bill. I see as possible, under this Bill, 
the same result as the honourable and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ply- 
mouth foresees, and because, differing 
from him, I think that that result would 
be utterly mischievous and disastrous, I 
cannot give my vote in favour of this 


Bill as it at present stands. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Mr. Speaker, I think the House 
will feel with me that I rise under some 
difficulties after a Debate which has gone 
on for three nights upon an Amendment 
moved from the Front Bench opposite, 
which has for its object the rejection of 
this Bill. I have listened to that 
Debate with unremitting attention, and 
with, I hope, some profit, but without 
being able to collect from it the slightest 
reason why any honourable Gentleman, 
and least of all the right honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down, means 
to vote against the Measure which the 
Government has proposed. I have heard 
objections to details, I have heard ob- 
jections to omissions, but neither from 
the right honourable Gentleman nor 
from any of those who sit on the Bench 
near him, nor from any of those who sit 
behind him, have I heard any adequate 
reason why the House should be put to 
the trouble of a division upon tho 
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Second Reading of this Measure. I am 
aware that most of the speakers on the 
other side, including the right honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down, have 
expressed the darkest suspicion of the 
motives of the Government. They have 
seen concealed—very adequately con- 
cealed, I may say—behind the provisions 
of this Bill some sinister intentions 
which they have been unable to bring to 
light. But while they strongly object to 
the physician, they have really brought 
forward no valid objections to the pre- 
scription which that physician recom- 
mends. They have supposed that we 
designed this Bill with a sinister object, 
but when pinned to the provisions of the 
Bill and asked how those sinister objects 
were to be realised by the Measure, their 
propositions were reduced to the im- 
proving platitudes of the right honour- 
able Gentleman who has just sat down, 
or the irrelevant criticism of detail which 
many of the honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite have so largely indulged in. Let 
me say at once that I do not consider 
that it is any reason for disapproving 
of the Measure that it does not do every- 
thing that somebody supposes it might 
do if that somebody had had the respon- 
sibility of concocting the Measure him- 
self. No Measure is complete; no 
Measure can cover the whole conceivable 
ground of any social or political prob- 
lem. You may always, even with the 
smallest amount of ingenuity, say that 
there is this question undealt with or 
that question unsolved. If we were not 
to bring in and pass in this House any 
Bill until we have in that Bill contrived 
to compress the solution of all the prob- 
lems which might be suggested, why, 
then the labours of this House would be 
very much smaller than they are now, 
and we might postpone indefinitely the 
task of dealing by legislation with any 
of the social questions which meet us, 
and which we have to solve. No sin of 
omission, if sin it be, is a reason for 
voting against the Bill unless the pro- 
visions of that Bill are of a kind which 
prevents that omission being rectified 
by subsequent legislation. I lay that 
down as an absolute and universal prin- 
ciple, especially under the modern con- 
ditions of legislation. It is quite im- 
possiblo that any Bill can cover the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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whole possible field of legislation. It 
may be required, and it ought to be re- 
quired, of a Government introducing 
such Bills that the legislation they pro- 
pose should not render future legisla- 
tion on the same lines, or even on dif- 
ferent lines, absolutely impossible. But 
the fact that a Bill is not a complete 
Bill is not only not a sufficient reason 
for voting against it, but it is no reason 
at all. If it had been a reason it would 
have been a reason as valid against every 
legislative proposal ever proposed by any 
Government, as it is against the Bill of 
which I have the honour of being in 
charge. I put it to the House whether 
the sins of omission charged against 
this Bill are of a kind which should 
prevent even honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite legislating upon lines dear to their 
hearts. The charges of omission which 
I have heard alleged are that we do not 
deal in this Measure with the question 
of assessment, that we do not deal with 
the question of Poor Law, and that we 
do not deal with the City of London. 
I-will not ask whether they desire to 
see assessment dealt with in this Bill, 
though, if I had to argue it, I should say 
that this question is under the considera- 
tion of a Royal Commission, and it is 
not ripe to be treated. But assuming 
that it is ripe for treatment in the 
opinion of honourable Members oppo- 
site, is there anything in the Bill to 
prevent it from being treated by sub- 
sequent legislation? There is absolutely 
nothing. It is not pretended by the 
opponents of the Bill that assessment 
may not be treated by some more enter- 
prising Government which is going to 
succeed it. Surely, I may say the same 
of the Poor Law? We have been re- 
proached because we have given these 
new bodies too much power, partly be- 
cause we have given them too little 
power. The powers which, in the 
opinion of honourable Members opposite, 
we ought to give them, are powers of 
dealing with the question of the Poor 
Law. I am far from saying that in my 
judgment the question of the Poor Law 
does not remain one which ought to be 
dealt with in connection with the great 
municipal authorities. Probably some 
day it will have to be dealt with, but 
why in this Bill we should initiate for 
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London, and London alone, to the ex- 
clusion of the rest of the country, a 
scheme for combining municipal govern- 
ment with Poor Law administration, no 
speaker on the other side has ventured 
for a moment to suggest. It is a great 
and important question, but when it 
comes to be dealt with, it will not have 
to be dealt with as a question concern- 
ing London alone; it will be a question 
in which the whole country will be alike 
interested, and every municipality out- 
side London will have as much interest 
in the solution that will have to be pro- 
posed as the municipalities which we in- 
tend to create by the present Bill. There 
only remains the question of the City of 
London. Of the three great omissions 
charged ‘against us by honourable Mem- 
bers, it is true that we have not dealt 
with the City of London in the Bill. It 
is also true that in my judgment the 
City of London ought not to be dealt 
with by this or any similar Bill to be 
hereafter introduced. But, putting that 
question for the moment aside, there is 
nothing in this Bill which, if it pleases 
honourable Members when they come 
into power, will prevent them from 
dealing with the City of London as they 
think fit. The late Home Secretary 
told us in a somewhat mixed architec- 
tural metaphor that we are buttressing 
the City of London by a ring of subor- 
dinate municipalities. I do not see that 
we are affecting the City of London at 
all by this Bill. We are certainly not 
precluding future Parliaments from deal- 
ing with the City of London, if they 
should be unwise enough to attempt the 
task, without touching the organisation 
we propose to establish. All they will 
have to do, if they wish to do it, is to 
give to the area now goverened by the 
City of London municipality the same 
organisation we propose to give-to Chel- 
sea, Kensington, Poplar, and other muni- 
cipalities, and to transfer to the London 
County Council all the attributes which 
now attach to the City. If that is what 
they wish, that is not prevented by this 
Bill. If they think it worth while, if 
they think they can do it, if they think 
they have behind them an adequate 
force of public opinion, there is ncthing 
in the Bill to prevent them doing so; 
and, therefore, the charge brought 
against us in respect of the City of Lon- 
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don is a charge of omission, not of com- 
mission, which does not supply an ade- 
quate reason for any honourable Gentle- 
man raising an objection to the Second 
Reading of the Measure which we are 
bringing before the House. I feel, how- 
ever, that I have no right to leave this 
question of the City exactly where the 
observations I have made leave it. I 
feel bound on an occasion like this to 
express my Own opinions on the subject. 
It is true that the present Bill does not 
prevent any Government from dealing 
with the City of London according to 
the doctrinaire schemes of honourable 
Members opposite; but it is true that 
we on this side of the House strongly 
dissent from any such treatment, and 
feel ourselves bound to express our dis- 
sent. I understand that what honour- 
able Members opposite desire is to trans- 
fer from the City of London to the 
County Council all the traditional cere- 
monial functions which the City of Lon- 
don has hitherto monopolised. Well, 
they can do it. If they wish to see Lord 
Welby go from Westminster to the City 
in a gilt coach and six—is it six ?—if 
they wish the chairman of the London 
County Council henceforth to be styled 
Mayor, to have the congenial task .of 
proposing the health of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, that, of course, can be done 
by legislation. But does any Gentle- 
man suppose that by this violent transfer 
of decorative privileges from one body 
to the other there will be transferred 
from the City of London to the London 
County Council the historic honours 
which the City of, London has always 
possessed? My right honourable Friend 
the Member for Bodmin, in a very in- 
teresting speech which he made on the 
second night of this Debate, put forward 
to the House an historical hypothesis. 
He asked us what would have happened 
if the City of London, following the ex- 
amples of other municipal corporations, 
had gradually extended its borders as 
Liverpool, as Manchester, as Leeds, as 
Glasgow, and as other great cities in this 
country have extended their borders, 
and had gradualy embraced all the cir- 
cumjacent population and brought them 
under the sway of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London. And he laid down 
the proposition that if that natural ex- 
pansion had taken place we should -be 
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far better situated as regards London 
municipal government than we are now. 
Well, I confess, though I do not wish to 
contest with my right honourable Friend 
the discussion of these hypothetical prob- 
lems, I do not agree with him, because 
if he could conceive a single corporation 
developing from the square mile of which 
the City originally consisted, and of 
which it now consists, and gradually 
embracing the 100 square miles which 
now constitute the metropolitan. area, 
then it seems to me that we should have 
been face to face with a single corpora- 
tion governing a single area, but having 
to deal with an area entirely beyond its 
powers. The world has shown no ex- 
ample as yet of a single corporation 
dealing with 100 square miles cf terri- 
tory in a municipal manner. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
My right honourable Friend has omitted 
a part of my hypothesis. I said that in 
the process there would be established 


subordinate municipalities which would, 


take away from the central body the 
immediate local affairs. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: Yes, I had forgotten that state- 
ment of my right honourable Friend, I 
admit. He evidently supposes that the 
London Municipal Council would have 
been like the certain astronomical body 
of which astronomers tell us, which, in 
the course of its revolutions, spins off 
subordinate planets which continue to 
revolve round it. Well, men of science 
show that there are mechanical reasons 
why that should happen in the sphere of 
celestial astronomy, but I do not know 
by what process any municipality has 
ever yet been found deliberately and 
willingly to delegate to these subordinate 
bodies the powers which my right hon- 
ourable Friend admitted it is absolutely 
necessary to delegate in order that so 
large an area should be _ properly 
governed. 


Mr. COURTNEY: I gave the reasons 
yesterday, and I illustrated it from the 
history of the City itself, which has 
created a Commission of Sewers under 
itself in order to take over these very 
functions. 

First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: My right honourable Friend 
knows as well, or better, than I do that 
the Commission of Sewers was a central 
authority dealing with a whole area. 
The real question is whether, if this his- 
torical evolution had occurred, the City 
of London would have evolved separate 
municipalities in Westminster, Chelsea, 
Poplar, and elsewhere, such as he and I, 
I believe, equally desire to see assisting 
in the work of the government of Lon- 
don. Now, I do not believe that there 
is any power that would have done that, 
but whether it would have done it or 
not, at all events I agree with my right 
honourable Friend that if that process 
of historical evolution had really taken 
place the central authority for London 
would then by natural process have com- 
bined all that the Corporation of London 
now possesses and also all that the Lon- 
don County Council possesses. But what 
folly it is to suppose that as that process 
of historical evolution did not occur, we 
can now violently and suddenly replace 
it by an Act of Parliament which should 
confer upon the 100 square miles the 
privileges hitherto exercised by the 
single square mile of the City of London. 
My right honourable Friend is as well 
aware as I am that there may be pro- 
cesses of expansion which are not pro- 
cesses of development. An explosion, I 
take it, is a process of expansion, but 
even my right honourable Friend would 
hardly describe it as a process of develop- 
ment. An explosion expands a body, 
but the body expanded is destroyed in 
the process ; and depend upon it, if you 
choose to take this great historic cor- 
poration, coeval with the constitution of 
Great Britain, and bound up with all its 
traditions, and attempt now, after all 
these centuries, suddenly to expand it 
by a process of explosion, until it covers 
the whole area of London government, 
then you will, in that process of expan- 
sion, absolutely destroy it. I do not 
say that it is impossible that the pro- 
cess of slow development might not have 
been successful. I do not analyse the 
reasons that prevented that from hap- 
pening, but historic causes, whatever 
they have been, have operated century 
after century from time immemorial, 
from time to which the memory of man 
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goeth not back, and the City of London, 
which still retains a position absolutely 
unique, not only in the industrial or- 
ganisation of Great Britain, but in the 
industrial organisation of the world, is 
confined, for good or for evil, to that 
square mile on the bank of the Thames ; 
and the idea that you can now, at this 
period of time, alter that area and retain 
its spirit, seems to me wholly chimerical. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBer: Why not? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I hear an honourable Gentleman 
ask, Why not? It is the easiest thing in 
the world to pass an Act of Parliament— 
if you have the time for it; and there is 
no difficulty in the honourable Gentleman 
who asked me, or his friends, if they have 
ihe chance, handing over to the London 
County Council all the attributes—so far 
as law makes attributes—from the City 
to the Counciij. But there are some 
things not in the power of Parliament 
to do,-and one of the things which is not 
in the power of Parliament, and which 
is not in the power of any human or- 
ganisation, is suddenly, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, to hand over to an en- 
tirely different body, animated by a 
different spirit, and dealing with a 
different population, the different 
traditions and attributes which a long 
period of years has given us in connec- 
tion with the City of London. I frankly 
admit—and I have been betrayed into 
dwelling on this subsidiary point longer 
than I intended—that, in my opinion, 
the functions of the City of London in 
connection either with great national 
or international charities, and other 
matters of the kind, are far better 
carried out by the City of London, as 
at present constituted, than they ever 
could be, by the London County 
Council. However, I must hurry on 
from the sins of omission—the three 
sins of omission—with which I have 
dealt—the sin of omission from the Bill 
of provisions in regard to the Poor Law, 
the sin of omission in regard to assess- 
ments, and the sin of omission in regard 
to the City of London. I pass from 
these sins of omission to the sins of 
commission which are alleged against 
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the Bill, which are, after all, the only 
sins relevant to the Second Reading of 
this Bill. The sins of omission may be 
all that honourable Gentlemen opposite 
suppose them to be, but yet they may 
not be reasons for refusing to give the 
Bill a Second Reading. But when you 
come to the sins of commission, I ad- 
mit that the case is different, and I 
should now like to proceed to examine 
those sins of commission which have 
been charged against the Measure 
which I am in charge of. Let me say 
first that, so far as I am able to judge, 
the sins of commission are entirely sins 
in matters of detail. I have not heard 
from a single Member criticism which 
strikes at the principle of the Bill, al- 
though I have heard a great many at 
tacks upon the motives of the Bill. I 
have been told that there is some dark 
and sinister object behind the Measure, 
and I have been told that the Prime 
Minister made a speech which casts a 
lurid light over the intentions of the 
Government. I have heard all this, but 
I really do not see what they have got 
to do with the Second Reading of the 
Measure. After all, you do not judge 
a Bill by the pretensions of its pro- 
moters, because if you happen to belong 
to the Opposition you always assume 
that those motives are bad, and it is a 
very proper supposition. But if you 
vote against the Second Reading of a 
Bill it should be because the provisions 
of the Bill are bad, and so bad that 
they cannot be altered in Committee 
to meet the real circumstances of the 
case. Has that contention ever been 
urged by a single responsible Gentle- 
man on the other side? I have heard 
various criticisms on very important 
particulars of the Bill, and I will briefly 
allude to one or two, for I think that 
most of them are in relation to matters 
that should be discussed in Committee, 
and not now, and therefore my allu- 
sions will be short. Now, the first ques- 
tion which I have upon my notes is 
finance. This has been criticised by the 
honourable Member for Battersea, and 
my honourable Friend behind me, the 
Member for Islington, has also criticised 
the Measure. I am not going to dis- 
cuss the details of the clause in the Bill 
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which alters the present financial situ- 
ation in London, but I am prepared to 
defend the principle underlying those 
details. It is perfectly true that at pre- 
sent the borrowing powers of the 
various London districts, as exercised 
through the London County Council, is 
done well and is done cheaply ; and for 
my part, I Jook forward to that process 
of borrowing through the London 
County Council being the normal and 
natural process of operation for all 
time. I quite agree with the honourable 
Gentleman who said that if the London 
County Council and the local authori- 
ties agreed about a loan, it is far better 
that the loan should be negotiated 
through the County Council, and 
should become part of the consolidated 
debt of the great London area than 
that separate districts should borrow 
for themselves. We all agree about 
that, and if that principle is not carried 
out in the Bill, I am perfectly willing 
to carry out modifications which will 
carry it out. But what the House 
should be most cautious about doing is 
to prevent these mew municipalities 
borrowing, in case of necessity, for 
themselves. I perfectly admit that, 
during the 13 years which the London 
County Council has been in existence, 
there has been no friction between it 
and the vestries about borrowing 
money. The system has worked per- 
fectly, and I believe that in 99 cases 
out of 100—nay, in 999 cases out of 1,000, 
if you prefer it--that system is the 
best, cheapest, and most convenieat 
both for the County Council and for 
the borough. But we have had only 11 
years’ experience of the present system. 
We are now legislating for an indefinite 
future, and supposing you have an apa- 
thetic County Council, and an active 
municipality anxious, let us say, to 
build lodging-houses for the working 
classes within its area, and the County 
Council, for some reason or other, ob- 
ject. Let us suppose that the County 
Council has objected to that process, 
or has had a quarrel with that par- 
ticular municipality about something 
else. Is that an impossible hypothesis? 
An intolerable one, I admit, but an im- 
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possible one, certainly not. I think it 
is clearly our duty, under the circum- 
stances, to leave the possibility of bor- 
rowing to the local authority on its 
own account, and on its own security 
and property to carry out the great 
municipal object which it has in view. 
That is, substantially, the principle 
underlying the clause in the Bill to 
which objection has been taken ; and al- 
thourh I do not adhere strictly to the 
details of that clause, I think the prin- 
ciple I have Jaid down is one which the 
House will be very rash indeed if it 
abandons hastily. Now, I come to the 
question of the equalisation of rates. I 
confess that, on this subject of the 
equalisation of rates, I think honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite have endea- 
voured to create a prejudice against the 
Bill which was not quite creditable to 
their sense of fairness in Debate. lhey 
have told us that this Dull, though in 
its terms it declines to interfere with 
the equalisation of rates, nevertheless, 
in some indirect and occult manner, is 
going to have the result of preventing 
the rich parts of London contributing 
anything to the poor parts of -London ; 
and we are told also that the Bill itself 
creates cities of the rich as against cities 
of the poor. That charge has become a 
commonplace in the speeches of hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite, but what 
justification is there for it? The charge 
is creating cities of the rich against 
cities of the poor. Well, we have 
created, as a matter of fact, by the Bill 
15 municipalities, and of this number 
13 have been approved by the London 
County Council. That is not denied 
by anyone. There remains two which 
the County Council does not approve 
of, and those two are Wandsworth and 
Westminster. But, from the point of 
view of cities of the rich, what has any- 
body to say against Wandsworth or 
Westminster ? Supposing you cut 
Wandsworth into two, would the two be 
less cities of the rich than the one is 
now! If you cut Westminster into two, 
as is recommended by the honourable 
Gentleman opposite, the late Home 
Secretary, would those dual West- 
minsters be less cities of the rich than 
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the single Westminster? Not a bit. 
Not only is that not true, but the con- 
trary is the case, and by constituting 
a Westminster out of these existing 
divisions you abolish cities of the rich 
rather than create them. What be- 
comes of this charge of creating cities 
of the rich? Why the London County 
Council themselves have endorsed the 
decision of the Government as regards 
13 out of 15 of these divisions, and as 
regards the other two the objection 
raised by the County Council is not that 
by creating them you make cities of 
the rich, but that so far from producing 
that result it is perfectly evident that 
yo. rather attenuate the contrary. 


Then we are told that, though you are’ 


not creating cities of the rich, you are, 
at all events, interfering indirectly, by 
some occult traditional method with the 
process of the equalisation of rates. 
Now, what justification is there for that? 
Certainly we on this side of the House 
have no prejudice against the equalisa- 
tion of rates. Three Measures, and 
three Measures alone, have been passed 
through this House for the equalisation 
of rates in the metropolis, and of these 
three Measures two have been passed 
by Gentlemen sitting on this side of the 
House. But apart from this historic 
justification of our attitude, what are 
the actual facts with regard to the 15 
municipalities we create? I have had 
the figures taken out, and the result is 
worthy of the consideration of the 
House. Of the 15 municipalities we 
propose to create by Schedule 1 six, 
and six only, are areas which lose by 
the equalisation of rates. The remain- 
ing nine gain by the equalisation of 
rates; so that, putting the rest of Lon- 
don altogether aside, and assuming that 
the question of equalisation of rates 
was to be threatened in these cities we 
propose to create, there will still be a 
majority of municipalities which would 
gain by the equalisation of rates, and a 
minority, a relatively small minority, 
vhich would Jose by that process. What 
becomes, then, of the charge made by 
the honourable Gentlemen opposite 
that the equalisation of rates is likely 
to be interfered with, either by the ar- 
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rangement—the geographical arrange- 
ment—we have made in the schedule, 
or in anything that is likely to be done 
by the provisions of this Bill? I will 
now deal very shortly with the only 
other question of detail which has been 
raised, and that is the question of West- 


Government Bill. 


minster. That is the only question of 
detail which remains. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the late Home 


Secretary told us that we are com- 
mitting a historic grand larceny, an ex- 
pression to which I can attach no very 
definite meaning, in applying the term 
Westminster to the area which has been 
described in these Debates as_ the 
yreater Westminster. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman cannot have con- 
sidered the history of Westminster well, 
because the Westminster created by 
this Bill is the historic Westminster, 
and if a grand larceny has been com- 
mitted, it has not been committed by us 
in giving this name to Greater West- 
ininster-—— | 


Mr. ASQUITH: A petty larceny. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: If a petty larceny has been 
committed, it has not been committed 
by us in_ giving this name 
to Greater Westminster, but a petty 
larceny has been committed by the ex- 
isting Westminster in arrogating to 
itself a title which, for historic reasons, 
belongs to a larger area and to a larger 
Westminster. I need not comment on 
the history of the right honourable 
Gentleman who moved the rejection of 
this Bill, and who seemed to think that 
the only title which we claimed for 
Westminster was that it was the site of 
the various public buildings in which 
the work of this country is carried on. 
But the historic Westminster depends 
on a very different title. It was the 
historic seat of the Government of this 
country when fields separated West- 
minster from London, and when judges 
travelling from one to the other break- 
fasted at the village of Charing Cross. 
Westminster in later ages and under 
far different conditions was one of the 
three or four great constituencies of 
this country in pre-Reform Bill days 
to which everybody looked for the ex- 
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pression of the democratic opinion of 
the country, and Westminster ever since 
the Restoration down to the Reform 
Bill, the Westminster whose electoral 
verdict was looked at with an interest 
far more than local, but with a national 
and almost international interest, is not 
the Westminster which now exists, but 
the historic Westminster which it is our 
desire to restore. I presume that at a 
later stage of our discussion I shall 
have to defend more in detail in Com- 
mittee the determination the Govern- 
ment have come to to provide for 

Greater Westminster. I have sufficiently 
indicated on the present occasion the 
historic grounds which, in my judg- 
ment at all events, justify the decision 
at which we have arrived. And this, 
Sir, concludes my discussion of the de- 
tails that have been raised upon the 
Second Reading of this Bill—details 
which, I think, were more fitted for dis- 
cussion, and which ought to have been 
raised, in Committee, but which as they 
were raised by speaker after speaker 
with weight and authority on the oppo- 
site side, I thought it would have been 
considered discourteous on my part to 
pass by. It remains, therefore, for me 
only to reply to the general accusation 
brought by the right honourable 
Gentleman the late Home Secretary 
against the whole framework of the 
Bill. He tells us that these new muni- 
cipalities are municipalities only in 
name, and that they are shams and im- 
postures. I cannot follow the right 
honourable Gentleman in that conclu- 
sion, for he himself made a speech in 
1894 which seems to absolutely contra- 
dict that view. I should never quote 
against the right honourable Gentle- 
man, or any other Gentleman on the 
Front Opposition Bench, a speech made 
so far back as 1894 if it were not that 
the right honourable Gentleman him- 
self told us last night that he adhered 
to that speech in every particular and 
in every letter. That is a_ sufficient 
reason for regarding that speech as still 
representing the views of the Bench on 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
is such a conspicuous ornament. What 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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did the right honourable Gentleman 
say on that occasion? He said, among 
other things, that these subordinats 
localities were to have “that large, 
common, corporate life which brings 
with it dignity and responsibility,” 
Now, I put it to the right honourable 
Gentleman, and to the House, whether 
an urban district which has a “ large, 
common, and corporate life” is not, 
according to the best usages of the 
English language, and to every other 
language with corresponding terms, de- 
scribed, and properly described, as a 
municipality? I do not know any 
language, ancient or modern, in which 
an urban district having a “large, com- 
mon, corporate life” is not properly 
described as a municipality. It is per. 
fectly true that in a particular Aet 
passed in the year 1835 a special legal 
definition of a municipality was given, 
or municipal corporation, but that we 
are precluded by that Act from using 
the word municipality in strict confor. 
mity with the traditions of the English 
language appears to me to be perfectly 
absurd, and a view which the House is 
not bound for one moment to consider. 
Then, said the right honourable Gentle. 
man, you have aldermen and mayors, 
and why have aldermen and mayors! 
I do not say that aldermen and mayors 
are an absolutely essential element in 
living corporate life, but I do say that 
aldermen and mayors add dignity to cor- 
porate life, and are associated with all 
the past traditions of corporate life 
And here, again, I quote from the right 
honourable Gentleman’s speech. 


He 
said in 1894, which he confirmed in nisl 


speech yesterday, “ We proposed ”—that 
is, he and his friends proposed—“ to give 
them the stimulus of more attractive 
titles.” Well, in the name of wonder, 
where is he going to get the more at 
tractive titles if he is not going to call 
them aldermen and mayors? Is he 
going to borrow from ecclesiastical or 
ganisations some of their titles? Is be 
going to borrow from the Freemasons! 
I am not a Freemason, and so I am nét 
quite sure that I know what their titles 
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gre, but I know that they are names of 
great. dignity Is he going to borrow 
from the Primrose League? Are we 
going to have Knight Harbingers, and 
Dame Presidents? Is he going to re- 
ject all these modern titles which, I am 
gure, on reflection, he would reject? 
Where is he going to find these more 
attractive titles which he spoke of in 
1894, and believes in. in 1899, with 
which he would like to adorn these 
new assemblies, which are neither to be 
known by aldermen, mayors, or lord 
mayors? If the right honourable 
Gentleman in Committee will find his 
more attractive titles than mayors and 
aldermen for the new corporations, I 
promise him on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that his suggestion shall have 
the most impartial consideration. 
After all, when I have to advise the 
House as to the way in which they 
should divide upon the Second Reading 
of this Bill, I am brought back to the 
plain and simple truth that there are 
oly two ways of dealing with this 
problem of London government. You 
may deal with it, as the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
mouth proposed to deal with it in 1884, 
by having a central organisation—call 
it acounty council, or what you will—and 
having another local authority, a mere 
delegation, and nothing more, from the 
central authority. That scheme was 
brought forward by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Monmouth 
in 1884 as Home Secretary. But it has 
never been pressed forward; it has 
never been revived. And then honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite, and those who 
have authority with them, have thrown 
in their lot with the only alternative, 
which is to have independent local 
suthorities, and to give them all pos- 
sible dignities. Now, may I read some 
observations of Lord Rosebery, who, 
although he has thrown off all the 
labours and responsibilities of a Party 





Leader, still must carry weight on this 
question, as being, if I remember 
tightly, first chairman of the London 
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County Council. Now, Lord Rosebery 
spoke as follows in 1895— 

“ Although we believe that London should 
be one, we believe that unity will best be ob- 
tained, will best be strengthened, by main- 
taining local spirit, by encouraging local 
spirit, by developing local spirit. We desire 
to see London a unity, but not London a unit.” 


He went on to say— 


“We must rise through local attachment to 
the larger conception of local patriotism.” 


What a commentary, I might say, inci- 
dentally, upon the London County 
Council proposal that Chelsea, Islington, 
and Westminster should describe them- 
selves as the Westminster district, the 
Chelsea district, and the Islington dis- 
trict of London. Lord Rosebery further 
said— 

“Therefore, it is not we who wish to unify 
and magnify London, who wish to dwarf the 
Chelseas, the Lambeths, and the Clerkenwells, 
because we recognise the only sure and strong 
and healthy basis for London lies in the © 
strength, the healthiness, and the might of 
these Chelseas, Lambeths, and Clerkenwells.” 


Sir, the plan of Lord Rosebery is the 
plan of the Government; and the plan 
of the Government is the plan of Lord 
Rosebery. It was not Lord Rosebery’s 
invention. It is not our invention. It 
is the plan to which all rational and 
reasonable reformers of London govern- 
ment have been inclined for many a 
long year; a plan amply confirmed by 
the Commission presided over by my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
Bodmin, which has been quoted against 
us, but which is one of the strongest 
authorities on our side. I can only 
suppose that the objection to the 
scheme, thus in its main outline de- 
scribed by Lord Rosebery and others, 
is animated by some spirit of strange 
jealousy on the part of the London 
County Council. I think that sort of 
jealousy, like almost all sorts of jealousy, 
is wholly without foundation, and has 
led astray those who are its victims. 
The right honourable Gentlemen oppo- 
site appear to have inverted in their 
political views the principles which ought 
to regulate municipal and national life. 
When they dre dealing with Home Rule, 
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then, indeed, they belittle the central | 
authorities ; they are in favour of pro-, 
vincial Parliaments with authority equal | 
within its sphere to the Imperial Parlia-| 
‘ ment. In London and in municipal | 
affairs they reverse ‘the process. Where | 
centralisation is desirable there they 
will have nothing but devolution, and 
where independent local spirit is to be 
evoked there they will have nothing but 
centralisation. A more singular inver- 
sion of sound political principles I am 
sure I have seldom met with in my ex- 
perience. May I ask honourable Gentle- 
men opposite once more why it is they 
mean to oppose the Second Reading of 
this Bill? The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for East Fife, in his 
closing words the other night, said that 
this Measure was an eirenicon in its 
framework and in its essential provi- 
sions. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I said it might be 
transformed in Committee. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, it might be trans- 
formed in Committee, but it was 
the eirenicon of conciliation and a 
charter of local liberty. The honour- 
able Member for Battersea told us to- 
night that the existing government of 
London was insufferable and intolerable. 


Mr. BURNS: Hear, hear! 


Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: I put these two _ proposi- 
tions together, and I ask the House 
how a Party which holds them can vote 
against the Second Reading of this Bill? 
It is alleged by the honourable Member 
for Battersea that the evils of London 
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government are insufferable and intoler. 
able, and require instant remedy ; they 
cannot wait. It is admitted by the right 
honourable Member for East Fife that 
this Bill, with Committee modifications, 
is capable of providing such a remedy, 
Yet a Party which holds these two 
propositions is, I understand, within the 
next five minutes going to vote against 
the Second Reading of the Bill. I am 
not the keeper of their consciences, and 
I know not how their action is going 
to be justified. But, at all events, our 
course is clear. We hold with the hon- 
ourable Member for Battersea that 
the present condition of London 
government is intolerable and_ im- 
possible. We hold with the hon- 
ourable Member for East Fife that this 
Bill does afford a basis by which these 
evils can be cured. And, Sir, I hope 
that we on this,side, at all events, hold 
more than that. I hope that we are of 
opinion that this Measure, imperfect, it 
may be, here and there in details, is yet 
an honest and conscientious endeavour 
to carry out a policy which, until the 
present Debate, I had thought was a 
policy common to both sides, but which, 
at all events, is a policy common to 
almost every London reformer who 
speaks with authority on the subject; 
and, holding that view, I am sure we 
shall carry the Second Reading by a 
large and triumphant majority. 


Question put— 


“That the words proposed to be left cut 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 118.—(Division List No. 70.) 


245; 


AYES. 


Arnold, Alfred 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hn. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 


Balcarres, Lord Beach, Sir M. H 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


| Balfour, Rt Hn G. W. (Leeds) 
| Banbury, Fredk George 
Barry, RtHnA.H.Smith (Hnts 
Barry, Sir F. T. 
: | Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Baird, John George Alexande: | Bathurst, Hn. Allen B. 
| . (Bristol) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J.(M’nc’r) | Beach, W.W. B. (Hants) 


Beckett, Earnest William 

| Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe: 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Biddulph, Michael 
Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 


(Windsor) 
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Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boulnois, Edmund 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, as. F. (Mid’sex) 
Brassey, A 
Brodrick, Rt. Hn. St. John 
Brown, Alexander, H. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Butcher, John George 
Carlisle, William Walter 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Cavendish, V. C. W.(Derby.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt Hn J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen(Wor:2’r) 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clarke, Sir E. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hn Thos. H.A.E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, C. E. H. Athole 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke,C. W. Radcliffe(Heref’d. 
Corbett, A.C. (Glasgow) 
Cornwallis, F. Stanley, W. 
Courtney, Rt Hn Leonard H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalbiac, Colonel P. Hugh 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dorington, Sir J. Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E. 8. 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir W. Hart 
Elliot, Hon. A. R. Douglas 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fergusson, RtHnSir. 5. (Man.) 
Field, Admiral(Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzgerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Fitz ‘Wygram, General Sir F. 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Lolonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Fry, Lewis 
Garfit, William 
Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Gibbs, Hn.A.G. oe gga 
Godson, Sir A. Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt Hn Sir J. Eldon 
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Graham, Hen 
Gray, Ernest Weer te Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Gretton, John 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt Hn Lord George 
Hanbury, "Rt Hn Robert Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Heath, James 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Henderson, Alexander 
Hill, Sir E. Stock _ -ristol) 
Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampst’d.) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwichf 
Hobhouse, Hen 
Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Houston, R. P. 
Howard, Joseph 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hn J. H. Cecil 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Hutchinson,Capt.G. W. Grice- 
Jackson, Rt Hn Wm. Lawies 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kennaway, RtHn Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Keswick, William 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 
Lafone, Alfred 
Lawrence,Sir E. Durning-(Corn 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter E. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt Hn W. (Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
one Shadwell, William 

Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 

acartney, W. G. Ellison 

Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 

M‘Calmont, H. L. B.(Cambs. 
Maple, Sir ‘John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Mellor, Col. (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Meysey,-Thompson, Sir H.M. 
Middlemore, J. Throgmorton 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
orca Hn. J. 8. (Hants) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, R. Jasper(Shropshire) 
Morgan, Hn. E. (Monm’th’sh) 
Morrell, George Herbert 








Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 


Morrison, Walter 
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Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murray, Rt. Hn.A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, C. J. ‘oo 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newark, Viscount 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny). 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
Penn, John 

Percy, Earl 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir W. O.(Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Fredk. Carne 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, Sir T. (Harltep’ly 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Roche, Hon. J. (East Kerry): 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sassoon, Sir Edw. Albert 
Savory, sir Joseph 

Scott, Sir 8. fr W.) 
Seton- Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, Wm. Edw. T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. i 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. C. Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn. J.G.(Oxf’'d Univ 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. H. 
Ward, Hon. R. A. ‘Ceoeal 
Warde, Lieut. -ColC. E.(Kent) 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster,SirR.E.(I. of vee 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. Lioyad 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L): 
Whitmore, Chas. Algernon 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.): 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson,J.W.(Worcestersh.N.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. 1.n. E.R.(Bath) 
Wortley, Rt.Hn.C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Com. (Berks, E). 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond anc 
Sir William Anstruther. 
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NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Cork, N.E.) | Harwood, George 
Allison, Robert Andrew Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. Herbt. H. | Hazell Walter 

Bainbriage, Emerson Hedderwick, T. C. H. 


























Baker, Sir John Hemphill, Rt. Hon. C. H. 
Barlow, John Emmott Holden, Sir Angus 

Bayley, T. (Derbyshire) Horniman, Fredk. John 
Billson, Alfred Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU. 
Birrell, Augustine Kiibride, Denis 

Blake, Edward Lambert, George 

Bolton, ‘Thomas Dolling Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb’land) 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James Leng, Sir John 


Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn Lloyd-George, David 


Burns, John Logan, John William 
Burt, Thomas Lough, Thomas 
Buxton, Sydney Chas. Macaleese, Daniel 


Caldwell, James MacDonnell,Dr. M. A.(Queen’sC 
Cameron, Robert (Durham) M‘Arthur, W (Cornwall) 
Campbell-Bannermann, SirH. | M‘Dermott, Patrick 

Cawley, Frederick M‘Ewan, William 

‘Crilly, Daniel. M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Chas. | M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Dillon, John M‘Leod, John 

Donelan, Captain A. Maddison, Fred. 

Douglas, Chas. M. Lanark) Maden, John Henry 
Duckworth, James Mappin, Sir Fredk. Thorpe 
Ellis, John Edw. (Notts.) Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
‘Farquharson, Dr. Robert Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Fenwick, Charles | Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) | Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 





Flynn, Jas. Christopher Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) Moss, Samuel 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir H. Moulton, John Fletcher 


Gladstone, Rt. Hon. Herbert, | Norton, Capt. Cecil W. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Gold, Charles Paulton, James Mellor 
Gourley, Sir E. ge men | Pease, Sir J. W. (Durham) 
Grey, Sir Edw. (Berwick) Philipps, John Wynford 
Griffith, Ellis J. | Pickersgill, Edward Hare 


Gurdon, Sir William Brampton | Pirie, Duncan V. 
Haldane, Richard Burdon | Price, Robert John 


mitted for Monday, 10th April. next. 


BUSINESS DEFERRED. 
SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


next. 


f WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh~ 
Reckitt, Harold James 

Reid, Sir Robert Threshie 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, W. Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, T. (Hawick, B.) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Steadman, William C. 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 


| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 


Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robt. (Edinburgh) 


, Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, S.) 
| Wedderburn, Sir William 


Weir, James Gallowa 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.RB.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodhouse, SirJT(Huddersf’d) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. Thomas Ellis and Mr. 
Causton. 














Main Question put, and agreed to. TANCRED’S CHARITIES SCHEME 
CONFIRMATION BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and com-| Second Reading deferred till Monday 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES (NOTIFICATION) 
ACT (1889) EXTENSION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred til] Monday 


PARIsH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 


OFFICE) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


after Twelve of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 27th March 1899. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificate 
from the Examiners that the further 
Standing Orders applicable ‘to the fol- 
lowing Bill have been complied with: 


Fishguard Water and Gas; 


Also the Certificate that no further 
Standing Orders are applicable to the 
following Bill : 


Crowborough District Water ; 


And also the Certificate that the 
Standing Orders have not been com- 
plied with in respect of the petition for 
additional provision in the following 
Bill: 


Workington Corporation Water [H.L.] ; 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


ST. ALBAN’S GAS BILL [x.1.] 


Committee to meet on Tuesday the 
18th of April next. 


Loughborough and Sheepshed Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 

Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Northern Assurance Company Bill [H.L.] 

Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill [H.L.] 

Lea Bridge District Gas Bill [H-L.] 
VOL. LXIX. {FourtH Szrzs.] 
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Queen’s Ferry Bridge Bill [H.L.] 
Herne Bay Water Bill [H.L.] 


Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas 
Bill [H.L.] 


Read a third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (TRAINING 
COLLEGES). 


Reports for the year 1898, by— 


1. Sir H. E. Oakley and W. Scott 
Coward, Esquire, on the training col- 
leges for schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses ; 

2. The Honourable Mrs. Colborne, on 
needlework in the training colleges for 
schoolmistresses ; 

3. Sir John Stainer, on music in the 
training colleges for schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses ; 

4, List of training colleges under in- 
spection, 


EGYPT, No. 2 (1899). 

Dispatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, enclosing a copy of a de- 
claration relative to the British and 
French spheres of influence in Central 
Africa. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 


Minute of the Committee of Council 
on Education in Scotland, dated 27th 
March 1899, amending the terms of 
Article 118\0f the Code of 1899. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


1. (Proceedings.) Return of proceed- 
ings for the month of December 1898 ; 


2. (Rules.) Rules dated 13th March 
1899— 
(i.) as to Assistant Commissioners ; 


(ii.) in relation to proceedings under 
the Land Law Acts. 


T 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 
(ENGLAND). 

General abstract for 1898,—presented 
(by Command), and ordered to lie on 

the Table. 


Returns, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888. 

Part I—Orders under Section 57 of 
the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board, of the following 
county and county borough councils ; 


(1.) Bristol, county borough of, for 
uniting the parishes comprised in the 
city and county of Bristol and the Bristol 
union, to form the parish of Bristol ; 


(2.) Carnarvon, for the conversion of 
part of the rural district of Bettwsycoed 
into the urban district of Bettwsycoed ; 

(3.) Cornwall and Devon, for trans- 
ferring the parish of West Putford from 
the rural district of Bideford to the rural 
district of Holdsworthy ; 

(4.) Cumberland, for altering the 
boundaries of the parishes of Great 
Broughton and Little Broughton, and 
constituting the new parishes of Brough- 
ton and Broughton Moor ; 


(5.) Derby, for transferring a part of 
the parish of North Wingfield to the 
parish of Egstow ; 

(6.) Hertford, for uniting the parishes 
in the city of St. Alban to form the 
parish of St. Alpan ; 

(7.) Lincoln (parts of Kesteven), for 
the conversion of part of the rural dis- 
trict of Bourne into the urban district 
of Bourne; 

(8.) London and Surrey, and Croydon 
county borough, altering and defining 
the boundary between the parishes ‘of 
Merton and Wimbledon ; 


(9.) Northumberland, for constituting 
the parish of Camperdown from parts of 
the parish of Longbenton and Weetslade, 
and transferring part of the urban dis- 
trict of Weetslade to the rural district 
of Tynemouth ; 

(10.) Nottingham, for uniting the 
parishes of Park Leys and Kelham, in 
the Southwell rural district and poor- 
law union ; 

(11.) Salop, for constituting part of 
the parish of Wellington Rural, known 
as Hadley Ward, into a new parish, to 
be called the parish of Hadley ; 


{LORDS} 
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(12.) Southampton, for the conversion 
of part of the rural district of Christ- 
church into the urban district of Win- 
ton ; 

(13.) Southampton, for the alteration 
of the boundaries between  oertain 
parishes in the Christchurch union ; 


(14.) Isle of Wight, for uniting the 
parishes of East Shanklin and Shanklin ; 


(15) East Sussex, for uniting the 
parishes of Eastbourne and Norway ; 


(16.) Worcester, for transferring part 
of the parish of Welland, in the rural 
district of Upton-upon-Severn, to the 
parish of Malvern Wells, in the urban 
district of Malvern ; 

(17.) East Riding of Yorkshire, for 
conversion of part of the rural district of 
Sculcoates into the urbaa district of 
Hessle. 


Reports, Ete. 


Part I1.—Orders under section 59 of 
the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board— 


(1.) Derby, county borough of, for 
amending the Derby Confirmation Order, 
1898 ; 


(2.) Middlesex, county council of, for 
amending the County of Middlesex 
(Harrow, etc.) Confirmation Order, 1894, 
and the County of Middlesex (Harrow-on- 
the-Hill and Wealdstone) Confirmation 
Order, 1895. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT, 1890 (METROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEMES). 

Order of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department permitting a modifi- 
cation in the London (Churchway, St. 
Pancras) Improvement Scheme, 1895. 


NATIONAL DEBT (ANNUITIES). 

Account of the gross amount of all 
bank annuities and any annuities for 
terms of years transferred, and of all 
sums of money paid, to the Com- 
missioners for the~- Reduction of the 
National Debt; and the gross amount 
of annuities for lives and for terms of 
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473 Message from 


years which have been granted for the 
same, and contracts for payments on 
death, which have been made within the 
year ended 5th January 1899. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ST. ANDREWS BURGH PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFRMATION BILL [H.L.] 


Read a second time (according to 
order). 


NEW BILLS. 
LUNACY BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the Lunacy Acts. 
(No. 38.) 


Presented by the Lord Chancellor; 
read a first time; and to be printed. 


LAND CHARGES BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the law relating to 
charges on land, and to matters con- 
nected therewith. (No. 39.) 


Presented by the Lord Chancellor ; 
read a first time; and to be printed. 


ISOLATION HOSPITALS (AMENDENT) 
BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the Isolation Hos- 
pitals Act, 1895. (No. 40.) 


Presented by the Earl of Lichfield ; 
read a first time; and to be printed. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent— 
1, Consolidated Fund (No. 1.) 
2. Partridge Shooting (Ireland). 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Three of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 27th March 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 1) Bill, without Amend- 
ment. 


That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled, “An ‘Act to confirm a Pro- 
visional Order made by the Education 
Department under the Elementary Edu- 
cation Acts, 1870 to 1893, to enable 
the School Board for the United School 
District of Swansea in the county of 
Glamorgan to put in force the Lands 
Clauses Acts.” [Education Dpartment 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Swan- 
sea) Bill {H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
authorise the construction of additional 
waterworks for the city of Perth and 
places adjacent; for conferring further 
borrowing powers for the purpose of 
the construction of the bridge and 
certain other works and the gasworks 
authorised by the Perth Harbour City 
Improvements and Gas Act, 1897; and 
for other purposes.” [Perth Water, 
Police, and Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
provide for the transfer of the under- 
taking of the Whitwick and Coalville 
Gas Company to the Coalville Urban 
Jistrict Council; and to authorise that 
Council to supply gas; and for other 
purposes.” [Coalville Urban District] 
Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to in- 
corporate a company for the purpose of 
acquiring the existing Great Yarmouth 
Britannia Pier, and of constructing a 
new and improved pier in lieu thereof ; 
and for other purposes.” [Great Yar- 
mouth Pier Bill [H.L.] 
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Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
confer further powers on the Corpora- 
tion of the county borough of Birken- 
head in relation to the tramways within 
the borough; and for other purposes.” 
[Birkenhead Corporation Bill [H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act for 
making a Railway in the county of 
Leicester from the London Extension 
of the Great Central Railway at Lough- 
borough to the Urban District of Sheep- 
shed; and for other purposes.” [Lough- 
borough and Sheepshead Railway Bill 
[H.L.]} 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
alter and amend the Yeadon and 
Guiseley Gas Act, 1868, by substituting 
for the maximum price of Gas supplied 
by the Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Light 
and Coke Company a standard price, 
with a sliding scale of profits dependent 
on the price charged above or below 
such standard price.” [Yeadon and 
Guiseley Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
extend the objects of, and to confer 
further powers on, the Northern As- 
surance Company; and for other’ pur- 
poses.” [Northern Assurance Company 
Bill [H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
enable the Bristol Gas Company to erect 
Works for the stcrage of gas; to raise 
additional capital; and for other pur- 
poses.” [Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
empower the Airdrie and Coatbridge 
Water Company to abandon certain 
works authorised by the Airdrie and 
Coatbridge Waterworks Amendment 
Act, 1892, and to construct additional 
waterworks; to amend the provisions 
of that Act; to raise additional capital ; 
and for other purposes.” [Airdrie and 
Coatbridge Water Bill [H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
extend the powers of the Lea Bridge 
District Gas Company and amend the 
Acts affecting that Company; and for 
other purposes.” [Lea Bridge District 
Gas Bill [H.L.] 


{COMMONS } 
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Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
authorise the County Council of Flint to 
raise a further sum of money for the 
completion of the Queen’s Ferry Bridge.” 
[Queen’s Ferry Bridge Bill [H.L.] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act for 
conferring further powers upon the 
Herne Bay Waerworks Company; and 
for other purposes.” (Herne Bay Water 
Bill [H.L.] 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act 
to authorise the Walton-on-Thames and 
Weybridge Gas Company to raise ad- 
ditional capital; and for other pur- 
poses.” [Walton-on-Thames and Wey- 
bridge Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Catheart’s Divorce Bill,—That they 
communicate Minutes of Evidence and 
Proceedings taken upon the Second 
Reading of Cathcart’s Divorce Bill as 
desired by this House, with a request 
that the same may be returned. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT  PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(SWANSEA) BILL [H.L.] 


Read the first time; Referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Privaie Bills, 
and to be printed. (Bill 143.) 


Perth Water, Police, and Gas Bill [H.L.] 
Coalville Urban District Gas Bill [H.L.] 
Great Yarmouth Pier Bill [H.L.] 
Birkenhead Corporation Bill [H.L.] 
Loughborough and Sheepshed Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 
Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Bill [H.L.] 
Northern Assurance Company Bil] [H.L.] 
Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Airdrie and Coatbridge 
[H.L.] 


Lea Bridge District Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Queen’s Ferry Bridge Bill [H.L.] 

Herne Bay Water Bill [H.L.] 

Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas 
Bill [H.L] 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


Water Bill 
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477 Baker Street and 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 62 has been complied with, 


viz.— 
Great Central Railway Bill. 


Great Western and Great Central Rail- 
way Companies Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 63 
COMPLIED WITH.) 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the -Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, That, 
in the case of the following Bills, re- 
ferred on the First Reading thereof, 
Standing Order No. 63 has been com- 
plied with, viz. :— 


Aire and Calder Navigation Bill. 
London United Tramways Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS [H.L.] (STANDING OR- 
DERS NOT PREVIOUSLY INQUIRED 
INTO COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, That, in the case 
of the following Bills, originating in the 
Lords, and referred on the First Read- 
ing thereof, the Standing Orders not 
previously inquired into, and which are 
applicable thereto, have been complied 
with, viz.:— 


Glasgow District Subway Bill [H.L.] 
Rushden and Higham Ferrers District 
Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time. 


STOCKPORT DISTRICT WATER BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 
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Waterloo Railway Bill. 478 
BRYNMAWR AND WESTERN VALLEYS 
RAILWAY BILL. 

As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


NUNEATON AND CHILVERS COTON 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL WATER 
BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


ST. JAMES’S AND PALL MALL ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


KENSINGTON AND NOTTING HILL 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


BAKER STREET AND WATERLOO RAIL- 
WAY BILL (BY ORDER). 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question put— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


*Srr G. FARDELL (South Padding- 
ton): The Bill now before the House 
is strongly objected to by my con- 
stituents, and the Vestry of Paddington, 
who have presented a petition against it, 
because, as originally introduced, it pro- 
posed to establish a station for generating 
electricity and a terminal station yard in 
a district of Paddington which is en- 
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tirely of a residential character. Not only 
has the Vestry petitioned against it, but 
the Bill is also opposed by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, the owners of the 
freehold, by the Paddington trustees, and 
by the residents. Several other petitioas 
against it have been presented, notably 
by the Great Western Railway, the Lon- 
don County Council, and the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal Company. I think the cir- 
cumstances are peculiarly hard on Pad- 
dington. The Bill, although called an 
Omnibus Bill, is really one for the exten- 
sion of a railway which has already been 
given two Acts of Parliament. In 1893 
the Company obtained an Act which con- 
tained stringent restrictive clauses pro- 
hibiting the erection of generating sta- 
tions in the parishes of St. Martin’s and 
Marylebone, or anywhere north of the 
Thames. Paddington was not concerned 
in the scheme. These restrictions were 
continued by a subsequent Act passed in 
1896, and now in 1899 it is rather hard 
that in a Bill of this sort they should all 
of a sudden spring this upon us, enabling 
them to establish in Paddington a gene- 
rating station as well as a terminal 
station and yard. In addition to that, 
the Vestry look upon the under- 
taking as a_ speculative concern. 
Although there has been no public issue 
of capital, the line is in course of con- 
struction by the London and Globe 
Finance Corporation, and the extension 
to Paddington is a minor object. While 
they say they want the extension from 
Baker Street to Paddington, the real 
object is to go to Paddington and to make 
that an excuse for going on further, and 
to obtain land for further extensions. If 
the promoters are satisfied to stop at 
Paddington, I can undertake, on the part 
of the Vestry, not to oppose the Bill at 
all, except as regards the usual protective 
clauses. If the promoters will withdraw 
everything relating to the extension 
beyond the Great Western Railway sta- 
tion at Paddington, we are satisfied, and 
do not desire to oppose any bond fide 
scheme. 


At this stage, on the summons of the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod (Sir 
MicnazL BipputpH), the Speaker, in 
company with Members of the House, 
proceeded to the House of Lords to hear 


{COMMONS } 
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the Royal Commission read, and the 
Royal Assent given to Acts which had 
been passed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


Waterloo Railway Bill. 


On their return Mr. SPEAKER an- 
nounced that the Royal Assent had been 
given in regard to the Consolidated Fund 
and other Bills. 


*Sir G. FARDELL (continuing): 
Since my notice to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill has been put upon the 
paper, a representative of the promoters 
has come to me and suggested that if 
I would withdraw all opposition to the 
second reading of the Bill, they, on their 
part, would be prepared to say that the 
generating station would be given up. I 
reported that to my constituents, and 
none of them see their way clear to fall 
in with the suggestion. t is only fair 
to the promoters that I should say they 
formally repeated before the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, that the clauses re- 
lating to the generating station will be 
struck out of the Bill. I suggested to 
them at the same time that we were 
desirous of withdrawing the opposition 
if they would be content with joining up 
with Paddington Station, and thus giving 
a through route from Waterloo to Pad- 
dington ; but I am afraid that at present 
there’ is no chance of their acceding to 
that. That proposal of mine to stop at 
the Great Western Railway station was 
rejected, and under the circumstances I 
had no other course open to me to-day 
than to draw attention to the matter on 
the Second Reading, and this was all the 
more necessary because the promoters 
have circulated a printed statement to 
honourable Members in which is this 
paragraph— 

“The site is immediately adjacent to the 
Grand Junction and Regent’s Canals, and the 
great majority of the houses on it are, and for 

long time have been, uninhabited, thus proving 
what are the residential qualities which it is 
alleged will be destroyed No labouring classes 
will be disturbed.” 


I am very much surprised at that state- 
ment, because I should certainly consider 
it extremely incorrect. There are some 
300 houses in the immediate vicinity of 
the proposed station yard, the site of 
which is in every sense of a residential 
character, and I have reason for saying 
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481 Metropolitan Police 


that a very small percentage indeed are 
at the present moment empty. The 
labouring classes have entirely nothing 
to do with the point. The references to 
the labouring classes not being disturbed 
induces me to say that this fact is due to 
a regard to the Company’s own interests, 
for had they disturbed this class they 
would have been compelled to erect 
houses for those who were ejected, but 
this will now be avoided. In consequence 
of the absence of my honourable Friend 
and Colleague, the Member for North 
Paddington, occasioned solely by ill- 
ness, which, I am sure, we all regret, the 
responsibility for the course to be pur- 
sued to-day rests entirely upon my 
shoulders. I feel that in view of the offer 
of the promoters to give up the gene- 
rating station I am placed in a very diffi- 
cult position, because honourable Mem- 
bers might think, if I had consented to 
the second reading without making this 
statement, that my constituents look 
upon the generating station as the main 
objection, whereas they consider the 
other part of the Bill just as bad. I 
know this House is very averse indeed to 
enter into details’ I do not think it 
right, therefore, to take up the time of 
the House with that which would involve 
the House in a long discussion on the 
details. Under the circumstances I wish 
to offer my most emphatic protest on 
behalf of my constituents against the Bill 
going forward, and to state that it is their 
intention to oppose it in every way, and 
having made that protest, I do not pro- 
pose to continue my opposition to the 
Second Reading in order that the Bill 
may go before the Committee. 


Cotonen LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping): There is only one word I wish to 
say. I assure the honourable Member 
that there is nothing at all speculative 
about this Bill; it is an absolutely bond 
fide railway question, and the gentlemen 
promoting the railway are only too 
anxious that every question should be 
threshed out before the Committee, and 
already they have signified their wish to 
meet my honourable Friend, as he rightly 
acknowledges, by giving up the generat- 
ing station at Paddington. I feel as my 
honourable Friend has entered his»pro- 
test for his constituents, he should now 
allow the matter to go before the Com- 
mittee, where every party can be heard 
and justice will be done. 


{27 Marcu 1899} 
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Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): The 
honourable Member has opposed this Bill 
on Second Reading on grounds which 
have nothing to do with the Second Read- 
ing at all. This Bill is one in which I 
have no interest whatever, except as one 
of the British public, and as the repre- 
sentative of a very much larger number 
of Metropolitan people than that repre- 
sented by my honourable Friend, and I 
think he has exercised a wise discretion 
in withdrawing the opposition. But I 
will say this, that where a large Metro- 
politan improvement has been already 
half done, and the Company is going to 
improve it, and improve it in a way 
which increases the facilities to the public 
for getting under and along the streets 
of the Metropolis, and getting to the great 
terminals, I do think it comes very badly 
from the Vestry, whoever they may be, 
while admitting with one breath that the 
only objectionable provision of the Bill is 
that it has a terminal station (and how- 
ever you are going to construct a rail- 
way without a terminal station I am at a 
loss to conceive), that they should then 
say the Bill should be thrown out, which 
has many other good objects, besides the 
terminal station, because they want to 
oppose it in their personal interests, 
their vestry interests, when they admit 
that they have a locus standi to appear 
upon it before the tribunal of the House, 
that is the Committee on the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


SOUTH EASTERN AND LONDON, CHAT- 
HAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES BILL. 

Ordered, That Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice be discharged from the Select 
Committee on the South Eastern and 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Companies Bill, and that Mr. Kearley be 
added to the Committee—(Mr. Thomas 
Ellis.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time to-morrow. 








483 Petitions. 
NEW BILLS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 

“ To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Castleford, East Barnet Val- 
ley, Grays Thurrock, Mexborough, Sut- 
ton Coldfield, and Worksop,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 144.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 

“To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Aylesbury, Hartlepool, Ystra- 
dyfodwg (Maerdy), Mansfield, Wath- 
upon-Dearne, and Winsford,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 145.] 


PETITIONS. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 


Petition from Poulton-cum-Seacombe, 
in favour; to lie upon the Table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (CLAUSES) BILL. 


Petition from Glasgow, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Petition in favour;—From Bo'ness; 
—Dundee ;—-and, Bridgeton; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petition from Alnwick, against; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petitions in favour;—From  Free- 
bridge Lynn ;—Samford ;—and, Ponty- 
pool; to lie upon the Table. 


OMDURMAN (TREATMENT OF MAHDJ’S 
TOMB AND CORPSE). 
Petition from Liverpool, for inquiry ; 
to lie upon the Table. 








PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From London: — Bexley ; — Birming- 
ham ;—Saffron Walden (two) ;—Weston 
super Mare (two) ;—St. Leonards ;— 
Rotherhara (two) ;—Chelsea ;—Oldham 
(three) ;—Kirkham ;—West Kensington 
(three) ;—Bristol ;—York (two) ;—Ken- 
sington (three) ; Hyde Park Gate (two) ; 
—West London (eighteen) ;—Hammer- 
smith; — Winslow; — Newcastle on 
Tyne ; —Cheshire ; —Bebington ;—and, 
Heswall ; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION (MUNI- 
CIPAL TRADING). 

Petitions for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee ;—From Bradford ;—St. Helens; 
— Leeds ; — Scarborough ; — Hudders- 
field; —- Leamington; — Glasgow ;— 
Crystal Palace ;—Leamington Priors ;— 
Mansfield ; —Enniskillen ; —Lancaster ; 
—British Electric Traction Company ;— 
Oldham ; —Cromer ; —Westminster ; — 
Wallasey ;—Wirral ;—Bristol (two) ;— 
Imperial Tramways Company ;—Lon- 
don ; —Corris ; —Reading ; —Newcastle 
upon Tyne ;—Western Wagon and Pro- 
perty Company ;—and, Gloucester; to 
lie upon the Table. 





PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour ;—From Partick ; 
—and, Leith; to lie upon the Table. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From West 
Marylebone ; Oxford (two) ;, Forest Hill 
(three) ; Woodbridge; Glensford; York 
two); Portsmouth; Chelsea; and 
Oldham (three) ; to lie upon the Table. 


UNDERGROUND WATER. 


Petition from Berkhampstead, for 
legislation ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland, dated 27th March 1899, 
amending the terms of Article 118 of the 
Code of 1899 (by Command) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


NATIONAL DEBT ANNUITIES. 


Account presented,—of the Gross 
Amount of al] Bank Annuities for terms 
of years transferred, and of all Sums of 
Money paid to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, and the 
Gross Amount of Annuities for Lives and 
for terms of years, etc., granted within 
the year ended 5th January 1899 (by 
Act) ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 129.) 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (APPROPRIA- 
TION ACCOUNTS). 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 22nd March 1899, adding to 
Schedule B of the Exchequer and Audit 
Departments Act, 1866 (29 and 30 Vic., 
cap. 39), the Appropriation Accounts of 
the Grants for the three Revenue Depart- 
ments, namely, the Post Office (including 
the Telegraph and Packet Services), the 
Board of Customs, and the Board of In- 
land Revenue, and directing a detailed 
test examination of such Accounts under 
-. a Act (by Act); to lie upon the 

able. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (NAVY VOTES). 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 22nd March 1899, under the Ap- 
propriation Act, 1898, authorising the 
temporary application of Surpluses on 
certain Navy Votes for the year 1898-9 
to meet Excesses on certain other Navy 


.| Votes for the same year (pursuant to 


Resolution of the House of 4th March 
1879); to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 130.) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT, 1890 (METROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEMES). 


Copy presented,—of Order of the 


‘| Secretary of State for the Home Deparv- 


ment permitting a modification in the 
London (Churchway, St. Pancras) Im- 
provement Scheme, 1895 (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (TRAINING 
COLLEGES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports relating 

to Training Colleges for the year 1898 

(by Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


EGYPT ((NO. 2, 1899). 

Copy presented,—of Dispatch to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, inclosing 
a Copy of a Declaration relative to the 
British and French Spheres of Influense 
in Central Africa (by Command); to he 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic ani 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 
2,213 (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINATION 
BOARD. 
Return presented,—relative theret> 
(ordered 9th March; Mr. Hobhouse) ; to 
lie upon the Table. 








487 Dr. Lamont, 
LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS 
(ENGLAND). 


Copy presented,—of the Annual Re- 
turns for 1897-8, Part I. (Poor Rate Re- 
turn and Valuation for the Poor Rate) 
(by Act); to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 131.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888. 

Copies presented,—of Orders made by 
the County Councils and County Borough 
Councils of various Counties in England 
and Wales under Sections 57 and 59 of 
the Act, and confirmed by the Local 
Government Board (by Act); to lie upon 
the Table. 


WAR OFFICE. 

Copy presented,—of Memorandum 
showing the Duties of the principal 
Officers and Departments of the War 
Office and Details of Office Procedure 
under the Order in Council dated 7th 
March 1899 (by Command) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
(GOVERNMENT) BILL. 
Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 


Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table, and be printed. (No. 132.) 


Ordered, That the Bill, as amended 
in the Committee, be re-committed to a 
Committee of the whole House for Mon- 
day the 10th April, and be printed. (Bill 
146.) 


QUESTIONS. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL CODE. 

Sm CC. CAMERON § (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has been 
called to a resolution recently passed by 
the West of Scotland Association of 
Secondary Teachers, expressing the 
opinion that Article 32a ought not to 
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be applied to Chapter IX. of the new 
Code; and whether, in the interests 
of education in higher grade 
science schools in Scotland, and con- 
sidering the 17s. 6d. limit has been 
abolished in England, he will represent 
to his colleagues on the Scottish Com- 
mittee of the Council on Education the 
desirability of deleting the words, “and 
Chapter IX.” in Article 32a of the new 
Code! 


Taos LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire): I understand 
that a resolution to the effect indicated 
by the honourable Member has been 
passed by *he West of Scotland Associa- 
tion of Secondary Teachers. The con- 
ditions on which grants are made are 
matters concerning the managers of 
schools, and not associations of 
teachers, especially when such associa- 
tions are confined to the teachers of 
secondary schools, which cannot claim 
grants under the Code. The particular 
condition to which he refers is necessary 
in respect of the provisions of the Scot- 
tish Education Acts, and it is not in 
the power of the Committee of Council 
to omit the words suggested. As at 
present advised the Department is not 
of opinion that it would be for the ad- 
vantage of Scotland that this condition 
should be altered. 


DR. LAMONT, OF UIST. 


Sm C. CAMERON: I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether his at- 
tention has been called to the unanimous 
acquittal by a jury of Dr. Lamont, 
formerly public vaccinator in the Island 
of Uist, tried at Inverness on the 15th 
instant for issuing false certificates of 
vaccination, when it was proved that his 
district was over 35 miles long and from 
five to 10 miles broad, and intersected by 
numerous branches of the sea, and that 
many of the houses were five miles off 
any public road and could only be 
reached by fording ; whether he is aware 
that Dr. Lamont’s alleged crime consisted 
in not having returned to inspect, at the 
end of a week, the infants vaccinated 
before issuing a certificate of successful 
vaccination, and the fee for the double 
journey and operation is 2s. 6d.; is he 
aware that this charge was kept hanging 
over Dr. Lamont’s head for six months, 
thereby preventing him from accepting 
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a Government appointment in India; 
and that he was finally arrested on a 
warrant issued by Dr. M‘Kenzie, an 
honorary sheriff, who was one of the 
witnesses against him in the case, kept 
in a police-cell in Glasgow from Satur- 
day till Monday, conveyed to Uist in 
charge of a policeman, and obliged to 
find bail for £100 before being 
liberated ; and if he would state at whose 
instance these proceedings were taken, 
and whether they were taken under the 
provisions of a statute or of rules issued 
by the Local Government Board; and, 
if under the latter, whether, until within 
the last few days, no means had been 
taken, either by the local authorities or 
the Local Government Board, to acquaint 
them with the existence of such rules? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The answer 
to the first paragraph of the Question ie 
in the affirmative. The answer to the 


' second paragraph is that Dr. Lamont was 


charged with fabricating and uttering 
false certificates. In answer to the third 
paragraph, I have no knowledge of a 
Government appointment having been 
offered to Dr. Lamont, but that in any 
case such a circumstance could not have 
affected procedure. My information is 
that Dr. Lamont was warned not to leave 
Long Island, as proceedings were pendirg 
which might necessitate his attendance 
for declaration and committal. He did 
leave Long Island, and left no means of 
acquiring his address. The result was 
that a warrant of apprehension was 
applied for by the Procurator Fiscal, and 
obtained from the Resident Honorary 
Sheriff Substitute in common form. The 
warrant was put in the hands of the 
police in Glasgow, and was executed by 
them. I regret that Dr. Lamont should 
have been subjected to the indignity and 
inconvenience of an apprehension, but I 
think the action of the Procurator Fiscal 
was justifiable under the circumstances 
I have above stated. The answer to the 
fourth paragraph is that the proceedings 
were not under a statute or in respect of 
rules of the Local Government Board ; but 
were at common law, upon an informa- 
tion laid by the parish council, and pre- 
cognitions taken by the Procurator 
Fiscal in ordinary course. 


Sm C. CAMERON: I 
attention to this 


shall call 
matter on the 
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TELEGRAPH CLERKS’ HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): On behalf 
of the honourable Member for South 
Louth, I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmas- 
ter-General, whether junior telegraph 
clerks of the Central Telegraph Office, 
London, are compelled to take their 
annual leave during the winter monthe, 
and whether men with upwards of 10 
years’ service have never had a summer 
holiday ; and whether it can be stated 
when any improvement is to take place, 
as promised by the Postmaster-General 
in 18972 


Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHs TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): The statements in the first 
paragraph are substantially correct. The 
Postmaster-General regrets that he has 
not yet been able to extend to the Lon- 
don telegraphists the same concession 
in this matter that has been granted to 
those in the provinces (where it has 
generally been found practicable to do it 
at a moderate cost), but he has the sub- 
ject still under consideration, and he 
hopes that it may be possible to find 
some solution without imposing any 
serious additional charge on public funds. 


A MISSING MEMORIAL. 


Mr. DILLON: On behalf of the hon- 
ourable Member for South Louth, I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, ae 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether the counter clerks and tele- 
graphists of the East Central District 
forwarded a memorial on 2lst March 
1897, and whether a reply can now be 
given to the memorialists? 


Mr. HANBURY: No memorial dated 
the 21st March 1897, has been received 
from the counter clerks and telegraphists 
of the East Central District. 


COMPENSATION TO COMPULSORILY 
RETIRED OFFICERS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
why the promises and conditions given 
in the House of Commons by the Secre- 





Estimates. 


tary of State for War, on the 24th June 
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1881, have not been carried out in their 
integrity in respect of the compensation 
to be awarded to those officers whose 
careers he decided to cut short by four 
years, and whom he designated as offi- 
cers now in the rank of colonel who 
have elected to remain in the Army be- 
cause of the prospect of reaching the list 
of generals, etc., the value of whose pre- 
sent prospects were to be safely guarded, 
and the mitigation of the severity of 
whose compulsory retirement had 
formed one of the main objects of his 
arrangements in bringing out the Royal 
Warrant of 1881; and why, in the case 
of those officers who were holding ap- 
pointments in India at the time of their 
compulsory retirement, the compensa- 
tion awarded them for loss of appoint- 
ment, as laid down in the Royal War- 
rant, has not been calculated according 
to the pay and staff salary of such ap- 
pointments defined by the India Office 
and the Indian Army Regulations under 
which they were serving? 


Tues FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsun Wi- 
uaMs, Birmingham, §.): The promises 
referred to in the first paragraph have 
been carried out. As regards the second 
paragraph, the compensation was calcu- 
lated upon that portion of the officers’ 
emoluments which represented their 
Indian pay, exclusive of allowances in 
respect of which they were not entitled 
to compensation. 


SASINES OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that 18 temporary clerks in 
the Sasines Office, Edinburgh, some of 
whom have been employed for a few 
months, have been recommended by the 
head-keeper of that office for permanent 
appointments on the staff without exami- 
nation; will he state whether such ap- 
pointments would be in accordance with 
the Lord Clerk Register (Scotland) Act, 
1879; is he aware that engrossing 
clerks appointed prior to 1879 were spe- 
cially recommended for permanent ap- 
pointments by the Lee and Low Com- 
mission, and that, so far, effect has not 
been given to those recommendations ; 
and will he order an inquiry on the 
subject! 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: A Minute 
by the Secretary for Scotland, which was 
presented to Parliament on the 22nd 
instant in terms of section 11 of the 
Lord Clerk Register (Scotland) Act, 
1879, contains full information on the 
subject matter of this Question. If de 
sired, the Secretary for Scotland will 
cause the honourable Member to be fur- 
nished with a copy of it. 


Congested Districts. 


ST. PETERSBURG HERRING TRADE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that the wharfage 
accommodation at St. Petersburg for the 
discharge and storage of herrings is still 
in an unsatisfactory condition; and will 
he have the question represented to the 
Russian Government, with a view to im- 
proved accommodation being provided! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): The mat- 
ter has been repeatedly represented to 
the Russian Government by Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, who went 
into the question very thoroughly last 
July. It is hoped that the steps which 
were in consequence then taken by the 
Russian authorities may have effected 
considerable improvement in the facili- 
ties afforded for the discharge and 
storage of herrings. 


SEED POTATOES FOR SCOTTISH CON- 
GESTED DISTRICTS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will state what quantity 
of seed potatoes has been given by the 
Congested Districts Board for distribu- 
tion this year, and will he name the 
townships to which they have been dis- 
tributed; and will he state at what 
price seed potatoes have been sold by 
the board, and the description of potato? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: In reply to 
the first paragraph of the Question, I am 
informed by the Congested Districts 
Board that in pursuance of the policy 
publicly announced, no seed potatoes 
have this year been given free of cost. 
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In reply to the second paragraph, I am 
also informed that about 300 tons of 
potatoes have, up to this date, been 
sold at cost price through local com- 
mittees who had complied with the con- 
ditions laid down in notices published 
in each congested district. If the hon- 
ourable Member wishes to have copies 
of these nvutices they shall be supplied 
to him, 


SLAUGHTERING HORSES IN THE 


PUBLIC STREETS. 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether he will take steps to acquaint 
all police constables with the provisions 
of the Injured Animals Act, 1894, which 
provides that any police constable find- 
ing a horse or other animal injured in 
the streets shal] summon a veterinary 
surgeon, and, if the veterinary surgeon 
gives a certificate that the animal is mor- 
tally injured, or so injured that it is 
crue] to keep it alive, empowers the con- 
stable to slaughter the animal or cause 
it to be slaughtered without the consent 
of the owner? 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. J. 
Cottines, Birmingham, Bordesley): So 
far as regards the Metropolitan police, 
full instructions as to their duties under 
the Act are given them by police orders, 
and each sergeant and constable carries 
in his pocket-book a form of certificate 
to be signed by the veterinary surgeon 
under the Act, and also a list of veteri- 
nary surgeons and horse slaughterers 
within the Metropolitan Police District. 
The Secretary of State has no reason 
to suppose that in other districts the 
police are not well acquainted with the 
provisions of the Act. 


MEDICAL FEES IN LAW COURTS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
inadequate scale of fees for medical wit- 
nesses in courts of law; and whether 
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he will consider its revision, with the 
view of more adequately remunerating 
medica] men who are compelled to give 
evidence for their loss of time and ex- 
pense incurred? 


Mr. COLLINGS: This matter has 
received most careful consideration, but 
the Secretary of State has not seen his 
way to take any steps in the direction 
suggested. 


GURRADICE (LEITRIM) LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT ELECTION. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
polling place for the Gurradice (county 
Leitrim) district electoral division has 
been fixed at Newtowngore National 
School, which is three miles from the 
nearest part of the division, and that by 
this arrangement some of the voters will 
be compelled to travel seven miles to 
record their votes; and whether he will 
use his influence with the returning 
officer to fix the polling place in a more 
convenient and central position? 


Tus CHIEF SECRETARY to THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, Central): 
The suggestion in the honourable Mem- 
ber’s Question will be communicated to 
the Returning Officer for his considera- 
tion. 


IRISH COUNTY VOTERS LIST 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
clerk of the peace in Clonmel] charges 
lls. for the voters lists for the county 
electoral division of Cloughjordan, and 
12s. for the lists for the county electoral 
division of Ardcrony; and _ whether, 
seeing that these lists could be on sale 
for a much smaller sum, he will state 
who has authority to control the action 
of the clerk of the peace in this matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under an 
Order in Council, dated the 24th 
February, the charge prescribed for 
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copies of the registor of electors is one 
penny for every copy of a register, or 
part of a register, in respect of every 
100, or fraction of 100 names thereon. 
This is the scale to which the second 
paragraph presumably refers. The 
charges mentioned in the first paragraph, 
which were at the rate of one shilling in 
respect of each separate and distinct re- 
gister in the county electoral divisions 
named, were made by the clerk of the 
peace in pursuance of the scale in form 
No. 30 of the Registration (Ireland) Act, 
1885, and before the scale substituted 
by the Order in Council of 24th 
February was published. 


RAILWAYS IN AFRICA. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
‘On behalf of the honourable Mem- 
ber for St. Patrick Division of 
Dublin, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to state the number of railways 
actually constructed in the French, Ger- 
man, Belgian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
possessions on the West Coast of Africa, 
the places connected by those railways, 
the mileage in each case, and the dates 
of inception and completion; also the 
number of proposed railways for which 
surveys had been made, the districts 
over which the surveys had been made, 
and whether the lines actually con- 
structed in West Africa belonged to dif- 
ferent States or private companies. 


The honourable Member also had 
the following Question on the Paper :— 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to state the number of 
railways actually constructed in the 
Italian, French, German, and Portuguese 
possessions on the East Coast of Africa, 
the places connected by those railways, 
the mileage in each case, and the dates 
of their inception and completion; also 
the proposed railways for which surveys 
had been made and the districts over 
which the surveys had been made, and 
whether the railways actually con- 
structed on the East Coast of Africa be- 
longed to the State or private com- 
panies. 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Questions of 
the Honourable Member involve 62 dif- 
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ferent points, which could only be pre 
sented as a Return, if the Intelligence 
Department are able to supply it. I will 
consider whether this can be done. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for the St. Patrick 
Division of Dublin I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland how long has the rule 
been in force to fill half the vacant 
district inspectorships in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary by the promotion of 
head constables, and how many men 
have been promoted to that position 
during this period; whether inspectors 
in any other British police force are 
appointed without police experience ; 
| and whether, in view of a reduced force 
}in Ireland and a consequent reduction 
in promotion and prospect, the Govern- 
ment will now consider the advisability 
of throwing open all the district in- 
spectorships to the rank and file? 








Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The rule 
referred to in the first paragraph has 
been in force since January 1895, but 
it did not begin to operate, for want of 
vacancies, until August 1896. From 
that date to the present time, 19 men 
have been promoted to the rank of 
district inspector. As regards the second 
paragraph, I am unable to speak for any 
police force other than the Irish police 
force. The answer to the third para- 
graph is in the negative. 


RAILWAY LEVEL CROSSINGS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he will 
state the number of railway level cross- 
ings in England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively which pass over 
public thoroughfares, and are private 
property 3 


Tne PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcum, Croydon): 
No, Sir, the Board of Trade have no 
cognisance of the circumstances of 
private railways not authorised by Par- 





liament and not opened for public traffic. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 
ABROAD. 

CoroneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when it is  pro- 
posed to fill up the  long-since 
vacant commercial attachéship in 
Russia; if, having regard to the great 
industrial development about to take 
place in that empire, care will be taken 
to appoint the most active and concilia- 
tory individual possible, and one con- 
versant not only with the details of 
foreign trade in Russia, but also the 
British iron and steel trade ; and, should 
any difficulty be experienced in finding 
a suitable candidate, if the Secretary 
of State will consider the possibility 
of combining the post with that of Con- 
sul-General at Warsaw, and giving the 
latter a paid Vice-Consul to discharge 
the routine duties during absence? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty’s 
Government contemplates the appoint- 
ment of three new British commercial 
agents abroad. It is not yet definitely 
settled what spheres are to be assigned 
to these agents; and until the arrange- 
ments are completed, it is impossible to 
state exactly what steps will be taken 
for the representation of British in- 
terests in Russia. 


POLICE AN» SANITARY REGULATIONS 
BILL. 

Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department when he pro- 
poses to move for the appointment of 
the Select Committee on Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Bills? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The question is 
now under consideration. 


Mr. McKENNA: Is the honourable 
Gentleman aware that if it is very much 
longer delayed, the work which will de- 
volve on the Committee will be seriously 
inconvenienced. 


Mr. COLLINGS: The decision will 
not be unnecessarily delayed; it will 
be made known immediately after 
Easter. 
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Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): Are the Government going to 
take the decision entirely on them- 
selves, without consulting the House? 


Mr. COLLINGS: First of all, the 
Government must come to some de- 
cision. The Home Secretary is now 
considering what course he shall take. 


NORTHFLEET DOCKYARD. 

Mr. RYDER (Gravesend): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Government will take 
into their consideration the advisability 
of acquiring Northfleet Dockyard, near 
Gravesend, which is protected by every 
fort on the Thames, as a shipbuilding or 
repairing yard for some of Her Majesty’s 
ships of war? 


THe SECRETARY vo tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 
S.): The Admiralty have no such in- 
tention. 


“SPECIAL” RECRUITS. 


Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether the specially enlisted recruit, 
who died on Friday last on a 
parade of the Scots Guards at 
Windsor, was a “special” under the 
height of 5 feet 3 inches, or whether 
he was enlisted as a “special” 
with reference to the regulation height 
of the Foot Guards; and, if so, what is 
the minimum standard for * specials” in 
that corps? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The re- 
cruit in question was 5 feet 8} inches 
high when enlisted, and he subsequently 
grew half an inch. There is no mini- 
mum standard for “special” enlist- 
ments, but no “specials” are accepted 
unless they approximate closely to the 
standards, and are likely to reach them. 


PUPIL TEACHERS IN DAY SCHOOLS. 

Mr, JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he is aware that new 
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Rule No. 37 in the Code of Regulations 
for Day Schools, which orders that no 
pupil teacher will be recognised in a 
school in which there are not at least 
two adult teachers employed, will be a 
great hardship, and entail excra expense 
upon many of the small rural schools ; 
and whether these small rucal schov!s 
will be excepted from such a rule? 


Tae VICE-PRESIDENT or tue COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The new rule may cause additional ex- 
pense in some schools, but under the 
terms of the rule exceptions may be 
allowed in those cases in which satis- 
factory provision for the education of 
the pupil teacher can be made. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
As regards that Question, I beg to ask 
whether it is not the fact that the dis- 
pensing power is left entirely in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s inspector ? 


Sm J. GORST: No, Sir. It is the 
Department that sanctions it on the 
report of the inspector. 


Viscount CRANBORNE: As _ this 
matter is one of great importance, may 
I be allowed to ask whether we shall 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
Code before it comes into force ! 


Sm J. GORST: I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question. It is a question 
entirely for the House. I suppose the 
Code will lay on the Table for 40 days. 


Viscount CRANBORNE: In dummy? 


[No Reply.] 


HUNGARY AND THE INDIAN SUGAR 
DUTIES. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been drawn to the statement of M. 
Hezedues, Minister of Commerce in the 
Hungarian Chamber, on the 22nd 
instant, respecting the action of the 
Indian Legislative Council in imposing 
countervailing duties on bounty-fed 
sugar; also to the statement of M. 
Hezedues that the action of the Indian 
Government contravenes the most- 
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favoured-nation treaty between Great 
Britain and Austria-Hungary ; and, if so, 
will the Foreign Office undertake to re- 
present this view to the Indian Legisla. 
tive Council? 


Mr. BRODRICK: These statements 
have not yet been brought to my atten- 
tion; but all the circumstances were 
fully weighed before the imposition of 
countervailing duties on bounty-fed 
sugar was decided upon by the Indian 
Legislative Council. 


Mr. FLYNN: Is it the fact, as stated, 
that the action of the Indian Govern- 
ment contravenes the most-favoured- 
nation treaty between Great Britain and 
Austria-Hungary? 


[No Reply.] 


WAIMA. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wicks Burghs): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affaire whether the 
Government have yet obtained any re- 
cognition of liability from France in 
respect of the Waima claims; and 
whether he will state what has been done 
in the matter by the Government since 
July of last year! 


Mr. BRODRICK: I fear I can add 
nothing to previous replies on this sub- 
ject. 


2xpv BATTALION IRISH RIFLES. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War what was the strength 
of the 86th Regiment, Second Battalion 
Irish Rifles, when it landed on its return 
from India; how many men in the 
Second Battalion were left behind to 
make up the strength of the First Bat- 
talion, how many of these were volun- 
teers, and how many were ordered for 
transfer ; whether he can state how many 
of the men landing with the Second 
Battalion were in fact transfers on dis- 
charge from the First Battalion; and 
how many of the total number return- 
ing are duty men who will be. retained 
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in the ranks of the battalion for service 
at home; such number not to include 
non-commissioned officers, band, drum- 
mers, pioneers, regimental transport, 
orderlies, and other non-duty men? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: When 
the Second Battalion of the Royal Irish 
Rifles landed at Southampton on the 
15th February it was 470 strong in war- 
rant officers, non-commissioned officers, 


and men, exclusive of 99 invalids, 
reservists, etc. who had arrived 
earlier. Three hundred and _ twenty 


men were left in India for re 
posting to the First Battalion. There 
was no question of volunteering. None 
of the 470 men were transfers on dis- 
charge from the First Battalion. Of the 
men landed on the 15th February, 273 
were duty men. On the Ist March the 
battalion had 683 men, of whom 516 
were reported fit for duty and 127 were 
on furlough. In addition to these there 
were 261 men at the depdt of the regi- 
ment. 


RIFLE BRIGADE—AN UNFOUNDED 
REPORT. 

Coronet KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether or 
not his attention has been called to an 
alleged assault by a soldier in the Rifle 
Brigade upon his officer on church 
parade, at Portobello Barracks, Dublin, 
on Sunday the 12th instant; whether 
any assault actually occurred; and 
whether any steps can be taken by the 
War Office to discover the author of 
such a serious allegation? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: No 
such assault took place, and the para- 
graph is simply a tissue of falsehoods. 
The editor of the paper in which the 
account of the assault was given was im- 
posed upon, and has apologised. It does 
not seem that the War Office can take 
any steps to discover the author of the 
statement. 


Coronet: KENYON-SLANEY: Arising 
out of that answer may I ask whether, 
as a matter of fair play to the officers 
and men of this regiment, this contra- 
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diction of a disgraceful libel will be cir- 
culated as widely as possible? 


Madagascar. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
Secretary of State accepts the honour- 
able Member’s description of the libel, 
and will be very glad to see the contra- 
diction as widely circulated as the 
original report. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCOTTISH 
EQUIVALENT GRANT. 

Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether his at- 
tention having been called to the injus- 
tice alleged to be done to the county of 
Fife in the allocation of the residue and 
equivalent grants without regard to the 
whole area of the county as settled by 
the Boundary Commissioners, he wil] 
propose to take steps to amend the allo- 
cation of the grant before the next die- 
tribution; or when he proposes to do 
so} 


On the same subject, Mr. BUCHANAN 
(Aberdeenshire, E.) had on the Paper 
the following Question: To ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, in view of complaints 
from’ several county councils in Scotland, 
the Secretary for Scotland will, before 
the next distribution of the residue and 
equivalent grants, take steps to have 
these grants distributed in accordance 
with the total valuations of the whole 
areas of the counties as settled by the 
Boundary Commissioners? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I will 
answer the honourable Member’s Ques- 
tion and that of the honourable Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire together. 
The Secretary for Scotland is unable, as 
advised, to allocate the grant referred to 
in the Question of the honourable Mem- 
bers otherwise than is done at present, 
without legislation. 


ARCHBISHOP OF MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts., 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of 5 Victoria, cap. 6, 
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section 3, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has applied for Her Majesty’s licence 
authorising him to consecrate the Rev. 
G. L. King as Bishop of Madagascar ; 
whether the Government have advised, 
or will advise, Her Majesty to grant such 
licence ; and whether the Royal Warrant 
for the purpose has been signed? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Archbishop of 
Canterbury having been requested to 
select a bishop for Madagascar has in- 
quired of the Secretary of State whether 
if his Grace should make a formal ap- 
plication, Lord Salisbury would be pre- 
pared to recommend the Queen to grant 
Her Majesty’s licence for the consecra- 
tion of such a bishop. A reply in the 
affirmative has been returned to this in- 
quiry. His Grace has not as yet made 
any such application. 


BALLYDOWEL MURDER TRIAL. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork Co., N.E.): 
On behalf of the honourable Member for 
Millhouse, Clifton Hill, I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General for Ireland, with 
reference to the Ballydowel murder trial 
at the Kilkenny Assizes last week, 
whether the Crown briefs were deliyered 
six days before the trial; whether, see- 
ing that counsel assigned for the defence 
in similar cases are frequently allowed 
only one or two days for the considera- 
tion of their briefs, will he explain why 
the Crown applied for an adjournment to 
the next assizes; and whether, in view 
of the strong public feeling that the 
accused men are innocent, he is prepared 
to consent to their being released on 
bail ? 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxrnson, London- 
derry, N.): In this case the investiga- 
tion before the magistrates, which occu- 
pied five days, only terminated on the 
18th February, when the accused were 
returned for trial. The depositions, 
which were very voluminous, were only 
received by the Crown Solicitor on the 
22nd February ; they were submitted to 
me for instructions immediately, and 
received back by the Crown Solicitor on 
the 25th. They were forthwith sent to 
the printer and only received back from 
him on the 5th of March. Though the 
Crown Counsel received their briefs on 
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the 6th March they did not arrive in 
Kilkenny, till Saturday the 11th, and the 
Assizes commenced on Monday the 13th. 
It was quite impossible, under the cir- 
cumstances, to have subsidiary inquiries, 
directed by counsel, made and the case 
properly prepared for the trial, and 
accordingly an application was made to 
the judge, grounded on an affidavit 
setting forth the facts, to adjourn the 
trial til] next assizes. The application 
was granted, the judge remarking that 
it was 2 


“most reasonable one, having regard to the 
dates and to the character of the case, and to 
the fact that as the case would involve travel- 
ling over a very wide area the Crown should 
have most ample time to investigate the case.” 


As regards the rest of the Question, I 
have to state that whether I will direct 
any application the prisoners may make 
to the Queen’s Bench Division to be 
admitted to bail, to be opposed or con- 
sented to by the Crown, will depend on 
the evidence disclosed in the depositions 
already taken, and on the affidavit on 
which the application will doubtless be 
grounded. I do not know whether the 
public feeling is against, or in favour of, 
the accused men, and if I did know I 
should consider it most improper either 
to state the fact publicly or to be in- 
fluenced by it. 


TRAINING SHIPS OFF THE WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty if arrangements will be 
made to send a training ship to the 
Western Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The answer is in 
the negative. Ample opportunities are 
afforded by the visits of the seagoing 
training ships to all who desire to enter 
the Navy from these districts. 


ROSS-SHIRE MILITIA TRAINING. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if he is yet 
in a position to say whether the training 
of the Ross-shire Militia will take place 
at a time when the men, who are chiefly 
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fishermen, are not engaged at the fishing ; 


and whether a date has been fixed for this 


year’s training? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: In con- 
sequence of the representations made, 
the training will not take place in April, 
but a date later on in the year, suiting 
the convenience of the troops, will be 
chosen. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES CONFERENCE. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: On behalf 
of the honourable Member for 
Banffshire I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the statement of the Swedish Official 
Gazette to the effect that the Swedish- 
Norwegian Government hopes that the 
North Sea Fisheries Conference will 
meet next year; and whether, looking to 
this postponement of the Conference, the 
Foreign Office will endeavour, by nego- 
tiation with the Powers interested, to 
come to a provisional arrangement re- 
garding foreign trawlers which will 
mitigate the existing inconvenience pend- 
ing the decision of the Conference? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No such statement 
has been made to us by the Swedish 
Government. It is believed that the 
proposed Hydrographic Cbnference in 
connection with fisheries will be held in 
June next. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 


Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
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What form this inquiry should take is 
now under my consideration. It ia ve: ; 
desirable, if possible, that the tribunal to 
which the inquiry is referred should be 
one acceptable to all parties concerned. 


Parliamentary Time. 


BRITISH TRADE IN MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. ELLIOT (Durham): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any reply has yet been 
received from the French Government 
to Lord Salisbury’s remonstrances in 
July last as to the injury to the trading 
rights of British subjects in Madagascar? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I regret to say that 
no answer has yet been received. 


THE JUDICIAL BENCH. 

Mr. ROBSON (South Shields): I beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney-General what pro- 
vision the Government propose to make 
for the performance of the judicial duties 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England 
and Lord Justice Collins during their 
absence abroad on the public service? 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am not able 
at present to answer the honourable 
Member’s Question beyond saying that 
the matter is receiving full considera- 
tion. 


ALLOCATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
TIME. 

Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Eskdale) : 

[I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 





Trade whether he intends to withdraw 
the Regulation of Railways Bill, and to 
refer the subject of automatic coupling 
to a Royal Commission ? 


Tus PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE: I do not propose to proceed 
with the Bill to-night. It is clear from 


the opposition which has been evinced 
to it that it is impossible to pass the 
Bill into law this Session, having regard 
to the other business before the House. 
I propose, however, to proceed with an 


cromby) : 


sury whether he can undertake that be- 
fore any further proposals of the Govern- 
ment for affording increased civil em- 
ployment in Government Departments 
to discharged soldiers are decided upon, 
such proposals shall be laid before the 
House, and its opinion taken upon the 
question? 


Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
I beg at the same time 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the impor- 





inquiry into #he question without delay. 


tant question raised by the action of 
U 2 
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the Indian Government relating to 
sugar and to the failure of the Brussels 
Conference, he will endeavour to allot 
a day for the full discussion of the ques- 
tion of the bounties on sugar? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to these Questions I have 
to say that in the present state of public 
business I can hold out no hope to be 
able to find special time for these mat- 
ters, however important they may be 
deemed in themselves. 


MOULVI FAZLAL KARIM. 

Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbigshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to the serious charges 
made against Moulvi Fazlal Karim, the 
present sub-divisional officer of Mun- 
shigunge; whether he is aware that a 
memorial, signed by 700 of the inhabi- 
tants of his district, and praying for 
a public inquiry into these charges and 
for the redress of certain serious griev- 
ances suffered through the administra- 
tion of this officer, was presented to Sir 
John Woodburn, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, in September 1898 ; whether, 
so far, no order has been made upon it 
by the Government; and whether, in 
view of the grave allegations made in 
regard to this officer, he can state what 
immediate action it is proposed to take 
with reference to his case? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorcz Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I am aware that a 
memorial containing certain charges 
against Moulvi Fazlal Karim was pre- 
sented last year. I have also ascer- 
tained that on the 9th of February the 
Lieutenant-Governor recorded a Resolu- 
tion accepting the opinion of the Com- 
missioner of the Division, who, after a 
thorough local inquiry, reported that the 
memorial contained a series of false 
charges emanating from persons whom 
the deputy magistrate had offended in 
doing his duty. The Moulvi accord- 
ingly remains in charge of the sub- 
division. I propose to take no further 
action in reference to the case. 
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WORKING WOMEN AND OLD AGE 
PENSIONS. 


Sir C. DILKE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
power will be given to the Select Com- 
mittee on Old Age Pensions to call wit- 
nesses to represent for example the 
interests of working women? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THs COLONIES (Mr. J. CHampzruain, 
Birmingham, W.): Yes, Sir. The Com- 
mittee will have it in their discretion 
to call women, but, having regard to 
what has reached me as to the universal 
desire that the Committee should report 
this Session, I venture to entertain the 
hope that the evidence will be restricted 
to the narrowest possible limits. I 
think we are now well acquainted with 
all the facts, and what are now wanted 
are practical recommendations. 


Srrk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton): I beg to ask if it has been decided 
to refer all the Bills dealing with Old 
Age Pensions now before the House to 
the Select Committee? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: No, Sir; the terms of 
reference have not yet been settled. 


RAILWAYS IN KASHMIR. 


Sm J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether H.H. the Maharajah of Kash- 
mir contemplates building a railway to his 
capital of Srinagar by the way of Jammu, 
at a cost of three crores of rupees; 
and, if so, will the expense be provided 
out of Kashmir revenues or by loan; 
has the Indian Government urged or 
recommended the construction of this 
line, and will any financial responsibility 
be incurred by the Indian Treasury in 
respect of such railway ; will any portion 
of the line be in British territory; 
what is the length of the railway and 
estimated cost per mile; and be 
fore this large _ project is decided 
upon, will it be ascertained whether 
embankments and other flood or 
water regulation works so long 
needed in Kashmir have been carried 


out? % 
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Tos SECRETARY or STATE vor 
INDIA: The Maharajah -of Kashmir 
contemplates the construction of a rail- 
way, 175 miles in length, from Janu 
to Srinagar, no part of which will be in 
British territory. The estimated cost 
has not yet been ascertained. Tne 
Government of India have encouraged 
the consideration of the scheme, but do 
not propose to incur any financial respon- 
sibility. No Report has been made to 
me of its possible effect on other }ro- 
posed public works in Kashmir, but I am 
able to state that the Government cof 
India have not lost sight of this aspect 
of the question. 


PHARMACY LAWS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: On behalf 
of the honourable Member for 
Dublin (College Green) I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland 
whether he has received a copy 
of the resolution adopted by _ the 
Corporation of Dublin on the 20th in- 
stant, calling attention to the practice 
of persons incriminated and fined for a 
breach of the Pharmacy Laws continuing 
under cover of the Companies Act to 
keep open shop in contravention of the 
statutes which require that the person 
keeping open shop shall be qualified by 
examination, etc.; and whether the 
Government will introduce a Bill to 
amend the Companies Act so as to pre- 
vent the continuance of such breaches 
of the law? 


Mr. ATKINSON: I have received a 
resolution to the effect mentioned, and 
to the further effect that the Companies 
Act should be amended so as to prevent 
a company, of which any of the members 
were not qualified as apothecaries, from 
carrying on the trade or business of an 
apothecary. These are matters which 
would appear to call for consideration 
when any amendment of the law is pro- 
posed affecting Great Britain and Ire- 
land as a whole. I cannot undertake to 
say that the Government will introduce 
legislation in the direction suggested. 


COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what are the protected States 
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which will be able to borrow money 
under section 7 of the Colonial Loans 
Fund Bill? 


Tua CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir M. Hioxs Bracs, Bristol, W.) : 
The Colonial Loans Fund Bill does not 
authorise any Colony, Protectorate, or 
protected State to borrow money—it 
only enables a Fund to be raised out of 
which loans may be made in such cases 
as are authorised by Parliament. The 
rules to be made under the Act will de- 
fine the Colonies, Protectorates, or pro- 
tected States which may receive a loan 
from the Fund, in the event of Parlia- 
ment authorising a loan in their case. 
The only Protected States which it is at 
present contemplated to include in such 
rules are the Native States of the Malay 
Peninsula. 


LOCAL TAXATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACCOUNT. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate when the Returns show- 
ing the allocation and application of the 
Local Taxation (Scotland) Account, 
which are in arrear since 1894-5, will be 
issued 3 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The Re 
turns in question are now in the prin- 
ter’s hands, and it is hoped will be 
issued shortly after the Easter Recess. 


HOME OFFICE REPORTS. 


Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire): I de- 
sire to ask the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department a Question, of which 
I have given him private notice—namely, 
whether he is in a position to state what 
steps the Home Office propose to take 
to carry out the recommendations con- 
tained in the three Reports recently laid 
upon the Table relating to (1) phos- 
phorus ; (2) lead poisoning in potteries ; 
(3) shop clubs? 


Mr. COLLNGS: I _ hope that 
after the Easter Recess the Secretary of 
State will be able to make a statement 
as to the action which the Home Office 
will take on the Reports dealing with 
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phosphorus and lead poisoning. In the 
meantime, I may refer the honourable 
Member to the Memorandum by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories which is pre- 
fixed to the Phosphorus Report, and to 
the Circular on the Lead Poisoning Re- 
port which the Home Office is issuing 
to-day, as indicating the general lines of 
probable action. I am not yet in a posi- 
tion to say what action the Secretary of 
State will decide to take on the Report 
of the Shop Clubs Committee. 


Mr. TENNANT: I desire, then, to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in view of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of Professor E. 
Thorpe and Professor T. Oliver, the Gov- 
ernment will consider the advisability of 
issuing instructions to the various De- 
partments of the State that all china 
and earthenware purchased by them 
should be coated with a leadless glaze. 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The Report to which the hon- 
ourable Member refers has not yet come 
under my notice, but all the recommen- 
dations are being considered by the Sec- 
retary of State. I am not yet in a posi- 
tion to state what decision he has 
arrived at. 


Sitting of the 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): Can the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman say what Supply or 
other business will be taken on the Mon- 
day that the House meets after the holi- 
days? Can the right honourable Gentle- 
man also state what course the Govern- 
ment will take in regard to Order No. 7 
(Regulation of Railways Bill)? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I think the President of the 
Board of Trade has already stated that 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take Order No. 7 to-night. As 
to the business on the Monday after the 
holidays, the alternatives are between 
taking Navy Estimates and getting the 
Speaker out of the Chair on the Civil 
Service Estimates. From such inquiries 
as I have been able to make, I think it 
would be more convenient to the House 
to get the Speaker out of the Chair on 
the Civil Service Estimates, and there- 
fore I propose that that should be the 
business for the Monday when we return. 


{COMMONS} 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s 
Lynn): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, to whon: I have 
given private notice of the Question, 
when he will be able to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Agreement come 
to with France with respect to Africa? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I laid the Agree- 
ment on the Table this afternoon. 


House (To-morrow). 


CHARLESTOWN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ELECTION. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland whether in 
Charlestown, county Mayo, Mr. Bernard 
Moffitt has been appointed presiding 
officer for the Local Government elec- 
tion to be held on the 4th April; 
whether Mr. Moffitt is local rate col- 
lector and a prominent supporter of one 
of the candidates; and, whether he will 
draw the attention of the returning 
officer to these facts, and suggest to 
him the desirability of making another 
appointment ? 

Mr. ATKINSON: I have been unable 
to ascertain in the short interval since 
notice of this Question was received by 
me, whether the facts are as stated by 
the honourable Member. I have, how- 
ever, directed that a copy of the Ques- 
tion shall be at once communicated to 
the returning officer for his considera- 
tion. 


SITTING OF THE HOUSE (TO-MORROW). 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That this House do meet to-morrow at 
noon.”—{L'irst Lord of the Treasury.) 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin): 
do not rise to oppose this Motion, because 
I suppose it is inevitable, but I think that 
it is right to take this opportunity of 
making some remarks with regard to the 
conduct of my right honourable Friend in 
dealing with the rights and privileges of 
the Private Members. I thought in 
making his motion that my right honour- 
able Friend would dispose altogether of 
the disappointment of the Private Mem- 
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cession, but this is not the first occasion 
upon which Private Members have had 
their rights and privileges taken away 
under circumstances which are not always 
inevitable without any kind of apology 
being made to them, or any expression of 
regret, or any attempt in any way to ac- 
commodate the business of the House so 
as to give to the Private Members those 
rights which the arrangement of the busi- 
ness of this House is supposed to confer 
upon them. Now I know very well that 
the Private Members are not to be en- 
tirely extinguished. It has been said 
boldly that they are becoming an anachro- 
nism, but it is admitted that in past times 
the Private Members have done immense 
service to the House and to the country 
in calling attention to great and important 
subjects which the Government were not 
ready to take up, but which require.public 
discussion in this House, the arena of the 
nation. This is done with great effect, 
and it is a very great flight of imagina- 
tion to suppose that the topics of legisla- 
tion are so far exhausted that at the pre- 
sent day there is no scope for the Private 
Member. It is quite certain that there 
are some of the most important issues, 
social and political, yet to be solved, which 
are regarded with attention by the 
Government and the people, that require 
the development which they receive by 
being discussed by the Private Members 
of this House. Now the Private Member 
is not going to be extinguished, and be 
has a trick of revenging himself upon a 
Government which tries to reduce him to 


nothing. In recent times Private 
Members, finding it vain to hope 
for other opportunities, have been 


compelled to raise these questions 
on the Motion for the Address in 
reply to the speech from the Throne 
at the commencement of the Session. 
They are compelled to bring these sub- 
jects forward in a way which cannot be 
profitable, because as we all know thore 
cannot be any argument on an Amend- 
ment tothe Address in reply tothe Speech 
from the Throne. Now I venture to ask 
my right honourable Friend whether 
the period has not arrived when a 
rearrangement of the time of the 
House should take place, so as to 
allow the Private Member to take 
his proper position, and to afford him a 
legitimate opportunity for bringing for- 
ward his Motion. My right honourable 


{27 Marcu 1869} 
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Friend should either himself enact or get 
a Member of the Committee of the House 
to bring forward the matter so that some 
better method might be adopted than the 
principle of chance which is in existence 
at the present time; to substitute the 
principle of choice for the principle of 
chance; and it is quite easy to do, so that 
Private Members of this House might 
move their Motions and have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing them. It would be 
very easy to submit a scheme under which 
the views of the House itself might be 
consulted in determining the subject which 
should come on for discussion; but my 
right honourable Friend refuses to con- 
sider such a proposition, and the past 
Leaders of the Opposition of this House 
have joined him in that refusal. I think 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
might be a little more benign to Private 
Members. He might consider whether 
it is not possible to give Private Mem- 
bers more time. I am sure that if they 
had more opportunities Private Members 
would assist the Government in giving 
greater facilities for the conduct of Gov- 
ernment business. The Debate upon the 
Address, the prolongation of which so 
often tends to the congestion of financial 
business, could with the consent of 
the House be quickly disposed of, 
and so avoid that congestion which 
always takes place with reference to 
financial business before the 31st of 
March. I do not want to detain the 
House on this occasion, but I would 
strongly urge that there is a case for the 
rearrangement of the time of the House, 
and I do press upon my right honourable 
Friend the advisability of considering how 
that inquiry is to be made. I do say 
that some arrangement might be come to 
by which the measures introduced by Pri- 
vate Members could be considered in due 
time, and there are many other things 
which might also be considered in that 
reform. The drawback to the reputation 
of this House as a law-making machine 
is that Private Members who introduce 
Bills and obtain their acceptance by 
large majorities are unable to carry those 
Bills through. What a scandal it would 
be for instance if the Bill which has been 
brought in by the honourable and learned 
Member for South Shields, and carried by 
so immense a majority, should fail to be- 
come law because of the imperfect ar- 
rangements of this House. We ought to 
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be able to reckon that anything which is 
well begun should be more than half done 
by the end of the Session, and I think we 
might have some arrangement by which 
it should be possible to secure further 
time to the Private Members, and to give 
them facilities for carrying through any 
Bill which they bring forward from the 
beginning. There are many other sug- 
gestions that might be made for the im- 
provement of the transaction of business, 
which, of course, it is impossible to dis- 
cuss in this House at the present moment 
upon a motion like this, but if my right 
honourable Friend will see his way to 
consider the first-named thing, which is 
the substitution of the principle of choice 
for the principle of chance, and after 
Easter get a Select Committee to consider 
that question, and also to secure that Pri- 
vate Members’ time should be much less 
liable to assault and robbery than it is 
at present, so that the Private Members 
might see a possibility of carrying 
through the business they introduce from 
the beginning, I think he would be doing 
a large amount of good to the House and 
to the country at large, and that it would 
conduce to the reputation of the House 
and the transaction of the business with 
which it is charged. I apologise for tak- 
ing this opportunity for bringing this 
question before the House, but the matter 
in the course of this Session has become 
very urgent, and I do press it very 
strongly. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchster, 
E.): My right honourable Friend, in 
the very interesting speech which he has 
delivered, has traversed an immense field 
of controversy, and I could not within 
the limits to which I must assign my re- 
ply, deal adequately with all the points 
which he has touched. As I understand, 
his first proposition is that more time out 
of the period which we devote to Parlia- 
mentary business should be given to Pri- 
vate Members than is at present. 


Mr. COURTNEY: Should be secured, 
not given. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That is a question really to be 
determined as much by the simple rules 
of arithmetic as by any other process. If 
we start with the principle that the House, 
roughly speaking, ought not to sit more 
than six or seven months in the year, and 


Mr. Courtney. 


{COMMONS} 
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I confess that I think that six months year 
in and year out are quite enough—if we 
start with that, it is very evident that the 
time we have to give for legislation and 
for discussion is strictly limited. Out 
of the time that is given for discus- 
sion must come the discussion of 
Supply, which under the new rules, and 
irrespective of the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, is now a fixed quantity. That has 
been a great gain, but before Easter, how- 
ever, there is a great deal of discussion 
which takes place, and which is not within 
a fixed period, and it depends on the Pri- 
vate Members alone as to how long that 
discussion shall take. The Government 
are under a Jegal obligation to pass a cer- 
tain amount of Supply by the 31st of 
March, and how much time is taken for 
that depends not upon the Government, 
and not upon the law, but upon the views 
of the Private Members on both sides of 
the House as to the amount of time which 
should be given to the Estimates. If 
they desire to prolong the discussion of 
those Estimates before Easter, by so 
much time must the time of the 
Private Members on Tuesdays be 
curtailed. The business has to be got 
through, and no doubt we _ should 
be delighted if the business of Supply 
could be got through so rapidly as to leave 
almost untouched any privileges which 
Private Members now enjoy. But, leaving 
the question of time before Easter out of 
account, and looking at the Session as a 
whole for the purposes of the present 
argument, the real question is, Do the 
Government bring in too large a pro- 
gramme of legislative business? I do not 
hear, except a whisper from my right 
honourable Friend below the Gangway, 
any protest to that effect. If our pro- 
gramme is not unduly large, and we must 
get through that programme in the six 
months, it is perfectly evident that we 
have absolutely no choice but to take 
Private Members’ time to carry out that 
programme if Private Members on the 
Address or in Supply take up an un- 
expected amount of time in the discussion. 
I do not think the Government can be 
blamed for taking Private Members’ time 
in the present circumstances unless one of 
two charges can be legitimately made 
against them, either that we sit for too 
short period in the year, or we bring in 
during that period too much business ; 
and I think if those two charges are not 
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made the case of my right honourable 
Friend falls to the ground. Then there 
is a suggestion that the Resolutions and 
Measures should be decided, not by the 
chances of the ballot, but. by some form of 
taking the opinion of the House as to 
what Measures and Resolutions are most 
important. That is a very plausible pro- 
posal, but I am not quite sure whether, to 
make the proposal watertight and to stand 
argument, you ought not to give Private 
Members also the decision of whether the 
subject should come on at all for discus- 
sion. If Private Members are, in their 
elective capacity, to say which of a dozen 
or fifty Motions are most important, they 
ought also to be allowed to decide whether 
they are to come up for discussion at all. 
If that privilege is allowed, I am not sure 
whether we should not see the time not 
only not increased, but seriously curtailed 
with regard to the Motion whose demise 
tomorrow night my right honourable 
Friend so regrets—— 


Mr. COURTNEY: I said nothing 
about that. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I thought that was the circum- 
stance which gave occasion to my right 
honourable Friend’s speech, and I am not 
quite sure that it was not referred to in 
his observations to the House. 


Mr. COURTNEY : I said nothing about 
the Motion, and my action was not in the 
least. actuated by the character of that 
Motion. 


Toe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I thought that in the beginning 
of his speech my right honourable Friend 
referred to it. But it is a small matter, 
and I take it as an illustration. If it was 
left to Private Members to decide what 
question should be brought on and what 
should not be brought on, I think some 
very startling results would be seen in the 
Order Paper. I am not at all sure whether 
that Motion would come on or whether the 
discussion would be deferred. I do not 
think I need say anything further upon 
the general question raised by my right 
honourable Friend, but upon the particu- 
lar question as to whether we should stay 
to-morrow night and discuss a Private 
Member’s resolution, however important, 
or whether we should go on our holidays, 
I cannot regard the decision we have come 
to as exercising any great tyranny upon 


{27 Marcu 1899} 
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honourable Gentlemen on either side of 
the House. And for my part, if my right 
honourable Friend thinks differently, I am 
perfectly ready and willing that the ques- 
tion as to whether we should meet to- 
morrow at 12 or 3.30 o'clock should be left 
to the House to decide without the pres- 
sure of Government tellers, and that 
Private Members, in whose interest my 
right honourable Friend has made so in- 
teresting an address, should be left to 
settle this matter for themselves. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle 
of Thanet): I think my right honour- 
able Friend is hardly right in stating 
that there is no grievance upon this sub- 
ject. I am not quite certain that I have 
followed my right honourable Friend 
behind me in all the remedies which 
he has suggested, but the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord 
appears to think that he has answered the 
main question by saying that there is not 
too great an amount of legislative busi- 
ness brought forward by the Government 
during the Session. My right honourable 
Friend the First Lord heard a slight 
whisper of protest ; that whisper he heard 
was my suggestion that every Government 
has always brought forward too much 
legislative business. My right honour- 
able Friend the First Lord’s recollection 
of the Massacre of the Innocents which 
takes place every Session must be very 
slight, or else he would remember that 
during the Sessions which both he and I 
have been in Parliament there has been 
an amount of cargo which has“ad to be 
thrown overboard every Session ; and my 
right honourable Friend must have been 
late this afternoon, or he would have heard 
that owing to the great pressure of 
Government business it was not in the 
power of the Board of Trade to proceed 
with the Railway Couplings Bill. There- 
fore, I think my right honourable Friend 
is hardly justified in saying that the 
Government do not bring in too much 
legislative business. Now, it must be 
obvious that whatever time is allotted to 
the Government and to the Private Mem- 
bers respectively ought to be deliberately 
apportioned, and that the arrangement 
ought to be adhered to. What we com- 
plain of now is that we never know from 
one week’s end to another what the 
arrangement of business is to be. Weare 
told that Tuesdays are to be allotted to 
Private Members, but owing to the 
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Government having devoted the time 


at their command to business 
other than Supply, with annual 
regularity which comes with the 


end of March, the right honourable 
Gentleman tells us that Private Members 
must waive their privileges, that the 
Private Members’ time is going to be taken 
for Government business; that having 
expended the allotted amount of time at 
their disposal the Government are about 
to make more. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think I ought to point out to the House 
that the whole of this Debate is some- 
what irregular. The only question before 
the House is that it meet to-morrow at 
12. The fact that it meets at 12 
instead of three will not interfere at 
all with the opportunities of Private 
Members. What will interfere with them 
will be the Motion for Adjournment 
which, it is suggested, should be made 
immediately after Questions to-morrow, 
and that would be the time for such 
observations. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : That may be 
so, and that is certainly an occasion for 
dealing more fully with the subject. As 
my right honourable Friend the First 
Lord has made certain statements, and I 
am satisfied that no preference has been 
established, I think it is only right to dis- 
associate myself from the optimistic argu- 
ments of the right honourable Gentleman 
and associate myself with my right 
honouraffe Friend behind me upon this 
matter. I wish to know whether to- 
morrow, if the Sugar Bounties are put 
down upon the Paper, to bring forward 
the Motion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I shall be in a better 
position to answer the question of the 
right honourable Gentleman when I see 
the Order Paper to-morrow. 


*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): After what has passed from 
you, Sir, I do not know if it is in 
order to refer at all to what is to take 
place to-morrow. There is a particular 
Motion on the Paper for to-morrow, and 
it is practically decided that the Motion 
will not come on. But I must formally 
protest against the action of the Govern- 
ment in taking away the opportunity for 
bringing forward the question of the Elec- 
toral Disabilities of Women. 


Mr. J. Lowther. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I do not wish to prolong the dis. 
cussion, but I should like to make an 
appeal to the Government that they 
sheuld consider the suggestion of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin, especially having regard to the 
fact that Bills are often read a second 
time, and not proceeded with, and I do 
think that some reason has been given 
which would justify the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord in introducing 
some rule which would diminish the hard- 
ships under which private Members now 
suffer. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th March }|— 

“That the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Trade, etc.” 


Question again proposed— 


*Srm W. FOSTER: I do strongly 
protest against the course whieh Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take of 
sending this Bill upstairs to the Standing 
Committee on Trade. The Bill is one 
which deals with large principles and 
affects a great many different interests. 
It not only affects the agricultural in- 
terest, but also every trade, and more or 
less directly every Member of this House. 
It affects the whole of the consumers of 
the country. The Bill is a very wide 
measure in its terms, and therefore it de- 
serves not only every attention on the part 
of the Members of this House, but also 
on the part of the public. The course 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
proposes to take with regard to this Bill 
is a course which, so far as I am aware, 
has not been followed on any previous 
occasion in any Measure dealing with 


this subject. The other Bills were 
discussed in Committeee of the 
whole House; the Margarine Bill 


was discussed in Committee of the 
whole House, and there was no attempt 
made to send it upstairs. Now what is 
to happen here if this Bill does go up- 
stairs? I do not think we shall save much 
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time if that course is taken. This Bill 
was brought in early in the Session and 
was discussed within forty-eight hours of 
the Bill being received by the Members of 
the House. and the Debate was adjourned. 
Before discussion took place there was 
not very much time to put it before the 
country, and I certainly do think that it 
is only right that this Bill should be 
understood in all its bearings by the coun- 
try before it passes into law. Now the 
Committee on Trade upstairs is not the 
place for that. Upstairs the Debates are 
very much contracted—I am in favour of 
short speeches myself, and desire that all 
Measures should be discussed as shortly 
as possible, but the speeches upstairs are 
not fully or adequately reported. In 
this Standing Committee upstairs much 
may be done which affects the interest of 
the public, and in this case may affect 
large trade and general interests in the 
country without the public having a 
proper knowledge of, or having their 
attention drawn to, the details of 
the Bill or the effect of the con- 
clusions arrived at. I feel, therefore, 
that in sending this Bill upstairs we are 
robbing the people of this country of the 
opportunity of learning the full effects 
of the Bill, which I think they ought 
to have placed before them. I am not 
sure that the procedure upstairs will be 
a means of shortening the process of pass- 
ing this Bill into law. We had the 
Vaccination Bill sent upstairs and 
thoroughly threshed out there. In conse- 
quence of that threshing out every Mem- 
ber of this House will recollect the time 
and trouble and toil which we went 
through when the Bill came again before 
the House, and after all that Measure was 
passed into law in a form that it would 
not have received if it had been discussed 
inthisHouse. It would have been passed 
into law, in my opinion, in a much better 
form that the imperfect and ineffective 
form adopted by the Government. We 
have the example of the Vaccinotion Act 
then of how the discussion in Grand 
Committee may be ineffective in saving 
time. I hope that this Food and Drugs 
Bill will not have similar treatment, but 
that the public will have a full oppor- 
tunity of understanding its objects and 
its bearing—its influence—on the trade, 
food, and agricultural interests of this 
country, in the interests of the whole of 
which I feel bound to oppose the Motion 
now before the House. 


{27 Marcu 1899 } 
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Sim M. STEWART (Kirkcudbright): I 
wish to add to the protest which has 
been already made by the honour- 
able Member who has just sat down 
against this Bill being sent up- 
stairs. So great is the interest 
taken in this Bill outside this House that 
we certainly ought to have a full discus- 
sion upon it here. I also think with my 
honourable Friend that there are many 
Members interested in this Bill who can- 
not possibly have a seat upon the Com- 
mittee upstairs, and thereforo they would 
be cut out from any discussion upon this 
subject. I venture to make a protest in 
the earnest hope that the Government will 
reconsider their determination and allow 
the Bill to go into Committee in this 
House. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): As I un- 
derstand it, there are two principles which 
the House examined in deciding whether 
a Bill shall be sent upstairs or not. The 
first is whether the Bill is or is not import- 
ant, and the second whether it is conten- 
tious or not. Now, nobody will deny the 
great importance of this Bill in the scope 
of its provisions or the interests that it 
touches in this endeavour to deal with the 
importation of, and also the whole ques- 
tion of the production of, food in this 
country. The import of food is the great- 
est import we have, and amounts to 
£130,000,000 or £140,000,000. The 
whole of this is touched by this Bill. I 
could not put a figure to the production 
of food in this country, but it is far greater 
than any other country. Now this Bill 
touches both these great questions, and is 
therefore a Bill of the first importance, 
and should be dealt with in this House. 
We know, as has already been pointed 
out, that the discussions in Grand Com- 
mittees in this House do not get reported 
as do discussions in this House itself. 
Then again there are a great many Mem- 
bers interested in this question who can- 
not attend Committees. They have to 
make very great efforts to be here at the 
time the House meets, and several have 
spoken to me and said that if it is taken 
in Grand Committee, it will be very diffi- 
cult for them to attend; and having re- 
gard to the importance of the Bill and the 
interest taken by honourable Members 
who find it difficult to attend Committees, 
I certainly think the Measure ought to 
be discussed here. But when you come to 
contentiousness of the Bill the whole thing 
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shows that this is the most contentious 
Bill that was ever introduced in this 
House. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion as to the details of it, 
though there is not so much conflict as to 
the principle. We are all agreed to the 
principle which underlies this Bill, but I 
do not think I am out of order in saying 
that as to the means which are to be taken 
to enforce the principle there is a great 
difference of opinion which ought to be 
fully discussed in this House. I suppose 
I must not discuss the principles, but I 
may mention them. The first prin- 
ciple—. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member cannot go into that 
matter now; he cannot enter upon an 
argument as to what he considers to be 
the principles of the Bill. 


Mr. LOUGH: If I am out of order I 
will readily give way, Mr. Speaker, but 
it appears to me that the whole jurisdic- 
tion of the Bill is transferred to another 
department of the Government, and that 
is a thing which ought not to be decided 
upon by the Grand Committee. There 
are also questions involved in the Bill in- 
volving the quality of food which 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is going beyond 
what is permissible upon a Motion to 
commit the Bill. 


Mr. LOUGH: Very well, Sir, I can only 
say what has been said by other speakers 
besides myself, that there are principles 
of vast importance in the Bill, and that 
there are many honourable Members of 
the House who cannot attend the Com- 
mittee who would like to take part in the 
discussion, and for those reasons I shall 
strongly oppose the motion. 


Mr. SEELY (Lincoln): I do not rise 
for the purpose of objecting to the course 
taken by the Government in any way with 
respect to this Bill, but before the House 
passes from the details of the Bill I should 
like to have a promise from the right 
honourable Gentleman in charge of it—a 
statement as to how Amendments shall 
be dealt with. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member cannot discuss how 
Amendments should be dealt with. 


Mr. Lough. 


{COMMONS } 
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Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Can we not 
discuss with the Committee upstairs as 
to the course to be taken? If we had 
any kind of guarantee that the Govern. 
ment would persevere with the Bill and 
give time to discuss it properly, it would 
be another matter, but in default of any 
such guarantee as that I shal] oppose it. 
I do not agree with the honourable Mem- 
ber for Islington that we disagree with 
the principles. The great principles I 
believe are to prevent fraud and adultera- 
tion of food, and I believe we are all 
agreed as to those principles, while we dis- 
agree on the details. If the Government 
is not inclined to give a large amount of 
time in this House for the consideration 
of that Bill, I think the best course is to 
discuss it upstairs. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Islington finds fault with the Com- 
mittee because Members cannot come 
down and attend to it, but that refers to 
a class of Members who seek to combine 
other pursuits with their Parliamentary 
duties. 


Mr. LOUGH: The honourable Gentle 
man that I referred to is engaged on an- 
other Committee. 


Mr. FLYNN: My remark had no per- 
sonal application, but I say that honour- 
able Members that are nominated on this 
Committee will be only too glad to give 
all their time to the discussion of so im- 
portant a measure. 


Sm C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): This is a Bill which should be dis- 
cussed before the House, but it is quite 
useless to argue that point with honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite. But I should 
like to ask the right honourable Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board nottoselect the Grand Com- 
mittee immediately after the holidays, 
and the reason which I have for asking 
him not to do so is, that the whole 
of the shopkeepers have an organisation 
which I believe is called the Federation of 
Grocers; and the moving spirit of that 
Federation has been seized with illness, as 
has also his wife, and his mother has 
lately died. Under those circumstances 
the question has not been laid before those 
interested, therefore I ask for an assur- 
ance from the right honourable Gentle- 
man that he will not press forward the 
proceeding with the Grand Committee at 
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the earliest possible moment after the 
holidays, but that he will allow some little 
time to elapse in order that the question 
may be placed before those interested. 


*Mr. FLETCHER MOULTON (Corn- 


wall, Launceston): Of all Bills 
it may be said that this is one 
which will suffer most in _ status, 


and be most likely to be injured by 
being referred to the Committee on 
Trade. Adulteration is not a question 
of trade, it is a question of fraud. It is 
an attempt to defend a _ large 
class of Her Majesty's subjects 
from a wrong and a theft as bad as 
highway robbery and _pocket-picking 
would be. It is a common and mischievous 
blunder to regard fraudulent practices 
of this kind as being matters of trade, 
and to legislate upon them from the 
point of view of trade competition. This 
is what the Government are seeking to 
do in the present instance, for they say 
that as adulteration interferes with trade 
it must be regarded from the point of 
view of trade, and, therefore, should be 
sent to the Committee appointed to deal 
with trade questions. I protest against 
such a thing. We ought here to con- 
sider that what we have to do is to 
protect Her Majesty’s subjects from 
wrong in seeking to fulfil one of the 
most elementary and primary duties of 
every civil Government, namely, to pro- 
tect Her Majesty's subjects from being 
plundered by criminal acts on a par in 
all respects with other forms of theft. 
] therefore much object to this subject 
being sent to the Standing Committee on 
Trade. I look upon such a proposition 
in the same way as earnest adherents of 
the Established Church would look upon 
a Bill affecting the sale of advowsons 
being sent to the Standing Committee on 
Trade on the ground that it might be 
said that a trade was done in them. 
Such a course would be in itself a re- 
pudiation of the principles for which 
they would contend, viz., that the idea 
of its being a matter of trade was an 
insult to the Church itself. So in the 
present instance I regard the treatment 
of this branch of the Criminal Law as 
being a matter of trade as an abandon- 
ment of the principles which ought to 
guide us in the settlement of the Bill, 
and gives a sanction to its being re- 
garded from a point of view which 
should be foreign to its nature, and cer- 
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tainly will be mischievous to its pro- 
visions; I mean that it authorises the 
treatment of the Bill as being one mainly 
relating to trade competition. The Bill 
itself sins too much in this respect, but 
all that is bad in it will be made worse 
if in the Committee stage it is to be 
treated as a trade matter; and I there- 
fore contend that to send it to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade is calculated 
gravely to injure the utility of the 
Measure. 


Tuz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. Lone, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): In making 
the Motion that this Bill be 
referred to a Committee upstairs, I have 
no desire to deprive honourable Gentle- 
men of a legitimate opportunity of 
devoting their energies to the amend- 
ment of this Measure, nor do I wish to 
minimise the importance of the Bill. 
Every argument that has been used so far 
by honourable Members seems to me to be 
an argument against sending any Bill toa 
Committee upstairs. The great com- 
plaint of honourable Gentlemen oppo- 
site is that the proceedings of the Com- 
mittees are not so fully reported as the 
proceedings which take place in this 
House down here. That is of course un- 
fortunate. With the exception of that 
criticism I do not think that a single 
reason has been advanced that would jus- 
tify this Bill not being sent upstairs. 
It is said that it affects general interests ; 
so do the majority of Bills which go to 
Committees. It is said that it demands 
the attention of the combined Members 
of this House. I think if ever there 
was a Bill which was justified in being 
sent to a Standing Committee this is 
the one. It is a Bill which requires a 
great deal of expert knowledge, and one 
reason why it should be sent upstairs is 
that honourable Gentlemen can obtain 
that knowledge more easily and con- 
veniently there than elsewhere. The 
honourable Gentlemen who make an ap- 
peal to me lose sight of the fact that by 
sending this Bill upstairs no harm can be 
done by any possibility, and it will tend 
to shorten rather than lengthen matters, 
and in saying that I must adhere to my 
motion. 


Mr. LLOYD-MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I hope my honourable Friend will 
not proceed to a division on this matter. 
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I have listened to the speeches made on 
this side of the House, and I must say 
that I am unable to agree with them. It 
appears to me that this is essentially a 
Bill that should go upstairs, and if it is 
decided that this measure ought not to go 
before a standing Committee, then I think 
the House ought also to decide that all 
standing Committees ought to be 
abolished. It is a non-contentious Bill, 
and though some of the clauses are open 
to controversy, the Bill as a whole is not, 
and the division that was taken upon the 
measure at Second Reading rather points 
to the conclusion that hqnourable Gentle- 
men of the House were mainly in agree- 
ment upon it. I really think it is a waste 
of time to take a division in the House. 
Some honourable Members who are 
strongly opposed to the clauses in the Bill 
had far better attend the Grand Com- 
mittee and discuss the matter upstairs. 
It does seem to me that it would be a con- 
siderable disadvantage to discuss a Bill 
of this character in that manner. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, etc. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘That,’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words, ‘no 
Measure intended to improve the procedure for 
obtaining Parliamentary powers in matters re- 
lating to Scotland can be deemed satisfactory 
which practically excludes the Parliamentary 
representatives of Scotland from all part in the 
hearing of evidence for and against the grant 
of such powers,’ instead thereof.”—/(Sir 
Charles Cameron.) 


Sm C. CAMERON : This is a Bill 
which in many respects is the same as 
the Bill brought in last year. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill brought in last year was 
that it sought to supersede the control of 
Scotch legislation by Parliament by the 
control of Departments. And in the case 

Mr. Lloyd-Morgan. 
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of an opposed Provisional Order, it pro. 
vided that the Secretary for Scotland, 
should there be opposition which in hig 
judgment was not vexatious or unreason- 
able, should direct the inquiry. That is 
to say, he was to be the judge as to 
whether there should be an inquiry or not, 
Then, again, the duty of dispensing the 
Standing Orders was entrusted to the Lord 
Ordinary, and in the Bill as amended it 
is intrusted to a Select Committee and a 
Member of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland. In this present Bill Parlia- 
mentary control is reasserted and the dis- 
pensing of Standing Orders is proposed 
to be dealt with by the Chairman of Select 
Committees. In the Bill of 1898 the 
panel from which the Committees were 
to be selected to act under this Bill was 
constructed in the most fantastic fashion. 
It was to consist of two representatives of 
Conveners of Counties and Provosts, and 
the Deputy Clerk Registrar was to decide 
as to the person elected in case of an 
equality of votes ; the Secretary for Scot- 
land and four representatives of the 
County Councils, and it provides for a 
panel of twenty persons and a reserve of 
ten others, persons qualified by experience 
of affairs, whatever that phrase may mean. 
The Secretary for Scotland was to select 
two persons from the pane!. The Sheriff 
was to be elected Chairman, whose judg- 
ment upon points of Jaw was to be final. 
That was a Constitutional Bill proposed 
last year. This year there is a very great 
improvement. The panel is to be struck 
by the Secretary for Scotland, assisted by 
the Chairmen of the Select Committees of 
the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, so that in that respect a certain 
amount of Parliamentary control has been 
substituted for outside interference. An- 
other improvement in the Bill at present 
before the House, as compared with the 
Bill of last Session, is presented in the pro- 
cedure in cases of opposed Orders. That 
improvement was embodied in the Bill of 
last year as amended in Committee up- 
stairs, and deserves some merit. Pro- 
visional Orders, as in the other Bill, are 
granted by the Local Government Board 
in matters of Gas Supply, Piers and Har- 
bours, Electric Lighting and Tramways, 
and they are granted by the Scotch Office 
and Local Government Board for Water 


Supply, including powers to take Land, 
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Sewers, Roads and Streets, under the 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, and 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, Amal- 

amation of Burghs, under the Police 
Act, 1892, and alteration of the number 
of Burgh Committees, urfder the Local 
Government Act of 1889, and in matters 
of River Pollution under the same Act. 
Under those respective Acts there were 
different forms of procedure, so in the 
Bil] of last year it was proposed that a 
new procedure should be laid down, | 7 
applicable only to Orders under the Bill 
itself, and which introduced further con- 
fusion and complication in Provisional 
Orders, greatly to be regretted. An 
Amendment was introduced in Committee 
and was adopted, which to a certain ex- 
tent improved the Bill. It is now pro- 
posed with regard to Provisional Orders 
returned from the Scotch Office, that when 
they are brought before Parliament, if 
opposed, they shall be referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses. That is an 
improvement, but the provision does not 
go far enough; it leaves the Board of 
Trade Orders to be dealt with, as they are 
at present ; it leaves Gas, Piers, Harbours, 
Electric Lighting and Tramways just 
where they are. I do not know why these 
Orders should not be taken over by the 
Scotch Office. There is no reason why 
Parliament should keep up this confusion 
for the benefit of the Board of Trade. 
We dislike the intrusion of English De- 
partments into the management of Scotch 
affairs. Take an example of it. Take 
the case of Education. Do any honour- 
able Members think that the Education 
Committee here control Education in Scot- 
land? Not abit; but when you come to 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories the 
English system is adopted. In the case 
of Woods and Forests, again, the English 
Department is constantly interfering, 
and the Board of Agriculture with its 
Muzzling Order in Scotland has not 
achieved any greater popularity. There 
may be some reason for leaving the ques- 
tion of Light Railroads in the hands of 
the Board of Trade, but absolutely none 
for leaving the questions of Piers and 
Harbours and Local Tramways in the Bill 
before the House. We are told by the 
Parent of the Bill that in the case of Rail- 
ways it is not intended to deal] with them 
by way of Provisional Order, but small 
local lines would almost certainly be dealt 
with under this power. If the Commis- 
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sion is to deal with Local Light Railways, 
why in the name of common sense can it 
not deal with Tramways? I should be 
obliged if the Lord Advocate would kindly 
tell me that. Whatever might be the in- 
tention of the Bill of last year, the inten- 
tions of its promoters was clearly set 
forth, for it is stated that— 

“Tt enables Parliamentary powers to be 
obtained without coming to Westminster | if 
both promoters and opponents are content.’ 

I should like to hear from the Lord Ad- 
vocate whether that assumption of con- 
tentedness is to be required in connec- 
tion with Provisional Orders under the 
Bill now before the House, or whether, 
as one would -be inclined to assume, it is 
to be compulsory ; and there is to be no 
— to it, 

‘except under the provisions of this section 
it shall not be lawful to apply to Parliament 
for powers which may be obtained by Pro- 
visional Order in the terms of this Act.’ 

Now I wish to know from the Lord Ad- 
vocate whether there is any change in the 
minds of the promoters of the Bill, or 
whether the same opinion as that set forth 
in the Memorandum in the Bill of last 
year is to be taken. If this Act be com- 
pulsory, then this Bill takes away an in- 
portant right from Scotland—the right to 
petition the House for leave to introduce 
a Bill, and I think so long as this new 
scheme remains in the experimental stage 
an option should be given as was always 
intended under the Bill of last year. I 
shall not quote the opinions of the Faculty 
of Advocates of Edinburgh. But what 
do the Faculty of Proctors of Glasgow 
say? They suggest “ That the Bill should 
be altered so as to authorise any persons 
to apply for a Provisional Order under it 
for any purpose for which they may at pre- 
sent apply for a Private Bill”; leaving 
it open to promoters to proceed by Private 
Bill if they desire. An extension of the 
Provisional Order system on those lines 
would be a great boon to both the pro- 
moters and opponents of Private Bills, 
the great majority of which are either 
unopposed or only opposed on matters of 
detail, which promoters would still have 
the option of proceeding by Private Bill 
where a serious contest was expected. It 
would further relieve the Secretary and 
Chairman from the duty of deciding the 
somewhat difficult question of the charac- 
ter or magnitude of particular measures, 
and in practice would be found to be more 
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useful than the scheme set out in the Bill. 
I entirely concur with what Lord Morley 
said, and I trust that the Bill may be 
altered, at all events, in the sense that 
as long as the scheme proposed remains 
in an experimental stage, this option 
shall be given to promoters and oppo- 
nents of Bills, as was clearly intended in 
the Memorandum of the Bill last year. 
I have said that the Bill has been 
amended largely by the excision of a 
great deal of officialism connected with 
it. But I think that there is still far too 
much officialism in it. There is too 
much Secretary of Scotland in it. It is 
all very well to rejoice in having a Secre- 
tary for Scotland, a noble lord who from 
his elevated position may be considered 
not to be influenced by any local feelings 
ani jealousies, and who is answerable to 
no constituency. But it is not always so. 
Under the last Administration the Secre- 
tary for Scotland was Member for the 
constituency I have the honour to repre- 
sent. I shall not pursue the analogy 
further, lest it be thought that having 
established myself in his place as Member 
for the constituency, I wish to establish 
myself also in the other office. Scotland 
was moved to the depths by the report 
that she was about to lose Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, and that he was about to 
proceed to the far East to fulfil some 
important post. I do not know whether 
that emotion was owing to the prospect 
which such a bereavement would inflict 
on the country. But assuming that his 
Lordship had gone to the East, and that 
his place had been filled up by the 
honourable Member for Partick, or by 
the honourable Member for South 
Lanarkshire—and both are very possible 
and very satisfactory men—do you for a 
moment suppose that if a Provisional 
Order was brought forward in which Glas- 
gow had interests on one side, and Par- 
tick had interests on the other—do you 
think it possible for public confidence to 
find faith in the doings of the Secretary 
for Scotland, who would judge of the pro- 
priety of going on with the Provisional 
Order, or modifying it, or stopping it, 
while he was representing one of the con- 
stituencies whose interests were involved, 
and it may be whose warm feelings were 
enlisted on the one side or the other? 
There is, I say again, far too much Secre- 
tary for Scotland in the Bill. But my 
cardinal objection to the Bill is in the con- 


Sir C. Cameron. 
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stitution of the panel. It is true that it 
is an improvement on last year, which 
was certainly about as ingenious a depan 
ture from everything connected with the 
business of Parliament as mortal mind 
could have devised. There is an im- 
provement in the Bill in this respect this 
year. Two responsible Parliamentary 
officers, the Chairman of the Committees 
of Ways and Means in the House of Com- 
mons and the Chairman of Committees 
of the House of Lords, are associated with 
the Secretary for Scotland in the selection 
of the panel. But what are the Chair- 
men to do? I believe the Chairman in 
the House of Lords is not merely the 
Chairman of the Committee of Selection, 
but is the Committee of Selection itself. 
I believe it is he who allocates the peers on 
the various Committees. But in this 
House what has the Chairman of Ways 
and Means got to do with the appoint- 
ment of the Members of Committees? 
Nothing at all. The appointment is 
made by the Committee of Selection. In 
any case, why should we have the Chair- 
men of Committees to select a panel? 
What is the duty the Chairman of Com- 
mittees is to perform? He may be sup- 
posed to have some knowledge of the 
Members of Parliament, and he may be 
presumed to be able to say that this 
honourable Gentleman or that would be 
a good man for the panel. But the panel 
that is proposed to be constituted is one 
in which Members of Parliament figure to 
a small extent indeed. It is to be consti- 
tuted of “persons qualified by experience 
of affairs,’ but Mr. Hooley would have 
been eligible to serve on the panel under 
that definition. The Secretary for Scot- 
land was questioned before the Commit- 
tee upstairs by the ex-Attorney General 
as to the composition of the panel. 
> he was asked, “do you contem- 
late been be the class of persons who would 
Be appointed for the panel?” 
And his Lordship replied— 


“They may be the best men one gets upon 
County and City Councils, and it might pos- 
sibly a that some Members of the House of 
Commons who had either retired or had lost 
their seats, and had a certain amount of ex- 
perience, might be willing to do this class of 
work.” 

His Lordship was again questioned by the 
Chairman of the Select Committee : 

“Does your Bill contemplate that these 
ees relating to matters in Scotland should 
be tried b ry Scotchmen and by Scotchmen ex- 
clusively ?” 
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His Lordship replied— 

. “It is not absolutely necessary that they 
should be Scotchmen ; but 1 think the majority 
would be.” 

Now you see that the noble Lord 
contemplates, as an improvement on 
the best men of the City Councils 
and the County’ Councils, discarded 
or retired Members of Parlia- 
ment, and that these should be Scotch- 
men. But what Parliament wants is not 
meu qualified by experience of affairs 
generally, but men qualified by ex- 
perience in Parliamentary affairs. Under 
the Bill, however, it is proposed that 
Members of Parliament shall have a very 
infinitesimal share in the work. The 
proposal is that the Secretary for Scot- 
land, with the Chairmen of the two 
Houses of Parliament, is to nominate a 
panel of twenty-five men, qualified by 
their experience of affairs. And the Bill 
goes on to say that the Secretary for Scot- 
land and the two Chairmen of Commit- 
tees shall nominate these men from the 
panel for each Commission. But, Sir, it 
is provided further that two of the mem- 
bers of the Commission shall not be Mem- 
mers cf Parliament, but paid members, 
and it provides still further, that the third 
may be a paid member, and therefore 
there may be no Member of Parliament 
at all on the Commission. Was there 
ever such a proposition made before, that 
Parliament should delegate its functions 
altogether to some inchoate body, of 
whose composition nobody knows any- 
thing except that to the extent of one in 
three it cannot contain a single Member 
of either House of the Legislature? 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 

Murray, Buteshire): -The honourable 
Member will pardon me for _ inter- 
rupting him for a moment. There 
is an error about that. Under the 
Bill there must be two Commis- 
sioners not being Members of either 
House of Parliament, who may be paid. 
That is a Treasury Clause, but it does 
not mention that there cannot be more 
than one Member of Parliament on any 
Commission. 


Sm C. CAMERON: I am _ very 
glad to get that admission from the right 
honourable and learned Gentleman. I 
have read the clause again and again, and 
I can make out of it no other meaning 
than what I have stated. I do not in- 
tend to discuss mere words. What 
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I want to get at is the intention of 
the Government. If what the right 
honourable and learned Gentleman has 
just stated is the intention of the Govern- 
ment it is a distinct improvement on my 
interpretation of the clause. What would 
be the course to be pursued in the selec- 
tion of the Commission? I was a member 
of the Council of Selection in this House 
for many years, but I do not want to say 
anything about its procedure, except what 
has been stated by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, whose absence from the House 
at the present time everyone regrets. He 
told the Committee upstairs that Scotch 
Members were never put on Committees 
to consider Scotch Bills. That is a very 
simple rule, and one which probably 
Scotch Members do not object to, for they 
get free from all the annoyances in can- 
vassing in connection with these Bills. I 
do not think that anything would be more 
likely than that the Chairman of Com- 


mittees would pursue the course 
which has been so long followed 
by the Committee of Selection in 


this matter. In that tase Scotch 
Members would be altogether absolutely 
excluded from hearing the evidence 
in connection with the inquiries into Pro- 
visional Orders under this Bill. Even if 
the rule was not to apply, look at the 
proportion the Scotch Members bear to 
the entire membership of the House. 
They are one in ten, and that means that 
their chance of having a look in at these 
inquiries on legislative matters exclu- 
sively relating to Scotland would be some- 
thing like one in every ten Commissions. 
The Chairman of Committee of Ways and 
Means gave some interesting evidence to 
the Committee upstairs. He informed 
the Committee that he had gone over all 
Scotch private Bills last session. There 
were twenty-one of them, and of these 
twelve might have been dealt with by way 
of Provisional Order had the Bill passed 
through Parliament in its then shape. 
Well, if you had a separate Commission 
for each of these Provisional Orders that 
would give something like one and a-half 
Scotch Members and one and a-half Scotch 
Peers per annum a small share in connec- 
tion with these Commissions. But if the 
Provisional Orders were grouped, as most 
probably would be the case, and, if each 
group were dealt with by one Commis- 
sion, then that would further reduce the 
share of Scotch Members of Parliament in 
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regard to a very important portion of 
Scotch legislation. I hold if Parliament 
is to delegate its functions, it should dele- 
gate them to Members of its own body. 
This was the principle recognised by the 
right honourable the First Lord of the 
Treasury in the Bill which he introduced 
in 1892, dealing with private legislation 
in Ireland as well as in Scotland. In that 
Bill he proposed to set up a Commission 
of Revision consisting of the Chairmen of 
the Committees of the two Houses, two 
Peers, and two Members of this House— 
in each case the Members of each House 
to be chosen by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. That is the line on which all dele- 
gation from the House should go. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh said to the Committee 
last year that a more satisfactory tribunal 
than any other could be formed of Mem- 
bers of both Houses. The Member for 
Wigtownshire, addressing his Lordship, 
said— 

“T understand you to say that in itself you 
would have no objection to a Committee drawn 
from a panel of the Members of both Houses, 
and that the Commissioners should consist of 
a Joint Committee drawn from a panel of both 
Houses.” : 

His Lordship replied-— 

“T do not see any objection on principle to 
that.” 

Then the Member for Wigtownshire 
pressed his Lordship— 

“Could not I get you to say a little more: 
that it would be the best possible tribunal that 
could be constituted?” 

Lord Balfour said— 

“T think it would be a very good tribunal, but 
I am rather hopeless upon the question of its 
being practically possible.” 

“But if it could be got?” 
asked the Member for Wigtownshire. 
Lord Balfour— 

“Tf it could be got I should be glad to see 
it put into the Bill, and the Bill passed.” 

The Member for Wigtownshire— 


“ And it would probably command in Scot- 
land a greater confidence than would be ex- 
tended to any other tribunal?” 


Lord Balfour— 


“TJ think that if the Bill were to be passed 
with that tribunal it would be well received in 
Scotland.” 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Hear, hear. 

Sm C. CAMERON: That is ex- 
actly my point; and.I am very glad to 
see that the Lord Advocate agrees with 
the Scotch Secretary on it also. The sole 
objection to it was said to be the diffi- 
culty of getting Members of Parliament 


Sir. C. Cameron. 
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to serve on these Commissions; and that 
was based upon the evidence given by the 


then Chairman of the Committee of Selec-’ 


tion.on a point which appears to me to 
be altogether wide of the mark. The 
right honourable Gentleman gave evi- 
dence. to the effect that there was con- 
siderable and growing difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting Members to serve on 
private Bill Committees. He went on to 
say that there was no difficulty in getting 
Members to serve on Select Committees 
and on Royal Commissions and Depart- 
mental Committees, the work of which 
imposed a greater inroad on their time, 
and put them to much greater inconveni- 
ence than in the case of Private Bill Com- 
mittees of the House. But what is the 
reason of that? The reason is the utter 
weariness of the work of the Private Bill 
Committees. Except in the case of the 
Chairman of the Committee, who is of 
some importance, other Members asso- 
ciated with him practically take no part 
in the proceedings except to listen, and 
very often they know nothing of the places 
to which the Bills before them refer. 
Probably they have not. sat on a Biil of 
the same sort before, and they are com- 
pelled to sit right up to lunch time 
listening to reiterated evidence, of little 
or no interest. No wonder they do not 
like to serve on these Private Bill Com- 
mittees. It is said that they send to the 
Chairman of the Selection Committee to 
excuse themselves. Of course they do. 
We know that every man, after he has 
been a few years in Parliament when he 
gets a note from the Secretary of the 
Committee of Selection asking him to 
serve on some Private Bill Committee, 
will reply that it will be more convenient 
for him to serve at the end of the Session. 
They are eager, however, to serve on 
Select Committees, because the subject 
interests them, and on Royal Con- 
missions, because that confers on them 
a certain amount of importance, 
and they can do good work on them 
for the country, and therefore they do 
not grumble at the sacrifice of time. 
There is a good deal of human nature 
in Members of Parliament. They do not 
care for the wearisome, monotonous 
drudgery and the constant and imperative 
work of the Private Bill Committees, 
without even having as much as the con- 
solation of a newspaper paragraph. But 
put them in the position to do useful 
work ; let them go down to Scotland to 
look after some important measure or 
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Scotch Office Provisional Order Bills, and 
they would not complain. I believe it is a 
libel on the patriotism of the Scottish 
Members of both Houses to say that there 
will be any difficulty to get three or four 
men to serve on the panel. After all, 
what is the work of Private Bill Com- 
mittees} It appears from the return 
issued last year that only 154 Members 
out of the whole House of Commons 
served at all during the preceding Ses- 
sion on Private Bill Committees, and 
that the average of their work was nine 
and a third days each. That is not killing. 
But, said the Chairman of the Committee 
of Selection, Members, if they were asked 
to serve on Provisional Orders Commis- 
sion, might object on the ground that it is 
not in their bond; and that they did not 
engage to go in for that sort of work. But 
Parliament does not last for ever; and if 
they did not engage in the last election 
they would engage at the next election, 
or their constituents would know the 
reason why. As to the House of Lords, I 
do not know that anyone supposes its 
Members are overworked, and that a few 
extra days per annum would be any great 
hardship for them. Now, I quite agree 
with the Secretary for Scotland in the 
evidence he gave before the Select Com- 
mittee last year, that the Commission 
should be composed of Members who have 
no interest in the locality to which the 
Provisional Order applies. That must 
be so. But if you can get County Coun- 
cillors and Town Councillors, and re 
tired or defeated Members of Parliament 
who are still Scotchmen sufficiently free 
from interest to form the Commission, 
surely among all the Scotch Members and 
Scotch Peers you could get men equally 
devoid of interest in the particular corner 
of Scotland to which the Provisional 
Order might apply. I do not believe 
there will be any difficulty in the matter. 
At the worst, if the Bill is set up with a 
proper Parliamentary panel, such as I 
speak of, and if you could not get a 
sufficient number of Members to serve it 
would be time enough to try something 
else. To commence at once by subvert- 
ing the whole principle of Parliamentary 
delegation is beginning at the wrong end. 
In the discussions last year the Lord Ad- 
vocate twitted me with having criticised 
the proposed panel, but with having 
made no contribution towards the 
solution of the objections I had raised to 


jected. The Secretary for Scotland 
must have a panel. He will not be happy 
till he gets it. In 1898 the proposal was 
that the Conveners of Counties and Pro- 
vosts and Lord Provosts of the Burghs 
should nominate a panel, and that the 
Secretary for Scotland was to select two 
from that panel to form a Commission. 
Now, the Chairman of Committees and 
the Scotch Secretary are to nominate the 
panel of twenty-five, and then, by some 
hanky-panky, to select two or three men 
out of the twenty-five. He does not at all 
know what the men are to be. They 
should be Scotchmen, although that is 
not absolutely necessary. And _ they 
should be men experienced in affairs, 
although a considerable number of them, 
at all events, those best paid, will not be 
Members of Parliament at all. Now, why 
should the noble Lord go wandering 
through these unconstitutional paths in 
search of this panel or that? The system 
of Parliamentary delegation is quite well 
understood in Parliament, and _ has 
worked satisfactorily for many years. 
Parliament is extremely jealous of delega- ” 
tion to Private Bill Committees. It 
was customary often to appoint an official 
referee to strengthen a Committee. At 
any rate, that was said by courtesy to be 
the reason of the appointment. Many 
years ago a question of an official referee 
voting on a Private Bill Committee, and 
affecting the decision of that Committee, 
was brought before the House by my then 
colleague, Mr. Anderson, and the House 
disallowed the referee’s vote, and from 
that day to this a referee has never been 
allowed to vote on a Private Bill Com- 
mittee. As I have said, I would have 
been content. with a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee or a Parliamentary delegation to 
make the inquiry proposed under this 
Bill. I would go further than the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Scotland, who 
wants Scotchmen on these Commissions. 
Why not let the Scottish Constituencies 
select their own Parliament panel? 
They have done so already by sending up 
to this House seventy-two Members to 
look after their interests in Private as 
well as Public Bill legislation. Why not 
allow them to select? In the House of 
Lords, Scotland is also represented by the 
Representative Peers, and if they are not 
sufficient they could be added.to. The 
Representative Peers and the whole of the 





it. I venture now to make such a con- 
tribution which may be accepted or re- 


Members returned to this House would 
constitute a grand panel. Then let the 
z.3 
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Committee of Selection in each House 
apportion these honourable Members and 
noble Lords into district panels, taking 
care to choose men who are not per- 
sonally or directly interested in any par- 
ticular district, to constitute the panel for 
that district. Let the Secretary for Scot- 
land divide Scotland into groups of 
counties, two or three groups will suffice, 
and when he comes to apportion the 
panels in this group of counties or that, 
let the Committee of Selection, if the 
House is sitting, nominate the men 
to be sent on the Commission ; and if the 
House is not sitting, you would fall back 
on the machinery of the Bill, and allow 
the Scottish Secretary and the Chairmen 
of Committees to make the nomination. 
As the two Houses are co-ordinate in their 
powers, the Chairmen of the Commis- 
sions could be alternately nominated from 
the one House and the other. As I have 
naid before, it is a gross libel on the Scot- 
tish Members to say that there would be 
any difficulty in getting them to serve on 
this panel. Last year there were twelve 
Bills which would have been Provisional 
Orders under the present scheme, and 
the work divided between the Scottish 
Members, and probably fifty Scottish 
Peers, would have been a mere bagatelle. 
In cases where the Government thought 
that the question to be dealt with was of 
such technical difficulty or importance as 
to require assistance, by all means let the 
Secretary for Scotland appoint an official 
referee. Let him sit along with the Com- 
mission, but do not let him vote on the 
Commission. In this way the traditions 
of Parliament would be maintained, and 
the ambition of the Secretary for Scot- 
land to have Scotchmen on these Com- 
missions of inquiry would be realised. 
And the new departure, as to the desira- 
bility of which most of us are agreed, would 
then be carried out in a way that would 
command the confidence of the country, 
instead of being committed to a tribunal 
without form and void, comprising, it may 
be, not a single Member of Parliament, 
imposing an unnecessary charge upon the 
Exchequer, and nominated as it would be 
practically by the Departments of 
Government, instead of by the recognised 
machinery of the Upper and Lower 
Houses of Parliament. I beg to move 
the amendment standing in my name. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I have 
great pleasure in  seconding the 


Sir. C. Cameron. 
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Motion of my honourable Friend the 
Member for Camlachie. This is pro- 
bably the most revolutionary, and, to 
use the word in its normal meaning, the 
most unconstitutional Bill ever intro- 
duced into this House, either by the 
Government or by a private Member. I 
do not think, so far as the principle of the 
Bill is concerned, that anybody has ever 
asked for it—not even Mr. Vary Camp- 
bell. If you want to know where the 
whole machinery of the Bill comes from 
you have only to read the evidence of 
Mr. Vary Campbell before the Committee 
of Lords and Commons. But even Mr. Vary 
Campbell had not the audacity to sug- 
gest to the Joint Committee what the 
Government are now proposing to this 
House. They have produced many revo- 
lutionary things before this House, but 
this is by far the most revolutionary of 
all their propasals. I well remember the 
present Lord Justice General ten or a 
dozen years ago, when he was Lord Advo- 
cate, bringing in a Bill with a plan of his 
own. I took great credit to myself, after 
listening to the then Lord Advocate’s 
speech, of becoming a party to that Bill, 
because he told us that there was a strong 
feeling in Scotland in favour of Home 
Rule, at any rate, in favour of Private 
Bill Legislation Home Rule. I jhave 
always thought, and I think now, that 
there is a strong feeling in Scotland in 
favour of Public Bill Legislation Home 
Rule. The Lord Advocate then told us 
that the Government meant to deal with 
the question in four different Bills, and 
that that was the first. That Bill got 
into Committee, and we spent many 
weeks upstairs over it. We had to come 
downstairs to get special rules to guide 
us, and to abrogate the old rules which 
then governed the work of Committees. 
The result was that a compromise was 
attempted, and my right honourable 
Friend the present Leader of the Opposi- 
tion then, on behalf of the Scotch Mem- 
bers, made a proposal to the Government 
which, if they had adopted, would have 
disposed of the question on terms that 
would have been satisfactory to every- 
body in the House and everybody in Scot- 
land except Mr. Vary Campbell and the 
Parliament-house clique who wanted the 
£3,000 a year appointment. These gen- 
tlemen thought they would be able to 
rush the scheme through, but they were 
unable todo so. And what was the other 
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reason? The other reason which has been 
ut forward in favour of a change in Pri- 
vate Bill Procedure is, that the present 
system is too costly. The part of the Bill 
objected to is a small item, viz., expenses 
of bailies and town councillors coming 
to London. Bailies and town council- 
lors are like Members of Parliament. As 
my honourable Friend said, they have 
their weaknesses, and one of their weak- 
nesses is to come here and have a nice 
holiday while promoting a Bill or oppos- 
ing a Bill. I think there ought to be 
local inquiry. Unfortunately, however, 
all the methods proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the day during the last dozen 
years—with the exception of the Bill sug- 
gested in 1892, but never read a second 
time—have been based on radically bad 
lines like the present Bill. Now, what 
does the present Bill do? I may say that 
from the time that the Joint Committee 
of Lords and Commons sat in 1884 or 
1885 until now we have endeavoured in 
all legislation, both when we were in 
power and opposition, to make it un- 
necessary for either Town Councils or 
other public bodies to come to Parliament 
at all. We have really been in favour of 
what is good in this Bill, namely, the 
giving to Government Departments the 
right of granting Provisional Orders upon 
the old lines. I understand that the 
Government and the Lord Advocate are 
desirous of passing the Bill just as Mr. 
Disraeli did a certain Bill in 1867, when I 
think Lord Derby said that the only word 
in the Bill that remained since it was 
brought in was the word “whereas.” If 
that is the case, I am quite willing to sup- 
port the amendment of my honourable 
Friend, and give the House or the Com- 
mittee the chance of “licking” the Bill 
into shape. Now, since the inquiry of 
1884 a great deal has been done to prevent 
the Bills of Town Councils coming to Par- 
liament by providing for local inquiries 
before the Sheriffs on a number of 
matters. In 1889 the Local Government 
Bill was brought in, giving great powers 
to Local Authorities. We wanted to give 
to Local Authorities the power to take 
land compulsorily for public purposes by 
Provisional Order, but the then Govern- 
ment opposed it. Since then they have 
given way. Then we had the Public 
Health Bill, 1897. Now any public body 
can, by Provisional Order, secure a supply 
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of Parliament, and the same power is given 
in regard to sewers, roads and things of 
that kind by Provisional Orders also. 
By the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act and other measures we have increased 
the power of the Local Authorities, and 
even Parish Councils have the right to 
take land for the recreation of the people. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, therefore, 
there was much more reason for a Bill of 
this kind; because at that time the Local 
Government and other Public Health Bills 
had not been passed. But what I would 
like to see would be that principle 
extended, and in so far as this Bill 
will extend it, the measure is worth 
considering. But what is the prin- 
ciple of this Bill? It is difficult 
to discover what it is, because you 
have got so many questions concerned in 
it. It seems to me that the biggest prin- 
ciple is that it takes away from Scotchmen 
the right of coming to Parliament to have 
a grievance redressed or to obtain im- 
provements. Englishmen, Irishmen and 
Welshmen will still be able to come to 
Parliament, and this House will still be 
able to pass Private Acts of Parliament 
for England, Ireland, and Wales, but it 
will cease to pass any Act, except under 
most exceptional circumstances, for Scot- 
land. We shall have a voice in English, 
Welsh, and Irish private affairs, but none 
at all in our own. This is a very curious 
condition of affairs. I say that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is to take away our right 
of coming here, and to make us go some- 
where else. What will be the effcet on 
Parliament? It will take from Parlia- 
ment the inherent right to determine 
whether certain things shall be done or 
not—a right which has never been given 
up until the present time—and vest it in 
the Secretary for Scotland. The source 
of all legislation in this country, from the 
commencement of Parliaments until now, 
has been this Parliament, and you are now 
asked by a Conservative Government to 
take away all the powers you now have, 
and place them in the hands of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. The Bill is a blow at 
the principle of central government, and 
if it is carried Parliament will have to 
surrender its right to legislate. The 
right to legislate will be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary for Scotland, who 
will determine whether certain monopo- 
lies and concessions shall be given or 
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ment for a Private Bill, they invariably 
ask for some monopoly, some concession, 
some special right; and if this Bill had 
been limited to measures brought forward 
by public bodies—Town Councils, County 
Councils, and bodies of that kind—I for 
one would not have opposed it. We must, 
however, remember that from 1887 to 
1897 practically 300 Bills came before 
Parliament, one set being Railway Bills, 
another Corporation Bills, and another 
Bills giving concessions and monopolies. 
Now we place in the hands of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland alone the right to deter- 
mine whether certain privileges and mo- 
nopolies shall be given. But what is the 
scheme? The scheme is that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland and the two Chairmen of 
Committees shall first appoint a panel 
composed of men of experience of affairs. 
Well, I do not know the extent of the work 
of the Chairman of the House of Lords, 
but the work of the Chairman of the 
House of Commons is very hard indeed, 
and if there is any real work attached to 
the duties you propose to place upon 
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him, you are placing it in the hands 


of a person who cannot do it. Now 
the present Chairmen of Committees are 
Englishmen, and I do not know that even 
the Secretary for Scotland has much ex- 
perience of affairs in Seotland. It is not 
therefore probable that these three gentle- 
men can personally know anything of the 
men they are going to appoint. Some 
of our Secretaries for Scotland do not 
know very much about Scotland, so that 
the result will be that they will be very 
much in the hands of the permanent 
officials. The panel is to be appointed 
for five years. In trying an experiment 
of this kind the panel should not be ap- 
pointed for more than one year, or at most 
for three. It appears to be desired that 
two-thirds of the panel shall consist of men 
out of Parliament, and one-third of those 
in Parliament, because arrangements are 
to be made for the payment of two Mem- 
bers out of three. Men appointed will 
hold local inquiries, and then report to 
the Secretary for Scotland, who may 
modify the decision as much as he pleases. 
Then comes a very curious condition of 
affairs. The men who have opposed a 
Provisional Order locally may desire to 
oppose it at Westminster, but they have 
no right to do so. Their rights have 
been abrogated by the Secretary for 
Scotland. I am not sure that we 
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require to make our Chairmen in the 
future much more partisan than they have 
been in the past, but this system will 
rather play into the hands of the other 
side, because the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, whether we have a Liberal Go- 
vernment in power or a Conservative 
Government, will, in the other House, 
belong to one Party. Now, what ought 
to have been done in a case of this kind? 
One would have thought that a Constitu- 
tional or Conservative Government would 
make changes tentatively; that they 
would bit by bit give them a trial. In- 
stead of this we have got a revolutionary 
measure brought in. The Bill is the 
skeleton of certain proposals, but we have 
not the machinery for carrying them out. 
I hope we shall have this machinery be- 
fore the Third Reading and the report 
stage, so that we can understand the rules 
which are to be framed in connection with 
the measure. At the present time it is 
very difficult for anyone to understand it. 
I happen to know something of the way 
in which the system of giving power to 
Ministers to grant concessions works in 
other countries, such as Belgium, Nor- 
way, and France. You have always as- 
sociated with it terrible scandals, and I 
have no doubt whatever that if this Bill 
passed we should have as many scandals 
here. I have been a Member of this 
House for many years, and I have never 
heard the slightest whisper about honour- 
able Members’ votes being influenced by 
interests until lately. But now we ought 
to be frank. Lately two cases have 
occurred—one on the great oil question 
and another on the telephone question. 
We have had the case of a gentleman who 
was Postmaster-General arranging the 
licence for giving a private company a 
monopoly, and, very unfortunately and 
unwisely, I think, he joined the director- 
ate of that company afterwards. That is 
a type of the scandal to which I refer. 


Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich): May 
I ask, Sir, what the honourable Gentle- 
man means by a type of scandal with re- 
ference to the case he has mentioned? 
My right honourable Friend was Post- 
master-General when the concession was 
granted to the Telephgne Company, but 
it was not till four years afterwards that 
he became a director. I want to know 
what the honourable Member means by 
the words “a type of scandal” connected 
with this matter? 
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Dr. CLARK: I have said that you have 
had in countries where this system exists 
Ministers giving concessions to companies 
and causing scandals, and I said that the 
right honourable Gentleman gave a con- 
cession of monopoly to the National Tele- 
phone Company and afterwards joined 
the Board of that company, and that he 
has been putting questions and acting on 
behalf of that same company in this 
House. I am only stating a fact. 


Sir C. DALRYMPLE: I want to ask 
what the honourable Gentleman suggests 
by his remark ? 


Dr. CLARK: I may surely use an argu- 
ment. I was saying that you have in 
other countries any number of scandals 
arising out of this system, and that if you 
introduce it into this country you will 
have the same thing here. 


Sir C. DALRYMPLE: I want to know, 
Sir, what the honourable Gentleman 
means by a scandal in connection with 
the matter to which he has referred. I 
have nothing to do with what happens in 
foreign countries. What I want to know 
is what the honourable Gentleman means 
by a scandal in connection with the Tele- 
phone Company. He has taken an illus- 
tration, and I want to know what is the 
ground for the statement he has made in 
connection with that illustration. 


Dr. CLARK: I will re-state my argu- 
ment for the benefit of the honourable 
Baronet. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): On a point of order, Sir, may 
I ask, whether the honourable Gentle- 
man’s illustration has any relevancy 
whatever to the Second Reading of this 
Bill ; and whether, even assuming it to Le 
accurate, it has any reference to the sub- 
ject of the Bill? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I did not catch the 
word “scandal” when it was used, or the 
reference in which it was used, because 
an honourable Member happened to be 
asking me a question at the moment ; 
but the matter which the honourable 
“Member is now going into seems to me 
very remote from the Bill. As regards 
the explanation which the honourable 
Member has just given of his meaning, 
he has not in that explanation said any- 
thing unparliamentary, and I am not in 
a position to call him to order for that ; 
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but I think he had better devote him- 
self to the question before the House. 


Sm C. DALRYMPLE : I beg to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether, under cover of an 
illustration in reference to a matter very 
(remote from the subject in hand, the . 
honourable Gentleman is at liberty to 
suggest that there was something in the 
nature of a scandal in connection with the 
conduct of a Member of this House who 
is a Privy Councillor, who happened to be 
Postmaster-General at the time the con- 
tract was made with the National Tele- 
phone Company, and who is now absent 
from this House? I desire to ask, what 
is the scandal which the honourable Mem- 
ber in his very far-fetched illustration 
refers to in connection with my right 
honourable Friend ? : 


*Mr. SPEAKER: To speak of an 
honourable Member’s conduct, with refer- 
ence to a particular matter in which his 
honour is assumed to be involved, as a 
scandal is, I think, an offensive and un- 
parliamentary expression, and if used 
ought to be withdrawn. The honourable 
Gentleman has a perfect right to deal 
with the conduct of any honourable 
Member in this House, but he must do 
so in language which is parliamentary 
and on an occasion when it is relevant. 


Dr. CLARK: I can easily understand 
the honourable Baronet fighting very 
hard for the reputation of his right 
honourable relative. (Cries of “With- 
draw”). Will the House allow me to ex- 
plain? (Renewed cries of “ Withdraw.”) 


Sir C. DALRYMPLE: I beg to ask, 
Sir, whether the honourable Gentleman 
is not aggravating the case rather than 
improving it by suggesting that I am 
fighting hard for the reputation of my 
right honourable: relative? 


Dr. CLARK: I withdraw that phrase 
unreservedly, and I apologise to the 
honourable Baronet for using it. Let me 
explain the words I used. I said I had 
never heard until lately any whisper of 
this kind of thing. I did not offer any 
opinion regarding the action of the right 
honourable Gentleman, but I contended 
that if you place officials in a position 
where their private interests and public 
duty: 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! If the 
honourable Baronet refers to the same 
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facts he referred to before and says these 
are types of scandal, he is acting contrary 
to my ruling. I must ask him to with- 
draw, and I beg he will not repeat the 
expression. - 


Dr. CLARK: Then, Sir, I withdraw 
the statement altogether. I withdraw 
the argument. I had no intention of re- 
flecting on the right honourable Gentle- 
man. He is a gentleman I have great 
respect for in many ways, and he has a 
large experience in this House. He has 
been a Minister, and I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of saying that in 
using the words “this type of scandal” 
I did not mean to say that what he had 
done was a scandal. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, in the few remarks that I 
will venture to address to the House, I 
shall try to confine myself as closely as 
possible to the Debate in which we are 
engaged, and that is the Second Reading 
of this Bill, and to avoid those details 
which should be discussed in Committee, 
but which, I think, honourable Members 
are apt to be led into on an occasion such 
as this. Mr. Speaker, an impression is 
gaining ground in this country that 
honourable Members on this side of the 
House are, in consequence of the Debate 
which took place last year, somewhat 
lukewarm in their interest in this Bill. 
I think that is a very erroneous impres- 
sion. It probably arose because we were 
many of us anxious that the Bill should 
pass, and with that view we abstained 
from speaking upon it in the hope that 
we should facilitate its passage into law. 
As far as I was concerned, I was very 
anxious to speak on this Bill, but for the 
reason I have mentioned, and also because 
I was obliged to attend an engagement in 
Scotland, I was unable to take part in 
the discussion. Sir, I do not think the 
opposition to the Bill was of a very for- 
midable character. No doubt honour- 
able Members who represent large in- 
terests in Scotland, and who thus have 
special means of ascertaining the views 
of those particular interests, expressed 
opinions which were tinged to a certain 
extent by the views represented to them 
by their boards and shareholders, but I 
do not believe those feelings are held by 
the people of Scotland in general. I 
think the very strongest opposition to 
this Bill last year came from honourable 
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and learned Members on this side. [ 
think honourable and learned Members 
on either side have some of those qualities 
which are always, or often, attributed to 
Scotch people, and that is, that they are 
very canny. ‘Their view, without impu- 
ting to them any motives which are not 
strictly in order, may be affected if they 
think some Members of their profession 
will be injured. Well now, Sir, the 
honourable Baronet the Member for 
Bridgeton (Sir Charles Cameron), who 
addressed the House, alluded in his in- 
teresting speech, in which he went into 
many details, to the opinion of the 
honourable Baronet the Member for Ox- 
ford University (Sir John Mowbray); 
and he endeavoured, if he will allow me 
to say so, rather to distort that opinion 
into one hostile to the provisions of this 
Bill. But, Sir, I do not think that 
the words themselves will bear such 
an interpretation. 


Stir CHARLES CAMERON dissented. 


Mr. COCHRANE: Perhaps I mis- 
understood the honourable Baronet. But 
I thought the right honourable Baronet 
distinctly gave his weight and opinion 
in favour of some such deiegation such 
as that which we are now discussing, 
because, after discussing the difficulties 
of the present system, and after paying 
well-deserved tributes to Members who 
serve on Committees, he said he thought 
there must be a change, and that sooner 
or later Parliament would have to trans- 
fer its jurisdiction on private Bills to 
some external tribunal. I think then that 
this Bill is fortified by the opinion of the 
right honourable Baronet, who carries 
more weight on questions of this kind 
than most other Members. The 
honourable baronet opposite drew a pic- 
ture of the difficulties of attending Select 
Committees upstairs, and he pointed out 
the loss which honourable Members suffer 
in not being able to obtain satisfactory 
luncheons, and also of being deprived of 
paragraphs in the papers. I do not think 
that those arguments will weigh very 
strongly in this House; but when the 
honourable Baronet went on to say that 
Scotland now selects its own panel, and 
deals with its own Private Bills, I think 
that is far from the practice of this House. 
I will read a Jist of Scotch Private Bills 
which now await consideration. They are 
the Ayr Burghs, Edinburgh Corporation, 
Highland Water, and Leith Harbour and 
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- Dock Bills, and I cannot see that in any 


of these Bills Scotland selects its own 
panel, because, as a matter of fact, there 
is not one single Scotchman sitting in any 
of the Committees. 


Sm C. CAMERON: I do _ not 
think the honourable Gentleman need 
pursue that line of argument. I said 
exactly the opposite. I said that Scot- 
tish Members were not on Scotch Com- 
mittees. 


Mr. COCHRANE: Then I think this 
Bill will be a distinct improvement, be- 
cause, under it there will be an oppor- 
tunity for Scottish Members and Scots- 
men to consider Scotch Private Bills. <A 
great deal has been said as to the opinion 
in Scotland one way or another. It would 
be too much to say that Scotland is un- 
animous, and I do not suggest that we 
shall ever be unanimous on any single 
point, but there is a very strong feeling 
in Scotland-in favour of the principle of 
this proposal. A conference sat in Edin- 
burgh last year which was attended by 
men of very considerable weight, who all 
declared themselves unanimously in 
favour of the principle of this Bill, and I 
believe there is a general and universal 
feeling that small Scottish interests which 
are now apt to be neglected upstairs, 
would receive their due weight in in- 
quiries held locally. An honourable 
Member opposite said that this was an 
Advocates’ Bill. I do think the advocates 
have some grievance in this matter. My 
heart does not grieve for them, they can 
possibly take care of themselves; but. I 
think one’s sympathy ought to go out to 
young advocates in Edinburgh, many of 
them men of considerable energy and 
ability, who are absolutely briefless, 
while there is a plethora of business in 
a sort of congested district upstairs, in 
which money is coined just as if it were 
Klondyke ; and when it is proposed to 
transfer this business to where young 
Scottish advocates can take a share of it, 
the temptation to support such a proposal 
is very strong, and within reasonable 
limits perfectly legitimate. If Private 
Bills were relegated to Scotland many 
capable men would be found to conduct 
them. There is one point which I wonder 
Scottish Members have not dealt with 
more fully, and that is the extravagance 
of the present system of Private Bill 
legislation. The report issued last year 
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asked whether it was fair to place on the 
industries of the country such a tax as 
the amount expended on Private Bills. It 
is really a very serious question that the 
annual sum expended on fees, as shown 
on the Report, should leave a net profit of 
some £32,000 a year, and although it 
may be quite true to say that a great many 
of these fees are paid by large railway 
companies and large industries, they are 
ultimately paid by those who employ the 
railway companies and purchase from the 
industries. But even a more striking 
point of view has been brought out, and 
that was an illustration given to the 
House by an honourable Member, who 
wes well-known to take an enormous in- 
terest in this question. I refer to Mr. 
Craig Sellar. His reference to the years 
from 1872 to 1875 was a very striking 
one. Heshowed that the expense of Pri- 
vate Bills during that period by promoters 
amounted to £1,294,000, and he sug- 
gested as a reasonable estimate that 
another million might be added for tie 
expense of the opposers of the Bills. Thea 
that return was further carried down vy 
a return in 1892, showing for the previous 
six years a very similar state of affairs, 
and altogether we may come to the con- 
clusion that Scotland spends about 
£100,000 a year on Private Bills. Some 
honourable Members say that it is as 
cheap to conduct a Bill in London as in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh. Striking evi- 
dence on this point was given in a report 
issued in 1888, which contained figures 
which went to show the expense of a local 
inquiry and an inquiry in London. From 
that return it appears that. fifty-four wit- 
nesses examined in Glasgow only cost the 
moderate sum of £105, whereas forty- 
nine witnesses brought up to London cost 
£2,380, and sixty-six witnesses brought 
up on another occasion cost the very large 
sum of £5,000. There is a very wide 
margin between £105 for fifty-four wit- 
nesses in Glasgow and £5,000 for sixty-six 
witnesses in London. Then again, in a 
conference which took place in Edin- 
burgh in the spring of last year, and 
which was attended by various gentlemen 
of considerable weight, the President of 
the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture gave 
a somewhat striking instance with refer- 
ance to a Bill which was tried by a 
Committee upstairs. It was not a very 
large Bill, but it cost between £3,000 and 
£4,000. He himself was a_ witness, 
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and he said that when he entered the 
Committee room he saw plans spread out 
on the wall, and two gentlemen trying to 
ascertain the course of the Tay. Then he 
went on to compare the expenditure on 
the Bill with the cost on local inquiries, 
such as that held by the Light Railway 
Commissioners in Perth, which only cost 
about half the expenditure on the private 
Bill. Having pointed out the disadvan- 
tages of the present system, I would ven- 
ture to ask whether the present Bill pro- 
vides the best remedy. This is not a new 
Bill to any of us. It went through the 
House of Lords in 1897. It was dis- 
cussed by a Committee of the House of 
Lords, and it was discussed by a Commit- 
tee of this House last year, and the pre- 
sent Bill is the offspring of these two dis- 
cussions. It has been blessed in advance 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, who, speaking 
to his constituents at Dunfermline, gave 
unqualified praise to the principles of the 
Bill, and also expressed well-merited con- 
fidence in the ability of the Lord Advo- 
cate and the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Scotland to produce a Bill. I hope 
the Bill will fully meet his views on the 
question of Private Bill legislation in 
Scotland. I rather thought I detected a 
tone of sadness in the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman that the Bill was 
not in his own charge, as he regarded this 
question of Private Bill Legislation for 
Scotland as being his own peculiar off- 
spring, and he rather regretted that the 
“union of hearts” had been so very chary 
in legislation as far as Scotland was con- 
cerned. This Bill having then been dis- 
cussed by various Committees, and hav- 
ing, as I think, a very great amount of 
public opinion behind it, we may for a 
moment consider whether its provisions 
are likely to carry out all that we wish. 
According to the return we have seen, we 
find it will be applicable to a very large 
number of cases. The return itself shows 
that there are thirty-two different head- 
ings under which Provisional Orders can 
be obtained. We know that although a 
very large number of Provisional Orders 
are obtained, over 300, very few of them 
are contested. Only eleven were chal- 
lenged during the last five years, and in 
only two cases where challenged were 
Confirming Orders refused by this House. 
That is a testimony to the value of 
Provisional Orders; but the great diffi- 
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culty alluded to by previous speakers is 
the discovery of an adequate tribunal for 
inquiring into these Private Bills on the 
spot. That is really the crux of the posi- 
tion. What we wish is that we should 
have Commissioners which will command 
respect, who will not always be changing, 
but yet be changed often enough to meet 
with the wants of the country. The coun- 
try itself is constantly changing. New 
railways, electricity, telephones, applica- 
tions for water power, are wanted all over 
the country, and it would be a great mis- 
take to have stereotyped and hide-bound 
Commissioners. One blot on the Bill of 
last year was that the direct influence of 
Parliament was not sufficiently repre- 
sented on the panel. This year I think 
the Government have hit on a very happy 
medium which, with one very slight im- 
provement, would satisfy all legitimate 
views in this direction. AsI understand 
the Bill, the Secretary for Scotland and 
the two Chairmen of Committees are to 
select the panel of twenty-five gentlemen 
to serve as Commissioners, and, as far as 
I understand the Bill—the Lord Advocate 
will no doubt correct me if I am wrong— 
every Member of Parliament who wishes 
to serve as a Commissioner must be 
nominated on this panel among the 
twenty-five. That, in my opinion, would 
leave a very small proportion of repre- 
sentatives from this House. My right 
honourable Friend interjected a remark 
in reply to a question by the honourable 
Baronet in which he said that although 
only two Commissioners will be paid, it 
was quite possible to have more than two 
Members of Parliament serving on a Com- 
mission, but if only four or five Members 
are elected for the panel it will be a very 
difficult thing to have two or three out of 
tha number on every single Commission 
appointed. If my right honourable 
Friend would go a little step further and 
keep the panel apart from the panel of 
this House, and would allow the Com- 
mittee of Selection to select Members on 
that panel, to supplement the other Com- 
missioners, I think that would increase 
the interest and control which honour- 
able Members of this House have in Com- 
mittee work, and it would overcome very 
many of the objections in regard to Scot- 
tish Members not being sufficiently repre- 
sented on the Commissions. I hope I 
have made myself clear on that point to 
my right honourable Friend. The honour- 
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able Baronet suggested that there would 
be a difficulty in honourable Members 
serving in Scotland. I do not think he 
need have any apprehension on that 
point. As he himself said, we all are 
very patriotic, and where duty calls us 
we shall no doubt be willing to pack up 
our golf sticks and take a share in the 
local work committed to us. I really 
hope that this Measure, with the very 
slight alteration I have suggested, will 
pass into law. I think it will simplify 
procedure, give an increased interest in 
various local matters, safeguard smaller 
interests, and finally, and one of its chief 
merits, which I do not suppose will at- 
tract any sympathy on the other side of 
the House, it will take away any weight 
that ever attached to the fantastic pro- 
posal which sometimes emanated from 
the other side of the House “of Home 
Rule All Round.” I will gladly support 
this Bill. 


*Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick Burghs): 
Mr. Speaker, I welcome the testimony 
conveyed by the speech of the honour- 
ble Gentleman who has just spoken, 
that the fact is now acknowledged 


_that the Scottish Members are not un- 


willing to serve on local inquiries in Scot- 
land itself. That was a very great diffi- 
culty in the way, and it was thought by 
some high constitutional authorities that 
it was an objection that really could not 
be overcome, and that it would be an im- 
possibility to find representatives from 
Scotland to serve on those Committees. 
Iam rejoiced to find now that the consen- 
sus of opinion is that the contrary is the 
case. One of the observations of the 
honourable Gentleman was that this Bill 
practically before it came into existence 
was blessed by my right honourable 
Friend and Leader. Now this Bill is like 
every other Bill upon this topic. The 
Bill of this year is radically different from 
the Bill of the year before, and I do not 
think the honourable Gentleman will be 
able to extract from any observations 
made by my right honourable Friend a 
blessing in anticipation of a Measure he 
had never seen. The subject before us is 
one of very great importance to Parlia- 
mentary procedure itself, and certainly to 
Scotland, even on constitutional grounds. 
It is quite true, as the honourable Gen- 
tleman has just remarked, that Scotland 
has considered and reconsidered this 
subject, and has come to a settled 
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conclusion; but I would beg the 
House to observe what are the 
limits to that conclusion. So far as IL 
have been able to discover in Scotland, 
the conclusion has been almost universally 
in favour of the substitution for the pre- 
sent system of a system of local inquiry. 
But there unanimity, so far as my 
experience goes, stops, and when we 
come to the constitution of the tribunal 
which was to be substituted for a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, then indeed we are 
on delicate and much-contested ground. 
Scotland is very willing, and indeed very 
anxious, to have a system of local inquiry, 
but only on condition that the substi- 
tuted tribunal should be a strong and im- 
partial tribunal and should really and 
truly represent the mind of Parliament 
itself. For my own part I would venture 
to recommend to the House and to my 
honourable Friends near me, to accept 
the Second Reading of this Bill, in the 
hope and trust that the Government will 
approach it in a non-Party spirit, in order 
to avoid danger on the subject of the tri- 
bunal. I do not need to affirm that a 
local inquiry would be better than an in- 
quiry at Westminster. The honourable 
Gentleman has cited certain figures, show- 
ing the expense of the present system. I 
think, however, that might be an ex- 
aggerated consideration. Where I find 
expense is likely to be saved is in one 
particular, and one particular chiefly, and 
that is that one inquiry should be sub- 
stituted for two. I think there will be a 
real saving of cost in that respect. But 
it is most unfortunate that this Bill in all 
contested enquiries makes elaborate and 
somewhat confused preparations for a 
double inquiry. I find very high consti- 
tutional grounds taken up by certain 
objectors to this Bill. It is said, for some 
reason or other, that the Government 
have resolved to deprive Scotland of her 
right to petition Parliament. I am bound 
to say I cannot agree. It appears to me 
that the réal meaning of the Measure in 
that particular is that Scotland is not de- 
prived of her right to petition Parliament, 
but that the Bill suggests that that right 
should be exercised through a fresh chan- 
nel and under a fresh name, viz., the Pro- 
visional Order system. But no existing 


right would be curtailed. The real 


trouble of the Bill begins at section 2. We 
had expected that there would be full and 
ample treatment of the subject of Private 
Bill legislation. But we find in section 2 
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that there is a very considerable limit 
instantly put on the scope of the reform, 
and I question whether the agitation in 
Scotland, such as it is, and it seems an 
agitation within definite limits, and 
within certain peculiar channels, would 
ever have taken shape or assumed any- 
thing like national dimensions if it 
had been thought that at the will 
of either Chairman of either House 
of Parliament there could be im- 
posed a most serious impairment 
of the scope of these local inquiries. 
And yet I am bound to say that that is 
nothing more nor less than what the 
Section describes. I think the, merits 
of the Bill are contained in the first pert 
of the 6th section, which provides for 
local inquiry, but section 2, which pro- 
vides for the limitation to certain sub- 
jects of these inquiries I take, to have 
been inserted in the Bill to avoid the car- 
dinal objection of many people who take 
alarm at the highly exceptional proposal 
made, on the ground that by this step the 
whole system was about to be changed. 
I recognise without objection that the 
Government have adopted the line of 
taking one step at a time so far as this 
loca! inquiry is concerned, and limited as 
it is, i am quite willing to accept it. The 
other question, however, to my mind, is 
one which is of very much greater im- 
portance, and that is—What is the new 
body which is called a Commission 
to do in the sense of representing the 
views of this House? Unless you have a 
Commission which represents the will and 
mind of the two Houses of Parliament 
you will undoubtedly be paving the way 
for a conflict between that Com- 
mission and the real will of society 
as represented in this House. It is 
necessary to consider this, for in 
all these questions of Private Bills 
the real point to be considered is how far 
and within what limits shall the private 
interest of individuals yield to the public 
good according to the views represented 
in the two Houses of Parliament. That 
is literally a good and sound constitu- 
tional doctrine, and we have had furnished 
to us the dictum of Sir Erskine May, 
whose opinion I will venture to quote. 
He says— 


Private Legislation 


“This union of the judicial and legislative 
functions is not confined to the forms of pro- 
cedure, but is an important principle in the in- 
quiries and decision of Parliament upon the 
As a Court it inquires 
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into and adjudicates upon the interests of private 
parties; as a Legislature, it is watchful over the 
interests of the public. The promoters of a Bill 
may prove beyond a doubt that their own interest 
will be advanced by its success, and no one may 
complain of injury, or urge any specific objec. 
tion; yet, if Parliament apprehend that it will 
be hurtful to the community, it is rejected as if 
it were a public measure, or qualified by restric. 
tive enactments, not solicited by the parties,” 


Parliament has the power to invade 
the domain of private interests because 
it represents the justly predominant 
rights of society as a whole; but that 
power carries with it a very large measure 
of responsibility, both in its use within 
Parliament, and also, as it is pro- 
posed in this Bill, in its delegation 
to an extra Parliamentary authority. 
My great objection is, in the main, 
that I fear under these provisions 
for setting up an extra Parlia- 
mentary Commission, this whole power 
of delegation is too lightly and too con- 
fusedly parted with by the scheme of this 
measure. The mind of Parliament on the 
whole, roughly but directly, is represen- 
tative of public spirit, and public spirit 
has its retrogression or advance, its adap- 
tation and its movement. It still remains 
to me a very startling thing to find in this 
Bill that, after all, there is a delegation 
of power by Parliament for a fixed period 
of five years to a body of men of whom we 
know nothing, but whom, for better or 
worse, we are to take on trust as nomi- 
nated and delegated by three eminent 
officials of the Government. The one 
man who will know will be the Secretary 
for Scotland, but I question the prudence 
or the right of Parliament to shuffle off 
this responsibility on to one man’s shoul- 
ders, however eminent that official may 
be. One of the sections of this Bill sug- 
gests a crowd of difficulties, namely, sec- 
tion 4. which provides for the formation 
ef this Commission. Who will these men 
be who will have to try these Bills? Who 
will the one man be? He will not be the 
Chairman of the Committees of this 
House, or the Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Lords, but the real man 
who will know is the Secretary for Scot- 
Jand, and practically none but he, and I 
question very much the right of Parlia- 
ment to do this, and I challenge the whole 
scheme which is embodied in this pro- 
posal that Parliament for a fixed period 
of five years should throw the whole of 
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one man. This extra Parliamentary 
Commission will, if it goes the way of all 
the Commissions of this kind of which we 
have had experience, get clogged in its 
movements by precedents. With regard 
to procedure, precedents may be of 
great value, but in other respects 
they may be also a public danger, 
for under the sacred name of precedents 
you get the errors of one year of the 
action of a Commission made the excuse 
for or the inducement to errors in the 
next year. The whole freedom of the 
movement of Parliament, and the whole 
responsiveness of Parliament to public 
spirit, will be lost, and there will be a 
danger in the sense that Parliament 
will not represent, but utterly mis- 
represent, the mind of society at. large. 
No doubt we have a concession in this Bill 
to the extent that at least it appears per- 
missible to have one or two Members of 
Parliament upon it— presume Scotch 
Members. My idea *is that this 
Bill would be passed with acclamation if 
it were not yielded as a concession but as 
an absolute right that Scotch Mem- 
bers of Parliament should sit upon that 
Commission. There need be no trouble 
about the selection, but let the people of 
Scotland select their representatives 
when they elect their Members of Parlia- 
ment, and then, so far as this House is 
concerned, they would be the persons who 
shall be the quota on the Commission to 
be substituted for the present arrange- 
ment. What then would I practically 
suggest? I suggest that, if the 
present arrangement under the Bill is 
continued, what will be found by experi- 
ence will be this: that even although you 
put one Member of Parliament on it, or if 
you put two Members of Parliament upon 
it, the lot of these Members will not be 
happy, because they will be overmastered 
by the official element which will grow in 
strength from year to year, and that which 
is responsive to the public mind of the 
country will get cramped and dwarfed in 
its operations as the Commission pro- 
ceeds. After considering and reconsider- 
ing the whole scheme, my fixed opinion is 
that the Houses of Parliament should 
combine once for all in a Joint Committee 
to do this work itself, and to do it on 
the spot. I do not think that there 
will be any difficulty found in working 
out that scheme. I do not fear that 
the Members both in this House 
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and in the other House would not 
be found fit, and ready, and most 
willing to undertake these great duties. 
There is another reason to recommend it 
besides the constitutional one to which I 
have referred. The system is practically 
admitted that Scotch Members never try 
a Scotch case. That state of things in 
which Scotch Members are practically de- 
barred from trying Scotch Bills is a pub- 
lic scandal against which I beg respect- 
fully to protest. Scotland is treated as 
if the whole interests of Scotland were 
contained in a small parish, and that every 
Scotch Member was personally and locally 
interested in every Bill that affected Scot- 
land. The thing is ridiculous, and I hope 
there will be no objection upon the part 
of the Lord Advocate to very carefully 
consider if something cannot be done upon 
the line which I have suggested, and have 
the whole of the Scotch Members as the 
panel available. I will mention before FE 
sit down one conspicuous advantage which 
its adoption wil] have as bearing upon the 
Bill now before us. What is the most un- 
satisfactory portion and what is the most 
confused portion of the present Bill? It 
is full of trouble, and I am referring to 
Sections 7, 8, and 9. Here is the pro- 
cedure: Substantially all we care about 
in this matter is contested Bills. Now 
there will be a contest locally under the 
operation of the clauses to which I have 
referred. But then, if the local tribunal 
passes the preamble of the Measure, the 
trouble and the confusion and mischief of 
extra expense begin over again. There is 
procedure provided for by a memorial 
from the very same persons who have 
been contestants, and who have been 
beaten in the local inquiry. And, in the next 
place, if in the opinion of certain officers 
of State that memorial or prayer is not 
unreasonable or vexatious,the whole battle 
has to be fought over again before a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parlia-. 
ment. Where are we in these circum- 
stances? Why, we are just back to the 
point where we started from. We want 
by a new procedure to abolish the double 
expense of inquiries before the Houses of 
Parliament, and what we require in the 
case of strongly-contested Bills is a new 
procedure which would be a single and 
final inquiry, without going through a 
further inquiry with all its concomitant 
expense and worry. _I say that it is clear 
that the reason for this being done, and 
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the reason for a Joint Committee sitting 
afresh upon thesemeasures, is because Her 
Majesty's Government are convinced that 
the verdict of the Commission will be just 
as I have said, not representative of the 
mind of Parliament itself. That being 
so, there would be another inquiry, and 
the whole expense would be doubled, and 
probably trebled, for no reason whatever 
that Ican see. In the first instance, you 
should institute a Joint Committee, and 
charge it with the duty of visiting the spot 
and pronouncing what ought to be a fair 
verdict as to whether or not that Measure 
should be passed into law. I venture to 
say that if this Joint Committee were to 
try locally there would be no disposition 
on the part of anybody to question the 
verdict, and an enormous saving would 
be effected, because there would be no re- 
trial, but a first and final verdict would 
be obtained. I have not spoken, as my 
right honourable Friend will observe, an- 
tagonistically to what I think is the real 
merit of this Bill, but I thought it only 
fair to contribute the view which I have 
formed after much consideration - as 
to what would be the best tribunal to 
try these local inquiries. I recommend 
a fair consideration of the amendments 
to this Bill in this sense. By doing so, 
Parliament would retain its control of 
what it should not lightly part with, and 
Scotland would obtain the real judgment 
of Parliament upon her private affairs in 
a manner which is at once single, econo- 
mical, and promptly conclusive. . It is 
because I think this Bill, while providing 
for local inquiries, is capable of amend- 
ment—which although drastic will cer- 
tainly be for good—in the sense which 
I have indicated that I, for one, shall vote 

for the Second Reading of this Measure. 


*Mr. CRIPPS (Gloucestershire, Stroud) : 
I must say that I look upon the 
proposals of this Bill as dealing with an 
extremely important matter. I recollect 
the Leader of the Opposition pointing out 
last Session that the policy and principle 
comprised in a Bill of this kind should 
not be taken as applicable to Scotland 
only, but should be applied to the whole 
of the Private Bill procedure. Starting 
from that point, I think it would be well 
to see what the real difficulty is. Why 
has there been this difficulty? Why has 
it become necessary for a very large 
number of Committees and Commissions 
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to be appointed to consider this subject! 
And why do we find, as regards these 
Commissions and these Committees, a 
great variety of inconsistent sugges- 
tions? The real difficulty is this 
—and I think we have got to face it— 
that the subject matter of Private Bill 
procedure is legislation, and the proper 
piace to deal with legislation is this House 
or the Houses of Parliament. If it was 
not for that primary difficulty the secon- 
dary difficulty about which we hear, the 
formation of a proper tribunal, really 
would not arise at all. And why not! 
Supposing the business delegated was 
business of an administrative character 
only, or supposing the business was of a 
judicial character only. Can anyone 
think for.a moment that there would be 
the slightest difficulty in getting a tri- 
bunal to deal with matters of administra- 
tive or matters of judicial import! But 
the difficulty is that the subject matter 
of these Private’ Bills is legislation, and 
legislation is a duty as well as a privilege 
which ought to be exercised only under 
the control of Parliament. As has heen 
pointed out by the honourable Member 
who has just sat down, ‘f you substitute 
for this a system of devolution you will get 
a tribunal not in touch with the public 
opinion of this country, to which powers 
of legislation cannot be given by the pub- 
lic opinion of this country. And so 
they may become either stereotyped or 
revolutionary, and apply principles quite 
different, and which this House would not 
apply. Asamere matter of principle this 
is a very important point, if we look at 
it from this point of view. My objection 
to this is not that I would not desire to 
see—and heartily welcome—anything 
that I consider a real reform as regards 
the privileges of this House, or the inter- 
ests of litigants or suitors. My objection 
is that here we have a wholesale tendency 
with a very important part of our legisla- 
tive business to transfer it to a mere 
official tribunal, and that is the basis of 
my objection. On the other hand, when 
I look to the character of the new tribunal, 
I find one which, in my opinion, will be 
undoubtedly less satisfactory than the 
Committees of this House to deal with 
these exceedingly important questions of 
Private Bill procedure. Now let me carry 
the views I am expressing upon this point 
a little further. There really have been 
two or three criticisms which I want to 





Mr. Shaw. 


deal with. My first point is against dele- 
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gating the powers of this House in deal- 
ing with these questions of Private Biil 
legislation to another body, and in favour 
of the desirability of this House retaining 
the powers which are now exercised under 
its control. First of all, it has Leen 
argued—I think unjustly argued—that 
there is some necessity for delegating 
these legislative functions, because this 
House has not got sufficient power to ceal 
with questions of that kind. I think that 
a suggestion of that kind cannot. be sup- 
ported for a moment by the real facts of 
the case. Surely anyone who has had ex- 
perience of the working of the business 
of this House must know that. we have a 
very large surplus of power which we 
waste in all sorts of directions, apparently 
with everybody's approbation, under ex- 
isting conditions. I am not complaining 
of that, and I do not want an Act of Par- 
liament passed every day. But when you 
are talking about the power of this House, 
to suggest for a moment that we have not 
got sufficient power to deal with the !ezis- 
lative wants of the country, and that we 
could not give a great deal more time to 
it if required, is entirely inconsistent with 
the facts of every day life, and with what 
is constantly passing in this House. To 
use an expression which has almost be- 
come classical in the mouth of the late 
Home Secretary, even the greatest mega- 
lomaniac for legislation must admit that 
he has ample opportunity in this House ; 
but at any rate, if not, it is within the 
resources of the House that ample oppor- 
tunity could be given. But there is an- 
other point as regards this Private Bil) 
legislation. It only affects this House 
as a whole as regards second reading dis- 
cussions. We know that this Session 
there have been two or three important 
Bills, containing principles of vital im- 
portance, which have been discussed on 
the second reading as regards matters of 
Private Bill legislation. I know that 
some people, in their anxiety to press on 
other matters, think that this is an objec- 
tion, but to my mind it is one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of this 
House retaining the powers which it 
possesses at the present time. In a very 
large number of instances questions in- 
volving most important principles are dis- 
cussed in this House, and which ought to 
be discussed ; and sometimes the principle 
is accepted and sometimes rejected, and 
then that particular proposal can go no 
further. As far as Committees upstairs 
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are concerned, we have had sugges- 
tions that there is a certain amount 
of disinclination on the part of 
Members of this House taking part 
in the work of the Committees upstairs ; 
but I do not believe it, and I do not believe 
that this House, at the present time, is 
one iota worse than it has been in the past 
in this respect. I do not believe that 
there has been the slightest tendency to 
deterioration in this regard, or that 
matters are worse considered at. the pre- 
sent time than they have been at any time 
in the past, and I have had twenty years’ 
experience of this class of work. Now I 
desire to make good my main proposi- 
tion, that when we are dealing with these 
questions of Private Bill procedure we are 
really dealing with questions of legisla- 
tion. I admit that if you can separate 
matters which are merely administrative 
and those which ought to be treated in a 
judicial spirit, they should not come be- 
fore this House at all. In the case of the 
Divorce Bills, as soon as you reduced that 
subject to a judicial basis the Measure 
left—and properly left—-this House alto- 
gether. I do not think that there is any 
half-way in this matter, and either you 
must delegate these powers absolutely on 
the ground that they are not matters of 
legislation, or else this House ought to 
assume its responsibility and carry out 
its duty, and thus prove that our control 
is a real one and not a sham, which I 
think I can show it is in the case of the 
present Bill. Just consider what sort of 
questions might, under the provisions of 
this Bill, be taken outside the control of 
Parliament. Take, for instance, a ques- 
tion of franchise, which may be dealt with 
in Private Bill legislation. It may be 
said that we have got a certain safeguard 
in the Chairmen of Committees in both 
Houses. That, however, is no real safe- 
guard so far as this House is concerned, 
and we ought not to allow any person, 
however eminent, to come between our 
legislative responsibilities and duties. I 
will take another case—alterations in 
police law. Now that is a very good argu- 
ment to take. Under this Bill, quite out- 
side the power of Parliament altogether, 
you might have very important principles 
of criminal law introduced into certain 
parts of the United Kingdom—I know I 
am dealing with Scotland—without the 
slightest control as regards this House at 
all. I appeal to Members of this House, 
and I ask, Can there be any more import- 
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ant topic with which we ought to deal as 
affecting the liberty of the subject? 
Could you have a better illustration than 
-that? Let me take another illustration. 
We know very well that the question of 
municipal trading is very much to the 
front at the present moment. I do not 
think this is desirable, but it is an ex- 
tremely important point, and one which 
deserves the careful attention at, the pre- 
sent time of those who wish to press the 
tendency still further, and of those who 
think that the tendency has been pressed 
too far already. Are we going to dele- 
gate such powers on a great question of 
that kind? 


Sir R. REID (Dumfries Burghs): Par- 
liament at the present time has very 
little control in such matters. 


*Mr. CRIPPS: I think I can 
give a very good answer to 
the right honourable Member. I 
will take this very matter with which 
we are now dealing, because it is a 
matter which has come before the House. 
What has been done? The attention of 
Members is called to it, and in conse 
quence of that a special Committee is 
appointed to deal with this very import- 
ant question. Now whygis that done? 
Simply because the matter comes before 
this House. This House assumes the re- 
sponsibility, and we have to deal with a 
question of that sort ; but had it not been 
for that control this matter might have 
been decided without our authority. Let 
me take another illustration, and that is 
the one taken by the Member for the Bor- 
der Burghs, the late Solicitor-General. 
What is the most important issue when 
you come to the details? It nearly al- 
ways is whether the private interest or 
the public interest is to prevail, and that 
is the principle issue. I am not going to 
give any opinion as to any particular case, 
whether the one interest or the other 
ought to prevail, because that would be 
outside my present argument, but what I 
do say is this—that such powers ought 
not to be delegated from this House, but 
ought to be dealt with by this House and 
by its Committees. As the right honour- 
able Gentleman opposite has pointed out, 
you may get a great conflict of opinion 
and ideas as between what the representa- 
tives of the people require and what the 
Commissioners may do. The control of 
the House has been constantly exercised 
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in these matters, and this has enormously 
altered the industrial position. I can 
speak of my own experience before Com- 
mittees upstairs, for I know the sort of 
argument which prevailed twenty years 
ago upon discussions between private and 
public interests. You have had a great 
alteration in this respect, and you have 
had a march of opinion in accordance 
with public spirit. It does seem to me 
that we ought not to give up our respon- 
sibilities and our duty upon questions of 
this character. The first objection 
which has been raised to the present 
system—and very naturally raised 
—is the question of expense. 
I agree that this is a most important ques- 
tion. It is entirely wrong on questions 
of this kind that either rich or poor citi- 
zens, more particularly poor citizens, 
should be put to any unnecessary expense, 
and therefore we have to see what are the 
causes of the expense as regards the ex- 
isting tribunal, that is, this House, and 
whether they are likely to be remedied 
under the proposals made by the Govern- 
ment. So far as existing expenses are 
concerned, I put them under three heads. 
The first cause, and the mest important 
one, is the House fees. I wish to say that 
in my opinion the House fees—that is, the 
fees charged by this House in connection 
with our Private Bill legislation—are 
little less than a scandal. They are really 
a survival of a time when the people who 
fixed the fees got the benefit of them. They 
are a survival of that time; and can any- 
thing be more scandalous, more necessary 
to reform—and it ought to be reformed 
at once—than that on business of this 
kind we are making the large profit re- 
ferred to by the honourable Member for 
North Ayrshire? I have had illustrations 
given to me by a gentleman whose name 
will be received with every respect in all 
parts of this House, a gentleman who is 
the doyen of Parliamentary Agents, I 
mean Sir Theodore Martin. First of all 
he gave me three Bills of a merely charit- 
able kind. One of them was merely the 
expenditure of certain charities at Bir- 
mingham, another was in connection with 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, and another 
was merely to apportion out certain sums 
between two charities. In each of these 
cases, where all the other expenditure was 
merely nominal, I find the House fees were 
£100. Now, what possible reason is 
there for charges of that kind; and 
charges of this kind can be done away 
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with without any Bill such as is proposed 
at the present time. And these charges, 
mind you, are the main source of expen- 
diture. Let me take another case. I 
think the House ought to look at home. 
You cannot get the most ordinary un- 
opposed Bill, other than a charitable ~ 11, 
through the House at the present time 
without you charge fees to the extent of 
£200. It is perfectly monstrous. Some 
small locality wants some reform which 
is comparatively of a trifling kind. This 
House immediately mulcts them in the 
penalty of £200; and then it says that 
expense will be saved if you alter the 
character of the tribunal. So it would if 
you get rid of monstrous fees of that kind. 
But they are not incidental to our pro- 
cedure. They have grown up, and 
whether this Bill is passed or not, they 
ought, in my opinion, to be got rid of. 
The next source of expenditure is our 
Standing Orders, and I do not believe, 
myself, that if you change the charactes 
of the tribunal, the expenditure under the 
head of Standing Orders will besany less 
than it is at the present moment. As 
regards any large proposal you have to 
have expensive plans prepared by en- 
gineers, in order that everyone may have 
sufficient notice of what is going to be 
done. But what economy is likely to be 
brought about under this Bill? If our 
Standing Orders go too far they ought to 
be reformed and revised, but what is 
necessary to give due information to a 
Committee of this House will be equally 
necessary to the new tribunal. I cannot 
imagine where any single economy can be 
effected under this head of what is called 
Standing Order expenses. There is one 
other matter to which reference has been 
made, in a very good-humoured way, 
amongst others, by the Member for the 
North Ayrshire Burghs, one other source 
of expenditure, and that is counsels’ fees. 
I want to say this: I think a personal dis- 
cussion between the English and Scottish 
Bar is much to be deprecated. I am not 
going to discuss this question upon such 
a basis. I want to state my experience, 
and that is that the fees of counsel do not 
depend on the tribunal, but on the im- 
portance of the business involved, and if 
you have large interests of that kind, at 
times involving even millions of pounds 
or hundreds of thousands of pounds—if 
you have large interests of that kind to 
be discussed before any tribunal, people 
will take the best counsel they can— 
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whether of the English or Scottish Bar, 
I do not draw any distinction between 
the two—and you have to pay for them, 
just as if you take the best surgeon or the 
best professional man of any class, you 
have to pay, and it is idle, to my mind, to 
suggest any economy on questions of this 
kind. If what I have said is accurate, 
why should a paid tribunal really be more 
economical than an unpaid and voluntary 
tribunal, in which you have the services 
of our Members upstairs? In the nature 
of things there is no reason at all—abso- 
lutely none at all in the nature of things. 
I think it is a very poor compliment to 
the reforming vigour of this House, that 
instead of reforming our own procedure, 
instead of bringing it into accordance 
with modern views, instead of cutting 
down this wholly unnecessary and 
scandalous expense in certain direc- 
tions, we take the other course, 
and are seeking now to get rid of 
legislative responsibilities. There is one 
other point. I said at the outset that 
there were certain matters which should 
be dealt with under the Provisional Order 
system. At the present time, as a matter 
of fact, you can deal with a very large 
number of topics in Scotland under the 
Provisional Order system, gas, water, 
piers and harbours, electric lighting, al- 
teration of boundaries of counties and 
parishes, tramways, town improvement 
schemes, sewers, roads, alteration in the 
numbers of town councils, powers under 
the Rivers’ Pollution Act. If you take all 
these matters, which can be dealt with 
under the Provisional Order system, you 
wili only leave outside their purview the 
important business with which this House 
ought certainly to deal itself. It may be 
you ought to have some further devolu- 
tion under the Provisional Order system 
which at present exists. No one would 
state an exhaustive negative to a point 
of that kind. But what is far more 
striking, I think, when we are dealing 
with this matter, is this, that these 
powers at the present time to a great 
extent are not utilised. What we are now 
seeking to do is what we so often do; 
we are seeking to get up provision after 
provision without taking any care to see 
whether the existing provisions are suffi- 
cient for the purpose at which we want to 
arrive. I should like to ask the learned 
Lord Advocate, when he comes to reply, 
what is there which is outside the pre- 
sent Provisional Order system, because 
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this is said to be an extension of that 
system, which ought not to be dealt with 
as a legislative matter by this House. 
Can anyone contend that railways ought 
to be dealt with as a mere local matter! 
And so far as other questions are con- 
cerned, town improvements and matters 
of that kind, they can all be dealt with 
under the Provisional Order system, 
without some special new powers 
are asked inconsistent with the 
general law of the land; and if 
some new powers which are not governed 
by general law are required in some par- 
ticular locality, are they to be granted 
without the legislative sanction of this 
House? There can only be one answer. 
I do not believe that when honourable 
Members think this out, and consider 
what it means, these new legislative 
powers outside the general law of the 
land—I do not believe that honourable 
Members will be content to delegate 
powers of that kind to any outside tri- 
bunal. On all other grounds it is ad- 
mitted that the present tribunal is sufti- 
ciently satisfactory. There is no cri- 
ticism either as to the manning of the 
tribunal or as regards the conduct of 
honourable Members, and although the 
unsuccessful suitor naturally, from time 
to time, is angry with the Judge before 
whom his case has been tried, that is only 
human nature—I have always understood 
it is admitted—that questions of this kind 
when decided upstairs before Commit- 
tees of this House, are accepted as decided 
in a way satisfactory to all suitors and 
parties concerned. Now, let me say one 
or two words in conclusion upon the par- 
ticular character of the present Bill. Of 
course, I do not intend to deal with 
matters which will be mere questions for 
the Committee. I want to deal with 
matters which are questions of principle, 
and before sitting down I wish to indi- 
cate what my view would be in dealing 
with questions of this kind very shortly. 
I want to see whether we cannot reserve 
our responsibilities and duties, and at the 
same time do all that is necessary to meet 
certain legitimate criticisms which have 
been offered from time to time as regards 
this Private Bill procedure. Now, Sir, 
take the matter of clause 1. I will read to 
the House shortly what the words are— 

“ Any matter affecting public or private in 
terests in Scotland, for which they are at pre- 


sent entitled to apply to Parliament by 
petition.” 
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Any matter affecting public or private in- 
terests ; that is to say, you may ask this 
new tribunal to legislate, very important 
legislation may be undertaken in all these 
various matters, for all private or public 
interests, which may be brought before 
the House at the present day. I dwell 
upon that for this reason. I do not fora 
moment say that you could not make a 
right discrimination as between matters 
to be dealt with in this House, and under 
either an extension of the Provisional 
Order system or some system of local 
control. But that is not this proposal ; 
the proposal here goes a long way out- 
side that, it goes to any matter affecting 
either public or private interests, and 
that I say, is far too wide. Under the 
next head I need go into, we have the 
question of notice. Some notice ap- 
parently will be required under the exist- 
ing system, but I think that paragraph 2, 
or section 2, is entirely unconstitutional, 
and not only is it unconstitutional, but 
it is giving a fictitious appearance as 
though we reserved control, which we do 
not really reserve. And why do I say 
that? I would rather, for my own part, 
as I said before, that if we «re not going 
to deal with our responsibilities we should 
get rid of them altogether. But what we 
suggest here, both in regard to consti- 
tutional principle and its working, may 
be unsatisfactory in the highest degree. 
When you get to consider whether a 
matter is a question for legislation in this 
Houee or not, it is to be decided by one 
or cther of the Chairmen, or, I think, 
both Chairmen. We do not elect our 
Chairmen for purposes of that kind. We 
ought not to delegate to any Member of 
this Hcuse any such decision as that. He 
is elected for an entirely different pur- 
pose. I may pass, I think, this criticism 
upon it. I see here my right honourable 
Friend the Member for Bodmin. Sup- 
posing for the moment that he still occu- 
pied the honourable position he held as 
Chairman of Committees of this House. 
We know what his opinion is upon this. 
point. We know that he would in sub- 
stance delegate everything, because he 
has told us so. His opinion has never 
been disguised. You may get another 
Chairman who holds exactly the contrary 
view. You may get another who, being a 
Conservative, thinks it right to stick to 
Conservative principles. I never quite 
understood the criticism of my right 
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honourable Friend upon the Conserva- 
tive character of my argument last 
year, whether he meant it as eulogy or 
criticism—I take it as eulogy. Supposing 
you have some one of Conservative prin- 
ciples occupying the important position of 
Chairman of this House ; what will be the 
position? One year a matter is delegated, 
the next year nothing of the kind. This 
House will not have the slightest control 
as regards continuity of procedure. You 
will have to depend from time to time on 
the individual view of the particular 
Chairman, who is not appointed for this 
purpose, who has none of the qualifica- 
tions to decide matters of this kind, 
and very often is appointed for 
some very different reason than his know- 
ledge of Private Bill procedure. Then let 
me take the next point: it is in section 3. 
I do not want, as I say, to deal with these 
matters, except as a question of principle. 
After all, I think I need not deal with 
that, but will go direct to paragraph 4, 
which deals with the question of the 
formation of the Commissioners. Surely 
the Commission as constituted here is 
nothing but an official nomination, out- 
side of any question in this House. Is 
it likely that the Chairman of this House 
will have any knowledge of what Mem- 
bers in Scotland have had experience? Is 
not it really ludicrous to suggest that our 
Chairman, with all his excellent qualities, 
has time to consider the character of 
various craftsmen with whom he has never 
been brought into contact? I think one 
cannot help seeing that under this para- 
graph 4 the only person who is likely to 
nominate will be the Secretary for Scot- 
land himself. Now I daresay the right 
honourable and learned Member opposite 
thinks that all right, and I think it would 
be much better than this system. What 
can be worse than the illusion of thinking 
we have some control over these panels be- 
cause our Chairman has some voice? That 
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stances the Members of this House 
will take any part in these in- 
quiries? I cannot bring myself to believe 
it. And I think we have a most extra- 
ordinary suggestion in sub-section 3 of 
clause 5. Are we to subordinate our 
public interests here to the mere action 
of Commissioners upon some question of 
this kind? I am arguing from this point 
as though the proposal here might be 
equally well applied either to England or 
Wales as to Scotland. And although 
there may be something in the view of 
the honourable and learned Member for 
the Border Burghs, by which we might 
devise a system under which Members of 
this House would go about on local in- 
quiries, I believe myself it is an impos- 
sible view. There is nothing to be said for 
this hybrid proposal here, that a Member 
of this House, in a minority on the Com- 
mission, should be called upon to give up 
his legislative and public duties, and be 
constituted a member for the time being 
of the Commission, however long his ser- 
vices may be required. Then I come to 
clause 7. I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience of every form of tribunal in this 
country, of local inquiries, as well as in- 
quiries upstairs. The effect of clause 7 
is simply this: it is not founded upon the 
Provisional Order system at all. I am not 
objecting to the present Provisional Order 
system. I think it might be extended 
in certain directions. Under the present 
Provisional Order system this House 
maintains legislative power. Under this 
Clause 7 it does not maintain it at all. 
It is a mere accident or incident whether 
a question ever comes before this House 
in the course of the inquiry, and there 
might be a question of extreme public 
importance to which there is no opposi- 
tion in the ordinary sense. It might be 
arranged as between the two parties, and 
very likely would be, as a matter of fact, 
and under those circumstances the Pro- 


is an illusion which is childish, it seems to | visional Order which may be ordered can 


me, for our House to have anything to 


do with, and if we are to change a sys-| House at all. 


be made without any reference to this 
I say that is wholly wrong, 


tem of this kind, at least let us change it | and I say there ought to be maintained in 
in accordance with some of the principles | its entirety the control of this House over 


of common sense. I say the only person 


practically who will appoint these Com- | legislative in character. 
missioners is the Secretary of State for | that. 


the greater questions which really are 
And more than 
I find, even if there is opposition, 


Scotland, and although I have heard what | you leave it for the Secretary for Scotland 
has been said by one or two honourable | to decide whether a matter is to come on 
and learned Members opposite, is it| and be discussed before this House, or his 
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power of an Act of Parliament. Let me 
pause for one moment at this point, and 
express my view of the gravity of the 
questions with which we are dealing. 
Many criticisms are being applied to the 
conduct of this House. I think myself 
the time has come when a great assembly 
of this character is more or less on its 
trial. Surely that is not the time when 
we ought to give up the duties ‘and re- 
sponsibilities which we as legislators 
ought to exercise, and on very important 
questions. The whole social and indus- 
trial system of this country has been prac- 
tically worked up to its present position 
under these various Private Acts of Par- 
liament. The Private Acts of Parliament 
during the present century have been as 
important, if you look at the life—the 
social and industrial life—of this country 
as a good deal of our public legislation ; 
and, constitutionally, this is not a small 
question. It is all very well to say you 
are exaggerating. I think it is a consti- 
tutional question, and that the privileges 
of this House and the duties of this House 
ought to be most carefully guarded. It 
is the duty of this House to deal with these 
questions. It is the privilege of this 
House not to be overawed by mere official 
interference. We know the operation of 
the French system of official tyranny, and 
the only safeguard, to my mind, in the 
long run in this matter is the power of 
this House, which decides what legislation 
shall be carried, and which has ample 
power to call in question from time to 
time the conduct of officials. I think 
that is of extreme importance, and I have 
ventured to address the House at some 
length because I think I may claim a very 
large experience on questions of this sort. 
Let us do this: Jet us first of all decide 
how this matter ought to be dealt with, 
let us first of all decide what are the ques- 
tions which we ought to deal with here. 
Let us retain these questions in our own 
control, reforming our Standing Orders, 
and if there are other matters not com- 
prised in the present Provisional Order 
system, if there are questions’ merely of 
administration, or questions of merely 
judicial inquiry, I should be the staunch- 
est advocate of taking questions of that 
kind away from this House and placing 
them before some impartial tribunal. 
And even if we are to go further upon 
this matter of delegation, let us delegate 
wholly ; either let us maintain our power 


Mr. Cripps. 
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so that we can exercise it in a proper man- 
ner, or delegate it to some satisfactory 
tribunal. What I dislike in this Bill, al- 
though I recognise the ability and energy 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate, is that illusory element 
which runs through it. The illusory ele- 
ment is this, that we are supposed to 
maintain our power although we have no 
effective control; we are supposed to 
maintain our responsibility, but we have 
no effective way of exercising it. 


Sm R. REID: I wish to address the 
House for a very short time, because the 
matter has been a good deal discussed in 
different Sessions of Parliament. The 
honourable and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site has made a very able and very elo- 
quent speech. If I was asked to assent to 
the broad principles that he has laid down, 
I should give my assent to a good many 
of them. What I do not see is that his 
extremely logical and powerful arguments 
lead me to the conclusion, so far as I can 
gather, at which he has arrived. I think 
it is perfectly true that you cannot com- 
mit to a bureaucratic body created by 
the will of the Secretary “or Scotland, 
coupled with one or both of the Chairmen 
of either of the two Houses, powers of 
doing more than passing, so to speak, 
purely administrative Measures. It is 
perfectly true that if you want to deal 
with important Private Bill legislation, 
you ought to have a substantial hold upon 
it, by means of its being empowered to 
comply with the opinions and wishes of 
Members of Parliament. Look for a 
moment at the expense, and we also com- 
plain of this, that on all Measures of a 
Private Bill character our people have to 
come up to London, whereas the inquiry 
would be better done, and it would be 
easier for us, if it were held in the locality 
itself. That is the gist of the complaint. 
My honourable and learned Friend has 
mixed that up with eulogies of the present 
existing Committees, and with grave ap- 
prehensions of what would follow if we 
devolved our business to irresponsible 
and unknown persons. The real remedy 
is keeping our control, keeping it by com- 
mitting this business to those persons to 
whom it naturally and legitimately be- 
longs, the legislative business being kept 
to the persons who are sent to Parliament 
for the purpose of legislating. I say no- 
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House of Lords are Members of the Legis- 
lature under the present law, the same as 
we are. Let us recognise that fact. Let 
us ask that the Committees who are to 
deal with these Bills which are brought 
forward shall be Members of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Let them go down 
to Scotland for the purpose of discussing 
these Bills, and then we shall have the 
complete control which my honourable 
and learned Friend so much desires, the 
control that is to be-exercised by the Im- 
perial Parliament. Now, Sir, that is the 
very point upon which I endeavoured be- 
fore the Select Committee to obtain the 
consent of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the 
present Secretary for Scotland, and it 
was largely because of the reasons stated 
by the honourable and learned Member 
for Stroud that I pressed this upon the 
attention of the Secretary for Scotland, 
and the Secretary for Scotland expressed 
his preference for the very solution of the 
question which I have now been urging 
upon the House. And I understood the 
Government admit in the fullest terms— 
I have no authority for the statement, but 
statements are in the air sometimes, in 
Committee Rooms, and we know very 
often that statements in the Lobbies and 
the Committee Rooms are very well 
founded—it was at any rate believed that 
the Government were prepared—whether 
rightly or wrongly I do not say—last Ses- 
sion to accept this principle and pass a 
Bill into law, with a panel consisting of 
Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment,. if they could have succeeded 
in getting it through last year. I 
only hope if that is so it will be made 
apparent in the course of the discussion. 
That is the real objection of my honour- 
able and learned Friend. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin, who was also a Member of the 
Committee, manifested considerable ob- 
jection to the idea of Members of Parlia- 
ment being sent down to Scotland for the 
purpose of holding these inquiries, and, 
as a reason for that objection, he asked 
what would happen if England, Scotland, 
and Wales wanted the same thing to be 
done? Had we better not wait till they 
ask for it? If the thing is useful for us 
in Scotland, and if the House is willing to 
give it to us, why should it be refused to 
us, because of some possible unknown 
future demand from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, or Wales? If in the future any 
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of these countries should desire it, and if 
it be found that the labours thrown upon 
Members of Parliament are too great in 
consequence, the new system can then be 
considered in the light of the experience 
we have derived from trying it in Scot- 
land. It has been suggested that Mem- 
bers of Parliament would not care to 
travel to remote parts of the United King- 
dom for this purpose. But may I suggest 
that to some extent London is very remote 
from parts of Scotland. I cannot, and I 
do not, for one moment, believe that Mem- 
bers of this House would refuse to go 
down to discharge these duties. I be- 
lieve there would be no difficulty raised 
on their part, and still less likely is there 
to be any refusal on the part of Members 
of the House of Lords, who certainly are 
not overtaxed by their legislative efforts. 
I certainly am not a particular admirer 
or advocate of the privileges enjoyed by 
the Peers, which, of course, it would not 
be in order for me now to attempt to dis- 
cuss, but I should be indeed  sur- 
prised if seven or eight Peers could 
not be found who would be will- 
ing to devote a few weeks to the 
discharge of duties laid upon them 
by Parliament, even if such duties did in- 
volve their spending the time in the deso- 
late and barren wilderness of Scotland. 
They usually go down to Scotland in 
August, and I would suggest that if they 
went a month or two earlier, they would 
find it much more pleasant. The truth 
is, there is no possibility, in my opinion, 
of getting these questions settled by 
officially appointed panels. There is no 
other means of doing it than by having 
the work done by Members of Parliament, 
and if that course be adopted, Members 
who are sent to Scotland will be able to 
come back and report to the House upon 
any particular Bill or any matter requir- 
ing special attention. 

Mr. ELLIOT (Durham): This has 
been described as a_ revolutionary 
Bill, but I think I am_ justified 
in pointing out to the House that the 
subject has not been brought forward with 
revolutionary speed. When it was first 
introduced years ago by Mr. Craig-Sellar 
contemptuous reference was made to it, 
but gradually the value of the proposal 
has come to be appreciated, and I must 
say I think it will not redound to the 
credit of the Government if this carefully 
thought-out method is not passed into 
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wishes of the people of Scotland ; and the 
fact that the Government possess such a 
large majority makes it all the more 
reasonable to expect them to carry the 
Bill through. We have had many in- 
teresting speeches on this subject to- 
night. There were the speeches of the 
honourable Member who moved the re- 
jection of the Bill, and of the seconder, 
and I think the House will agree with me 
that there was danger of Members being 
led away by their somewhat crude objec- 
tions. We have had, too, a most interest- 
ing speech from my honourable and 
learned friend, the Member for Stroud. 
But, after all, what were the objections 
which were advanced? It was put before 
us most forcibly that we must, at all 
hazards, guard the legislative functions 
of this House. What are those legisla- 
tive functions? Does the action of Mem- 
bers of Parliament become legislative 
simply because they are legislators? If 
honourable Members go down to Scotland 
to hold an inquiry into the facts of some 
local circumstances—whether a Bill shall 
pass or not, or whether some specific 
measure shall be taken then and there, or 
whether the general interest shall prevail 
or not—is such an inquiry, in substance 
and in fact, legislative in its nature? Does 
it not approach infinitely more to judicial 
work? Members will have to test, listen 
to, and weigh evidence, and I ask my 
honourable and learned Friend opposite 
whether he supposes that necessarily three 
Peers sent down to Scotland to hold a 
private Bill inquiry are more likely, be- 
cause they are Peers and Members of the 
Legislature, to arrive at a right conclu- 
sion of the facts than the persons who, 
under this Bill, will- be jurors and ap- 
pointed members of a panel entrusted 
with the duty of trying these matters? 
The Chairmen of the Committees of the 
two Houses are surely well qualified to 
find the right persons to undertake these 
duties, and I do not think it will be sug- 
gested that three Peers are more likely to 
come to a better, more just, or wiser con- 
clusion, than those who will be appointed 
under this Bill. My honourable and 
learned Friend opposite, the Member for 
Dumfries, rather criticised the energetic 
and hardworking disposition of Peers, 
and I do not think that he goes quite so 
far as I do in my appreciation of the pub- 
lic work done by Members of the other 
House. May I point out that the Earl 
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of Jersey has been sitting for a very large 
number of days without remuneration as 
Chairman of the Light Railways Commis- 
sion. I believe those sittings have ex- 
tended over sixty days, and that is only 
an example of the willingness evinced by 
Members of the other House to perform 
their public duties. We are told that 
this is a revolutionary proposal to dele- 
gate the legislative authority of Parlia- 
ment, and that this proposed tribunal is 
something entirely new. But it must 
not be forgotten that this House has al- 
ready parted with its authority in these 
matters, and that the last and greatest 
instance in which it did so was by the 
establishment of the Light Railways Com- 
mission. There land is taken compul- 
sorily without the authority of this 
House, and the whole thing is properly 
and successfully conducted before a tri- 
bunal which knows what it is doing. We 
have been told that the Second Reading 
Debate on Private Bills is a protection in 
the public interest. I am not going to 
say that it is not. But it is within the 


r experience of all of us how these things 


are managed. I come down to the House 
and have put into my hands in the Lobby, 
or perhaps I have received them a few 
days before, the Reasons for and against 
a certain Bill. I have no means what- 
ever of testing the opinions expressed in 
the document, and I have to give my vote 
on ex-parte statements and without know- 
ing anything of the facts. I venture to 
say that there could be nothing less satis- 
factory than this dealing by Members of 
Parliament with such questions as these, 
without a proper knowledge of the facts. 
There is a kind of superstition that 
attaches in this House to the qualities 
which necessarily belong and adhere to 
Members of Parliament. I am inclined 
to ask, are we elected with a view to any- 
thing of this kind? I say we are elected 
to serve on great public grounds upon one 
side or the other, and we are not elected 
for any reason whatever which would tend 
to make us better fitted to conduct judi- 
cial work on a tribunal such as this, for a 
tribunal it is which the Bill will set up. I 
was a little struck by the able speech of 
the Member for Ayrshire, in which he sup- 
ported the Bill. He was rather inclined, 
unless I mistake him, to press the Govern- 
ment to secure that as far as possible the 
panel from which these new judges are to 
at should consist of Scottish Mem- 
ers. 
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Mr. COCHRANE: That was not quite 
my point. It is proposed, under the Bill, 
that the panel shall be composed of 
twenty-five gentlemen, and that some of 
these may be Members of Parliament. It 
seems to me, the Bill is thus unduly limit- 
ing the number of Scottish Members of 
Parliament, and I thought it might be 
desirable to give power to the Secretary 
for Scotland, or the Chairman, to add any 
other Members of Parliament he might 
think desirable. 


Mr. ELLIOT: I completely ap- 
prehend the substance of my hon- 
ourable Friend’s remarks. Scottish 
Members, he pointed out, were rigidly 
excluded at present when Scottish 
Private Bills were being considered in 
Committee, and he went on to argue that 
the panel should be formed of Scottish 
Members. : 


Mr. COCHRANE: I did not say Scot- 
tish Members, but Members of this House, 
although I think that a very considerable 
proportion of the panel should be Scot- 
tish Members. 


Mr. ELLIOT: Yes, but that would be a 
very considerable departure from the 
practice of this House. There I join 
issue with my honourable Friend. I say, 
let us put these Provisional Order Bills 
before the best tribunal that we can 
create. If there is a valid objection, as 
there seems to be at the present moment, 
to placing Scottish Members on the tri- 
bunal for considering Scottish Bills, how 
would that objection be changed if we 
set up a new tribunal of which Scottish 
Members would form a considerable pro- 
portion? It seems to me that the House 
is generally drifting in the direction of the 
devolution of business, and I maintain 
that what the House has to do is to give 
its mind seriously and effectively to the 
proposition as to how the best tribunal 
can be created. That is the great ques- 
tion we have totry. After all, the rights 
of Parliament are protected by the pro- 
visions in clauses 8 and 9 of the Bill. I 
am sorry to say I have never had the ex- 
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tees in the House of Commons, counsel 
are in a stronger and more powerful posi- 
tion in respect to the Judges, that is, to 
the Members of the Committee, than the 
position occupied by counsel before the 
learned Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division. I venture to say that very few 
people would contest the conclusion I have 
arrived at on that point. Well, my 
honourable Friend the Member for Stroud 
has spoken of the difficulty in getting 
honourable Members to serve on Private 
Bill Committees ; but he never referred 
to the great changes which have taken 
place of late years in the duties of Mem- 
bers of this House. Members have now 
to serve on Grand Committees. These 
Grand Committees take up a great deal of 
time of Members, who cannot be in two 
places at once, and who have their hands 
full of proper publio legislative work. I 
say that to send them down to Scotland on 
Provisional Order inquiries would be to 
raise very great difficulties indeed. I 
regard this Measure not as a mere Scot- 
tish Measure. I have always regarded it 
as a matter which does not concern Scot- 
land alone. There is a Scottish grievance 
to some extent, but there is also an Eng- 
lish grievance, and an Irish grievance. I 
am delighted, of course, that Scottish 
Members, by their energy, have advanced 
the cause as regards Scotland. In two or 
three years we can see how this Bill will 
work, and there is no doubt that other 
localities distant from London will insist 
that inquiries into local matters can be 
more cheaply and quickly and con- 
veniently held in the localities themselves 
than in a place 400 or 500 miles away. I 

look at this Bill as a great step for- 
ward, and I do not appear here in any 

apologetis sense as supporting the Mea- 

sure. It is not a revolutionary Measure, 

but it is a new departure in the right 

direction. Let us, for any sake, pass this 

Bill this year. If there are faults in the 

tribunal, as there is likely to be, that can 

be amended. ButI say we have been long 

enough engaged on this question, and let 

us pass the Second Reading, let us carry 

it to the Grand Committee, and finally 


perience of the honourable Member for | pass the Third Reading in July or August. 


Stroud. I have looked at the work of 
Committees from both sides of the table, 


On the return of Mr. Spzaxer after the 


and have also observed the action and | usual interval, 


procedure in the ordinary Courts of Law. 
There was this great difference between 
them, that before Parliamentary Commit- 


admit there are some grievances attaching 
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to Private Bill procedure, but too much 
has been said as to the unwillingness of 
Members of Parliament to discharge their 
duty. That duty does not all consist in 
speaking in this House, or addressing 
public meetings in various parts of the 
country. I maintain that Members of 
Parliament are glad and patriotically 
willing to carry out all their duties. With 
all deference to the great authority of the 
late Chairman of the Committee of Selec- 
tion, I think too much stress has been laid 
on the reluctance of honourable Members 
to serve on Private Bill Committees. I 
think the Committee of Selection has 
always endeavoured, and I believe with 
success, to ease the burden which lies on 
honourable Members, and to give them an 
opportunity of serving where they can do 
best work; and I am sure that some 
honourable Members, at any rate, would 
rather resent being removed from this 
class of work. My honourable Friend has 
asked what special sanctity was there 
about Members of Parliament, and would 
they give their decision with greater in- 
dependence than an ordinary panel ! 
view is that Members of either House, 
sitting on these Commissions, would com- 
mand more general confidence than a 
Commission composed otherwise—a con- 
fidence which Committees of this House 
have always sustained both inside and 
outside Parliament. They would be men 
who have experience of this House, who 
know something of the rules of procedure, 
who would be saturated with the tradi- 
tions of this House. Moreover, the pro- 
posal of my honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow would carry out in some 
degree a continuation of the present sys- 
tem, which, I am bound to say, I would 
like to see maintained. I have been 
always consistently opposed to the class 
of legislation embodied in this Bill. I 
rejoiced to hear the vigorous speech of the 
honourable Member for Stroud. He has 
given this Bill the mo.’ determined and 
skilful opposition, an’ las made very 
much such a speech as | should have liked 
to have done if I had his great authority 
and forensic and Parliamentary skill. If 
I had the chance I would vote against the 
Bill, and I would only vote in its favour 
from the point of view that we look at it 
as a ricketty skeleton, which, if it stands 
moving from this House, might be care- 
fully carried upstairs, and there be clothed 
with flesh and blood and enabled at 


Dr. Farquharson, 
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some future period to rank as a workable 
Measure. It has been pointed out 
already that under the existing Provi- 
sional Order system we have to regulate 
local affairs as regards gas, water, rating, 
anl a large number of purely local 
matters. But these have not been suffi- 
ciently worked out or carried out under 
the regulations we now have, and my view 
is that if we more effectively and com- 
pletely developed existing Provisional 
Order powers, and above all, if we cut 
down to some reasonable and decent 
degree the fees now charged, and from 
which we make an enormous profit—then, 
I think, without a Bill of this kind we 
could get nearly all the reforms that are 
wanted. There is very little use in fight- 
ing against the large cohorts of the 
Government, but I hope we shall have 
another opportunity of thoroughly dis- 
cussing the provisions of this Bill, which 
affects every district of Scotland. Every 
Scottish Member ought to be entitled to 
be heard upon it. Why not send it toa 
Committee consisting of all the Scotch 
Members !—a plan which was carried into 
effect with such admirable results in the 
case of the Scottish Local Government 
Bill. In such a Committee honourable 
Members would be able to fight out the 
various provisions in the Bill in the in- 
terests of their constituents. But if we 
cannot have that, I hope we shall have an 
opportunity of discussing it down here on 
the floor of the House. I speak from a 
selfish point of view, because I, myself, 
and the honourable Member for Stewartry, 
being Members of the Selection Commit- 
tee, could not sit on a Grand Committee 
and take part in its consideration of the 
Bill. Well, I have always objected to 
this sort of legislation, not because I have 
a little Conservative twist in the corner 
of my mind, but because I think the pre- 
sent system works so well that we should 
consider very carefully whether we should 
change it or not. The experiment this 
Bill inaugurates—for it can only be re- 
garded as an experiment—is of a some- 
what doubtful and dangerous character. 
We know perfectly well why the Commit- 
tees of the House of Commons now inspire 
so much confidence. The Committee of 
Selection is under an experienced Chair- 
man, and I am bound to say that their 
mode of choosing the panel is such that 
the wit of the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite, great as it is, will not be 
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able to devise a better. In these Com- 
mittees upstairs there is no trace of self- 
interest, there is no money payment, the 
interests of the personality of the Mem- 
bers and their Constituents never come 
into play for a single moment, and the 
decision of the Committee is practically 
the decision of Parliament. But the Com- 
mittee to be established under this Bill 
will not have that backing and that 
authority, and it is just possible it will not 
be entitled to that respect. The pro- 
posed alteration, as I have said, is a large 
experiment of a somewhat doubtful 
character, because it involves such great 
constitutional changes. We have heard 
already, and the warning cannot be too 
often repeated, that it will prevent any 
one applying by petition to this House or 
to Parliament as a whole for a Private 
Bill or to oppose such a Bill. As the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means said, 


“Tt is an entirely new departure from the 
constitution of this country.” 
Every individual has the right of petition- 
ing the House; Private Bills are all 
brought in on petition. It is an en- 
tirely new thing to say to a man “ You 
shall not petition the House of Com- 
mons.” Then again, this Bill will remove 
some of the privileges and responsibilities 
of Parliament and Parliamentary control 
over some important work. And it takes 
away from honourable Members of the 
House of Commons some interesting work. 
Then it gives a legislative and in some re- 
spects autocratic authority to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. Lord Morley said, 
speaking of the constitutional difficulty : 


“T think in most cases it would not be a 
difficult task, but it seems to me to put the 
Chairman in rather a difficult and anomalous 
position. At present Mr. Lowther and I act 
really as agents for our respective Houses of 
Parliament. in this Bill we shall be acting as 
individuals. We are appointed by our Houses, 
and we are responsible only to the House, and 
under the present system at any moment our 
decision can be questioned by the House. So 
far as I know, this is the first instance of the 
Chairman of Committees or the Chairman of 
Ways and Means being mentioned in an Act of 
Paruiament, and it seems to me that that opens 
up rather a serious and important question.” 


Now, these are large changes. No doubt 
it is perfectly true, as the late Attorney- 
General said, 

“We must wait until these things are de- 


manded by the rest of the kingdom; but we 
must remember that we are laying down the 
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lines on which other parts of the United King- 
dom will eventually demand their rights—if we 
can call them rights—as we now have them 
under this Bill.” 


The Chairman of Ways and Means 
stated that very plainly in his 
evidence, although I am bound to 
say, reading between the lines of the evi- 
dence of the two Chairmen, they do not 


j seem to be enthusiastic about the pro- 


spects of legislation on these lines, and 
they were not too dogmatic in their criti- 
cism of the proposals of the Bill. The 
Chairman of Ways and Means once said 
that although he would be able to do the 
work under this Bill, if it were extended 
to England and Wales it would be im- 
possible for he and his colleague to carry 
out the enormous amount of work that 
would be thrown upon them. I am 
bound to say that this kind of legislation 
can only be justified from one or two 
points of view. The first is, Is it wanted? 
is there any evidence of a demand for this 
class of legislation? And the other is, Is 
it necessary? One Member on the other 
side said that it was wanted, and that it 
was necessary. At the very outside the 
number of Scottish Private Bills, includ- 
ing Provisional Orders, in recent years 
has never been more than 36. The only 
demand that I can see is that an experi- 
ment, which will eventually have to be 
extended to other parts of the country, is 
asked for; but the evidence which I have 
seen from that demand is of a very 
sketchy and general kind. It seems con- 
fined to a clique of Scotch lawyers and to 
a few corporate bodies who send to us at 
this time large masses of printed matter. 
But I do not see any general desire for a 
very revolutionary, sweeping and drastic 
measure of this kind. I admit that there 
is a sort of vague general demand for a 
reduction of the fees and expenses of 
local inquiry. I think that when this 
House, or any Committee of it, comes to 
close quarters with any Bill or proposal 
to amend the present law, it will be found 
that the criticisms are of a very severe 
and damaging kind. I looked through 
the evidence given last year and I cannot 
say that anyone gave the Bill then a 
whole-hearted support, and the criti- 
cisms on it were certainly very damag- 
ing. We have had two Committees on 
the subject and many speeches, and much 
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evidence taken, and I must say there has 
been very little enthusiasm about the 
matter at all. Of course there is some- 
thing flattering in the idea of Home Rule, 
and there has been a good deal of inflated 
rhetoric about the expenses of town coun- 
cillors coming up so long a distance to 
giveevidence. There is an idyllic picture 
of a Home Rule Committee, chiefly com- 
posed of Edinburgh lawyers going down 
to the district to allow local witnesses to 
have the opportunity to give evidence, of 
course with no fees at all. This is very 
charming and a beautiful contrast to the 
roseate hues of a poetical imagination of 
what the Bill would effect in lessening 
costs. But I am bound to say that 
this ideal will not be borne out by 
experience, so far as I can judge by 
any evidence I have had before me. 
If this charming picture were correct, and 
a millennium about to be established by it, 
I certainly would not oppose the Bill. I 
am, however, very sceptical indeed about 
the reduction of costs. It is quite evident 
that if we have big fights in Scotland they 
will be conducted in the present big way, 
with specially-briefed and _highly-paid 
lawyers, agents, and scientific witnesses, 
and as these will have to go to the country, 
their fees will be larger instead of less. 
Nor do I think the small local inquiries 
will be very cheap. The notorious examples 
of expensive local inquiries, one in Glasgow 
and the other in Aberdeen, are in the 
minds of Scottish Members. Scottish 
Jawyers are not likely to charge smaller 
fees than English if they are men of equal 


{COMMONS} 





capacity. Well, are there not some other 
drawbacks to local inquiries? I dare say 
some of my friends have seen a very | 
excellent statement sent out by the Town | 
Clerk of Dundee. He says— 


“Local inquiries would encourage useless 
objections and stimulate unwarrantable opposi- 
tion. Inquiries, instead of being shortened or | 
made more satisfactory, if conducted locally 
would be protracted and become more expen- | 
sive.” 


| 





Another Gentleman, speaking with much 
greater authority—the second greatest | 
authority in this House—the Chairman of | 
Committee of Ways and Means, says— 


“T believe the reason why local inquiries have 
failed to satisfy those who are in favour of cheap 
procedure is Lecause at a local inquiry so many 
people think they are entitled to come and have 
their say, and the result is that you get all sorts 





of parties appearing. The inquiry is in their 
immediate neighbourhood, it costs them nothing | 


Dr. Farquharson. 
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to appear, and they come and join in the fray, 
and it leads to enormous waste of time and great 
expense to the parties.” 


Again, these new tribunals will not have 
the experience and advice of officers of 
Parliament, and their decisions not having 
Parliamentary sanction and influence at 
the back of them will no doubt be ques- 
tioned. This brings me to the question of 
tribunals. I am very loth to say anything 
which would insinuate any possible snitf 
of party influence, believing that the 
Secretary for Scotland will always work for 
the most elevated principles and motives, 
but there are people outside who take a 
more degraded view of human nature, and 
who may suggest the influence of party- 
mongers in the selections. And, further, 
the pecuniary element coming in is rather 
unfortunate. It would be much better if 
all the work were done by Members of 
Parliament for nothing. I am inclined to 
think that Members of Parliament would 
willingly undertake the work of holding 
these local inquiries. I think a little trip 
to Scotland in the Recess would be more of 
a pleasant experience to thera than other- 
wise. Ihave delightful recollections of an 
excursion I once made as a Member of a 
Departmental Committee, and would will- 
ingly accept the invitation for another 
most enjoyable tour. If the Bill goes into 
Committee upstairs, I will do my little 
part to make a better Measure, and to 
clothe the skeleton in flesh. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): I am glad in this discussion the 
statement has been put before the House 
that this question is not a purely Scotch 
question, but a constitutional question 
affecting very deeply both Parliament itself 
and the whole country. I shall endeavour 
to look at the matter from that point of 
view, and, putting aside the merely Scottish 
details, deal rather with the larger aspects 
of the question. Sir, undoubtedly the 
scheme has general support in Scotland, 
but while it is a splendid catch-word, there 
is very serious opposition to be considered 


‘from those who are more in a position to 


know the real rights and wrongs of the 


question. We have had lately, for example, 


a resolution from the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Glasgow County Council, 
which, I think, expresses the opinion of 
one of the bodies most concerned in the 
passing of large measures of private legis- 
lation into law. There has been a circular, 
too, from the Glasgow Procurators, which 
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expresses the opinion of aset of gentlemen 
who are well able to give an unprejudiced 
view of the situation. We know, too, 
what is the position which has been taken 
up by other great promoters of private 
legislation, such as the railway companies. 
The railway companies are bodies for 
which I feel less concerned than I other- 
wise might, because we know that nearly 
all the matters in which the railways are 
affected will remain as they are at present. 
Therefore I do not feel myself concerned 
to deny or question the light - hearted 
allegations of one honourable Member that 
some honourable Gentlemen were actuated 
by their interest in railways to some 
extent. It certainly is not so now, because 
we know, since the sittings of the Com- 
mittees last year, railways are practically 
unaffected by the working of this Bill. 
But, Sir, this Bill opens up a very large 
question. Practically, it cuts off the sub- 
ject from its constitutional right to approach 
Parliament for special legislation, and re- 
quires him in future to acquire permission 
from officials. Now, Sir, that is contrary 
to the previous general practice of Parlia- 
ment, for in most cases the system of 
Provisional Orders, with which we are so 
familiar, was an optional method of pro- 
cedure. But what is much more serious 
is, that the proposal cuts Parliament off 
from the control of legislation, except in 
particular cases where there happens to be 
opposition. That, I think, is absolutely 
contrary to the whole principle of Provi- 
sional Orders. The very meaning of the 
words “ Provisional Order ” is, that it only 
has provisional effect until such time as it 
is confirmed by Parliament. If yon are 
going to take away the confirmation of 


Parliament, you take away the whole) 


meaning of the phrase itself. In the case 
of a Provisional Order, there is a local 
inquiry, and then a Confirmation Bill. 
In nine cases out of ten the Confirmation 
Bill is a mere form, but there is always a 
possibility of opposition from the individual 
concerned under the Provisional Order, 
and also of opposition upon general 
grounds. Then, again, there are certain 
wideawake Members in this House who are 
always on the look-out for flaws in the 
Bills, so that it is no‘ only what is dis- 
covered, but what is prevented, in the 
Bills which has to be considered. It is just 
the same in the criticism of the Estimates. 
By vigilant criticism of the Estimates 
you knock out or prevent a number of 
things being put into them which would 
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otherwise be found there. When there is 
a possibility of questions being brought 
before the House many things will not go 
into a Provisional Order that might other- 
wise be smuggled into it to the detriment 
of the public interest. Sir, you cannot 
always depend, as this Bill seems inclined 
to do, upon private opposition raising 
points of public importance which ought 
to be raised. That was brought out very 
effectively in the course of the evidence 
before the Committee last year. There 
was a case raised there in Mr. Chandos 
Leigh’s evidence that I should like to 
mention to the House in order to show 
that you cannot depend on private opposi- 
tion to know whether a Provisional Order 
ought really to be passed or not. This 
was emphasised by Mr. Chandos Leigh in 
hisevidence. He said— 


“ All unopposed Bills are, of course, very care- 
fully gone into by Mr. Gray and myself ; in fact 
we always feel that we are there to watch the 
public interest. I can give an instance of that 
now. I need not necessarily name the Bill, but 
it is a heavy Tramway Bill. There was actually 
an agreed clause between the corporation and 
the promoters of the tramway, of which the 
agents said ‘ This is agreed’; I looked at it and 
| found from first to last it altered the general 
law. It was. so serious a matter that although 
the agreed clause was brought in at the last 
moment and we were just proving the preamble, 
I begged Mr. Lowther not to g» on withit. I 
took the Bill over to Lord Morley and Mr. Gray, 
and the end of it was that they not only cut out 
all I objected to, but three-fourths besides, yet 
that was an agreed clause. I mention that to 
show that we do not pass over those things.” 


Those who are not familiar with the 
practice are apt to look upon Private Bills 
as if they were questions between litigants, 
but that is not the case. There is a close 
survey by the two Chairmen of Committees 
and their counsel of all unopposed Bills, 
while the Home Office and the Local 
Government Board also raised points 
which concern them. Now, Ishould like 
to ask the Lord Advocate what is to be 
done under this Bill. Are the Chairmen 
of Committees still to scrutinize the un- 
opposed Bills in the same way as they do 
at present? Under the examination pro- 
posed in section 2 of the Bill they are not, 
for in future it is only the question of the 
tribunal with which the Chairmen will be 
concerned, and not, as at present, whether 
the clauses conform with the general law 
accepted by Parliament or whether they 
do not. As I understand the scheme of 
the Bill the Secretary for Scotland is to 
exercise this scrutiny, and to see whether 
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unopposed Bills are in accordance with the 
general law or whether they are not. 
Now, Sir, if that is the case it seems to 
me mischievous to have two independent 
legislative authorities granting powers on 
different grounds. It seems to me to be 
wrong that the Chairman should measure 
out what should be allowed in England, 
and the Secretary for Scotland should 
measure out what should be allowed for 
Scotland. I think the authority should 
be the same in both Scotland and the rest 
of the United Kingdom. Then again, Sir, 
I should like to ask what you are going to 
do under the scheme of the Bill with the 
reports of the different Departments upon 
Private Bills. These are no mere formali- 
ties. The different Departments make 
careful and searching reports with regard 
to the unopposed Bills. Difficulties occur 
even now—if I may quote again from the 
evidence of the Speaker’s counsel—in 
reconciling the desires of the promoters 
with the Reports of the Departments. 
He says— 
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“ As a matter of fact the Home Office and the 
Local Government Board are most particular 
about these clauses in Private Bills, and their 
reports are most voluminous ; in fact, about one 
clause with regard to gas in a Gas Bill the Home 
Office have been very stiff-backed, and fora 
whole month would not allow that bill to pass. 
I had three interviews with Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and the same with Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
At last we had actually to take it to the House of 
Lords, and we had Lord Morley, Mr. Lowther, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and Sir Matthew White 
Ridley all there, and that was to decide the fourm 
of one particular clause. I only quote that as 
one instance (I have plenty more) of the very 
great care that is taken that clauses should be 
very properly settled. That was an unopposed 
Bill.” 


Now, Sir, I want to know how these 
reports are going to be dealt with under 
the scheme of the Bill. I know some- 
thing about these reports, because I have 
had the honour of acting as Chairman of 
Committee on a good many of these 
unopposed Bills. The reports come before 
us, and we, as a Committee of the House 
of Commons, are responsible to this House 
and nobody else. We are perfectly free 
to criticise and consider the reports of the 
Departments, and when we have to pass 
over the recommendations of a Depart- 
ment we are here to defend ourselves. 
But do you expect the Commissioners 
whom you send into the country under 
this Bill to be equally independent in 
considering the merits, and disregarding, 
if they think fit, the recommendations of 


Mr. Parker Smith. 
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the Home Office or the Local Government 
Board? I do not think they will. I think 
you will find that they would feel them- 
selves bound to accept the recommenda- 
tions. I must say that I do not think 
these recommendations ought always to be 
accepted ; I think sometimes they require 
to be rejected. It would also be more 
awkward for the Secretary for Scotland to 
reject the recommendations, say, of a 
Department such as the Home Office, than 
for those of us who are a Committee of 
this House. Therefore, Sir, I think that 
you require as a final arbiter in these 
matters the supreme body of Parliament, 
and you ought not, as at present, to make 
it a mere question of accident whether 
there is opposition or not. Now, Sir, 
there is one other point that I must 
mention, and that is the question of the 
small opponent. In most cases, the small 
opponent wants to make the best bargain 
he can; but there are cases where some 
individual, or some representative body, 
is prevented by the expense of this 
House from making itself heard. For 
example, the district guardians may 
have views as to the advisability of a 
railroad, but may not be prepared to go 
to the expense of opposing the railway in 
Parliament. This Bill does not meet the 
objection in the least in cases of that sort, 
which all rest on Bills which will not be 
referred to the Commissioners at all, but 
which will be kept here and be dealt 
with in the same way as at present, by 
the Committee upstairs. Nobody suggests 
for a moment that all Bills shall have to 
be heard locally, and the power which is 
put in the draft of this Bill is for the 
purpose of keeping all large Bills here, 
and the local objectors, I suppose, will be 
in the same position as at present. Now 
I think the remedy to that ought to be 
considered, and the one which I should 
suggest is to have a preliminary local 
inquiry ; that is a remedy which would 
meet a great deal of the difficulty which 
is felt in Scotland in the case of all Bills 
which are to be heard and dealt with up 
here. Of course the objection to that 
would be that it isa mere useless rehearsal 
of what is to take place here afterwards, 
but that would be put right if you pro- 
hibit the men who appear there from 
coming here. The man whose interest 
was small would appear before the Sheriff 
just as a District Councillor does, and 
state his case. The Sheriff would make a 
report of the matters as he heard them, 
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and that report would be read by the| effect of the present Bill, therefore, with 
Committee, just in the same way as a|the present Chairman of Committees in 
report of a Government Department would | power, will be that all Railway Bills, and 
be read. A procedure of that kind would | most Corporation Bills and most Police Bills 
give a local hearing to many who were} will remain here as at present. Why 
only interested to a small extent, and| should not the Government acknowledge 
would meet a real grievance. In the this and give an option, which, after all, 
report of the Glasgow Faculty of Proctors | will have almost no effect other than this 
a suggestion was made that in all cases Bill will produce? Why do they put 
after deciding on the preamble of a Bill) upon those who promote Bills the whole 
there should be an adjournment for a burden of going through a double set of 
week, so that all persons who had objec-| preliminaries, those prescribed by this 
tions to the clauses, and not to the Bill, and those prescribed by the present 
preamble, might object without being put | Standing Orders, when in most cases, 
to the expense of being present at all the | even in the first year, it will be certain 
arguments upon the preamble. That isa that the Bills will be kept here, and 

way in which small objectors might be/in nearly all cases after one year, they 
met. Another part of the Bill in which | will know by public assent whether the 
the objections have not been touched by | Bills will be kept here or sent down to 
the Government is that which was dealt | the country? It is the central view of the 
with so ably by the honourable Member | Glasgow Committee. The view of the 
for Strond. I do not wish to enter into|S ation is that this option 
that at all, but I do think that there are} ought to be given; that the promoters of 
few questions so difficult to discuss in| a Bill ought, when they know it is a large 
this House as the question of the fees upon | Bill, and that nothing will be gained by 
Private Bills which are brought up before | local hearing of the question, to be able 
us. Then there is a proposal which would |to bring it here. Now I have tried to 
really meet most of the objections—the | point out a few of the most definite 
difficulties that are felt in regard to this| criticisms that I have to make upon this 
Bill, if the Government will only accept | Bill. There are certain points which I 
it; it is that this Bill should be in the think necessitate the holding of a local 
first instance made optional. This is| enquiry in the districts concerned, but I 
arrived at on the ground of protection do strongly object to this House giving 
with regard to the smaller interests which | up its contro] with regard to Scotland on 
was made by the Lord Advocate last year; exactly the same ground as I should 
but as I pointed out, the smaller interests | object in the case of the United Kingdom 
are not protected by this Bill. They are | to its giving up its legitimate control over 
left just where they are at the present what is called private legislation. We 
time. I wish that the Lord Advocate’ may delegate anybody to do our work as 
would, after the evidence of last year, much as we please. We do so now, and I 
reconsider this point. It is maps A po not the least objection in the world 
certain that under this Bill, if it passes, | at the present moment to send down three 
all big Bills will be kept here. Thejor four gentlemen “who are experienced 
evidence of the Chairman of Committees, |in affairs,” whatever that phrase may 
already referred to, is most interesting |be, so long as the ultimate decision re- 
upon that point. He took a sample of! mains in our hands, so long as we have 
the Scotch Bills of last year; but of 20|control and keep matters before us, so 
Scotch Bills, he said, only 12 would be/that we can have a word upon questions 
such as could be sent down for the pur-|of importance that arise. Where you 
poses of a local enquiry, but the eight have large questions involving a great 
biggest he would under any circumstances | deal of controversy, these local enquiries, 
have kept here; so that nearly half the I think, cannot diminish expense. Then 
Scotch Bills would be kept here, just as; I would wish to leave the question of 
they are at present. Since reading the| whether the matter must be fought out 
evidence of the Chairman of Committees, here, or whether it can be settled by a 
the promoters of the Bill have not in any | local enquiry in the hands of those who 
way attempted to alter the words which | are concerned in the Bill, and the pro- 
govern the definition of Bills to be ee pee Our habit has been in these 
down for local enquiry. They have kept| matters to proceed step by step, and when 
those words exactly as they were. The|we find an option is working properly 
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and successfully, to make it compulsory. 
I say the way*to establish a new and 
untried power is to give an optional power 
first, and if we find that it is winning the 
confidence of the country, then we can 
make the power permanent, and send 
before it everything with which we think 
it competent to deal. 


*Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON, (Leith 
Burghs) : It is evident from the discussion 
to which we have listened to-night, that 
there is a considerable divergence of 
opinion on both sides of the House with 
regard to the matter now under discus- 
sion, a divergency of opinion which does 
not seem to be mitigated since that 
which we had upon a similar matter 
last year. On the last occasion I said 
most of what I have to say upon the 
subject of the Bill, and I can assure the 
right honourable Gentlemen opposite that 
on this occasion I shall not take up the 
attention of the House for any length of 
time. But since the last discussion took 
place there has been a report of the 
Select Committee, and the Committee 
has, I think, laid claim to the fact that 
there is a choice between the panel which 
is proposed by the Government and the 
appointment of a Commission consisting 
of Members of Parliament to go to Scot- 
land to hold an enquiry into Private Bills 
there. I think last year, while the dis- 
cussion was going on, the honourable 
Gentlemen opposite made a good deal of 
fun of Members of Parliament going down 
to Scotland, and the. right honourable 
Gentleman, the First Lord, looked upon 
it as something very chimerical, but that 
has not been the view of the Select Com- 
mittee. The view of a _ substantial 
minority, at all events, after having in- 
quired into the matter, is that the con- 
stitution of the tribunal—that being the 
main point—that the tribunal shall be 
composed of Members of both Houses, 
and they point out that the public con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the tribunals, 
which has been extended to the House of 
Commons Committees in the past, would be 
accorded to a commission so constituted. 
The objections, which are analysed in the 
report, to a commission composed in that 
way, were that there might be an insuf- 
ficiency of Members of this House, and the 
Committee reported that that would not be 
so, and it is also suggested that there would 
not be a sufficiency of Peers, but I have 
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had an expression of opinion from certain | 


Mr. Parker Smith. 
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Peers who think that there would be no 
difficulty so faras the House of Lords is 
concerned. Therefore, if a Commission 
can be formed, the main objections to the 
procedure under this Bill would be re- 
medied. Why should we not have a com- 
mission composed of the Members of both 
Houses? That is the one point I would 
like to urge the Government tb consider. 
It cannot be denied by the right honour- 
able Gentleman that there are objections 
to the Bill as it stands. It may be said 
that there would be objections to any form 
of procedure, and with that I might 
possibly agree, but the main disadvantage 
of the devolution proposed by the Govern- 
ment would be remedied if you could have 
a Parliamentary Commission, and as it 
would be remedied in that way I do hope 
that even now at the eleventh hour the 
Government will reconsider its determina- 
tion to propose the panel as laid down in 
this Bill. The Secretary for Scotland is 
himself favourable to the proposal, and the 
evidence given before the Select Committee 
is so strongly in favour of a Parliamentary 
Commission that one is almost surprised 
that that form of procedure is not recom- 
mended in the Government Measure. The 
Bill as it is brought before the House is, I 
still think, founded on absolutely wrong 
lines. Devolution is essential, and I am 
quite against the honourable and learned 
Member opposite, who thinks that there is 
not a sufficient case for devolution. It is 
not a matter entirely of the integrity of 
the tribunal, it is a matter of the con- 
venience of the promoters and opponents 
of a Measure; the difficulty of small 
objectors coming up here, which has been 
so ably put forward by the Lord Advocate, 
is one with which I entirely sympathise. 
So far as the proposals of the Bill go, I 
am in entire sympathy with the objects of 
the Government, but |! am absolutely 
opposed to the procedure set up. The 
right honourable Gentleman, [ know, is 
against the idea of this tribunal being 
described as a Board, but it is a Board 
nevertheless which is proposed to be set 
up under this Bill.) A panel composed of 
“persons experienced in affairs” are to act 
as Commissioners under this Act. I want 
to know what “experience of affairs” the 
Commissioners should have. Will anybody 
assert that where there are salaries to be 
given away, unpaid Members of Parliament 
would be put upon the Commission, when 
paid Members could be placed upon 
it? It is no Party Question. But 
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men “experienced in affairs” might be | 
men who had some experience of sacrifices 
made by them for the Conservative Party, 
and their claims will be very strongly 
urged, and paid Members will be most 
certainly appointed, and only those 
Members who are so appointed will 
bring contentment. Therefore, I say 
that this proposal of the Government 
means a Board, and nothing but a 
Board, a new form of bureaucracy, a 
form of government which has been ex- 
tended to Scotland only too generally for 
many years past. It is not the fault of 
any one Government. I remember the 
right honourable Gentleman pointing out 
that considerable practice had been made 
in that direction by the Party on this side 
of the House. That is true ; but the diffi- 
culty on the part of Scotland, owing to 
the difficulty in getting adequate discus- 
sion of Scotch affairs in this House, is that 
a system of bureaucracy has crept in which 
is undesirable, and I oppose this proposal. 
Whilst I am entirely in favour of the 
principle of devolution, I am of opinion 
that it can only be satisfactorily carried 
out by Parliamentary devolution, and I 
shall always protest as earnestly as I can 
against this system of Boards and the per- 
petuation of this principle of bureaucracy. 





Mr. ORR-EWING (Ayr Burghs) : The | 
speech delivered by the honourable Mem-| 
ber is one which is in very strong contrast | 
to that delivered by the honourable 
Member for Stroud. The honourable 
Member was -hard pushed, because, as he 
said, all that he could say was that under 
this Measure important Bills would natur- 
ally be referred to the Private Bills Com- 
mittee, as at present. The honourable 
Member for Stroud drew a most horrible 
picture as to the mistaken policy in 
allowing such a thing as the alteration of 
criminal law without the sanction of Par- 
liament, and I think the honourable 
Member for Stroud was right, and that no 
such alteration should be allowed to be 
possible under this Bill Iam thankful to 
the Government for having brought in a 
Bill at all dealing with this matter in 
two consecutive Sessions. The Bill 
brought in last year was not accorded 
such a reception as to encourage the 
Government in taking further steps in 
the matter; but I am glad that the 
Opposition has been gauged at its proper 
value, and has not been taken by the 
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Government to be the true opinion of the 
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Scottish people. The Opposition this 
year is based upon the same lines as that 
of last year. Reughly speaking, there is 
no opposition to this Bill at all. Members 
on both sides of the Houses have agreed 
that in detail the Bill is a good one, 
and I do not think that in this House 
there is a single man who is an out and 
out opponent of the Bill. Last year it 
was referred to a Select Committee, who 
made some very valuable suggestions, 
most of which have been adopted. They 
objected to the panel of commission 
which the Government have encouraged, 
but every time a Bill has been brought 
in for the purpose of dealing with 
Private Bill legislation for Scotland, the 
panel of commission has always been 
objected to, and in my humble opinion, 
however the Bill might be drafted and 
whatever panel of commission might be 
set up, it always will be objected to. I 
think it would be mach more fair for 
honourable Members to say that they 
are not in favour of such a Bill and vote 
against it. The panel that it is proposed 
to set up is objected to, and I have 
heard honourable Members say that 
they would prefer that the whole of 
those who are on the panels should be 
Members of Parliament. The honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down said 
devolution is necessary, but if you had 
a panel composed entirely of Members 
of Parliament, would there be any 
devolution at all? and if you are to have 
all Members of Parliament, and if there is 
to be a local enquiry, are you going to 
send Scotch Members? because, if so, the 
honourable Member’ for Bridgeton 
knows perfectly well that you are going 
against the practice which applies here 
in appointing Members to the Committee 
on Private Bills because, as he knows 
perfectly well, if there is a Scotch Bilk 
to be dealt with, no Scotch Member 
is placed upon the Committee. These 
are all points to be considered in 
Committee, however, and I shall pass 
over that. Then there is the question 
of expense ; some contend that it would 
not be less than it is at present, and 
that it might be greater, but that is 
based on the assumption that Counsel 
will be brought from London to attend 
these enquiries, but it is admitted that 
there are several learned Gentlemen 
practising at the Scotch Bar who might 
be able to take charge of these matters, 
and I think we have only to look at 
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one specimen in this House to admit the|on the Ministerial side of the House, but 
force of the Scotch Bar, and there are|it is also a fact if we go through the 
many who sit on the other side of the| literature of this subject and the evidence 
House —the Member for Mid-Lanark, | and Report of last year and the Report of 
for instance—who show what Scottish| the Joint Committee in 1888, that it is 
lawyers can do. There is an instance | ineontestable that no healthy support can 
of a great railway Company which shows | be got from either of the Reports for this 
that they do not shun a local enquiry, | proposal. In the first place it seems to 
but in fact prefer it to an enquiry before|me that the whole reception of this 
the Private Bills Committee. | Measure and of the other measures which 
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I refer to | 
the Northern and South-Western Railway |have. preceded it are radically wrong. 
who wished to extend their line. They | This is not a Scottish Bill. It is a Bill 


did not come to this House, they preferred | which proposes in view of certain diffi- 


to have a local enquiry under the Light | 
Railways Commission. They are not) 
going to build a light railway, but a 
heavy railway. They had the option 
of coming up to this House or of taking 
the chances of a local enquiry. They 
preferred the latter. In matters of 
importance they are of advantage to 
small district or local authorities who | 
are prevented from bringing forward their | 
views because of the expense entailed | 
by coming up here. I have no doubt | 
that the utmost advantage will be taken 
of this Act by small districts, and that 
it will be of very great benefit to them. 
As regards the powers given to the 
Secretary for Scotland and the Chairman 
of the Boards and Committee of Ways 
and Means, there are some Members 
who think that some day or other we 
may have honourable Gentlemen very 
differently occupied to the way in which 
they are at present, and that they may 
be so saturated with revolutionary | 





business it is proposed to transfer ? 


culties and inconveniences, not only to 
those attending the inquiries of Bills by 
us, but also having regard to the increase 
of work in this House, to deal with the 
difficulty from two points of view, and to 
say that it regards Scotland alone, and 
that the proper line is to divide up 
business by nationalities, is not in accord- 
ance at all with the Report of the Joint 
Committee of 1888 or with the full 
burden and spirit of the evidence given 
last year. In the first place, what is the 
On 
an average it amounts to between 10 and 
14 applications for legislation every year, 
and the proposal of this Bili is to set up 
what the honourable Member for Leith 
called a new Board and a new Department, 
with additional officials to deal with this 
microscopic amount of business which 
would only give a microscopic amount of 
relief either to this House or in the 
direction in which relief is sought by 
Scotland. It is said that there is much 


principles as to over-ride the interests|evidence of the wish of Scotland to have 
of private individuals and other bodies.|this Measure. I confess I have utterly 
I think we might take the other view | failed for years to distinguish any real 
because the class of Gentleman who) tendency or desire on the part of Scotland 





occupies so important a position is likely 
to be such that that is never likely to 
occur. I thank the Government for 
bringing in this Bill, and I trust that 
they may be able to carry it through, 
as I am certain that it will not only 
prove to be of inestimable advantage 
to Scotland herself, but it will also be 
to England and to Ireland, inasmuch 
as it will relieve this House from 
dealing with a vast amount of Scotch 
business with which it has now to deal. 


Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar): The 
honourable Member who has just sat 
down has delivered a very luminous and 
interesting speech, but, Mr. Speaker, not 
only is it the fact that this measure has 
received a very lukewarm reception, even 


Mr. Orr-Ewing. 





for a measure of this kind at all. The 
people of Scotland do recognise what has 
been recognised in one Act of Purliament 
after another for the last ten years—that 
there are a great many small matters of 
business and legislation for which they do 
not wish to come to this House at all, 
and the House has recognised that by 
giving definite prescribed and therefore 
safe powers to smaller municipalities in 
these matters. The last instance was in 
the Public Health Act of 1897, where for 
many purposes under the Act detailed in 
Parts 2 and 3, the powers of the Act 
which include the provision of mortuaries, 
hospitals, drains, sewers and various other 
matters of expenditure, were given in a 
definite, prescribed and very safe way to 
local Municipalities, and they obtained 
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all. In that sense the people of Scotland 
do wish further devolution and an ex: 
tension of powers, but when it comes to a 
matter of considering whether improve- 
ment can be made in the procedure of this 


House, we are dealing with matters of an 


entirely different magnitude and con- 
struction wholly absent from these minor 
matters, which can be safely given over to 
these local bodies to be dealt with. 
Perhaps I may say a word in continuation 


as to what the people of Scotland really | 


want. They object to nothing in the 
present procedure except the expense. 
There is no objection to the tribunal 
whatever, and I fail to see how this Bill 
is going to remove the burden of the 
expense which now falls on the people of 
Scotland. It is right enough and perfectly 
true, if you choose to have‘a tribunal of 
Commissioners of this kind established, 
which would have a great deal of work to 
do, and which would be distributed over 
ditferent parts of the United Kingdom, 
that there might be a saving of expense, 
but as it stands at present the applications 
for Provisional Orders which will come 
before this new tribunal being about 12, 
it is impossible for the Government to 


. . | 
show that there would be any saving in 
expense in its establishment when com- | 


pared with the present state of things. I 
have been through the applications this 
year with the officials of the House and 
they come to 14, which I understand is a 
heavy number, the usual number of 
Provisional Orders from Scotland being 
about 12. I am perfectly well aware of 
the fact that the fees of the House are 
not exacted on Provisional Orders, but 
the real burthen of expense comes from 
two sources, one the fees of the House, 
and the other the elaborate notices which 
have hitherto been customary in these 
matters. Then I come back to the point 
I have already mentioned. Where we 


could have a saving would be, if matters | 
of business could be safely relegated to 


Scotland and Ireland and other parts of the 
United Kingdom you would have no fees 
to pay and you would have less elaborate 
machinery as regards advertisement 
notices and everything else. In the 
general objections to this Measure I share 
most heartily, chief among them being 
that we are more or less handing over 
legislation from the cognisance of this 
House. After all there is a distinct 
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the object. which they wished to obtain in, 
that way without coming to this House at | 


tendency, so far as I can observe, to clear 
taatters out of this House. Everything 
that comes before Parliament nowadays, 


\as far as details and arrangement of 


business are concerned, is left to the 
particular Department concerned. In 
Educational matters a very wide dis- 
cretion is given to the Department, and in 
this matter of Private Bill procedure also 
it is quite possible that in a few years a 
very large amount of work will be left to 
a Department. A tendency is growing up 
and developing in many of these Depart- 
ments of legislation and administration 
which perhaps we did not anticipate. 
It is a great loss to the House and the 
country that these matters are removed 
from its scope as public interest in them 
is killed, and I think generally it is a 
great pity that this tendency should not 
be more definitely recognised, and if 
necessary combated. There is a further 
point I should like to mention. It seems 
to be assumed by some _ honourable 
Members on this side, and I am sorry to 
find myself in disagreement with them, 
that all objections to this Measure would 
be removed if the tribunal were a_peri- 
patetic commission of Members of Parlia- 
ment. That would not at all meet the 
difficulty. Whatever may be the work 
done by individual Members of Parlia- 
ment, it cannot be contended for a 
moment that the responsibility and the 
work falling on them are not increasing 
every year. There are complaints made 
frequently in this House that opportunity 
is not given for the discussion of this and 
that subject, that public attention is not 
turned to certain proposals, such as the 
Indian Budget and other matters. I think 
it would hardly be likely to commend itself 
to the House that a joint or a single com- 
mittee of Members of Parliament should 
be constituted as a tribunal. What an 
extraordinary position we should be iu! 
Take an application for a Provisional 
Order for public land. Under the Act, if 
there is an inquiry, I apprehend it would 
be undertaken by an Inspector. Surely 
it is not contemplated that this Parlia- 
mentary, peripatetic tribunal should hold 
a local inquiry of not very much greater 
magnitude than that carried out by an 
Inspector. It is improbable that the two 
Houses would ever consent to such a 
proposal as.that. Dealing with the sub- 
ject matter of this Bill, we are dealing 
with very unimportant business. It may 
be a very important and necessary thing 
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to consider the necessity for a change of 
procedure in this House, but as a matter 
of fact the original proposal of the Joint 
Committee of 1888 did not proceed on 
the lines of this Bill at all. It proceeded 
on lines of general relief and general 
change in the business of the House. 
As it is now, there is a strange disin- 
clination on the part of large munici- 
palities to come in under this Bill, and 
whether an option is given by the 
Government or not, those powerful bodies 
will have the greatest objection to con- 
ducting their legislation in this manner. 
I have no doubt the Government will be 
ready to give way to them on that point, 
but it will reduce the scope of the Bill by 
three-fourths of the business, as 95 per 
cent. of private business belongs to large 
municipalities and to the railway com- 
panies. The line on which the Committee 
of 1888 proceeded was a line of general 
relief to the House. If the House has 
too much Private Bill business to do, let it 
secure relief by handing over all the 
railway business to a permanent tribunal, 
and as a corollary to the relief, to extend 
the powers of the smaller municipalities 
and local authorities throughout the United 
Kingdom. That is the right line to 
follow. If we seriously intend to take up 
this question of Private Bill Procedure, we 
have no right to make an experiment on 
Scotland. I do not believe from the evi- 
dence that there is any wish for this or 
that method of procedure in Scotland. 
As a matter of fact, there have been four 
or five Bills since the Joint Committee of 
1888, and I very respectfully blame the 
Government for bringing forward another 
of these Measures without giving us any 
indication that they have any mind of 
their own or policy in the matter, or that 
they are prepared to stick to the Measure. 
I think we are entitled to ask for some 
guidance. Year after year the same 
wretched proposal is brought before the 
House, and last year not a word. was said 
upstairs in hearty support of it. The 
Lord Advocate with most admirable skill 
endeavoured to minimise all kinds of diffi- 
culties and to reconcile, as far as he could, 
all kinds of disagreements, but no 
one reading the evidence could say 
with confidence that the Government 
proposed any real solution. I am strongly 
in favour of devolution so long as it can 
be wisely and safely applied, but I am also 
in favour of doing nothing which would 
interfere with the procedure of this House, 


Captain Sinclair. 
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which has hitherto given satisfaction. It 
is because I wish for devolution rather 
than any of the expedients mentioned in 
the Debate, and because I believe the Bill 
to be feeble and wrong in principle, that I 
intend to vote against it. 


*Mr. COURTNEY : The honourable and 
gallant Member who has just sat down has 
recognised that the subject-matter of this 
Bill is not one affecting Scotland alone. 
It affects Scotland in the first instance, 
and I may be excused for venturing to in- 
trude on what is mainly a Scotch Debate, 
because the subject is one I have thought 
over for a very long time, and I was a 
Member of the Committee which consi- 





dered it last year. The honourable and 
jlearned Member for Stroud stated in a 
| very able speech that all his large experi- 
ence and hard reasoning on the subject- 
| matter of this Bill, had led him to a conclu- 
| sion entirely in favour of the principle of the 
| existing system, with perhaps some amend- 
‘ments in detail. A more conservative 
| argument in favour of things as they are 
has rarely been addressed to this House. 
| My own consideration has led me toa very 
| different conclusion. I hold the opinion 
| very strongly that it is necessary to re- 
move, so far as possible and as much as 
possible, Private Bill business from this 
| House. No mere changes in detail would 
seriously affect the mischief. So long as 
the procedure in connection with private 
business is inextricably connected with the 
business of this House, at almost every 
stage, so long must it be uncertain, dilatory, 
and costly. The initial stage is connected 
with the sittings of this House, some of the 
things to be done by the Bill have to be 
referred to the House, and finally the Bill 
has again to be sanctioned by the House, 
so that the whole proposal is connected 
with the Parliamentary Session. That in 
itself must add to the expense, but. what 
is more, it affects these proposals with an 
air of mystery. They are shrouded in 
some measure from parties in the country 
who are mainly interested, and who look 
on going to Parliament asa great business 
which involves considerable expense. 
Simple matters of local interest, which 
might be settled in accord with local feel- 
ing at very slight expense if removed 


from reference to this House, must 
and will remain accompanied with 
all those drawbacks so long as 


their connection with this House exists. 











What are the reasons why my honourable 
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and learned Friend upholds things as they , subject after another from the ordinary 
are? He said this is a Legislature. We/course of procedure here, and they are 
are a legislative body and therefore we| investigated by departmental agents of 
are bound to maintain our legislative | the Board of Trade or the Home Office, 


authority. In the first place by far the 
larger part of this Private Bill business is 
a litigation 
private rights of ownership possessed by 
a particular person and the claim made 
by another person to divest him on terms 
of compensation of that ownership for 
purposes of local utility. That cannot 
be called legislation except by a very 
strained interpretation of the term. It is 
a comparison of the rélative claims of 
private persons, one moving in the public 


instituted between the | 


| and on the report of those agents that a 
/case is proved the Provisional Order is 
drawn up and is passed through the 
'House. My honourable and learned 
| Friend does not object to that. But a 
great many cases of the same character 
are still excluded, and they are excluded 
by some technical or accidental differeace 
which excludes the jurisdiction of a par- 
ticular department although there is no 
differeuce whatever in the principle. A 
case came under my own notice last year. 





interest and claiming the interests of the} A borough wanted to take over a Water 
other who is resisting that claim. The|Company established in the borough. 
House at large generally leaves the whole| Under a private Act it would have been 
business to be argued by the persons for| able to have done so by a Provisional 
and against the application before a/ Order and would have saved money, but 
tribunal upstairs chosen as a judicial) unfortunately the Company had some 
tribunal, and with whose conclusion the | provision affecting the right of a land- 
House refuses to interfere. In nine caseSs| owner in the next parish, and although 
out of ten the process is a judicial pro-| Parliament cannot touch his interests at 
ceeding, and what happens in the House |all, it was necessary to resort to the 
does not affect the essential part of the | procedure of an Act of Parliament. It is 
procedure upstairs. My honourable and not quite accurate to describe the present 
learned Friend referred to cases where| proposal as a development of the Pro- 
bodies applied for powers exceeding or at| visional Order plan, as the essence of that 
variance with the general law, but I do| plan is that there should be a reference 
not suppose that under the form this Bill to Parliament in the last resort. But in 
will ultimately take all proposals for! this Bill such reference depends on the 
private Bills will be at once referred to| Chairmen of the two Houses and the 
external tribunals. My honourable and | Secretary for Scotland. But I am pre- 
learned Friend assumes that will be| pared to say that in many cases the 
so, but it is not so in the Bill as it! Provisional Order might wisely and judi- 
stands. It is true that the first clause | ciously be altered by making it a fixed 
says everything should be done in a/|Order. I cite in support of that the 
particular fashion, but a subsequent! experience we have had under the Light 
clause provides for an elimination and/ Railways Act. Under the Act Bills are 
discretion on the part of the Chairmen made Private Acts by the sanction of the 
of the two Houses and the Secretary for| Department after inquiry by the Com- 
Scotland, and I can see that such applica-| missioners, and I have never heard any 
tions as that of a municipal authority for criticism of a hostile character in reference 
extra police regulations are of a character to such a procedure. If therefore we go 





to be retained in this House. The safe- 
guards on which my honourable and 
learned Friend relies are extremely illusory. 
Take an illustration of what our Committees 
have done. There was the Eastbourne 
case, which perplexed magistrates so much 
that we had to have it back here to be 
undone. We said we did not do it, that 
it was done by a Committee, and that the 
House at large would not have permitted 
it if it had known it was being done. That 
is an illustration of the sort of control we 
now exercise. Our own experience has 
jed bit by bit to the abstraction of one 


Z 


on the Provisional Order system, as under 
the Light Railways Act, we shall simply 
leave Provisional Orders to be confirmed 
‘by the Department after hearing, if 
necessary, the parties who have appeared 
| before the Commissioners and who may 
|appear again before the Department, 
|That is satisfactory in cases under the 
Light Railways Act. Then the question 
lis raised :—Is it sufficient to have this 
control so exercised without reference to 
Parliament? An _ honourable learned 
Gentleman insisted upon having Par- 
liamentary control, though he would 
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accept the preliminary investigation 
of the facts before a local tribunal. 
Now, what is the nature of the Parlia- 
mentary control? That Parliamentary 
control is to be combined with local in- 
vestigation by sending down a deputation 
from the House to make inquiry. I do 
not stop to ask whether it was possible to 
get the Members to go down. I think the 
honourable and gallant Gentleman who 
has just sat down was quite right, and 
certainly with regard to it the Chair- 
man of Committee of Selection, and 
the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the other House, last year 
pronounced that that plan could not be 
worked. Let it be supposed that the 
suggestion of the honourable and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Border Burghs 
is put into operation, and that you send 
down a deputation to investigate. Is 
their investigation and conclusion to be 
final or not? Nothing was said upon 
that point by the honourable Member for 
Border Burghs. 


Mr. T. SHAW: I am afraid the right 
honourable Gentleman did not follow the 
latter part of my argument. The Joint 
Committee of both Houses should give 
what I call a first and final verdict on 
the matter. 


*Mr. COURTNEY: In that case it 
would pass the Order. It would not 
be a Provisional Order, but a final Order. 
I want to repudiate the notion that you 
get under that any Parliamentary control, 
for you only get the control of four 
Members of Parliament, and how can it 
be said that these four Members represent 
the mind of Parliament? What assur- 
ance have you got that their action is the 
action which Parliament would take? All 
you can say is that they have been trans- 
planted, for they may arrive at a totally 
different conclusion from that which 
Parliament in its wisdom would arrive at. 
All that would be secured is the bringing 
of a number of minds familiar with Parlia- 
mentary experience to the discussion of 
the question, but that control could be 
secured by the supervision of the chiefs 
of the Government Departments, with the 
assistance of the three of the chief Parlia- 
mentary Officials, after being examined by 
such a body as the Light Railways Com- 
mission. It could be secured by the Board 
of Trade, acting through its President, 
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also connected—with Parliament, if you 
bring that Parliamentary atmosphere into 
the consideration of the question, for then 
they are responsible to this House. You 
do in that way secure that Parliamentary 
touch and contact which the honourable 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Border Burghs desires. Upon these 
grounds I have arrived at the conclusion 
that what is wanted would be secured by 
having the appropriate Bills sent to be 
tried by a local tribunal, which I believe 
would be quite sufficient for the purpose 
if it was analogous to the Light Railways 





Commission ; and after such an inquiry 
| it might be considered by the Department 
' responsible for that business and reported 
_to this House, the heads of which are in 
|touch with Parliamentary life. That is 
| necessary if a concession is wanted to the 
| feelings and jealousies which animate this 
| House, and you may require that the final 
| stage of the Bill should not be left at the 
| official stage, but should be brought before 
| the House. How rarely in the experience 
lof the Light Railways Act is there any 
|question of a Provisional Urder being 
| ratified, and you certainly have to consult 
| the feelings of this House by first restrict- 
| ing the question to go for consideration to 
these external tribunals in the fashion I 
have stated. As to these external tri- 
bunals, this is the question in the Bill 
before us. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Durham said it was a scandal 
that we should go on for so many 
years without making any progress, but 
I think with that motive we shall 
carry this Bill through and make a 
start. I believe that we shall still 
find many of the proposals of this Bil 
to be redundant, if not encumbrances, and 
they will be dropped, and we shall work 
through experience with the simpler 
system. Of course, I concur in the 
criticism of my honourable and learned 
Friend the Member for Stroud as to the 
Chairmen of Committees as they are intro- 
duced in this Bill. I myself, if I were 
Chairman of Ways and Means, should be 
most reluctant to undertake the first task 
of separating the Bills which are received 
under the Bill to be sent before the 
tribunal, but when we came to the ques- 
tion of picking out and choosing those 
25 Gentlemen—who are at least 22 Gentle- 
men too many—when we get these 25 
Gentlemen, and I am called upon by the 
noble Lord, the Chairman of Committees 











who is connected—and whose Secretary is| in the other House, and the Secretary for- 


Mr. Courtney. 
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Scotland-as to the choice of those Gentle- ; of trade and of our country in many ways. 
men, I feel that I should abandon my | This scheme, such as it is, will, I have no 
part of the business in despair. I do not | doubt, be accepted for the reason stated 
know how anyone could bring the neces-|by my honourable and learned Friend, 
sary knowledge to the transaction of that| the Member for Durham, that .something 
very delicate function of choice, and) must be done. We want to see 
certainly the Chairman of this and the the Bill through, therefore let it go 
other House have quite enough work on / through, and let it be tried. It will do no 
their hands without being troubled with | harm, and it will do some good. It will 
this other duty of making this choice. | create a simpler form of machinery in the 
May I ask the Lord Advocate for an future, and I accept this Bill as an experi- 
explanation of a very small matter? Butit | ment which will lead to a beneficial con- 
is a new point, and it may be of great | clusion. 

importance in the Bill, for everything in 
an Act of Parliament is significant, and| Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: In spite 
the judges are bound to give significance |of what was said by the honourable 
to everything, and if they find a variation) Member for Leeds and the honour- 
of phraseology in one part as compared|able Member for Forfarshire, I can- 
with another, they endeavour to attach|not help feeling that I am in a 
some meaning to it out of deference to|much better position this year than [ 
the intention of Parliament. Now in the | occupied when I had to defend the Bill 





fourth clause of this Bill it is provided 
that the Chairmen of Committeesof the two 
Houses are to act jointly with the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, and in another place it 
is provided that the Secretary for Scot- 
land is to act jointly with the Chairmen 
of Committees. If it means the same 
thing we had better have the same form, 
but if it means different things then I 
should have thought that it would have 
been better for the Secretary for Scotland 
to have chosen the 25 Gentlemen, and the 


which was introduced last year. My 
right honourable Friend who has just sat 
down has said, near the end of his speech, 
that he does not think anybody is ena- 








Chairmen of Committees to have given 


moured of this Bill, but I recognise in 
that that my right honourable Friend has 
said so many pleasant things about it that 
it was quite impossible that he should not 
have a relapse before he sat down. I 
remember that last year he enjoined me 
to be of good courage, and intimated that 
he was very anxious to have what is de- 
scribed as a day out cross-examining the 





their approval. I confess that in my | Chairman and the Secretary for Scotland. 
judgment the electing of these 25 is a| We agreed with him, and he had his day, 
mistake. You may select this number, | or rather his days, and the result is that he 
but before five years are over I think that | has come back and has practically entirely 
you will find that they are 22 too many. | blessed this Bill, only that he looks for- 
I think the proper plan would be to select | ward to the Bill only as a prelude to his own 
two or three Commissioners, such as the | scheme, which is that of taking the machi- 
Light Railway Commissioners; and in ‘nery of the Bill as it is, but changing the 
reference to their conclusion discretion Commission proposed to a permanent 
might be exercised just as is the case with Commission with a smaller number of 
the President of the Board of Trade in| Members. No doubt, nominally, of these 
reference to light railways, the Secretary | Amendments before the House, there is an 
for Scotland being responsible to this) Amendment which, I suppose, in form is 
House. By this means we may arrive at | destructive to the proposition that the 
something which may be of great use to| Bill be now read a second time. If the 
all parts of the country, to Ireland and to| honourable Baronet who moved the 
England as well as to Scotland. The| Amendment had devoted himseif seriously 
honourable Gentleman who has just sat | to his Amendment, I should have thought 
down complained that Scotland was being it necessary to point out that really the 
made the base of this experiment. They present scheme is, at any rate, a great 
are a wise people, and they desire in other | improvement upon our present Parliamen- 
matters that their affairs should be|tary procedure, because, while at present 
managed in a different fashion, and I only | there is practically no possibility of any 
wish my own countrymen felt the same|Scotch Member having any say on a 
resentment against the present system, | Scotch Bill, under the scheme of this Bill 
which is a hindrance to the development | there would at least be the possibility. 
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I should have thought it necessary to 
point out that his Amendment does not 
deal with any grievances, because there 
has been no complaint from Scotland that 
Scotch private legislation has been dealt 
with by Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
Welshmen, rather than by Scotchmen. 
But, as honourable Members know, the 
complaint has been of a perfectly different 
description. I am, however, entirely re- 
lieved from bearing upon these topics, be- 
cause honourable Members who were in the 
House when the honourable Member for the 
Bridgeton Division moved his Amendment 
will recognise that he moved it in a speech 
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which was not against the Second Reading 


of the Bill at all, but was really a speech | 
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the principle of the Bill altogether. But 
at the same time I do not propose to 
shelter myself on that plea, but I shall 
deal as shortly as I can with some of the 
arguments put forward by the honourable 
Member. I agree with him and others in 
saying that it is not a Scottish question. 
It is a House of Commons question. My 
honourable Friend’s chief argument is 
this, and I hope I am putting it fairly : 
He said that the primary difficulty was 
that the subject-matter of other Private 
Bills was legislation, and he said, for I 
put down his words at the time, “I object 
to this wholesale transfer to a mere oflicial 
tribunal of this power of legislation.” 
Now I ask, is it a fair description of what 


which proposed a Committee Amendment, | is effected under the provisions of this 


namely, to take the Bill as it stands and | 
to alter the constitution of the tribunals | 


by making it entirely consist of Members | 


of Parliament. That Amendment was 


seconded by the honourable Member for | 


Caithness in a speech which showed such 
a total disregard or ignorance of the pro- 


visions of the Bill that I really cannot) 


follow his arguments at all. It is suffi- 
cient to say that he describes the Bill as 
giving Ministers power to grant conces- 
sions, and he illustrated that by a refer- 
ence so unfortunate that I am glad to 
think his withdrawal has dispensed with 
any necessity for my dealing with that 
speech. But the real speech against the 
Second Reading of the Bill was delivered 
by my honourable Friend behind me, the 
Member for Stroud. Well, I am not 
altogether surprised at that speech, be- 
cause the honourable and learned Member 
was well content with the way Private 
Bill legislation was now carried on, and 
we all remember where he was cradled 
and where he was bred. My honourable 
Friend was particularly anxious to make 
it clear that his speech was not entirely 
of a negative character, but that it was 
somewhat of a positive nature, But 
after all, what was the nature of his 
criticism, and what was his counsel of 
perfection? I put it to the House 
that his counsel of perfection was this: 
“Leave procedure exactly as it is, and 
reduce all fees except counsel’s.” But at 
the same time, my honourable Friend no 
doubt supported his view in a speech of 
very great ability. I may rest myself 
contented upon the fact that he has not 
had, I think, any support except from the 
honourable and gallant Member for For- 
farshire, in the direction of going against 


Mr. Graham Murray. 


Bill, to say that it is a wholesale transfer 
of powers to a mere official tribunal? 
I want to deal with this argument that 
there is no right to delegate what is 
really legislative work. The honourable 
Member for Stroud went on to say that 
delegation is only proper when the work 
is not legislative, but merely administra- 
tive or judicial, and as an illustration of 
what is properly judicial he cited the case 
of Divorce Bills. Iam quite aware that 
the honourable Member for Durham and 
my right honourable Friend who has just 
sat down, take exception to my honour- 
able Friend the Member for Stroud’s 
definition of what is really legislative 
work. Their argument was very plain, 
and I will leave that argument where it 
is. But Jet me pass that, and let me 
suppose that the honourable Member for 
Stroud is right. I take simply his own 
criterion, that is, the criterion of the 
Divorce Bills. Does the honourable 
Member not see that every word of his 
own speech is an absolute condemnation 
of the Provisional Order system? He does 
not object to the Provisional Order 
system ; he does not deny that by Pro- 
visional Orders you can get Gas and 
Water Bills, and Bills relating to piers and 
harbours. Now I ask him, is gas a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, or is a harbour or 
a pier a question of guilty or not guilty? 
And yet, tested by his own idea of @ 
Divorce Bill, it is perfectly wrong for this. 
House to have delegated its powers on 
questions of gas or water or harbours and 
piers, in the matter of a Provisional 
Order. 





Mr. CRIPPS: I must point out that 
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the Provisional Order power has not been; Mr. STUART WORTLEY: But how 
delegated. about the Third Reading ? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: My honour-| Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I was 
able Friend draws a distinetion between|dealing with my honourable Friend’s 
Provisional Orders, because he said that in| Second Reading argument as to control, 
Provisional Orders you have control, and} and he gave as an illustration one of the 
under this system you have no control, | Bills of this year. I remember the Bill 
and he further said, “I want a real and! which took most time this year was the 
not a sham control.” I cannot help| London Water Biil, and there was a very 
thinking that my argument up to this|long discussion upon it, and there were 
point is justifiable, becarse the question | great questions raised as to whether it 
of whether the control 1s effectuated or | was right that the County Council should 
not, is a question of the provisions of the| be the water authority, and whether they 
Bill. My point is that my honourable | should go as far as Wales for water. But 
Friend’s view is right, that if delegation of | how was that solved? It was not solved 
anything which was not either purely | by this House coming to a determination 
administrative or purely judicial, such as|on the question of monopoly trading. It 
divorce work, is wrong, then it was wrong | was solved by the old expedient of saying 
to have given up the control of procedure | that the proposals of the water company 
and allowed people to proceed by way of |should go upstairs, and that something 
Provisional Order in regard to gas, water, | else should be put in after the Commis- 
piers, and harbours. Then I come to the | sion had reported. Now let me come to 
question as to whether there is a sacrifice | the question as to whether there is a 
of control, which sacrifice you do not find | sacrifice of control in this Bill which we 
in the P rovisional Order system, but|do not find under the Provisional Order 
before I come to that, let me say that | system, and the question which was 
there is one form of control which myjasked me in reference to the control of 
honourable Friend seems to attach|the Third Reading by my right honour- 
particular weight to, and that is in/able Friend the Member for Sheffield : 
reference to discussions on question of! What is the difference between the system 
principle on the Second Reading. I) under this Bill and the system of Confir- 
think it has already been pointed out by} mation Bills and Provisional Orders? 
the honourable Member for Durham, that | There is one difference, and one difference 
anything more unsatisfactory than ajalone. In the case of there being oppo- 
Second Reading discussion and division | sition, it is an absolute right on the part 
on a Private Bill in this House can|of the opponent to insist that there 
scarcely be imagined. You do not know/should be a Confirmation Bill in this 
anything about it, and you find that you} House which he may oppose, and upon 
have been more or less “ peppered” with | which he gets the verdict of this House. 
literature on both sides; you are button-|Of course I am quite aware that the 
holed in the Lobby in a way which;you | actual inquiry, when the Bill comes 
never are in regard to a Public Bill, and | before this House, is not the old method 
our ideas are in a state of confusion when | of two inquiries—one by each House—but 
we go into one Lobby or the other. But it is an inquiry before a hybrid Committee 
besides that, what is the argument which|of both Houses. That, of course, is a 
generally prevails upon the question | distinction of principle, and does not 
whether one is to vote “aye” or “no”|concern the question of Parliamentary 
on a Private Bill? Is it this great ques-|control. Therefore, I think my right 
tion of principle which is supposed to be} honourable Friend the Member for Bod- 
amalgamated in the Bill? I think the | min made a slip when he said that by 
real question which determines votes on/|the assent of the Secretary for Scotland 
the Second Reading of a Private Bill is, | there would be a Confirmation Bill. If 
“Shall we give them a chance of getting | there is opposition, the opponents have 
upstairs?” That is the question upon|an absolute right in the Confirmation 
which the Measure turns in this House, | Bill which will necessarily be presented, 
and accordingly, I say, the Second Read-|and they have an opportunity of coming 
ing control in this House, though theo-|and opposing the Measure before this 
retically and nominally perfect, is prac-| House. If the intention to give that 
tically no control at all. right to opponents is not expressed in 
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the Bill, it will be amended so that it 
will do so. I am quite aware that one 
loophole still remains. It is quite true 
that merely vexatious memorials may be 
put forward simply with the idea of 
gaining time; and I am aware that that 
one loophole still remains. It is quite 
true, however, that under the procedure 
of this Bill, if there is no opposition, then 
you do not need a Confirmation Bili, and 
at once the Provisional Order becomes 
law, and that theoretically does away 
with the control of Parliament. But 
for all practical purposes, what is the 
difference between that system and the 
Provisional Order system at present? If 
a Provisional Order or a Confirmation 
Bill is unopposed, what happens to it? 
It goes before the Unopposed Committee, 
and no possible opponents are asked to 
attend there, and it appears on the 
Papers of this House, and it is passed 
in the ordinary way as an Unopposed 
Bill. My honourable Friend has had a 
wide experience in these matters, but I 
will challenge the honourable Member for 
Stroud to produce any one case where a 
Member of this House has suddenly inter- 
posed and has raised a discussion in order 
to show the control of Parliament upon 
an unopposed Confirmation Bill. If it 
has not done so, the position is exactly 
the same under the one system as under 
the other. 1 may pass over, I think, 
some of the arguments of my honourable 
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inquiries stimulate objections. Iam not 
at all astonished that that is the view of 
the Town Clerk of Dundee. I know no 
man who is so sorry to meet somebody 
who can be as big as himself, as the Town 
Clerk of Dundee, and he is entirely on 
the side of the big battalions, and there- 
fore I do not wonder that he objects to 
the provision. But the local inquiry and 
control we believe are best secured by 
the Provisional Order system; and [ 
would like to remind honourable Members 
upon this matter that we do not stand 
exactly where we did last year, for at 
least we have the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee. I would 
just like to remind the House of what the 
Select Committee said. The honourable 
Member for Forfarshire cannot find in the 
Select Committee’s Report anything in 
favour of the Bill. I do not think he can 
have read the Report. What do they say! 
And this, remember, is a unanimous 
Report— 


“The present Bill differs from all former Bills 
in respect that it does not propose to alter the 
procedure in respect to Provisional Order Bills, 
but rather seeks to provide a method of obtaining 
Provisional Orders which shall have the effect of 
an Act of Parliament in all cases subject to such 
procedure, leaving other matters to be dealt 
with by Private Bill. By an almost unanimous 
decision, your Committee came to the conclusion 
that the scheme of the Bill is preferable to any 
scheme not embodying the Provisional Order 
system.” 





Friends, because they are arguments, 
concerning the demands which are made | 
on the time of Members of this House, | 
and it is only a matter of justice | 
to say that I do not put forward this | 
Bill on those grounds. The rea) truth 
is, as the honourable Member for Dum- 
fries has said, that the gist of what is 
wanted is the provision for a local inquiry. 
And remember the local inquiry is 
anxiously wanted by people in Scotland, 
not only upon the question of expense, 
but for other reasons too. They think 
that in many cases the tribunal which will 
conduct the local inquiry will have a 
greater chance of making itself acquainted 
with the true circumstances of the case 
than a tribunal sitting far away, and they 
think also that it will give those oppor- 
tunities of appearance on the part of the 
small opponents of Bills which they do | 
not get under the present system. ‘The | 
honourable Member for Aberdeenshire | 
quoted a sentence of the Town Clerk of 
Dundee, in which he said that local 


Mr. Graham Murray. 


Well, that unanimity I think is very fairly 
reflected in the Debate in this House to- 
night. Honourable Members may laugh; 
but who has spoken? Of course I agree 
that the honourable Member for Stroud 
is against it, and the honourable Member 
for Forfarshire is against it, but on the 
other side the honourable Member for 
Dumfries is entirely in favour of this 
Bill, and I acknowledge with great plea- 
sure the services which I think the 
honourable Member for the Border Burghs, 
who, as I understood, spoke in the name 
of the Bench upon which he sits, and who 
undoubtedly advised [Sir H. Camppett- 
BANNERMAN dissented |—well, the right 
honourable Gentleman shakes bis head, 
and I am very sorry to find he has gone 
back from that benevolent mood. | will 
take the right honourable Member as only 
representing himself. But he at any rate 
advised those who sat near him to vote 
for the Second Reading, and the tone 
undoubtedly of his speech was entirely in 
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favour of the Bill as a Bill, though no 
doubt with an appeal to us to alter our 
views upon the questiori of the constitu- 
tion of the tribunal. But that is not, of 
course, subversive to the principle of the 
Bill, or against the Second Reading of it. 
He also, I think very rightly, called 
attention to the fact that it is really out 
of the question to say that this is any 
taking away of the constitutional right of 
Scotchmen to apply to Parliament, and 
that what is done under the Bill leaves 
them still the right to apply to Parlia- 
ment, although in a somewhat altered 
name. He was not quite sure that he 
quite approved of section 2, because, 
he said, he thought that rather cut down 
the privilege of local inquiry. But I 
may remind him that the reason for 
section 2 is this. It is not only the 
one which he seemed to give, that we 
were anxious to move one step at a 
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Mr. MUNRO - FERGUSON: The 
third Member may be paid also under the 
Act. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Yes, in the 
event of his not being a Member of either 
House of Parliament. I am sure the 
honourable Member must see why that 
clause is put in. We had, of course, to 
make some arrangement with the Treasury, 
and the view was, that any Member of 
Parliament who served ought not to be 
paid, and accordingly the phraseology, 
“not being Members of either House of 
Parliament,” is only really a rider upon 
the power of payment, and has not any- 
thing to do with the suggestion as to what 
are to be the numbers of the Members of 
the Commission as between Members of 
Parliament and other people. There is 





/no such suggestion intended, and if these 
words are in any way misleading, we shall 





ne 
in 








time, and not entirely to abolish the| be most happy to alterthem. The reason 
old system, but it was also this, that for the third Member is that, of course, 
we do recognise the necessity of Parlia- there might be circumstances m which we 
mentary control. We have been very cannot get a Member of Parliament, and 
anxious in framing the provisions of | then we do not want our scheme to break 
this Bill to maintain Parliamentary con- | down, and so it was necessary to make 
trol, and to keep in this House those | provision in exceptional circumstances for 
things which we think ought to be kept | the possible payment of the third Member. 
in this House, and accordingly we have | At any rate, I can assure the House that 
included the Provisional Orders in this certainly in the mind of the framers of 
scheme instead of making it a scheme of ‘the Bill there was no intention to suggest 
Private Bill legislation altogether. That|that the ordinary constitution of the 
brings me to the other question which has | Commission should be two paid Members 
been alluded to, and which really is my | to one unpaid Member, nor was there any 
honourable Friend’s only real objection to| idea that Members of Parliament should 
the Bill, and that is the constitution of | be so very limited in number as honourable 
the Commission. May I say here, first of Members have thought. The honourable 
all, that quite inadvertently we have in- Member for the Border Burghs said par- 
fected honourable Members with a certain | ticularly that he feared that any tribunal 
misapprehension as to the constitution composed of anyone else but Members of 
of this Commission. They have fastened | Parliament would be hampered by prece- 
their eyes upon the clause in italics,|dent, and you would have a conflict 
sub-section 2 of section 5, which is a/| between the decisions of the tribunal and 
Treasury Clause, which provides payment | what he called the general feeling of 
for two of the Commissioners, not being | public opinion as represented by Members 
Members of either House of Parliament, | of this House. May I point out to him 
and they have read that as if by that|that, after all, the panel is only to be 
we necessarily meant that there were | fixed for five years, and so far as prece- 
always to be two paid Members and only dent is concerned I should think that a 
one unpaid Member; and by the same | Member of this House would be just as 
process of reasoning, though it is not so| much troubled by precedent during his 
apparent, they have come to the conclu- | term of office as a member of a tribunal 
sion also that upon the panel of twenty-| which sits for five years. But, at any 
five we really meant to put very few/rate, I am rather inclined so far to 
Members of Parliament. I think one | welcome the argument of the honourable 
honourable Gentleman in speaking of the | Gentleman, because I think he will agree 


subject has talked of four Members of | with me that that at least disposes of the 


Parliament out of the twenty-five. ‘argument of the right honourable Gentle- 
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man the Member for Bodmin, because it 
is entirely against the idea of a fixed 
tribunal. The right honourable Member 
for Bodmin thinks that the ultimate 
solution of this will be three. He says 
that 22 of these men are useless. Take 
three: there you have enough, and keep 
them there for ever. I would like to 
point out that at least he would not satisfy 
the honourable Member for the. Border 
Burghs. Well, the real truth is, Mr. 
Speaker, that I personally have never 
been at all opposed to the employment of 
Members upon this Commission. The 
honourable Member for Leith said that I 
had made fun of his proposal last year. I 
do not think I made fun of it at all. 
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Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON: A peri- 
patetic Commission ! 


Mr.GRAHAM MURRAY : [ have never 
heard of peripatetics being the cause of 
fun. I had thought they were rather 
philosophers. But I may appeal to this ; 
in the Draft Report which was brought up 
and prepared by myself, I notice that in 


paragraph 5 I say— 


“The minority of your Committee were of 
opinion that the tribunal should be composed of 
Members of the two Houses of Parliament. This 
proposal has much to recommend it. Your 
Committee believe that the confidence in the 
impartiality of the tribunals, which has been felt 
in the past in regard to Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, would be extended to a Commission so 
composed, and they would be in touch with 
Parliamentary feelings, which could not fail to 
be of high advantage.” 
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tical proposal to send down Members of 
Parliament. Well now, in that case, 
| wishing to do our best with the Bill, and 
wishing—I do not take any shame in 
‘saying it—to be as conciliatory as we 
‘could be, what did we do? I think we 
have taken the most excelleut way. We 
‘have said we are perfectly willing to have 
Members of Parliament. After all, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
we shall find out who is right when we see 
whether Members can be got or not. But 
we are not going to risk our scheme by 
not having somebody else, and therefore 
we have associated with these Members 
of Parliament other men upon whom this 
work can be devolved if Members of 
Parliament are not forthcoming. The 
honourable Member for North Ayrshire 
made a very excellent suggestion to-night. 
He was anxious that we should not in any 
way limit the time of Parliament, and he 
made a proposal that instead of putting 
Members of Parliament upon this panel of 
25, we should take a panel of other people, 
a smaller panel than 25, and then you 
could go to the actual panel which was to 
be taken for the particular inquiry, from 
which the Chairman would le at liberty 
to select not only the panel which we 
constitute in the Bill, but also from 
Members of Parliament. Ali I need say 
is I should not like to give any pro- 
nouncement upon that proposal at this 
‘moment. I should be very glad to con- 
| sider that matter, and perhaps my honour- 
|able Friends on the other side would meet 
|and see whether that would in any way 








I do not think that is making fun of the | meet their views. I must say—if I may say 
proposal, and, as has been pointed out, the so respectfully—that I never heard a more 
Noble Lord the Secretary for Scotland unbusinesslike proposal than was made 
expresses himself very much in favour of by some honourable Member (I have 
the employment of Members in his evi-| forgotten his name), when he proposed 
dence. But then, Mr. Speaker, we here/ that we should try it with Members of 
as a Government propose what we hope | Parliament, and then, if that broke down, 
to be a practical measure, and I say it) that afterwards we should get an amending 
would be an act of madness for us to | Bill and try some other way. We really 
have proposed a tribunal composed only | are not going to so risk our own credit 
of Members of Parliament—to have risked | and so risk the convenience of Scottish 


our all with this Measure upon a tribunal | promoters of Private Bills as to initiate a 





composed only of Members of Parliament, 


when we had staring us in the face the | 


evidence given last year by the Chairman 
of the Committee of Selection in this 
House. My honourable Friend the Member 
for Stroud, and my honourable Friend the 
Member for Durham, and the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Forfarshire— 
all of them have lifted up their voices and 


said that they did not consider it a prac- 


Mr. Graham Murray. 


system with the possibility of a breakdown 
staring us in the face. Accordingly, the 
‘scheme of the Bill has been to meet 
honourable Members on the other side, 
who are entitled to our respect, and who 
are entitled to consideration of their 
schemes as far as possible. We are 
perfectly willing to work this scheme by 
means of Members of Parliament, but at 
the same time we must insist that there 
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should be that reserve power which shouid 
prevent the breakdown of the Bill if the 
prophecies of certain honourable Members 
are right. I have confined my remarks 
up to the present to dealing really with 
the principle of the Bill and what is the 
main provision of it. There were a great 
many other points which were acute, all 
of which I am sure honourable Members 
have duly noticed, but they really were 
Committee points. What I put to the 
House is that this scheme has this great 
merit, that there is so little dislocation of 
the existing system that if it were found 
not to work you could go back upon what 


we have done without any practical harm. | 


The honourable Member for Caithness- 
shire made a sort of bombastic utterance 





as to repealing this Bill in the next. 


Parliament. 


I am not much troubled | 


with that, because whatever Government | 


comes into power I do not think it is 


probable he will have the direction of it. | 
It has not been the custom, I am| 
glad to say, of successive Parliaments | 
simply to repeal everything that has 


been done by the Governments before 
in office. There is in the Bill this pecu- 
liarity. If you get a new state of affairs, 


if you repeal this Bill, and if you create | 


this great dislocation, it is one great merit 
of the scheme, in my humble judgment, 
that we leave our Parliamentary proce- 
dure untouched, and, therefore, if it was 
found that the scheme of the Bill and the 
extension of the Provisional Order system 
did not work, there would be really no 


dislocation in again reverting to the old | 


system. The other keynote of this Bill 
has been that I think we have recognised 
what has been pressed upon us by many 


honourable Members to-night, that this is | 
not a Scotch question; and, therefore, | 


although I have not heard it commented 
upon by any speaker to-night, I am 
certain the House will recognise that this 
is a system which is capable of indefinite 
extension to all other parts of the king- 
dom. There is no part of the provisions 
of this Bill which might not be quite as 
easily extended to either England or 
Wales, or to any part of England or 
Wales or Ireland, and that, Sir, is a ques- 
tion which I think is a House of Commons 
question, and surely one of great merit. 
Mr. Speaker, on the whole I must say 
that Iam not at all disappointed with the 
reception which this Bill has had, because 
I recognise, although it is very easy to 
criticise details, that really, with the 


| blessed : it was its author. 
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exception of the honourable Member for 
Stroud, there has not been a speech made 
against the Second Reading of the Bill at 
all. The honourable Member for Forfar- 
shire said that he could not recognise that 
there was any great cause for this legisla- 
tion in Scotland. All I can say is he must 
have kept his eyes very_much shut, and 
his ears too. I have known Scotland quite 
as long as he has, and there is scarcely 
a public body in Scotland which has not 
agitated in favour of this Measure. We 
have the fact that year after year the 
principle of this Private Bill Procedure 
reform has been passed by immense 
majorities in this House. I have my doubts 
as to whether the honourable Baronet will 
go to a division. If he does I am sure he 
will be triumphantly beaten, and I hope 
that on this occasion we shall not only get 
the Second Reading of the Bill, but that 
this Session wiil not pass without its being 
added to the Statute Book. 


Sr H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): The right honour- 
able Gentleman expressed some fear lest 
I should be found to have gone back 
from what he described as the bene- 
volent attitude which I[ at one time 
assumed toward this Measure. I thought 
it right in the interests of caution not to 
commit myself to making a direct response 
to his appeal, and in the interests of the 
same caution I decline to be altogether 
responsible for all that my honourable 
und learned Friend the late Solicitor- 
General for Scotland said, but I do not 
know that the right honourable Gentleman 
will be very disappointed with me before I 
have finished. The hononrable Men:ber 
for North Ayrshire has dug up some 
autumnal speech of mine in which he says 
I blessed this Measure in anticipation. I 
assure him it was not the Measure I 
I blessed the 
right honourable Gentleman, and I said 
there was no one than he more calculated 
to bring this matter, which has been 
gradually ripening, to a successful issue. 
It yet remains to be seen whether he has 
acted up to what I thought might be his 
attitude. Well, Sir, certainly the Lord 
Advocate takes a sanguine view of the 
discussion to-night when he speaks of the 
unanimity reflected in the discussion, be- 
cause I have not discovered any two Mem- 
bers on either side of the House who agree 
on the Bill at large. I certainly am not 
myself able entirely to agree with any 
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honourable Member that I have heard 
speaking upon it. That is the result of 
having had about 12 years of wrangles 
and discussions over this subject, a 
process which is sometimes assumed to be 
the best prelude to safe and lasting 
legislation upon a particular subject. 
Sir, there are two aspects to this question. 
There is the Scotch aspect and the public 
aspect. From the Scotch point of view, 
it is simply this. The Scotch people have 
a strong desire to have a cheaper and 
easier method of obtaining the benefits 
that are got through Private Bill legis- 
lation, and they wish to have the inquiries 
on these subjects held locally. But here 
let me make a distinction, which I have 
often drawn before, of this subject in the 
House. There is a great distinction 
between the large railway companies and 
other wealthy corporations on the one 
hand, and the necessities of individuals 
and of local authorities on the other hand. 
So far as railway bills are concerned, I 
find that they constitute about three- 
fourths of the Scotch Private Bills which 
come up to this House. Is there any- 
grievance connected with the railway 
business? I confess that it seems to me 
to be slight, if it exists at all. It was 
said, I think, in a comic opera, that every 
Englishman is born a little Liberal or a 
little Conservative. Everyone in Scotland 
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is born either a partisan of the North | 


British Railway or a partisan of the 
Caledonian Railway. The rest of the 
community are either wholly indifferent, 
or else attached to one or two of 
the other railway companies, and they 
range themselves as ovcasion may serve 
on the side of one or other of these great 
companies. Now, my view of this matter 
has been greatly eased since I was informed 
some years ago by one of the most im- 
portant directors of one of those com- 
panies—who is no longer in the House of 
Commons, although we have had a good 
many of them here to-night on both sides 
—that we need be under no feeling of 
pity or alarm for the fate of the poor man 
who has to oppose a Bill promoted by one 
these companies, because the rival com- 
pany always pays his costs whatever 
happens. If that is so—and I believe to 
a large extent’ it is so—I do not know 
that there has been for a number of years 
so much hardship in connection with that 
large part of Private Business. The side 
of the question which really affects the 
people of Scotland is the municipal side, 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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the promotion of small Measures of utility 
brought forward by local authorities and 
others which are really of immense benefit 
to the community, and it is there that 
the expense and the trouble of having 
to come to London, and the doubt of the 
sufficiency of the inquiry when they get 
to London—it is there that these elements 
press upon the minds of those engaged, 
and they seek relief; it is there, I think, 
more than in any other quarter, that relief 
is sought in some way from the present 
cumbrous and costly system. Iam rather 
pleased to remember that a good many 
years ago I moved an amendment to a 
Bill of this sort in the House of Commons, 
in which I said that the proper relief was 
to be found by reducing the fees, by 
extending the system of Provisional 
Orders, and by increasing the powers of 
municipal authorities. I take credit to 
myself, or to those who suggested that 
excellent amendment to me, for having 
foreseen what was going to occur, because 
these are the directions in which we all 
with one accord are moving now. My 
honourable and learned Friend the 
Member for Stroud, the stoutest upholder 
of everything that exists in these matters, 
has no word to say for the fees and for the 
costs imposed by the Standing Orders of 
the House. 


Procedure (Scotland) Bill, 


Mr. CRIPPS: Perhaps my right hon- 
ourable Friend will allow me to say that I 
have always advocated a reduction of the 
fees, as I did to-night. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
But there is this difference. We have 
done a great deal in Scotland in the way 
of extending the powers of local authori- 
ties under several Acts passed within the 
last two or three years. We have done a 
great deal in the way of increasing the 
facilities for obtaining Provisional Orders. 
Now we have this scheme of the Govern- 
ment, which differs very much from the 
system of Provisional Orders under which 
a Departmental Inquiry is conducted in a 
very simple manner before a tribunal 
consisting of one officer of the Depart- 
ment. When that simple inquiry is made, 
the matter is submitted for the approval 
of the House. The proposal of the 
Government is for a solemn tribunal of 
three Members, and if a scheme is rejected 
by that tribunal it goes no further, but if 
it is approved it has to come before 
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Parliament, and may be submitted to a} than other people. The real objection to. 
second costly inquiry before a joint Com- the proposed remedy is this. The panel 
mittee of the two Houses. In that way is to be chosen, by the two chairmen, who- 
I am afraid very little will be gained to, know nothing about them, and by the 
the public. I am very strongly of opinion Secretary for Scotland, who possibly 
that it is mnecéssary to maintain the knows a great deal too much. It would 
control of Parliament over the whole of be bad enough if it were to be a purely 
its business. I agree with the spirit of honorary position, but they have a chance 
what has been said by my honourable and of being selected for a paid appointment, 
learned Friend the Member for Stroud. | and, that being so, I am afraid you will 
The Lord Advocate, I think, disputed the| have a great many competitors for the 
efficiency of the control of the House of) office, and when it comes to the final 
Commons iu many ways. He said our | selection of the actual tribunal, what a 
Second Reading Debates on Private Bills! pressure there will be! 1 should be dis- 
were unsatisfactory, and seldom had very | posed rather to recommend what the right 
much real effect. He quoted instances | honourable Gentleman seemed to reject — 
this Session, but he did not quote the/ that is, that the Government should trust 
instance of the Electric Powers Distribu-|to the employment for this purpose of 
tion Bill, which was thrown out by the| Members of Parliament only, and have 
House on the very ground that they con-|no panel, but choose from the Scotch 








sidered the proposals in the Bill were | 
contrary, not to the interests of any. 
individual locality, but contrary to the | 
general public interests throughout the | 
country. It is the general public interest | 
that this House represents. It is not 
a question of individual interests, but 
the House has to see that what is 


proposed is not contrary to public policy. | 
|made some observations which opened up 
one key, at all events, to the difficulty. 


Therefore it is that we must be very 
fastidious as to the tribunal which is 
to be established if any change is made. 
This year the Lord Advocate has made a 
very obvious effort to meet the opinions 
expressed on both sides of the House last 
year. I recognise the right honourable 
Gentleman’s desire to do so, but I doubt 
whether with all his ingenuity he has been 
successful. There is to be this panel 
of 25. Why 25? There were 12 Apostles, 
and I should have thought that number 
would be better. And who are to be these 
persons with a knowledge of local affairs ? 


There is a dreadful hypothesis put forward | 


that there may be a desire to fetch out of 
the limbo into which they have gone old 


Members of Parliament who have retired, | 


or who have otherwise left this House. I 
remember Lord Beaconsfield once, on 
being found fault with for having made 
a certain appointment which it was said 


ought to have been given to a man with | 
|there not be some arrangement whereby 


; . : |some portion, at least, of the long Re : 
“There are two kinds of retired tradesmen— | P oe ae re cos 


expert knowledge of trade, said— 


the tradesman who has retired from trade, and 
the tradesman from whom his trade had retired.” 


There are also two kinds of Members of 
Parliament, and I do not think that some 
of them would: be any better qualified 


Members as required. I know that 
my right honourable friend the Member 
for Bodmin does not approve of any 
such proposal, and does not believe 
it possible that Members can be found to 
go down to Scotland for that purpose, and 
he thought that, if they could, it would be 
taking them from their proper sphere of 
duty. The right honourable Gentleman 


He pointed out, and he was quite justified 
in doing so, that a great deal of the cost, 
hurry, and high pressure of the conduct of 
Private Business arises from the fact that 
such Business has to keep pace with, and 
wait upon, the convenience of the Public 
Business of the House. But, is there any 
reason why Private Business should be 


‘confined to two or three months of the 


year? Is this not a large part of those— 
I will not call them abuses, but peculiar- 
ities—attaching to the practice of the 
Parliamentary Bar, which is crammed into 
so short a space of the year that those who 


| practise at it are overworked, and probably, 


on the whole, overpaid, not for the work 
they do, but paid toa degree which would 
not be necessary if the time had been more 
evenly distributed? Is there any reason 
why this class of business should not be 
extended beyond the Session ? Why should 


should be utilised? Every step taken in 


| that direction wil) make it easier for Scotch 


Members of Parliament to attend, and I 
do not think there would be any of the 
difficulties in the way of securing their 
attendance which have been suggested. 
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There is a strong feeling in Scotland for a 
local inquiry, and I am convinced that the 
only tribunal that will fulfil the two con- 
ditions which would give what is wanted 
by litigants and the public in Scotland, 
and at the same time maintain, not only 
the traditional power, but the essential 
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tion. There is a very great difference 
between the Provisional Order which igs 
issued under the present circumstances, 
and what is termed the Provisional Order 
under this Bill. Under the present 
system you have in the first instance a 
local inquiry of a very informal character, 





and wholesome control of Parliament over | [t is held by only one Commissioner, and 
these matters, is one composed of Mem- 'there are no questions of locus standi or 
bers of Parliament. I trust, therefore, | Standing Orders, and the result is that 
the right honourable Gentleman _ will | those inquiries made previous to the issue 
be able, when we arrive at the Com-|of a Provisional Order give general satis- 
mittee stage, to practically carry out| faction. I would ask the House to observe 
that change, and if he does I can|the difference between an inquiry under 
assure him that to the best of my belief the system proposed by this Bill. In most 
the feeling of opposition to the Bill or the cases of importance there would be an 
greater part of it will disappear. I hope | appeal to Parliament.- The local inquiry 
the honourable Baronet the Member for! under this Bill would be much more 
Glasgow will be satisfied with the dis-|costly, and under the proposed new 
cussion that has taken place on his arrangement the smaller interests would 
Amendment and will not press it to a|not be able to reach Parliament if the 





Division. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
This Bill is simply a continuation of 


the Bill of last year, which was con- 


Bill. It was remitted to a Select Com- 
mittee, but the Select Committee were 
informed that it was not the intention of 
the Government to proceed with the Bill 
last Session. Under these circumstances 
very little interest was taken in the 
proceedings by the Committee. The 
Lord Advocate has practically admitted 
that if there is to be delegation at all, 
that delegation ought to be to Members 
of Parliament in the first instance. The 
proposal of the Bill to delegate the 
Private Bill business of Scotland to a 
Commission composed of non-Members of 
Parliament with no practical experience 
of legislation, and out of touch with the 
constituencies, involves a constitutional 
change of great magnitude. It is true 
that this House has delegated its legisla- 
tive functions in respect to the Light 
Railways Act, but it must be remembered 
that the Railway law is very well defined, 
and that only questions of detail have to 
be decided by the Light Railways Com- 
missioners, who number only three, 
whereas under this Bill you would have 
25 Commissioners. In the case of the 
Light Railways you are dealing with one 
subject, and you have three men appointed 
who are qualified to deal with that subject, 
but in the case of this Bill you are dealing 
with every question that might come up 
unde: the system of Private Bill Legisla- 


Sti: H. Campbell-Bannerman. 


|Secretary for Scotland and the right 
| honourable Gentleman are of opinion that 
|an appeal to Parliament would be un- 
| reasonable or vexatious. 


demned, perhaps, as much as the present | 


Question proposed, 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for Monday 10th April. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE (NOTIFICATION) 
ACT (1889) EXTENSION BILL. 


Read a second time, and commutted 
for Friday 14th April. 


FINE OR IMPRISONMENT (SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; Bill, as amended, re-committed 
for Wednesday 3rd May, and to be 
printed. (Bill 147.) : 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 

“That this House do now adjourn” (Sir 
W. H. Walrond). 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hampshire, N.) : 
Mr. Speaker, Before the House adjourns 





‘may I ask my right honourable Friend 
|the Vice-President of the Council whether 
he is aware that the Education Code, 
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which was laid on the Table on 6th} Mr. JEFFREYS: I have made in- 
March, was issued to Members only on quiries at the Bill Office, and am informed 
21st March ; and that as the Code is only that the Code was not printed until 
required to lie on the Table for 30 days| March 21. Whether it was laid in dummy 
before becoming law, there will be no/or in writing I do not know, but certainly 
opportunity of discussing it, as the time|it was not printed until March 21, and 
will have expired before the holidays are therefore could not be distributed before. 
ended. There are one or two rules which | 

bear hardly on certain schools, and I hope| Mr. SPEAKEM: I assume that it was 
the right honourable Gentleman will pro- | laid on the Table in dummy only, for the 
mise that aft opportunity for discussing practice is that when it is laid on the 
these rules will be given. | Table in full, orders are given for it to be 


, ? | printed and issued immediately. But the 
Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- Statute only speaks of laying it upon the 


MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION Table, which I take to mean “in full,” 80 


(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) :| ee 
I understand [ have no power in the| anyone con:consider tt, 
matter at all. It is true that the| 7 . 
: Mr. JEFFREYS : My right honourable 
’ | y 
Code ge ang ‘age _— sn seine | Friend the Vice-President of the Council 
bers on 21st March, and I understand hos made no answer to the appeals which 
that the object of laying it on the Table ‘have been addressed to him, although, as 
for 30 days is to give honourable Members | things at present stand, the Code will, by 
an opportunity of considering it and of tho effiux of time, become law next week, 


raising any objection to it which the : 
may think ft. - am rather of the onion 5 ta can be any opportunity 
that it will be held by you, Sir, that the’ : 

30 days have not expired until the Code} Mr. SPEAKER: It is not for me to 
has been for that time effectively in the say any more on the subject. The thirty 
hands of Members. |days commence from the day on which 


Mu. SPRAKER- I do rot waderiend | the Code itself was laid on the Table. 


whether the Code was laid on the Table Mr. H. S. FOSTER (Suffolk Lowestoft) : 

in full on March 6, or only indummy. 1/7 hope my noble Friend will raise the 

am informed that it was only laid in| gyestion to-morrow on the Motion for the 

dummy. | Adjournment, as there is a strong feeling 
Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) :| 02 the question. 

I ask my right honourable Friend the 

question—When he laid the Code on the 


Table, was it in full or in dummy ? BILLS DEFERRED. 

Sir J. GORST: I am afraid I cannot siciahina : 
answer now, but I will inquire before to- PERMISSIVE LICENSING POWERS 
morrow. (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Viscount CRANBORNE: Mr. Speaker,| Second Reading deferred from 
I understand your ruling to be that if the ; Wednesday till Tuesday 18th April. 
Code is laid in dummy, the 30 days will 


run only from the time when the Code was 

effectively in the hands of Members. In eee DORE A 
these circumstances I appeal to my right Second Reading deferred from To- 
honourable Friend to describe the precise | ™OFTOW till Thursday 13th April. 


nature of the operation which took place 

when he laid the Code on the Table, and COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 

to undertake, on behalf of the Govern- . : 

ment, that the House shall have ample we — Heoding detepant:- SR Monmay 
time to discuss this very important _ 
matter. I hope the right honourable 
Gentleman will say that the Government |!NEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 


will abide by the feeling of the House as BILL. 





to whether the Code is to become law} Second Reading deferred til] Monday 
within the 30 days from March 6. 10th April. 
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UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS | 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
(9th March) further adjourned till Mon- 
day 10th April. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday 10th 
April. 
REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
10th April. 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRELAND) BIL.i. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
10th April. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
10th April. 





FARNLEY TYAS MARRIAGES BILL. 
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SUPPLY. 


Committee deferred till Monday 10th 


April. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday 10th 


April. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred ti!] Tuesday 


11th April. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BIL, 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


llth April. 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


10th April. 


‘HIGHWAYS AND BBIDGES ACT (1891) 


AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


Second Reading deferred til] Monday ‘day 12th April. 


10th April. 
COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[{H.L.] 
Second Reading deferred til] Monday | 1 
10th April. | 


PALATINE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 


| nD 
4a 


“ICITORS BILL [H.L.] | 
Second Reading deferred til] Monday | 
10th April. 


TELEGRAPH (CHANNEL ISLANDS) BILL 
[H.L.] | 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
Ith April. 


-XECUTORS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


11th April. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


Second Reading deferred till Monday | 10th April. 


10th April. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading | 
(23rd. February) further adjourned till) 
Monday 10th April. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING (CLAUSES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | 
10th April. 





HORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred til] Monday 
10th April. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER LAW AMEND- 


MENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
13th April. 


| TANCRED’S CHARITIES SCHEME CON- 
FIRMATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
10th April. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday 10th 
April. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 


after Twelve of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


esday, 28th March 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Twelve of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS [H.L.] (STANDING 
ORDERS NOT PREVIOUSLY INQUIRED 
INTO COMPLIED WITH). 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bills, originating in 
the Lords, and referred on the First Read- 
ing thereof, the Standing Orders not 
previously inquired into, and which are 
applicable thereto, have been complied 
with, viz. :— 


Aberdeen Corporation Bill [H.L.] 
Cromer Protection Bill [H.L.] 


Wallasey Tramways and Improvements 
Bill [H.L.} 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a second 
time. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE: RAIL- 
WAY (NEW RAILWAYS) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY (VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


CARDIFF RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
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AND NORTH-WESTERN RAIL. 





LONDON 
WAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS) BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Monday, 
10th April. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (NEW RAILWAYS) BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Monday, 
10th April. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39, 129, 
and 230 be suspended, and that the time 
for depositing Petitions and Memorials 
against Private Bills, or against any Bill 
to confirm any Provisional Order or Pro- 
visional Certificate, and for depositing 
duplicates of any Documents relating to 
any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order 
or Provisional Certificate, be exterided to 
the first day on which the House shall 
sit after the Recess.—(The Chairman of 
Ways and Means.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 


“To confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Board of Trade, under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to 
Bermondsey,” presented, and read the first 
time ; to be referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 148.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


‘To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board relating 
to Manchester, Middlesbrough, Nelson, 
Southampton, and Stafford,” presented, 
and read the first time ; to be referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 149.] 
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PETITIONS. SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour, from Arbroath 
(two), Newton Stewart, Dunoon, and, 
Paisley ; to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Petition of the School Board for London, 
for alteration ; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petitions for Extension to Women, from 
Liverpool, Bedfork Park, Dartmouth, 
Hendon, Leicester, Ravensthorpe, Bristol 
(two), St. Leonard’s on Sea, Sydenham, 
Leeds, Thornbury, Westbourne Terrace 
(three), Maida Vale, West London (three), 
Parkstone, Birmingham, Northfield, Leek, 
Highbury and Cheltenham, to lie upon 
the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION (MUNICIPAL 
TRADING). 


Petitions for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee, from Bristol and Cardiff; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour, from Faculty of 
Advocates, Stirling, Paisley, and Gourock ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Petition from Stafford, in favour ; to lie 


Petitions in favour, from Manchester, 
York, St. Albans (two), Burnage, Heaton 
Moor, Copford, Old Basford, Salford, 
Needham Market, Woodbridge, Holbeach, 
and Long Melford ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 


Petition from Festiniog, for repeal, to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (APPROPRIA- 
TION ACCOUNTS). 


Paper [presented 27th March] to be 
| printed]. [No. 133.] 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINATION 
BOARD. 


Return [presented 27th March] to be 
printed. [No. 134.] 


CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported, with Amendments ; Reports: 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


VALE OF GLAMORGAN RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported, with Amendments; Reports. 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


WOODHOUSE AND CONISBROUGH RAIL- 
WAY (ABANDONMENT) BILL. 


Reported, without Amendment ; Report. 





upon the Table. 


to lie upon the Table, and to be printed: 
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633 Clerks to Town 
HARBOUR, &c., BILLS. 


Copy ordered, “of the Report of the 
Board of Trade on the Clyde Navigation 
Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 135.] 


QUESTIONS. 


DUNDALK PORT. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8S.) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Louth I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, will he inquire if in the 
case of 27 coal vessels entering the port of 
Dundalk since June, carrying 9,987 tons 
cargo, the registered tonnage according to 
the Board of Trade surveyor was only 2,756 
tons; is he aware that under this system 
of measurement the [rish port authorities 
find themselves deprived of sufficient dues 
to maintain an efficient service ; and, do 
the Government intend to take any step 
to re-adjust the system of registration ? 

e 


THe PRESIDENT or rae BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirente, Croydon): [ 
have no doubt, from inquiries I have had 
made, that 27 vessels could be selected 
from those entering Dundalk since June | 
last, whose registered tonnage and the 
weight of cargo carried by which would 
correspond with those given in the ques- 
tion. But registered tonnage has no fixed 
relation to dead weight capacity, and I am 
not aware that the effect of the present 
system is to prevent port authorities in 
Ireland or elsewhere from maintaining an 
efficient service. The question of tonnage 
measurement was exhaustively inquired 
into by a Royal Commission which re- 
ported in 1881; and the latest Statute 
regulating it (now incorporated in the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894) was passed 
in 1889. As at present advised, I am not 
prepared to propose fresh legislation on 
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LEAD POISONING IN THE POTTERIES. 


Stir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
if he is aware that the deaths have 
occurred in the Potteries on 19th January 
of Bertha Carter, engaged in ware cleaning 
and taking ware from dipper; on 13th 
March of William Hopkins, glost-placer ; 
on 16th March of Arthur Rushton, glost- 
placer; whether, though all these were 
persons employed in the most dangerous 
processes, two of whom had previously 
suffered from lead poisoning, no inquests 
were held; and, whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the more recent 
case of Henry Drakeford, dipper, who died 
on 18th March in a workhouse, where he 
had been for seven weeks, having been a 
dipper from the age of 14, and who, after 
13 years at dipper’s work, became subject 
to fits, from which he had suffered for 
several years, and which are alleged to 
have been caused by lead poisoning ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse CoLiines, Birmingham, Bordesley) : 
There has been much difficulty in tracing 
the cases mentioned in the first paragraph 
of the question. But I now find that in’ 
all three cases the death was certified as 
due to other causes than lead poisoning : 


land in each case the medical man in 


attendance on the deceased is strongly of 
opinion that death was not in any way 
caused by lead. In these circumstances 
the cases did not and could not come to 
the notice of the coroner as cases where 
an inquest might be necessary. Enquiry 
shall be made into the case mentioned in 
the last paragraph of the Question. 


CLERKS TO TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, East): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 





the subject. 


2A 2 


Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the clerk 
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of Town Commissioners is qualified to be 
a candidate for urban district councillor ? 


TH: CHIEF SECRETARY to THe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Grravp W. Batrour, Leeds, Central) : 
If the Clerk to Commissioners of a town 
which is not an urban district, resides in 
an urban district and is not otherwise 
disqualified, he would appear to be eligible 
for election. 


PRISON CIIAPLAINS, 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, if he can state to what religious 
denominations the prison chaplains of 
England and Wales belong; giving the 
total number connected with each denomi- 
nation ? 


Mr. J. COLLINGS: The chaplain and 
assistant chaplain of a prison must by 
statute (viz., the Act of 1865) be members 
of the Established Church. There are 61 
chaplains and four assistant chaplains. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANAGES. 

Mr FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he is 
now able to give further information with 
respect to the question of the instructions 
given by the Porte to close certain 
orphanages founded and supported by 
British and American contributions for 
the benefit of Armenians; the delay in 
the payment of compensation due to 
British merchants at Constantinople in 
connection with the massacre of August, 
1896 ; and the willingness of the British 
Government to use its good offices with 
the Government of H.I.M. the Czar for 
the purpose of securing a mitigation of 
the edict of May, 1898, enforcing within 
12 months the repatriation of Armenians 
who have taken refuge in Trans-Caucasia, 
and have not become naturalised Russian 
subjects. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonny 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): I fear that 
I have nothing to add to the answers 
already returned by me to questions on 
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jall the three subjects mentioned, on 
February 27th, March 16th, and March 
20th. 


ASSAULT ON MR. DAVITT AT CHARLE- 
VILLE. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
| West) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
'to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
|his attention has been called to the 
| savage assault made upon the honourable 

Member for South Mayo at Charleville, 
county Cork, on Saturday last ; whether 
| he can inform the House what were the 
| injuries sustained by the honourable Mem- 
‘ber and his friends; and, what steps he 
| proposes to take to protect the honourable 
| Member from violence ? 











| Mr. DILLON: Before the right honour- 
\able Gentleman answers that question I 
' should like to ask whether he is aware that 
‘the assault in question was committed by 

40 drunken rowdies hired by a_ local 
+ Unionist landlord. 


| 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That is 
a form of question which would not have 
been accepted at the Table, and cannot be 
permitted as a supplementary question. 


| Mr. DILLON: I will ask a question 
|which is in order; whether .it has not 
jalways been ruled by you and other 
Speakers to be a gross act of personal dis- 
courtesy to ask a question in reference to 
a Member of this House without giving 
him notice. 


Mr. SPEAKER: If it is a question 
which reflects upon the conduct or charac- 
ter of the Member in any way it would 
be proper to give him notice. But the 
|fact that an honourable Member has 
| been assaulted does not reflect upon his 
| character. 





Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, Cen- 
tral): I have ordered a report on this 
matter, but I have not yet received it. 
Therefore, it is not in my power to answer 
the question. 


SHUNTING FATALITY ON THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Sms CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 

the President of the Board of Trade, if his 

attention has been called to the inquest 
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on Wednesday last touching the death of| think the honourable Gentleman is justi- 

George J. Stevenson, a goods guard of the | fied in drawing the inference. 

South Eastern Railway, who was crushed | 

between the buffers in coupling ; whether | 

he is aware that the evidence showed that | PEKIN-HANKOW RAILWAY 

the shunting pole was useless in the case | t : 

of many kinds of coupling now in use:| Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Blackfriars) : 

whether Stevenson’s death has been duly || beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 

reported to the Board ; and, whether any | for Foreign Affairs, if he has any informa- 

proceedings can be taken by the Board of tion as to the reported failure of the Beél- 

Trade in the case 'gium Syndicate to fulfil the conditions 
, : attached to the concession for the Pekin- 
THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD oF Hankow Railway ; and whether, in con- 

TRADE: The Board have received the | sequence of this, the concession has been 

Coroner’s return and an intimation of the oy ig to be cancelled or regranted to other 

accident from the Company by telegraph. | parties. 

The formal return from the Company has | 

not yet been received. I haveordered an) Mr. BRODRICK: No information has 

inquiry by a Sub-Inspector. reached us officially to the effect of the 

| honourable Member’s question. 


CONGLETON RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


se F ’ | COMPULSORY LABOUR ON THE GOLD 
Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Brightside): COAST. 


I beg to ask the President of the Board of | P ; 
Trade, if he is aware that Lieutenant Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, East): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 


Colonel H. A. Yorke, in his report on the Coloni ‘heth snbl : 
accident which occurred on 17th January, YO'OM€S, W ee Seer have oe 
among the Natives in the northern terri- 


1899, at Congleton, on the North Staf- |" 4 . 
fordshire Railway, states that the accident tories of the Gold Coast owing to the 
was attributable to conditions in all re- enforcement of compulsory labour in Com 
spects similar to those which existed at the. nection with the telegraph extension 
time of the derailment at Newcastle-under- | ¥TkS, and a detachment of Hausas has 
Lyme on 15th July, 1897; and, whether, been sent up from the coast in conse- 
in the absence of the necessary powers to IUCHCE ; and, whether he will state the 
enforce his Inspector’s recommendations, conditions and method by which labour m3 
/compulsorily obtained for these and simi- 


he will call the attention of the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company to their lar works, and lay upon the table a. copy 
neglect of precautions pointed out to them | oa" Labour Ordinance of 


18 months ago? 
Taz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or| _, 188 SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 


TRADE: The North Staffordshire Com-|COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamerrtary, Bir- 
pany informed the Board of Trade that /™mgham, W est): No troubles have arisen 
they had complied with the Inspecting | i” the northern territories of the Gold 
Officer’s requirements at Newcastle-under- | C@8t, but a detachment of Hausas has 
Lyme, as far back as August, 1897, and | been sent up to Kumasi in consequence 
the Department has no reason to suppose | of disturbances in Waru, where the king 
that the necessary work was not com- | 28. been deposed in a revolt of his 
pleted. The Board will press the Com- subjects. The Compulsory Labour Ordi- 
pany to do the same at Congleton. nance expired on December 14 1898, and 


there is now no system of compulsory 
Mr. MADDISON : Am I to take it that | abour in the Colony. 


although the same conditions were known 
to exist at Congleton as at Newcastle- PUPIL TEACHERS. 


under-Lyme, no attempt was made to 
apply a remedy for 18 months? Mr. M‘KENNA (Monmouth, N.): I beg 
to ask the Vice-President of the Com- 
Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF| mittee of Council on Education, whether 
TRADE: I ‘cannot say exactly, but I! his attention has been called to the fact 
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that the new provisions in the Day School 
Code for 1899—1900, relating to the 
training and education of pupil teachers, 
come far short of the recommendations of 
the recent Departmental Committee on 
the subject ; and, whether he proposes to 
carry out these recommendations at a 
later date ? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
Yes, I am aware that the new provisions 
in the Day School Code about the pupil 
teachers fall far short of the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee and 
of what the Education Department itself 
considers desirable in the interests of the 
teachers. I hope to be able to obtain a 
further report upon the subject. 


INDIAN SUGAR DUTIES. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, North): I beg to 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in respect to the. speech 
of M. Hezeduis, Minister of Commerce in 
the Hungarian Parliament on the 23rd 
instant, whether it is a fact, as stated by 
M. Hezeduis, that the imposition of a 
countervailing duty on sugar by the 
Legislative Council of India contravenes 
the Most Favoured Nation Treaty on the 
ground that, according to that Treaty, no 
Colony is entitled to impose higher duties 
on Austro-Hungarian goods than on the 
goods of any other country ; and, if so, 
what action does the Foreign Office interd 
to take ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : 1 can only refer the 
honourable Member to my answer to his 
question last night. We are not prepared 
to accept the view expressed in his ques- 
tion. 


CLIFDEN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ELECTION. 


Mr. O’MALLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney-General for 
Ireland, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the Sheriff of 
Galway has appointed Mr. Thomas Lyden 
tu be presiding officer for one of the 
Clifden districts, in connection with the 
forthcoming Local Government elections ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Lyden is 
the Relieving Officer for the Clifden 
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Union, and at the request of the chair- 
man of the union, Mr. Henry Robinson, 
J.P., has been actively canvassing on 
behalf of the said Mr. Robinson, who is a 
candidate for the County Council ; and, 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
will direct the Sheriff to make another 
appointment, and at the same time in- 
struct Mr. Lyden not to take part in the 
contest ? 


Government Election. 


Mr. ATKINSON: My attention has 
not previously been directed to the 
appointment of Mr. Lyden as presiding 
officer, or to the facts alleged in the 
second paragraph. The appointment of 
presiding officers rests with the returning 
officer. The Local Government Board 
will instruct Mr. Lyden not to take any 
part in the election. 


MUZZLING ORDER IN SURREY AND 
BUCKS. 


Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Bermond- 
sey): I beg to ask the President of the 
| Board of Agriculture if he can see his way 
to withdraw the muzzling order now in 
force in Middlesex, as there has not been 
any case of rabies during the past six 
months, and in the neighbouring counties 
of Surrey and Bucks the dogs are un- 
muzzled and pass freely from one county 
to another ? 





THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, Liver- 
| pool, West Derby) : I am afraid I can add 
nothing as yet to the reply which I gave 

to Mr. Ambrose on this subject earlier in 
the month, but my honourable Friend 
| may be sure that the matter will be kept 
| in view. 

| 

MAGHERABOY COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
| ELECTION. 

| Mr. DILLON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that the Returning 
Officer for the election of district coun- 
cillors for the Magheraboy rural district, 
in the Letterkenny county electoral 
division of the county Donegal, through 
his deputy has expressed the intention 
|of taking the poll for the election of 
district councillors for the said district 
at premises in the townland of Pluck 
used as a corn mill, which is an old and 
unsuitable building; is he aware that 
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the said townland of Pluck is at least 
six miles from the furthest point in said 
district where a great number of voters 
reside, and that within that district there 
are two national schools suitable for 
taking the poll, one situate in the centre 
of the district at Drummany, not more 
than three miles from the remotest voter, 
and another situate at Knockbrack, not 
more than three and a-half miles from the 
remotest voter, the said schools being 
available for the election free of charge ; 
and, if the Local Government Board will 
consult the convenience of the voters and 
interest of the ratepayers in the fixing of 
the polling station 1 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There has 
not been sufficient time to communicate 
with the Returning Officer on the subject 
of the statements in this question, but I 
have directed a copy of it to be trans- 
mitted to that gentleman for his con- 
sideration. 


SHIPPING QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
borough) ; I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether his attention 
has been called to the inquiry held into 
the loss of the Newcastle steamship 
“Cardinal” in the North Atlantic on 
12th February, whilst on a voyage from 
Pensacola to Antwerp: whether he is 
aware that the Court found that the 
height of the deck cargo of timber was six 
to seven feet in the well of the vessel and 
about four feet on the awning deck, and 
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owner, Mr. Avory, declined to disclose to 
| the Court the amount of insurance effected 
|on this vessel ? 


| 


| The following Question was also on the 


| Paper : 
| Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: To ask 
|the President of the Board of Trade, 


|whether he can state the number of 


Lascars employed on board the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s steam- 
| ship “‘ Goorkha,” as able seamen, firemen, 
| trimmers, cooks, and stewards ; whether 
/he can state how many cubic feet and 
|how many superficial feet are provided 
| for each Lascar on board this vessel ; and, 
| whether the crew spaces are kept entirely 
| free for use of crew, as provided by section 


| 210, sub-section 2, of the Merchant Ship- 


| ping Act, 1894. 
|_ Tus PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
/'TRADE: These questions only appeared 
jon the paper this morning, and it has 
been utterly impossible for me to make 
the necessary inquiries to enable me to 
answer the honourable Gentleman. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I will put 
them down for the first day after the 
Recess. 


RATING OF IRISH HOLDINGS OF £4 
AND UNDER. 


Mason WYNDHAM-QUIN (Glamorgan, 
South): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney- 
General for Ireland whether he is aware 





that doubts have been published to the 


three and a-half to five feet on the /| effect that it has been omitted to provide 
after-deck ; whether he is aware the Court |in The Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
found that the vessel, as loaded, was not | 1898, for the rating of the occupiers of 
in a good and seaworthy condition when | holdings valued at £4 and under ; and, if 
she left Pensacola on her winter voyage | this is so, will the Government introduce 





across the Atlantic; whether he is aware | 
that the Merchant Shipping Act prohibits | 
the carrying of such deck cargoes during 
winter to ports in the United Kingdom, 
but does not prohibit the carrying of such | 
deck cargoes to Continental ports ;| 
whether he intends to introduce legisla- 
tion at an early date to prohibit British 
vessels carrying excessive deck-loads of 
timber to Continental ports during the 
winter months ; what proceedings, if any, 
does he intend to take against the owners 
of the “ Cardinal ” for allowing this vessel 
to proceed to sea in an unseaworthy con- 





dition; and, whether he is aware the 


legislation to correct this omission 1 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Arxryson, Londonderry, 
N.): I am aware that at p. 826 of a 
Treatise on the Law of Landlord and 


|Tenant in Ireland, recently published by 


Messrs. Quill & Hamilton, it is stated that 
the omission referred to occurs in the. 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 
The statement is, in my opinion, entirely 
erroneous. There is no such omission. 
And from the misquotation on the above- 
mentioned page of the language of one of 
the Schedules to the Act, it would appear 
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that the authors have fallen into this 
obvious error by construing the words 
“this Act” where they occur in that 
Schedule, as if they referred to a Statute 
passed over a half a century ago, and not 
as they manifestly do to the Local 
Government Act itself. Occupiers of 
holdings of the class mentioned are as 
regards rating in the same position as the 
occupiers of other classes of holdings. 
Fresh legislation on the subject is un- 
necessary as there is nothing to correct. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL TAXA- 


TION. 


Mr. MOULTON (Cornwall, Launceston): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department why the evidence 
taken at Edinburgh in April last year 
before the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation has not been published, whereas 
evidence taken in London in May, June, 
and July has been already issued ; and, | 
when the Scotch evidence will be in the| 
hands of Members ? 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: This Question 
only appeared on the paper this morning, 
and it has been quite impossible to get 
the information asked for yet. 


NORTH-EAST CARNARVONSHIRE POLICE. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to the 
inquiry instituted by the Home Oflice into 
the question of removing the office of 
Superintendent of Police for North-East 
Carnarvonshire from Conway to llan- 
dudno, whether he is aware that the 
Joint Police Committee for Carnarvonshire 
had already considered the proposal, and 
decided by a preponderating majority 
against the removal; and that this 
decision was confirmed by the local bench 
of magistrates by a vote of seven to one; 
could he state at whose instance the 
Home Office made the inquiry ; and 
whether any notice was given either to 
the Joint Police Committee, to the local 
beneh of magistrates; or to the local 
authorities of the time and place of such 
inquiry ; and, if not, what other steps 


were taken to secure a representation of| tions whatever. 


their views on the question. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: There was 
no formal inquiry, but the Inspector of 
Constabulary for the District, having been 
asked to furnish the Secretary of State 
with his report, in the matter informed 
him in December last, that after visiting 
Carnarvon, and having had interviews 
with the Chairman and other members of 
the Llandudno District Council, and with 
the Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee of the county, he was con- 
vinced that in the best interests of all 
concerned the Superintendent of the 
District should be removed from Conway 
to Llandudno. 


Of this opinion the Standing Joint 
Committee were informed as well as the 
other correspondents on the subject. 


VACCINATION OF INFANTS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, East): 


'I beg to ask the President of the Local 


Government Board, whether he is aware 
that the entries in the medical officer's 
book at St. Pancras Workhouse show that 
between Ist January and 22nd February, 
1899, there were vaccinated in the work- 
house, three children eight days old, one 
child 11 days old, one child 12 days old, 
three children 13 days old, one child 16 
days old, one child 18 days old, and one 
child 23 days old; and, whether, con- 
sidering that this vaccination of infants of 
from one to three weeks of age is contrary 
to the intention of*the Second Schedule to 
the Vaccination Order of 18th October, 
which prescribes that the offer to vaccinate 
shall be made when the child is two 
months old, and that the Royal Commis- 
sion condemned the practice of premature 
vaccination, he will direct the St. Pancras 
medical officer to discontinue this practice. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
Lin, Lines., Sleaford): I find that the 
facts are as stated in the first paragraph 
of the Question. The Medical Officer 
states, however, that in every case the 
parent specially requested the vaccination 
of the child, and that no compulsion, 

ersuasion, advice or offer was resorted to. 

e adds that all the cases referred to. 
have been satisfactorily protected from 


'small-pox, and have suffered no complica- 


There is nothing incon- 
sistent either with the Vaccination Act, 
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1898, or the Vaccination Order, in a child 
being vaccinated at an early age if the 
parent desires it, nor as far as I know is 
there any power to prevent it. 


Mr. CHANNING: Does the medical 
officer receive fees for these vaccinations ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: No, sir. 


Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the vaccination, in Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital, of the infant child, Humphrey, 
of Mrs. George Forbigger, of 21, Belgrave 
Road, Cambridge, when only two days 
old, although the child was suffering from 
eczema when he and his mother were 
discharged on 11th February, and to the 
fact that the disease has since become so 
serious that the child has been in hospital ; 
whether he is aware that the subscribers’ 
letters securing adinission to Queen Char- 
lotte’s Hospital still contain a stipulation 
that the child must be vaccinated before 
the mother leaves, that is within 14 days ; 
whether the hospital authorities now hand 
or show to patients any notice that parents 
cannot, under the Act passed last year, 
be compelled to have their children vac- 
cinated under six months: and, whether 
he will take immediate steps to secure, in 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital and similar 
institutions, a strict observance of the 
provisions of the Act? 


THe PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have caused 
inquiry to be made as to this case and find 
that a child named Humphrey Terheggen 
was vaccinated at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital as stated, the child being in 
perfect health at the time. On the eighth 
day after vaccination a single small pus- 
tule had appeared on the child’s hand, 
and 28 days after vaccination the child 
was admitted into Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 
Cambridge, suffering from a very common 
form of infantile eczema, from which it 
has now almost recovered. The course of 
the vaccination was throughout quite 
normal, and during the child’s stay in 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital it steadily 
gained weight. There is no statement on 
the subscribers’ letters as to vaccination, 
but it is definitely pointed out on the 
“Order of Admission” that vaccination 
will not be performed if objection is made 
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by the parent. I have no information as 
to any notices prepared by the hospital 
authorities as to the terms of the Vaceina- 
tion Act, 1898, neither is there any 
obligation on their part to issue any 
notices as to the Act, but I am in com- 
munication with the Guardians of the 
Parish of St. Marylebone and with the 
Vaccinator at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 
and I am calling their attention to the 
provisions of the Act in reference to the 
vaceination of children in that Institution, 
and to the age at which vaccination is 
required by the Act. 


Mr. CHANNING: Do I understand 
that the right honourable Gentleman is 
addressing representations to the hospital 
authorities in order to discourage these 
early vaccinations as to which he expressed 
a very strong opinion last Session ? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: That is the 
effect of the communication I have made. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I desire to put a question to the 
First Lord of the Treasury of which I 
have given private notice. I have a 
notice on the paper in regard to the 
Vaccination Order of October 18th, 1898, 
and to the covering letter to the Boards 
of Guardians of the President of the 
Local Government Board. I desire to 
bring this subject before the House as 
early as possible, but do not wish to stand 
in the way of an early adjournment to- 
day if some arrangement can be come to. 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
importance of this matter and to the fact 
that the Local Government Board vote 
was scarcely discussed last year and very 
inadequately discussed in 1897, that vote 
would be put down at an early date in 


Supply ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): No 
doubt Class 2 must be put down at an 
early date after Easter, but that does not 
necessarily mean that the vote for the 
Local Government Board will come up 
immediately for discussion. I should not 
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like at this distance of time to pledge 
myself until I know what the wishes of 
‘the House are on the subject. 


Countervailing 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
Arising out of the conversation on the 
adjournment last night, I wish to ask you, 
Mr. SpzakeEr, for your ruling on a definite 
matter that is before the House. On 
March 6th the Education Code was laid in 
‘dummy on the Table of the House and it 
was not circulated among Members until 
March 21st. The question I desire to ask 
is, from which of those dates will the 30 
days count as to the period on which the 
‘Code should lie on the Table of the House ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: It was not quite 
certain last night what the facts were, but 
I have now ascertained that the Code was 
only laid in dummy on the Table of the 
House on March 6th, and I shall rule 
that the time runs from March 21st. I 
shall also give directions at the Table that 
where papers are brought to the Table 
under the provisions of a Statute which 
requires that they shall lie upon the Table 
for a certain period, no dummies shall be 
received, but that the full papers should 
be laid on the Table together with such a 
notice stating the date and the nature 
of the papers and the Statute and Section 
under which they are handed in, as will 
enable the clerks to know from and to 
what date the time will run. I shall 
rule now that the time runs in this parti- 
cular case from March 21st, being the 
date from which the Code was actually 
brought in, or made available for Members. 





| 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, BELFAST. 

Mr. DILLON: Idesire to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland whether it is | 
true that by order of the Bishop, St. | 
Clement’s Church has been closed for one 
year. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that the Church has been closed by 
order of the Bishop. 


SUPPLY, 


Mr. CHANNING: What Supply will 
be taken on the first Friday after the 
Recess ? 
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Tue FIRST LORDortue TREASURY : 
I am given to understand that it will be 
necessary to take the Navy Estimates on 
the first Friday after the Recess and, if 
that is confirmed, the Navy Estimates will 
be put down on that day. 


ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s Lynn): 
I wish to ask the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can state why 
the agreement with France, relative to 
African territory, signed on March 21st, 
which professes to be an addition to the 
Convention between the two countries of 
June 14th, 1898, and which appears to be 
in itself of the character of a Convention, 
is entitled a Declaration; whether a 
Declaration is of the same binding force 
as a Convention ; and whether this docu- 
ment has been styled a Declaration instead 
of a Convention in order to avoid the 
necessity for submitting it for confirma- 
tion to the French Chambers ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : I am hardly prepared 
to answer at short notice the dissertation 
of my honourable Friend on the principle 
which governs this agreement, but I can 
assure him that the present procedure was 
adopted because it was considered the most 
convenient for all the parties concerned. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) : 
Will vote 10, which raises the Question of 
the fortification of Wei-Hai-Wei, be taken 
on the first Friday after the holidays? 


Tue FIRST LORD ortHETREASORY: 


| Yes, that will be the first vote taken. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
(EASTER). 
Motion made, and Question, “ That this 


House do now adjourn till Monday, 10th 
April.” —(Mr. Balfour.) 


COUNTERVAILING SUGAR DUTIES. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Cardiff): On the Ques- 
tion of the recent action of the Govern- 
ment of India with regard to the Sugar 
Duties, you were good enough to give me 
your ruling, Sir, last week, that it was 
impossible to raise a discussion on the 
subject owing to the blocking notice 
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given by the honourable Member for 
Sheffield. That applies not only to the 
merits of the Question itself, but also 
to the procedure taken by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State 
for India. I bow to your decision, Sir, in 
the matter, and I do not propose to raise 
the subject here to-day, but I should like 
to make an appeal to the Leader of the 
House to set apart a day soon after 
Easter for a discussion upon that Ques- 
tion. The right honourable Gentleman, 
in answer to a Question, said that he 
could not provide special facilities for 
the discussion of any matter however 
important or interesting it might be ; 
but I venture to call his attention to the 
fact of the scope of this Measure passed 
in India. Lord Curzon says it is a pro- 
tective Measure, and that he hopes it will 
be imitated in all other points. We know 
that policy comes from Sheffield ; but the 
point which we desire to raise is not the 
controversy of Protection and Free Trade, 
but how far Her Majesty’s Government 
intends to go in this direction. I am 
sure the right honourable Gentleman will 
feel that it is a question which, having 
been raised in this form by the Viceroy of 
India, with the consent of and sanction of 
the Secretary of State, it would not be 
becoming for the Government to put off a 
discussion in the House and allow a block- 
ing Amendment, like that of the honour- 
able Member for Sheffield, to prevent that 
discussion being raised. In that Resolu- 
tion which the honourable Gentleman has 


put down upon the paper, he not only | 
‘that for over 30 years the Act had been 


expresses approval of the action of the 


Viceroy of India, but he goes further and | 


expresses the hope that Her Majesty’s 


Government will fall upon the breast of | 
the Viceroy with gratitude. I am sure) 
that the right honourable Gentleman will! Departmental Committee of the Home 


agree that this is not a matter that shou!d | Office sat in 1896, and they went into 
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that has caused a considerable stir in 
Ireland. I refer to the recent order of 
the Local Government Board with regard 
to the new rules regulating the admission 
of children into the Industrial Schools. 
The honourable Member for Mayo, in 
referring to this matter some years ago, 
said that the regulations were giving 
satisfaction all over Ireland to all con- 
cerned in the treatment of the poor, and 
especially in the treatment of the desti- 
tute. Now, without a moment’s warning, 
the working of the Indfstrial Schools is to 
be altered, and the magistrates are to be 
called upon to read the law in a certain 
way. I say that the Executive Government 
is going beyond its province in asking 
magistrates to read an Act of Parliament 
in a certain way. I contend it is in the 
discretion of the magistrate, and such 
directions ought not to emanate from the 
Local Government Board. I make these 
remarks because I observe that two 
magistrates of Dublin have so far altered 
the practice regulating the admission 
of these poor children into these In- 
dustrial Schools, as to completely alter 
the reading of the law. We complain 
that no opportunity has been given to 
Irish Members to consider the alteration 
of the rule, and so far as we can see, it is 
simply an order issued by the Chief 
Secretary and the Local Government 
Board, to be acted upon all over the 
country. I cannot better illustrate my 
meaning than by quoting a letter from an 
Irish gentleman who is much interested 
in the question of these schools. He said 


administered in a most liberal spirit, and 
that good work had been done by these 
schools. The policy of the Government 
has entirely reversed that action. A 


be indefinitely delayed. No doubt the | the question thoroughly, and they went 
right honourable Gentleman, with his|into the working of the English and 


serried battalions behind him, can carry 
a Resolution for Protection and remain 
happy until the next General Election un- 
deceives him ; but I think that the right 
honourable Gentleman will agree that the 
issue should be soon submitted to the 
House of Commons. 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): The 
Question that I intend to refer to is one 





Scotch Industrial Schools, but the Irish 
schools were in no way considered. No 
evidence was called, but “apparently it 
would seem that the outcome of that 
enquiry was that this Order has been 
issued to the magistrates, and the whole 
system has been reversed. Now it is a 
very serious question, because if any 
Board does any good in Ireland at all, the 
right honourable Gentleman will admit 
that it is this Board which administers 
Industrial Schools. I find, with all 
respect to the Chief Secretary and 
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to the Attorney-General, that this circular 
which has been issued by the Local 
Government Board is not in accord- 
ance with the Act of Parliament itself. 
Now up to the present the magistrates 
have acted upon this principle, that where 
children have lost one parent, or where 
both their parents have died, that the 
extreme destitution of the child was suffi- 
cient to admit that child into the schools, 
so as to save it from the contaminating 
influence of criminals. And it is a well- 
known fact that criminality in the juvenile 
population of Ireland has largely dimin- 
ished in recent years, and that was greatly 
owing to the beneficent operation of these 
Industrial Schools. Now I might quote 
the Act of Parliament referring to this 
matter, and I beg to invite the Attorney- 
General’s attention to this particular 
section, Section 11 of the Act of 1868. 
Section 13 does not help the matter very 
much, except that it refers to children 
under 13 years of age. The circular also 
refers to the Amending Act of 1880, 
Section 1, which in no way touches this 
question. The whole thing, in my 
opinion, hangs upon Section 11 of the 
Act of 1868, and unless that section is 
repealed, I do not see how these Indus- 
trial Schools can be operated in the way 
in which the Local Government Board 
desires. We don’t know whether it is 
parsimony in dealing with the small 
relief given to the most deserving class in 
Ireland, but whatever the motive is, it is 
most disastrous in its operation, as we are 
assured by responsible authorities. All 
the managers of industrial schools whom 
we have interviewed are decidedly against 
it. To my mind it is Section 11 which 
defines the action to be taken where 
destitution is apparent or the want of 
protection by parents being dead, and 
entire ignorance, and because through 
such circumstances a child is likely to be 
dragged into the paths of vice and cri- 
minality, that the magistrates exercise a 
wise discretion in admitting the child to 
the school. That system has been in 
operation for 30 years, and it has given 
great satisfaction to all parties, and it is 
somewhat surprising that the Local Go- 
vernment Board should have adopted this 
form of procedure without consulting any- 
body, without consulting public opinion 
in any way. There is another question : 
a number of these schools have been 
erected, and cost of building and main- 
tenance incurred ; they have been erected 


Mr. J. C. Flynn. 


North-East 


{COMMONS} 
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for a certain number of children, and 
under this rule all this accommodation 
will be wasted, and the schools will be 
no longer required for the good and bene- 
ficent work in which they have been 
engaged. 


Carnarvonshire Police. 


COUNTERVAILING SUGAR DUTIES. 
THe FIRST LORD OF THE TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps before the Chief Secre- 
tary replies, I ought to reply to the ques- 
tion put to me by my honourable Friend 
the Member for Cardiff. My honourable 
Friend desires that I should give a pledge 
to find time for the discussion of a very 
important question relating to India, in 
which he takes a great and natural 
interest. The Government have not 
the least desire to avoid a discussion, 
On the contrary, we are of opinion that 
we have nothing except to gain by being 
given an opportunity of laying the argu- 
ments which have influenced us before the 
country. But my honourable Friend must 
be aware that in the present state of public 
business, in order to select one motion 
before the House for a particular favour, 
I should have to sacrifice for the motion 
Government time. Now it is not impos- 
sible, in spite of the difficulties which have 
arisen from the appearance of another 
resolution on the Paper of which my 
honourable Friend complains, that an 
opportunity may arise in the course of 
the next few weeks for my honourable 
Friend to Jay his views before the House. 


NORTH-EAST CARNARVONSHIRE 
POLICE, 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs): The tight honourable Gentle- 
man did not answer the whole of the 
question I put down on the Paper to-day. 
He neglected to answer the most important 
point of the question ; it is purely a local 
matter relating to the removal of the 
office of the Superintendent of Police from 
Conway to Llandudno. The matter was 
gone into very fully by the County Police 
Committee, who represent both the Magis- 
trates and the County Council, and they 
decided, after a very full discussion, by a 
majority of two to one not to remove the 
office of the Superintendent. There may 
be something to be said, of course, for the 
removal, but by what process I do not 
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know, and that is the part of the question | that is a point which my right honourable 
which the right honourable Gentleman did | Friend the Attorney-General went into. 
not answer ; an inquiry was set on foot by| But perhaps I had better state shortly 
the Home Office to override the decision of | what my own views are with regard to this 
the Police Committee. Now, I do not/ question, and the abuses which have gone 
think it is right that the Home Office| on for so many years under the industrial 
should adopt such a course without giving | school system. The object of the Circular 
full notice to the Local Authorities of their; is not merely for the sake of saving a 
intention. I should like to know at whose | certain amount of money to the Exchequer, 
instance this inquiry was set on foot. It but we thought it right to call the atten- 
was not at the instance of the Police Autho-| tion of the magistrates to the Act. The 
rity, because they had gone into the matter | reason we have done so, in the first place, 
and decided against the removal, but there | is, that when Acts of Parliament are mani- 
was an inquiry, and an officer was sent | festly abused every day, it is necessary 
down to investigate the matter. He never | that the intention of the Acts should be 
communicated with the Police Com-| called to the attention of those who admin- 
mittee or with the District Council’ ister them. This Act was never intended 
of Conway, but only communicated with to relieve mere destitution; it was intended 
the District Council of Llandudno. He) for the purpose of rescuing children who 
goes down to Carnarvon and sees the| were in danger of being dragged into the 
Chairman of the Committee, but that) vortex of criminality through their sur- 
gentleman had taken a one sided view of roundings. That is the real object of the 
this particular question. After having | Act. 
seen him, the officer went and saw the} " : pee a 
Chief Constable, who had also taken a very sates omueintcengietenakane 

strong view upon the question, and it was, *Mr. PURVIS (Peterborough): I am 
only discovered by the barest accident that | very unwilling to occupy the attention of 
the Home Office had set the inquiry on foot |the House at this moment upon the 
at all. He did not consult the local Bench | question of automatic couplings to rail- 
of Magistrates, who only discovered by| way wagons, and I hope I shall stand 


accident that a man had been sent down. | excused in presuming to bring it forward. 
| The owners, as we all know, desire that 


| the question of automatic couplings should 
be left to a Royal Commission, and I 
thought yesterday, perhaps the wish was 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 





Mr. G. BALFOUR: The question of 
the decision of the magistrates in regard 
to the industrial schools in Ireland was 
brought before this House and fully dis- 
cussed not iong ago, and I do not think 
that the honourable Member’s observations 
have added much to the subject in any 
respect. The honourable Member is under 
some misconception with regard to the 
matter. He seems to think that the 
magistrates act under the rules issued by 
the Executive, but that is not so. 


Mr. FLYNN: In the sense of how a 
certain section of the Act is to be construed, 
they do. 


Mr. G. BALFOUR: Section 52 is very 
important, but there are only two para- 
graphs in the circular of which the honour- 
able Member can possibly complain, but 
which in order to remove any misunder- 
standing upon the subject it was necessary 
to put in. How it can be claimed that that 
Circular compels the Act of Parliament to 
be read in a certain way I cannot imagine ; 


father to the thought, that the President 
of the Board of Trade was inclined to accede 
to their request, and yesterday that idea 
was confirmed, when the right honour- 
able Gentleman said he did not intend to 
proceed further with this Bill during the 
present Session and that he intended to 
have an enquiry into the whole subject, 
and consequently rising hopes of thousands 
of railway men have suddenly been 
dashed to pieces like a pitcher dropped 
upon the ground. Of course, if com- 
pulsory automatic couplings are un- 
necessary it would be an_ intolerable 
hardship upon the railway Companies 
to have to adopt them, but where we 
are puzzled is that we think the right 
honourable Gentleman ought to have 
ascertained the facts before bringing in 
his Bill. The Government makes en- 
quiries, and upon the result of those 
enquiries they bring in a Bill; then 
having brought it in the right honourable 
Gentleman is approached by the owners, 
and he comes here stating that he is not 
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going to proceed further with the Bill 
and asks us to enter into or consent to an 
enquiry into the whole matter. I am lost 
in amazement at the way in which the 
right honourable Gentleman’s native hue 
of resolution has thus been “ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” and I think 
we have a ground for complaint of his treat- 
ment of us and the action he has taken. He 
says he has tried to please all concerned, 
but I may tell him that the man who 
undertakes to please everybody ends by 
pleasing nobody. In order to make a 
long story short I feel that the duty is 
cast upon me to express the deep regret 
and indignation of at least 3,000 railway 
men that this present railway Rill has 
come to so lame and impotent a con- 
clusion; though I am convinced that 
their disappointment is only temporary. 


SEAMEN’S ACCOMMODATION ON BOARD 
SHIP. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
borough): I will not detain the House 
very long, but there is one personal 
matter to which I wish to refer. The) 
President of the Board of Trade in the| 
debate upon the Estimates last Tuesday | 
made a statement to the effect that I had | 
made statements which were untrue and | 
grossly exaggerated. I think a statement 
like that from the right honourable | 


Gentleman without any proof ought to! 
be challenged, because I am not aware | 


of having ever made in this House 
a statement which was untrue, nor am 
I aware of ever having made a statement 
which was exaggerated in connection with 
any correspondence which I have had 
with the right honourable Gentleman and 
his Department. None of my letters have 
been challenged by him, and I invite the 
right honourable Gentleman, and I am 
entitled to ask him if I have, as he stated, | 
made statements which are untrue or| 
exaggerated, to point them out. It is) 
his duty to point out what those state- | 
ments are. I am entitled to ask that a 





Government Department should do its| 
I think the Department of the | 


duty. 
right honourable Gentleman is not doing 
its duty, and he need not Jose his temper 
over the matter because I am pressing 
him to do that which I think he is 
perfectly entitled to do under the powers 
he has at his command. When the 
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lit is only right that an honourable 
|Member of this House should be able 
|to challenge the Estimates of any par- 
| ticular Department which he thinks is not 
|doing its duty. I did no more than that, 
but instead of getting a courteous retort 
from the right honourable Gentleman | 
got nothing but abuse, and I invite him 
now to say what were the untrue and 
exaggerated statements that I made, 
because I can promise the right honour- 
able Gentleman that so long as he delays 
putting the law in force I shall continue 
to press him. I say to my mind it is a 
scandal that a Government Department has 
to take three weeks or more to find out 
what is the true position of the law with 
regard to the accommodation to be allowed 
for men on board ship. I have been able 
‘to obtain that information from a legal 
| gentleman in 24 hours, but this Depart- 
‘ment has taken weeks. In August last 
year I was promised definitely that the 
matter should be enquired into, and that 
‘it should be put right. Now 12 months 
have gone by, and so far as I can ascertain 
nothing whatever has been done, and I 
resent and bitterly complain of the treat- 
ment which I have received. 





¢ 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 
AUTOMATIC RAILWAY COUPLINGS. 


Mr. COGHILL (Stoke - upon - Trent) : 
There is one question to which I should 
like to refer. A statement appeared in 
the newspapers to the effect that the 
Government had given up their intention 
of dealing with the Question of the Re- 
distribution of Seats during the present 
Parliament. I understood that it was in 
the contemplation of the Government to 
take this Question into their consideration, 
and I hope that the Government will do 
so with a view to dealing with this sub- 
ject without delay. I do not think that 
most honourable Members are familiar 
with the fact that there are many glaring 
anomalies owing to the inequality of the 
size of the different constituencies at the 
present time, and though I do not think 
it right to take up time by reminding the 
House of these inequalities, they are so 
great that they ought to be apparent. 
There is another point which I would 
also urge: if this Redistribution of Seats 
was put into foree—if a thorough Redis- 
tribution of Seats was made, we should be 





Estimates are brought before this House 


free from Home Rule for ever. We were: 





is- 
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told by the Chief Secretary for Ireland | , ait : 

the onli day that Home Rule is still a 31 gta ream Roi omer ees 
great danger. If that is so, then one is| *Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
lost in amazement at the utterances of | side): I wish to get a little more information 
Members of the Government on this sub-| from the President of the Board of Trade 
ject, because it appears that so far from | upon the subject to which the honourable 
being anxious to get rid of Home Rule, Gentleman, the Member for Stoke-on- 
they are doing all in their power to keep| Trent, has just referred. I think that 
it where it is. We had a remarkable nothing has occurred during this Session 
speech from the Duke of Devonshire upon | more notable, and I would also say more 
this subject recently, who told us that | deplorable, than the action of the Presi- 
Home Rule exercised a strengthening and|dent of the Board of Trade on this. 
fortifying effect upon the Unionist party,| question of Railway Regulation _ Bill. 
that Home Rule exercises a cementing|The President of the Board of Trade,. 
and consolidating effect which is of great | who, I believe, has been sincere, and who 
value to the permanent harmony of the/is sincere in his desire to bring about 
Unionist party. I have always taken the what we all believe would effect a great 
opposite view. I do not believe in keep- saving of life and limb amongst railway 
ing Home Rule alive as a sort of bogey to| men, has confessed that he is unable to 
frighten Unionist Members. As we are carry through this Bill, which is in a 
all decided against Home Rule, we ought | most deplorable condition at the present 
to do our best to get rid of it, because moment. The honourable Member for 
there is this great danger: we are Peterborough is more easily satisfied 
getting near to a General Election, and | than I am upon this Question. He took it 
what will the state of the parties be after | for granted that something had happened 
that General Election? It is perfectly | to prevent its going through. I have not 
certain that upon another election the been able to gather from the President of 
Government. will not be able to count/the Board of Trade that such was the 
upon having a majority of 140. In all lease. Look at the history of this Bill. The 
probability the parties will be equally | right honourable Gentleman, the President 
divided, and the balance of power will | of the Board of Trade, kindly granted me 
once more be with the Irish party, and a return of the accidents*which had taken 
under those circumstances I do implore | place, and that return must convince all 
the Government to take some steps to| honourable Members that the accidents im 
bring about a Redistribution of Seats in| connection with shunting are extremely 
order that we may be saved from all)|serious. In reply to other Questions, 
prospect of such a danger in the future, answers were given that the right honour- 
and to insure that the balance of power | able Gentleman had instructed one of his. 
may not again be in the hands of the) officials, the head of the Railway Depart- 
Irish Party as it has been in the past./ment, to go over to America and to 
Before { sit down I should like to refer to | inquire into certain matters there, which 
what the honourable Member for Peter-| had to be inquired into, in connection 
borough has said upon the Automatic) with the question of automatic couplings. 
Couplings Railway Bill. I sit for a rail-| Mr. Hopwood went to America; he has a 
way constituency. The railway shunters | large experience of English railways, and 
in that constituency have had an oppor-|he was well fitted to inquire into this 
tunity of seeing the automatic coupling at | Question. He came back, and he issued a 
work for nine months, and they have heard | Report. That Report is in the hands of 
it spoken of amongst the men—the men on | honourable Members ; they know what he 
the North Staffordshire Railway—and | has reported, and they are able to get a 
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they know what this coupling means. | fair idea of what takes place in the United 


They say that this coupling is totally 
unfitted for a railway, and they - have 
asked me to take what steps I could, and 
do what I could, to get that clause with- 
drawn. I do not speak for shareholders or 
for directors, and I put down that Motion 
at the request, and in the interests of, the 
workmen and shunters of that railway. 





States. Then we have an Amendment to 
the Address, which I had the honour of 
moving, upon which the right honourable 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, made a speech ; and though he did 
not agree with me on the one hand, as to 
the advisability of unlocking the powers of 
the Board of Trade, on the other hand he 
clearly stated that the question of 
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automatic couplings should be dealt with | told us he would drop the couplings part 
by legislation. Then we had another|of the Bill. But When you have once 
speech from the right honourable Gentle-|thrown one portion to the wolves they 
man, in which he told the House that he| want all the lot, and immediately the 
thought that this automatic coltgtinngs | gh honourable Gentleman had replied 
suggestion was a reasonable one, and if|and said that he would practically give 
carried out, was one which would effect a/ up automatic couplings and refer the other 
great saving in life and limb ; and then portions of the Bill to a Committee, one 
we had the Bill of the right honourable | | of the prominent members of the deputa- 
Gentleman, a Bill which is moderation | tion wanted him to go further. So we go 
itself. Some foolish people are going| along the down grade, and if the honour- 
about the country saying that the right | able Member for Peterborough is right we 
honourable Gentleman has bowed down | have lost automatic couplings for this 
to the Amalgamated Railway Servants and | Session at least. What I want to know 
to labour agitators generally. All I can! from the Board of Trade is whether we 
say is that if ever the honourable Gentle-| have not only lost automatic couplings, 
man gets into the hands of that society he| but breaks as well? I do not wish to 
will have to bring forward a very different | detain the House any longer upon this 
Bill. This Bill is simply milk and water | question, I merely wish to know, is the 
from the point of view of extreme railway | present Bill or any portion of it to be 
men. | proceeded with? If not, what is to be the 

|nature of the tribunal of inquiry which is 
The} to go into this matter? Is it to be a 
honourable Member is entitled to discuss| Royal Commission, which, the House 
the action of the President of the Board | should remember, has been demanded 
of Trade in introducing the Bill and then | iby the private wagon owners and rail- 
(as he alleges) withdrawing it, but he is} way companies from the first? Will 
not entitled to discuss the merits of the the right honourable Gentleman say that 
Bill or its contents. the reference is to cover a wider field than 
the three items contained in this Bill? 


THe SPEAKER: Order, order. 





*Mr. MADDISON: It is not my in- 
tention to discuss the details of the Bill, 
Sir, I was merely using it as an argument 
to show the opinion that has been urged 
against the right honourable Gentleman has 
not been maintained. Shortly after the Bill 
was introduced there was a deputation of 


But the right honourable Gentleman must 
remember that we have been moderate in 
our demands; we have been content to 
take reform by instalments, and if the 
question of the safety of the railway men 
is to be dealt with the right honourable 
Gentleman kuows very well he will give 





some very hard work to any Royal Com- 





private railway wagon owners which waited 
on the right honourable Gentleman. That! mission that is appointed. I hope that 
deputation was a remarkable one. One| he will see his way to proceed with this 
gentleman in discussing the question of | measure. 

automatic couplings said that the Bill) 

had cost him many anxious nights, and | 

the result was that he regarded this | | NORTH-EAST CARNARVONSHIRE POLICE. 
Bill as unnecessary. Another gentle-| 

_ man said he was between “the Devil} Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: The question 
and the deep sea.” That deputation was | raised by the honourable Gentleman the 
composed mostly of people who are in-| Member for Carmarthen appears to have 
terested in wagons, people who would be | been raised through some misapprehension. 
-affected by this Bill, and after the deputa-| He seems to think that there has been 
tion the right honourable Gentleman | an inquiry upon the subject by the Home 
throws over 300,000 railway men, including | Office, but there has been no such inquiry 
those whom the honourable Gentleman the | and nothing in the form of one, or any- 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent represents, | thing that could be called any inquiry. 
who he thinks are opposed to this Bill ; The Home Secretary naturally asked the 
we can allow him to take care of the few ladvice of the Chief Inspector of Con- 
that he represents. The reply of the right | stabulary, whose opinion was that the 
honourable Gentleman filled some of us| office of the Superintendent of Police 
with something amounting to consterna-|should be located in a large centre of 
tion because at the end of his reply he | population, and that it would be more 
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useful to have it in a place like Llandudno 
than in Conway. There has been no 
inquiry, the Chief Inspector of Con- 
stabulary only being consulted. I think 
I have now given all information upon 
that question. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Do you pro- 
pose to take any further action? 


Mr. COLLINGS: There has been no 
formal enquiry, but it seems to me to be 
a matter of common sense that the office 
of the Superintendent in the interests of 
the population should be placed in the 
centre of a large population like that of 
Llandudno rather than that it should be 
placed in a comparatively small and 
retired place like Conway. 


THE RAILWAY REGULATIONS BILL. 
SEAMEN’S ACCOMMODATION ON BOARD 
SHIP. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Rircaig, Croydon): If 
the House will permit me, I will deal with 
the points raised by the two honourable 
Gentlemen with regard to my action in 
respect to automatic couplings. I can 
assure my honourable Friend, the Member 
for Peterborough, that I was very careful 
to make all the enquiries I could before 
introducing the Bill at all. That enquiry 
was made in the United States and the 
report was entirely in favour of the 
automatic couplings. The honourable 
Member said that the Bill was not a very 
drastic measure, but on the contrary an 
extremely mild one. I quite agree. The 
honourable Member for Stoke-on-Trent 
seemed to think he had found a conclusive 
answer to the Bill when he said that the 
automatic couplings he had seen in use 
were not suitable. It was never contem- 
plated that there should be any special 
form of automatic couplings and everyone 
will admit that the couplings which he has 
seen and condemned are unsuitable for 
English railways. But we purposely 
propose to give five years to the railway 
Companies to endeavour to obtain auto- 
matic couplings which might be suitable 
for the railways of this country. If no 
such couplings were found during that 
time then of course it would be impossible 
for the Board of Trade to make the order 
which they are empowered to do under 
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this Bill, notwithstanding the enquiries I 
made in the United States. I made other 
enquiries, and I had no reason to expect 
that the Bill would be received as it has 
been by certain persons. It is quite 
apparent to all those who understand 
Parliamentary Procedure that the demand 
for enquiry which has been made by 
those interested is of such a character as 
to render it absolutely impossible that 
any Government could carry a measure of 
this kind through the House, with the 
business before it, during the present 
Session, and what makes that more evident 
is that both parties concerned, the railway 
men and the truck owners, both consider 
that it is necessary that they themselves 
should make an investigation into the 
matter. That investigation is now pend- 
ing in the United States of America. The 
railway Companies and truck owners have 
sent out a commission, and the railway 
servants have also sent out a commission. 


Mr. MADDISON: But the enquiry 
will be finished and they will be back in 
time for the second reading after Easter. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE: But we have not only to 
deal with the second reading The second 
reading of a measure of this character is 
a very little way indeed, and there again 
let me say that I always recognised that 
a further enquiry would be necessary and 
that the Bill should be referred to a 
Committee. Everybody who understands 
the Procedure of the House of Commons 
must know that it is no matter of regret 
that this Bill was introduced. We must 
all feel that the question of automatic 
couplings has been greatly advanced by 
the mere introduction of this measure. 
The action of the railway Companies must 
shew us all that their minds are now 
being directed seriously to the question 
of automatic couplings, and whether the 
enquiry which will have to take place 
to investigate this subject precedes the 
second reading of this Bill or follows it, 
our position is very much the same. 
Indeed, I venture to say that a Commis- 
sion appointed at once to enquire into 
the matter would advance the Bill more 
than if we had to wait to a latter period 
of the Session, which we should have to do 
to get the second reading. Now the 
honourable Gentleman says that if it is 
referred to a Royal Commission, having 





regard to the safety of life and limb, it 
2B 
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should have a wide scope. Certainly, if 
a Royal Commission is to be appointed it 
cannot confine its attention to automatic 
couplings. If it is appointed it must 
have a large and wide reference to enable 
it to enquire into all methods of saving 
life, and all appliances of which we can 
avail ourselves for that purpose. 


Mr. MADDISON: The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has not answered the 
Question, which I consider of vital im- 
portance, as to what is to be the nature of 
the enquiry. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 


TRADE: The nature of the enquiry is | 
under the consideration of the Govern-| 
ment, and if the matter is referred to| placed persons. 


{COMMONS} 
‘cut down the estimates, it would have 
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been not only courteous but wise on the 
part of the honourable Member to have 
given the Minister some notice, because he 
knows very well that the Minister is not 
charged with all the information which 
would enable him to deal with all the 
Questions he has raised. The honourable 
Gentleman said I must not lose my temper. 
I do not profess to be angelic in my 
temper, and I confess that I think; not 
possessing the temper of an angel, that it 
is enough to ruffle any Minister who has 
thrown at his head such a mass of insinua- 
tion and inuendo and chaff as_ the 
honourable Gentleman has thrown, not 
only against my personal conduct, but the 
conduct of other trustworthy and highiy- 
Let me say I did not 


a Royal Commission, it will be such a|allege that any statement made by the 
reference as the honourable Gentleman| honourable Gentleman was untrue. I 


desires. 


Mr. MADDISON :: May I take it for | statement. 


granted that the present Bill is to be 
dropped altogether ? 


said his statements were unfounded and 
greatly exaggerated, and I adhere to my 
What does the right honour- 


able Gentleman charge me with? With 


| breaking the law ; that I was palming on 


to the House deceptive figures; that I 


THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD oF | was a shareholder in the Peninsular and 
TRADE : No, the honourable Gentleman | Oriental Company, and that [ had ignored 


cannot take it for granted at all. 
not know what the honourable Gentleman 
desires : does he desire that one portion of 
this Bill referring to safety appliances 
should be passed into law and that the 
other parts of this Bill should be referred 
to a tribunal to be decided upon? If a 
Royal Commission is appointed it may be 
desirable that the whole Question, not 
only this Bill, but other matters connected 
with railway management, should be re- 
ferred as well. You could not refer the 
mere question of automatic couplings to a 
Royal Commission. If it is desirable that 
everything should be done to save life 
and limb upon the railways, it would be 
also desirable to refer the whole question 
of railway management to the Commission. 
Now the honourable Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Middlesborough, complained that I 
complained that he had not given me any 
notice of his intentions. I had no right 
to demand any notice from him at all, but 
there is a courteous understanding between 
the honourable Members of this House 
and the Ministers that when honour- 
able Members are going to bring any- 
thing forward that they should give 
some notice ; and in bringing an indict- 
ment against the whole conduct of the 
Board of Trade and attempting to 





I do} promises made on my behalf to enquire 


into the question of the law. with regard 
to the accommodation for Lascars, that 
I had given only evasive replies and that 
we had enforced the law against the weak 
and not against the strong, the strong being 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Would 
the right honourable Gentleman allow 
me to say I quite admit every one of those 
statements with the exception of one, and 
that is the one which deals with supplying 
false figures to the House. [ said the 
figures given to the House were sup- 
plied by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. I did not charge the Right 
honourable Gentleman with supplying 
false figures to the House. 


Toe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE: It did not occur to me 
that he had said I had manufactured the 
figures; but he said I had presented 
figures that were false, that I had been 
shuffling, that I had been giving evasive 
replies, and breaking my promises. Are 
not these charges enough to ruffle the 
temper of an angel? Now the honourable 
Gentleman asked me to give some proof 
of what I had said that he kad made 
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grossly exaggerated statements. There | that therefore the space occupied by them 
were three cases in my mind, although at had no right to be counted as space occu- 
the time I had not the figures beside me.| pied by Lascars. The fact of his know- 
The honourable Gentleman said that I|ing all this, and did not tell it to the 
had given figures supplied to me by the} House shews a great want of candour on 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, which | the part of the right honourable Gentle- 
were false figures, with regard to the| man. 

Lascars carried on the ‘ Sumatra,” the 

“ Arcadia,” and the “Caledonia.” The} Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I must 
figures which I gave were, “Sumatra” 65 | object to that statement. I say that they 
Lascars, giving a cubic measurement of| are included in the space that is provided 
71 feet, which the honourable Gentleman | in connection with the natives or Lascars. 
says is about up to the mark, 72 feet ;| 1 am quite sure that on further enquiry 
the “ Arcadia” 132, and the “Caledonia” | the right honourable Gentleman will find 
157. The honourable Gentleman said | that he is mistaken on that point. 

the figures ought to have been ‘‘ Sumatra ” | 

87, “Arcadia” 166, “Caledonia” 192.| THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
There was a slight misstatement in the| TRADE: Does the honourable Gentleman 
“Caledonia” figures on account of, by | say that these Goanese Christians live 
accident, the numbers being taken for the | and sleep in the same space area as the 
outward trip instead of the inward; but Mohammedan Lascars do? 

that does not affect the main argument. | bakes : 
Now these figures which were supplied to| Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I did 


me, the honourable Gentleman says were | 20t say that. 

false. Is he aware that of the 87 on the | be x s 
“Sumatra,” 22 were men engaged in the) THE PRESIDENT oF tHe BOARD 
purser’s and steward’s departments, and|OF TRADE: Then I cannot under- 
that they were not Lascars at all, but | Stand the honourable Gentleman. My 
| information is that in the “ Sumatra,” the 
| Arcadia,” and the “‘ Caledonia,” where a 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I was! considerable number of these native 
quite aware of that. : |Christains are carried, the honourable 
|Gentleman included them amongst the 
Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD! Lascars, and in the space given to the 
or TRADE : Is he also aware that they | Lascars. Of course no space has been 
did not live nor mess with the Lascars? | counted for these men, for the very 
reason that they did not occupy the same 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: The | place as the Lascars ; and for the honour- 
right honourable Gentleman is under a/#ble Gentleman to quote in this House 


misapprehension on this point. The ques- | figures which have no reference to a large 
tion I asked was, what accommodation | Umber of men who are not Lascars at all 


was provided for these men, and what but are Christians, and who do not live at 
was the number of men employed? The all with the Mohammedan Lascars for the 
right honourable Gentleman himself | Purpose of shewing that not enough space 
supplied a return which he got from the|i8 given to the Lascars—that, I say, 
Customs, which gave the number of men | Shews a want of candour on his part. 

who were on board the ship when it 








Goanese Christians. 





arrived in port. That was the correct 
number. Therefore, it was no fault of 
mine, but the fault of the people who 
supplied the right honourable Gentleman 
with the information. 


Toe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE: It is the fault of the 
honourable Gentleman to quote the figures | 
he did. The fact of him knowing that, 
these 22 men were not Lascars at all, that 
they did not live with the Lascars, that 
they did not mess with the Lascars, and 





Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I think the 
right honourable Gentleman has wasted a 
great deal of time over the honourable 
Member for Middleborough. That 
honourable Member has been in the habit 
of making all kinds of statements, putting 
them down on the paper as Questions and 
of not being here in his place to ask his 
Questions. These Questions are full of 
the most infamous insinuations, and he 
has always failed to prove them, as 
clearly and completely as he has failed to- 
day. Itis rather hard for the honourable 
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Gentleman to carry on his business in this 
House in that manner. If he carries on 
his business outside this House on the 
same principles as he carries it on in the 
House, I do not think I can predict for 
him any great success in his calling in 
life. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: May I 
ask the honourable Gentleman if he is the 
general censor ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
honourable Member to abstain from the 
practice of interrupting whenever an ex- 
pression is used with which he does not 


agree 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The imperti- 
nence and the irrelevance of the inter- 
ruptions of the honourable Member are 
becoming intolerable. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! The 
word ‘impertinence’ should be withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON. BOWLES: I will with- 
draw the word unreservedly. I need not 
say I am not perfect. I was very much 
interested to hear the remarks of the 
Right Honourable the President of the 
Board of Trade in regard to the Railways 
Bill which he coupled with some hope 
that at a future time the Bill may be re- 
vived. I think that hope is destined to 
be defeated. I trust that the right 
honourable Gentleman will reconsider the 
whole situation and not suggest that there 
is any chance of reviving the Bill. The 
Bill is absolutely dead, and I think that 
the reasons which the right honourable 
Gentleman himself gave are sufficient to 
show that it ought to remain dead. The 
right honourable Gentleman has said that 
the cause of automatic coupling has been 
advanced by the introduction of the Bill. 
But I cannot see how any cause can be 
advanced by bringing in a Bill in this 
House which causes strong indignation on 
the part of all those who understand the 
objects and effect of the Bill. Then the 
right honourable Gentleman said that the 
object of the Bill was not to impose a 
specific order on the Railway Companies 
as to automatic couplings; but my 
honourable Friend below the gangway 
showed very clearly that the only auto- 
matic coupling which has been tried here 
is imperfect. Next the President of the 


Board of Trade said'that the Bill did not 
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impose a specific automatic coupling on 
the Railway Companies ; but that it gave 
the Company five years to discuss one. 
Then the Bill is a Bill for the discovery 
of an automatic coupling. I think it is 
absurd to bring in a Bill for such a pur- 

The right honourable Gentleman 
says if the discovery of an effective auto- 
matic coupling was not made within five 
years the Bill would have remained a dead 
letter, and that no hurt would have come 
to any Railway Company. I think the 
Bill is a very serious object lesson to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and I hope before 
they introduce revolutions of this sort-— 
for this Bill would have been a revolution 
—they will take steps to ascertain the 
facts, not in the United States but in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. I believe the facts are not such 
as to warrant an interference with the 
Railway Companies of the United King- 
dom before enquiry. I, for one, am ex- 
tremely pleased both for the sake of the 
right honourable Gentleman and of Her 
Majesty’s Government that this unfortu- 
nate proposal has been abandoned. I do 
hope the right honourable Gentleman will 
seriously reconsider the suggestion he has 
made that the Bill may have to be re- 
vived. That would be contrary to the 
interest of the right honourable Gentle- 
man and deadly to the interests of the 
Government. It would lead all those 
interested in railways to make further 
secessions from the ranks of the supporters 
of the Government, which would be 
extremely unfortunate, and which the 
Government, strong though it may be, can 
scarcely afford. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN THE NEW 
HEBRIDES. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 
wish to take this opportunity of calling 
attention to some grievances on the part of 
the natives of the New Hebrides. I have 
received, and I daresay other honourable 
Members have received, representations on 
behalf of natives of the New Hebrides in 
regard to the liquor trade and the trade 
in firearms and gunpowder there. This 
is a matter of great importance—a matter 
of life and death to the natives. I am 
sorry that the Colonial Secretary is not 
here, but I have conferred with him on 
the subject. My excuse for bringing it 
before the House in the absence of the right 
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honourable the Colonial Secretary is that I 
think this is a matter which will not brook 
delay beyond theadjournment of the House. 
As honourable Members know, restrictions 
have been put for a great many years past 
on the import of strong drink, firearms 
and gunpowder into the New Hebrides. 
The French Government are under the 
same restrictions as the British Govern- 
ment, but French traders have been 
allowed to engage in the trade owing 
to the want of vigilant supervision on 
the part of the French Government. 
That has caused discontent in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, and representations were 
made to the Australian Governments that 
the restrictions ought to be removed from 
British traders so as to put these on the 
same footing as the French traders. It is 
further stated that the Agent-General for 
Victoria has appealed to the Colonial 
Secretary to remove the restrictions from 
the British traders, and that the Colonial 
Secretary has expressed himself favourable 
to this appeal. Now I have the authority 
of the Colonial Secretary for stating that 
that is absolutely untrue, that it is an 
entire misapprehension that this appeal 
made to him met with any favour at all. 
I know that he has always been a deter- 
mined opponent of this traffic, and I hope 
that his influence will be cast still further 
in the same direction. My object in 
bringing the matter before the House is 
to clear up the subject, and to strengthen 
the hands of the Government to resist the 
appeals made by traders to remove the 
restrictions upon that most detestable 
traffic. The House will remember that 
the New Hebrides have been reclaimed 
from cannibalism and barbarism by the 
missionaries, and that many of the villages 
in the islands are models of Christian 
civilisation. Some of the natives, how- 
ever, still remain in the state of original 
barbarism, and indulge in cannibalistic 
practices. If this liquor trade is allowed 
to go on there, without let or hindrance, 
the most dreadful consequences are sure 
to follow. Let me read an extract from 
an appeal made to the House by the 
Venerable Dr. Paton :— 


“ Alcoholic drinks, and their inevitable accom- 
panying evils, have swept from the face of the 
earth the whole of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Tasmania, and nearly all the aborigines of Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and South Australia, 
and are rapidly leading to their graves the few 
that remain there, as well as those in the other 
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colony. Many of them have been cruelly shot, 
and some of them have shot white men. I do 
hope our beloved Queen and her Government 
will not, by the sanction of British law, let 
loose this body-and-soul-destroying fiend through 
her traders on the New Hebrides, because of the 
pleading and influence of any party at home or 
abroad. A short time ago on Tauna three white 
traders were for some days together drinking. 
They quarrelled over it, and one shot another 
dead. But the others continued at their drink- 
ing. Several natives were also lately shot dead 
on that island, and every now and then murders 
by rifles and alcohol take place on the group. 
The Federal Council are made to say in the 
‘Herald,’ ‘the prohibition on Britishers has 
not conduced to the benefit of the natives.’ A 
Tauna High Chief lately thought differently. 
He came to the missionary recently placed 
among some 4,000 cannibals there, and implored 
him to go with him to an American trader on 
the island, and ‘help plead to him to stop the 
sale and importation of rum and brandy, as it 
was making havoc of his people; and when 
they were deprived of reason by the white man’s 
fire-water, he had no power to control them. 
The natives especially fear the cruel conduct of, 
and keep away from, traders addicted to drink- 
ing, but they respect and like to deal with 
temperate traders. A loaded rifle is at all times 
a dangerous weapon in the hands of irresponsible 
savage cannibals, and a thousandfold more so 
when he is maddened with intoxicating drink. 
On many of the islands there are no French 
traders, but English only, and if the prohibition 
is removed, alcohol will, as in Australia, soon 
sweep industrious and sober natives into eternity 
—people who, even as savages, depend on ‘the 
cultivation and crops of the land for their 
support. More than half the population of 
these islands bave been destroyed by the 
Queensland and New Caledonian ‘ Kanaka 
Labour Traffic.’ Now this inter-island traffic 
at least is fearful slavery ; and alcohol, if sold 
at all, will soon complete the demoralisation and 
destruction of the race.” 


Now, that is the condition of things in 
the New Hebrides, even with the limited 
trade that goes on; but if the trade is 
made absolutely free, and the same 
volume of strong drink is poured into the 
New Hebrides as into West Africa, we 
shall see the population extinguished. We 
are negotiating just now with France 
about many questions, and I suggest that 
there is now an opportunity for asking 
France to unite with us in re-imposing 
strict rules in regard to the traffic in 
strong drink, fire-arms and gunpowder. 
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And we should invite other nations also 
to join us. We must remember we have 
some reparation to make to the natives of 
the New Hebrides. We allowed a traffic 
in labour which was very little different 
from slavery, and which resulted almost 
in the depopulation of the South Sea 
Islands. ‘Ihe same barbarities, it is true, 
do not now take place as before; but even 
now many of the young men were taken 
from the islands. We are under a kind of 
moral obligation, therefore, to do what we 
can to protect the remainder of the in- 
habitants of these islands, and we can 
‘only do so if these restrictions on the sale 
of alcohol and fire-arms are maintained. 
I would just ask permission to say a few 
words in regard to the drink traffic in 
West Africa. A most painful account is 
given in the “Times” on Monday by 
Bishop Tugwell, Bishop in Western Equa- 
torial Africa, of the present state of 
things in that colony. I have seldom read 
anything sadder or more lamentable than 
this account. The Bishop speaks of the 
enormous increase which has taken place 
_in the imports into British West Africa 
of rum, brandy, whiskey and spirits of all 
kinds, but particularly of Hamburg gin— 
a horrible compound of the most poisonous 
‘kind, and which is sold at 1d. and 2d. per 
bottle, with the most disastrous and 
horrible results. I ask the House to allow 
me to quote a few sentences from the 
letter of Bishop Tugwell— 


“ Habits of drinking spirits and drunkenness 
are greatly on the increase amongst the young 
men of our town. On all festive occasions brandy 
and whiskey, and what are known as ‘better 
class spirits,’ are largely consumed. In these 
days it is useless to call your friends, provide 
-what delicacies you may, if you do not freely 
‘supply whiskey, &c.; without these things your 
entertainment is pronounced a failure. Indeed, 
smowadays you cannot call upon a friend or 
entertain a visitor without taking or offering a 
-drink. Whiskey is quoted at 27s. 6d. per case of 
12 bottles, and brandy at 18s, 6d. per case of 12 
‘bottles.”” 


Now, this state of things is not confined 
to-native Africans alone, as anyone knows 
‘who is connected with Africa. White men 


Mr. Samuel Smith. 
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in West Africa do not live more than 


three years on the average. It is the 
result of this abominable use of liquor. 


“Of the deaths which occur amongst Euro- 
peans on the coast probably 75 per cent. are to 
be attributed to habits of drinking at all hours 
of the day, and drunkenness, these habits being 
directly fostered and encouraged by the cheap 
rate at which spirits can be purchased ”— 


which is a mere bagatelle. 


“An agent to a firm can obtain wines and 

spirits for his own consumption at cost -price ; 
thus an agent can procure wines and spirits at 
1s. 6d. per bottle. Many of those who come out 
are mere boys. They quickly contract habits of 
drinking, and are either invalided and sent 
home, or die. English traders seldom, if ever, 
meet at any hour in the day without indulging 
in spirits ” 
A Convention exists with the view of 
limiting, as far as possible, the trade in 
strong drink amongst the negroes in West 
Africa, or at least a large section of West 
Africa. The upper part of the Niger is 
under what is called the Prohibition zone; 
the nations of Europe regard it as a close 
country to spirits. Bishop Tugwell points 
out that unless we take care, the regula- 
tions under that Convention will be 
broken through, and drink carried up into 
the Upper Niger region, which is inhabited 
by 40 or 50 millions of people. Here is 
what the Bishop says— 


“On the Upper reaches of the Niger, where 
hitherto spirits have been excluded, Imperial 
officers tell me that they have considerable diffi- 
culty in excluding spirits from the forts, 
Further, pure alcohol, in tins the size of a kero- 
sine tin, is being imported in increasingly large 
quantities. This is a frightful evil. When Sir 
Henry McCullum, lately Governor of the Colony, 
discovered this, he undertook to take steps to 
check this import, but nothing has been done, 
nor am I aware that any action is proposed on 
the part of the Government.” 


Now, one effect of this state of things is 
that it has half destroyed the legitimate 
trade of West Africa. The natives are 
so demoralised by the trade that practi- 
cally they care for nothing but drink. 
They have no wants that can be supplied 
by English traders except the drink, for 
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all their means have been expended in 
the drink. Here is what the Bishop says, 
quoting from the “ Lagos Weekly Record” 
of Feb. 4— 


' “The gin traffic is gradually yet surely 
sapping the energy and industry of the native, 
and making him less inclined to new wants, and 
less capable of supplying such new wants, and 
in this wise British industries are being under- 
mined, and the demoralisation of the native 
wrought. Such a policy is suicidal in the 
extreme.” 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that if we could 
restrict this trade in alcohol, we would 
gain very much more than what we should 
apparently lose, because we would open 
the way to a much larger trade in Man- 
chester goods. The fact is, that a great 
portion of what is called the expansion of 
our trade in Africa simply means the 
poisoning of natives with rum, and pro- 
viding them with the means of slaughter- 
ing one another with firearms and gun- 
powder. We are simply adding to the 
ruin of these poor people. Now that this 
country is getting possession of such a 
vast amount of African territory, and that 
tens of millions of people have come under 
our controi within a few years—France 
and England have divided between them 
two-thirds of Africa with 150 millions of 
a population—if our rule is to be a bless- 
ing and not a curse, it is most important 
that we should try to stop this traffic in 
poisonous drink. These people cannot 
resist temptation. It is too strong for 
them. When a negro takes to drink he 
drinks incessantly, and he drinks for the 
sake of drunkenness ; and it seems to me 
that in place of opening up Africa to 
British civilisation, if this drink trade is 
permitted to go on, it will open Africa 
only to demoralisation and to absolute 
ruin. It is for that reason that I have 
brought this question before the House. 
I know that the Colonial Secretary sym- 
pathises with the view I have taken. I 
wish to bring the question before the 
country, and to make the country realise 
its great importance, and I do hope that 
the Government will do all it can, by 
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every means in its power, to check this 
poisonous traffic. 


Mr. COLVILLE (Lanark,. North East): 
At the risk of dwelling at what may seem 
too great length on this rather un- 
pleasant subject, I beg to emphasise the 
remarks of my honourable Friend the 
Member for Flintshire. It has become 
generally known that the trade in intoxi- 
cants in West Africa has assumed very 
large proportions. The letter of Bishop 
Tugwell in the “ Times” indeed shows that 
the increase has been enormous, for he 
has proved that imports of gin and brandy 


‘into Lagos last January were something 


like 50 per cent. greater than in the cor- 
responding month of last year, notwith- 
standing the prohibitory zones in the 





country. When some African chiefs 
visited this country some time ago our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen gave them 
great encouragement by the assurance 
that there would be no relaxation of the 
law discouraging the drink traffic. It is 
rather lamentable to reflect that the Go- 
vernment which maintains a State con- 
nection with the Christian religion should 
be sending out to Africa along with her 
missionaries large quantities of that which 
is doing more harm than anything else to 
demoralise the natives of Africa, and unfit 
them for accepting our most holy faith. 
It has become pretty well known among 
those who have sons and relatives in com- 
mercial circles in West Africa that very 
great evils and temptations are put in 
their way through the cheap and abomin- 
able liquor which is so freely imported 
there. I cannot too strongly urge upon 
the Government to take steps in order to 
still further extend the prohibition of the 
import of these very cheap and very dan- 
gerous intoxicants into Africa. We all 
know the susceptibility of the African 
people to intemperance. They do not 
seem to have the moral power that our 
fellow subjects have in the other parts of 
the Empire to restrain themselves in the 
use of intoxicants. They have no mode- 





ration, and no ability to restrain them- 
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selves, and consequently they fall victims 
to the vile habit. It is the duty of the 
Government, having regard to the in- 
creased interest we have obtained in that 
great continent, to see that any action 
that can be taken will be promptly taken 
to limit the effect of this traffic in spirits, 
and to support our missionaries and all 
those who desire the welfare of our fellow 
subjects in West Africa. 


.*Mr. J. GALLOWAY WEIR (Ross and 
Cromarty): I regret the Colonial Secre- 
tary is not represented on this occasion 
in the House, although I was pleased to 
hear that my honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Flint had approached him, and 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
had shown his sympathy with him in the 
desire that this abominable traffic should 
be diminished if not entirely abolished. 
A short time ago £95,000 was voted for 
the Gold Coast, and the Colonial Secretary 


said that a portion of that money was- 


required for a West African regiment. 
Now the officers in that part of the world 
say that they have considerable difficulty 
in excluding spirits from the forts. I 
object absolutely to the provision of large 
sums of money by the taxpayers of this 
country for the West African Colonies 
while the sale of drink of the vilest 
character prevails, and while the officers 
in command of the native regiments are 
unable to cope with the drink traffic. 
Whiskey is found there at 27s. 6d. the 
dozen bottles, and brandy at 18s. 6d. per 
dozen, and you can buy gin and rum at 13d. 
or 2d. per bottle. If the Colonial Govern- 
ment were to raise the duty to 10s. 6d. 
per gallon, which is charged on spirits in 
this country, I am sure a better article 
would be sold. Notthat I am in favour of 
strong drink of any kind. But I say some 
effort should be made by the Government 
to put a stop to the traffic in these vile 
spirits in West Africa. Bishop Tugwell 
stated that he had travelled 1,000 miles 
in West Africa, and that he saw in every 
centre that there was an increase of drink 
consumption. It is a shame that we, the 


Imperial guardians of these countries, 


{COMMONS} 








should suffer such growths to go on un- 
checked. I think the duty on the spirits 
should be increased, and that our Govern- 
ment should approach the French Govern. 
ment and other Governments interested 
and endeavour to bring about some revised 
tariff as was suggested at the Brussels 
Conference. The increase in the import 
of spirits is something enormous. The 
amount in January, 1898, was 29,387 
gallons of gin alone; and in January of 
this year it was 52,753 gallons, or an in- 
crease for the month of 23,000 odd gallons. 
Now, I would urge on the Foreign Office 
and on the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, if he will give me his 
attention for one moment, to try and get 
the tariff arranged at the Brussels Con- 
ference altered, so that the duty may 
be higher on spirits, and that the quality 
of the spirits imported may he of a better 
and purer quality. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION 
CIRCULAR. 


Mr. HARWOOD (Bolton): I am sorry 
to delay the House, but I wish to draw 
attention to a matter which affects the 
House generally. I refer to a circular, a 
copy of which was sent a few weeks ago to 
every Member of the House, accompanied 
by a letter from Lord Halifax. That 
circular is within the cognizance of the 
House, because the attention of every 
Member was drawn to it. It embodied 
a resolution which it was stated was 
unanimously passed by a body called the 
English Church Union. I do not propose 
to raise any theological controversy, but 
I venture to say that this circular raises 
a very important constitutional question. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! The 
honourable Member is now anticipating 
a motion on the’ paper standing in the 
name of the honourable Member for 
Walsall. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 22 minutes 
past 2 o'clock, until Monday, 
April 10th, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 10th April 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


BRYNMAWR AND WESTERN VALLEYS 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Read a third time, and passed. 


NUNEATON AND CHILVERS COTON 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL WATER 
BILL. 


Read a third time, and passed. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION 
BILL. 


Read a third time, and passed. 


WATER 


BARRY RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT (BULL ALLEY 
AREA) BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


GOOLE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCI:. 


BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


HORSFORTH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
(WATER) BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


VOL. LXIX. [FourtH Ssrrss.] 
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NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION BILL 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


Business. 


RHONDDA URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


TENTERDEN RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


WETHERBY DISTRICT WATER BILL 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


ABERDEEN HARBOUR BILL [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 


AIRE AND CALDER NAVIGATION BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


_ GLASGOW DISTRICT SUBWAY BIT L 
[H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


GREAT WESTERN AND GREAT 
CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


RUSHDEN AND HIGHAM FERRERS 
DISTRICT GAS BILL [H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


2C 
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LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (ADDITICNAL POWERS) BILL. 
(By Order), read a second time and 
committed. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (NEW RAILWAYS) BILL. 


(By Order), read a second time and 
committed. 


PETITIONS. 





BOILERS INSPECTION AND REGISTRA- 
TION BILL. 
Petition from Walsall, for alteration ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 
Petitions in favour,—from Wimborne 
and Cranborne; and, Exeter; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Li,UOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From_ Kirk- 
ton; North Queensferry; Gourock ; 
Edinburgh (two); Edzell; Monifieth ; 
Wishaw; Inverness; Burghead; New- 
town; Leith (two); Musselburgh; St. 
Andrews ; and, Pittenweem ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Petition from Walsall, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petition from Leeds, for extension to 
women; to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS } 
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POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour;—From Edin- 
burgh; Roxburgh; and, Selkirk ; to lie 
upon the~ Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Petitions in favour ;—From Halifax ; 
and Hanley; to lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY 
Petition of the Travelling Tax Aboli- 
tion Committee, for abolition; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILI 
Petition from Walsall, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILIS. 
Petition from Walsal], in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 
Petitions against establishment ;— 
From Basingstoke; and Peterborough ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petition from Stroud, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Masbro’; 
and Falmouth; to lie upon the Table. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 
Petition from Walsall, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (1897) 
AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 
Petition from Walsall], against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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681 Returns, 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS (RECESS). 
The following Papers presented by 
Command of Her Majesty during the 
Easter Recess were delivered to the 
Librarian of the House of Commons 
during the Recess, pursuant to the 
Standing Order of the 14th August 
1896— 


1. Trade Reports (Annual Series),— 
Copies of Diplomatic and Consular Re- 
ports, Nos. 2,214 to 2,221. 

2. Africa (No. 3, 1899),—Copy of Re- 
port by Sir A. Hardinge on the British 
East Africa Protectorate for the year 
1897-8. 

3. Africa (No. 4, 1899),—Copy of 
Papers relating to events in the Uganda 
Protectorate and Major Macdonald’s Ex- 
pedition (in continuation of Africa, No. 
1, 1899). 

4, Egypt (No. 3, 1899),—Copy of 
Report of Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General on the Finances, Ad- 
ministration, and Condition of Egypt 
and the Soudan in 1898. 


5. Historical Manuscripts (Royal 
Commission),—Copy of Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
K.G., preserved at Montague House, 
Whitehall, Vol. I.; Copy of Report on 
the Manuscripts of the Marquis of 
Ormonde, K.P., preserved at the Castle 
Kilkenny, Vol. II.; Copy of the Manu- 
scripts of the Most Honourable the 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., preserved at 
_— House, Hertfordshire, Part 
II. 


6. Pacific Cable Committee,—Copy >f 
Report, Minutes of Proceedings, etc. 


7. Elementary School Teachers’ 
Superannuation Rules,—Copy of Rules 
made under the Elementary School 
Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act, 1898. 


Ordered, that the said Papers do lie 
upon the Table. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
{ordered 23rd February; Sir John 
Lubbock); to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. (No. 136.) 
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EGYPTIAN GUARANTEED LOAN OF 1885 | 


Account presented—up to 3lst 
March 1899 (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


GREEK LOAN OF 1898. 
Account presented—up to 31st 
March 1899 (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND 
ANNUITIES. 

Accounts presented,—of all Moneys 
received and of the disposal thereof, 
and of all Contracts for the grant of 
Deferred Life Annuities and for the pay- 
ments on Death made, during the year 
1898 (by Act); to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. (No. 137.) 


POST OFFICE (PROMOTION IN TELE- 
GRAPH AND POSTAL BRANCHES.) 
Return presented,—relative thereto 

(ordered 17th June 1898; Mr. Jacoby) ; 

to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS AND CHARGES 
ACT, 1891. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 29th March, under the Public 
Accounts und Charges Act, 1891, direct- 
ing that as from the Ist April 1899 the 
receipts under section 1 (1) (a4) of the 
Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine 
Fund) Act, 1898, shall be applied as 
appropriations in aid of the moneys 
to be granted by Parliament for Mer- 
cantile Marine Services; the fees under 
section 3 of the same Act as an appro- 
priation in aid of the moneys to be 
granted by Parliament for the service 
of Customs; and the receipts under 
section 1 (4) of the Registration (Ire 
land) Act, 1898, as an appropriation 
in aid of the moneys to be granted 
by Parliament for County Court Officers, 
etc., Ireland (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 
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SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 22nd March 1899, granting a re- 
tired allowance to Mr. Maurice Thomas 
Gloster, Principal Coast Officer at Cro- 
marty in the service of the Board of 
Customs (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW'S. 

Copy presented,—of Annual Statisti- 
cal Report by the University Court of 
the University of St. Andrew’s for the 
year 1897-8 (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. (No. 158.) 


MERCANTILE MARINE (COLOUR TESTS) 

Copy presented,—of Report on the 
Sight Tests used in the Mercantile 
Marine for the year ended 3lst Decem- 
ber 1898 (in continuation of (C 8865) 
(by Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


CRIMINAL AND JUDICIAL STATISTICS 
IRELAND. 

Copy presented,—of Criminal and 
Judicial Statistics of Ireland for the 
year 1897, Part II. Civil Statistics (by 
Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (JUDICIAL 
RENTS). ; 
Copy presented,—of Return for the 
month of July 1898 (by Command); to 
lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA FAMINE. 


Copy presented,—of Appendices to 
the Report of the East India Famine 
Commission, 1898, being Minutes of 
Evidence, etc., Vol. I. (Bengal), Vol. IL. 
(Madras Presidency), Vol. III. (Bombay 
Presidency), Vol. IV. (Central Provinces 
and Berar), Vol. V. (North-Western 
Provinces «nd Oudh), Vol. VI. (Punjab), 
Vol. VII. (Miscellaneous) (by Com- 
mand); to lie upon the Table. 
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EAST INDIA (RAILWAYS AND IRRIGA- 
TION WORKS). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
(ordered 24th March; Mr. Price); to 
lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 
ENGLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Return of all 
Loans raised in England, chargeable on 
the Revenues of India, outstanding at 
the commencement of the half-year end- 
ing on the 31st March 1899, etc. (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 139.) 


ALIENS. 


Return presented,—relative thereto 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 139, of Session 1898) (Address 14th 
February ; Mr. Jesse Collings); to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 140.) 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 

Accounts presented,—for the year 
1898, with an Account of extraordinary 
Works executed other than the general 
Repairs for the same period (by Act) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (NORTHUMBER- 
LAND). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of Northumberland 
altering the Longbenton No. 1 (or Kil 
lingworth) Polling District (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION (PRO- 

CEEDINGS IN COUNTY COURTS). 

Copy presented,—of Statistics in 
County Courts (England and Wales), 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, and the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, during the year 1898 (by 
Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS 
(NOTIFICATION OF DISEASE). (MER- 
CURIAL POISONING). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
Secretary of State, dated 27th March 
1899, applying the provisions of 
Section 29 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1895, to cases of Mercurial 
Poisoning in Factories and Workshops 
(by Act); to lie upon the Table. 


COLONIAL BOUNTIES ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCE. 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
(Address 8th August 1898; Mr. 
O'Kelly) ; to lie. upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
2222 and 2223 (by Command); to lie 
upon the Table. 


Papers iaid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House— 


1. Inquiry into Charities (County of 
Carnarvon), — Further Return relative 
thereto (ordered 10th February 1898 ; 
Mr. Grant Lawson); to be printed. 
(No. 141.) 


2. Prison Act, 31898,—Copy of Rule 
made by the Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, under the Prison Act, 
1898. 


QUESTIONS. 


ALDERSHOT POST OFFICE. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether he is aware that the business 
of the post office at Aldershot is now 
conducted in a carriage factory, which 
causes considerable inconvenience; and 
whether, as a site for a new post office 
was bought six months ago by the 
Government, he could state when the 
new post office building is to be com- 
menced ? 


{10 Apri, 1899} 
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Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): The business of the post 
office at. Aldershot is now conducted, as 
a temporary arrangement, in premises 
part of which was formerly used as a 
carriage factory. The accommodation 
for the public is somewhat small at 
times of pressure, but nothing better 
could be found. Plans for the new 
building have been prepared, and, as 
soon as the cost involved has been sanc- 
tioned, steps will be taken to commence 
the work. 


POTTERY INDUSTRY. 

Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been called to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Professors Thorpe 
and Oliver in their Report on Lead 
Ccmpounds in Pottery ; and whether, in 
view of those conclusions, the Factory 
and Workshop Bill which he has stated 
his intention to introduce this Session 
will contain provisions for prohibiting 
the use of lead for glazing earthenware 
in those particular kinds of ware in 
which it has been proved to be unneces- 
sary ; for prescribing the use of lead in 
the form of a fritted double silicate ; 
for prohibiting the use of raw lead ; and 
for prohibiting the employment of young 
persons and women as dippers, dippers 
assistants, ware cleaners after dippers, 
and glost placers in factories where 
lead-glaze is used. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. J. 
Cotuines, Birmingham, Bordesley): 
The Secretary of State is fully cognisant 
of the conclusions embodied in the Re- 
port referred to, which was made to him 
and presented by him to Parliament. 
The Bill to amend the law relating to 
Factories and Workshops, which he has 
prepared, will propose to give power to 
the Secretary of State to deal, under 
certain conditions, with all the points 





mentioned by the honourable Member. 
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TAXATION OF CLERICAL INCOMES. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, Harwich): I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, on the introduction of the 
Budget, he will state the course the 
Government intend to take in 
erder to give relief from the existing 
burden of local taxation to clerical in- 
comes derived from tithe? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuagt Hicxs-Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.): No, Sir. It would neither 
be usual nor practicable to make a 
statement on such a matter on the in- 
troduction of the Budget. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
Can the right honourable Gentleman 
say when the Government hope to make 
a statement on .the subject in conse- 
quence of the pledge given earlier in the 
Session by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury ! 


THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: That does not rest with 
me, 


BARRACKS LOAN BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War when the new Barracks 
Loan Bill will be introduced? 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY ‘1o 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsu 
Wituiams, Birmingham, S.): It is not 
yet possible to fix a date for the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY MINISTERS. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, in connection 
with Government proposals to increase 
the number of Parliamentarv Ministers, 
the Foreign Office may be directed to 
obtain from Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives in the principal European countries 
a Return showing the number of paid 
Parliamentary Ministers having seats in 
their respective elective assemblies? 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am quite ready to confer with 
the right honourable Baronet as to the 
value of the information he desires. I 
confess that I should have thought that 
the Parliamentary circumstances of the 
various countries were so different from 
those of this country that hardly any 
instructive lesson could be drawn from 
a statement of the number of secre- 
taries and under-secretaries required to 
carry on the work in connection with 
their departments. 


POSTMAN LANGSTON, OF RICHMOND. 

Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster-General, if he will explain 
on what grounds Postman Langston, of 
Richmond, who entered the service as 
a telegraph messenger, has had with- 
held from him an established appoint- 
ment, several ex-Army men having been 
appointed cover his head? 


Mr. HANBURY: The delay which 
has occurred in appointing C. E. Lang- 
ston has been due to the fact that he 
was in the first instance pronounced un- 
fit for the service, owing to the weak 
state of his heart, by the medical officer 
who examined him. The Civil Service 
Commissioners ultimately decided to 
issue a certificate in his case, but in the 
meantime several appointments as post- 
men at Richmond had fallen vacant, and 
been filled by other candidates. 


BOURNEMOUTH POSTMEN’S OVERTIME 
CLAIM. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as_ repre- 
senting the Postmaster-General, why the 
parcel postmen of Bournemouth have 
been refused pay for overtime worked 
last Christmas week, the periods 80 
worked ranging from 114 hours to io} 
hours per man? 


Mr. HANBURY: The parcel postmen 
at Bournemouth were paid overtime for 
prolonged deliveries on the 23rd and 
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24th December, in accordance with the 
general rule, as it is recognised that 
their work is largely increased on those 
days. The period for which they were 
refused overtime payment was previous 
to December 23rd, as it would be con- 
trary to the general practice to allow 
extra pay for prolonged deliveries before 
that date. The Surveyor has, however, 
been instructed to make special inquiry 
as to whether the circumstances at 
Bournemouth last Christmas were such 
as to warrant. exceptional treatment in 
this case. 


POSTMAN COULSON, OF MALTON. 

Mr. STEADMAN.: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster-General, wheth -r 
he is aware that Postman Coulson, of 
Malton has been reprimanded and fined 
one day’s pay (4s.) for having solicited 
a Christmas box from the Honourable 
G. Dawnay; whether he is aware that 
the postman dcclares that he only called 
on Mr. D-wnay to ascertain if any other 
postman had called on him for the es- 
tomary Christmas box; that he utterly 
denies having stated that the Depart- 
ment expected men to solicit Christmas 
boxes in order to make up their wages, 
and explains that all he did say was 
that the Department, in fixing the 
amount of wages, took the Christmas 
boxes into consideration; and whether 
that point has any bearing on the 
amount of wages? 


Mr. HANBURY: Walter Coulson, 
postman at Malton, was suspended from 
pay for one day and cautioned for having 
made a remark while soliciting a Christ- 
mas box from Mr. Dawnay to the effect 
that the Department expected postmen 
to ask for Christmas boxes in order to 
make up their wages, and that Christ- 
mas boxes were taken into account m 
fixing the men’s wages. The inquiry 


left no doubt that Coulson did make 
the remark, which he must have known 
to be without foundation in fact. The 
Department does not take Christmas 
boxes into consideration in fixing post- 
men’s wages. 


{10 Apri 1899} 
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UNITED KINGDOM POSTAL CLERKS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, whether he 
is aware of the existence of any rule or 
order prohibiting Post Office employees 
from exhibiting in their retiring rooms 
the rules of their various associations ; 
and, if so, whether he will take such 
steps as will cause the restrictions com- 
plained of to be removed ; and, should no 
such restrictions exist, can he state on 
whose authority the chief postal super- 
intendent at Glasgow refused to initial 
the local rules of the United Kingdom 
Postal Clerks’ Association for exhibition 
on the retiring room notice board on 
23rd March? 


Mr. HANBURY: The authorised prac- 
tice is to allow the exhibition in the 
retiring rooms of notices of meetings, 
etc., of the various clubs and associations 
to which the men belong, but no notices 
intended to remain permanently or for 
an indefinite period on the board, or 
notices containing controversial matter 
or clectioneering notices are allowed to 
be exhibited in post offices. Each 
notice has to be submitted to the post- 
master for authority before it is put up 
in the retiring rooms, and, if approved, it 
is initialled by him or the officer deputed 
by him. The rules which are not allowed 
to be exhibited at Glasgow were ap-. 
parently intended to be permanently 
exhibited, and were dealt with in accor- 
dance with the authorised practice. 


GOLD COAST. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether troubles have arisen 
among the natives in the northern terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast owing to the 
enforcement of compulsory labour in 
connection with the telegraph extensiun 
works, and a detachment of Hausas has 
been sent up from the Coast in con3e- 
quence; and whether he will state the 
conditions and method by which labour 
is compulsorily obtained for these and 
similar works, and lay upon the Table 
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a copy of the Compulsory Labour 
Ordinance of the Colony? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuain, 
Birmingham, W.): No troubles have 
arisen in the northern territories of the 
Gold Coast, but a detachment of Hausas 
has been sent up to Coomassie in conse- 
quence of disturbances in Wam, where the 
king has been deposed in a revolt of his 
subjects. The Compulsory Labour 
Ordinance expired on the 14th of Decem- 
ber 1896, and there is now no system of 
compulsory labour in the Colony. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 
asked what Estimates would be taken 
on Friday next. 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I have not had time to consult 
the Under Secretary of the Admiralty, 
but my recollection is that we shall 
begin with Vote 10 of the Naval Esti- 
mates and then take them in their order. 


THE RECENT GALE. 

Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the naval authorities are 
rendering and will continue to render all 
necessary assistance to the Lowestoft 
fishermen to recover upwards of £12,000 
worth of nets lost during the recent gales 
off the coasts of Cornwall and Devon? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE ADMIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney. 
Antrim, §.): In reply I have to say that 
orders wil] be given to any of Her 
Majesty’s ships to report immediately if 
they come across any of these nets, and 
other steps which may be considered 
possible will be taken. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s 
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send out a vessel or two to recover these 
nets ? 


Mr MACARTNEY: I am not aware 
whether any vessels are available ai the 
present moment. We are communica- 
ting with the ports, but I cannot pledg: 
the Admiralty straight off to send a ship. 
It will be considered if any are available. 


Sworn. 


Sm J. COLOMB: May I take it that 
the Admiralty are communicating with 
the naval authorities at Plymouth with a 
view to do everything that can be done 
to recover these nets? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: That is so. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. STEADMAN: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury on what date 
the London Government Bill will be 
taken in Committee? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid that I cannot give 
any specific answer to the honourable 
Gentleman. It will depend on what 
work is done first, but in any case the 
Bill will not be taken this week. The 
sooner it reaches the Committee stage 
the better I shall be satisfied. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.): Can the right honourable Gentle- 
man state what day the Local Govern- 
ment Vote will be taken? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; not at present. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 





Irwin Edward Bainbridge Cox, esquire, 
for the County of Middlesex (Harrow 





Lynn): Would it not be practicable to 





Division). 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—_ 


SUPPLY. 


On the Motion that the House gu 
into Committee of Supply, 


EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATE AND 
UGANDA. 


*Mr. McKENNA (Monmouthshire, N.) : 
On Saturday a very interesting Report 
by Sir Arthur Hardinge on British East 
Africa was put into our hands. It is 
a matter for congratulation that the 
Administrator in East Africa seems to 
take a very hopeful view in regard to 
the position of affairs there. It 
appears that civilisation is spreading, 
and that courts of justice are 
taking the place of devastating and re- 
taliatory raids. But there is one aspect 
of that Report which is not quite so 
faveurable, and that is that so far from 
there being any increase in the export 
trade of British East Africa there is a 
distinct decline, amounting to 10 per 
cent. There has been, it is true, a 
considerable increase in the imports 
from this country, but when it is re- 
membered that these imports are largely 
due to the money expended by the East 
African Government, I do not think that 
it can be said these are of much value 
from the point of view of trade. A com- 
parative statement of the figures for 
1896-97 and 1897-98 shows that the 
exports from the East African Protec- 
torate had fallen from 11 lakhs of rupees 
to 10 lakhs, or nearly a drop of 10 per 
cent. There is one other point to which 
I wish to draw the attention of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and that is that there is no direct line 
of steamers between Great Britain and 
Zanzibar. In his Report last year, Sir 
Arthur Hardinge made this observa- 
tion— 


“Tt has been surcested that Her Majesty's 
Government should give the British India 
Company, in lieu of an increased subsidy, the 
carriage of all material for the Uganda Rail- 
way, on the understanding that the company 
should run a direct line from London via 
Marseilles to Zanzibar and Mombasa. The 
guarantee of the carriage, even of a certain 
portion of the material, in all probability, 
would enable the British India Company to 
run a local line of steamers from Zanzibar to 
Kismayo, calling at the various intermedi- 
ate ports. Such a line is absolutely imperative 
if the coast trade is to be developed.” 


{10 Aprit 1899} 
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On that recommendation of Sir Arthur 
Hardinge it might have been expected 
that something would have been done 
to make use of the immense amount of 
traffic which we are necessarily creating 
by the exports of materials for the 
Uganda Railway, in order, not to sub- 
sidise a British line of steamers, but 
to give exclusive contracts to a 
British line to Mombasa. The facts, 
however, are otherwise than what we 
should have expected. There is a 
German line with a subsidy of £45,000 
which makes a fortnightly communica- 
tion between Hamburg, Amsterdam, and 
Antwerp, and Zanzibar. The steamers 
of that line now call regularly once a 
month at Mombasa. British shipping 
is solely represented by small British 
India steamers with a 7-knots contract 
running from Calcutta, vii Aden, and 
from Bombay, via Seychelles, to Mom- 
basa. Sir Arthur Hardinge again refers 
in his Report this year to the incon- 
veniences which have occurred to British 
traders on account of this want of direct 
British communication. Referring to 
what he had stated in his previous year’s 
Report, he says— 

“At the beginning of 1898 the mail 
steamers of the German East Africa Line com- 
menced calling one a month at Mombasa, both 
outwards and homewards, and it has so far 
proved a great advantage for mails and pas- 
sengers to have additional direct steamers be- 
tween Mombasa and Europe. Complaints are, 
however, made of pilfering which takes place 
on board or at the transhipment ports of Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam, or Antwerp, while goods 
are awaiting shipment. An importer recently 
informed me that he was surprised to find a 
case of English provisions one-third short of 
the invoiced quantity, and the empty space 
fitted up by a German broom. Another re- 
cently received a bicycle case, which, on being 
opened directly it was landed from the Ger- 
man mail steamer, was found empty, although 
there were evidences that a bicycle had been 
previously stowed there from the wedges of 
wood placed inside to keep it in position. 
This cannot have happened in the Custom 
House, as the owner cleared it directly it was 
discharged. The British Indian steamers have 
suffered considerably in this respect owing to 
their transhipment cargo having to wait for 
some time at Aden, which is notorious for 
possessing thieves second to none.” 


Thus we find the position with 
regard to British traders is this, 
that their goods have to be sent from 
Great Britain either to Hamburg or Ant- 
werp for transhipment to German 
steamers, where serious losses are in- 
curred from pilfering ; or, if the British 
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manufacturers do not wish to employ 
German steamers they have to send their 
goods for transhipment to: Aden, where, 
as at Hamburg, they are liable to very 
serious losses from pilfering. Great 
delay is also caused at Aden, and the 
total cost of freight is more by that 
route than it is for German shippers 
who send their goods direct from Ham- 
burg. When we remember that the tax- 
payers of this country are spending at 
least three millions on the Uganda Rail- 
way, it does seem somewhat hard that 
the recommendation made by Sir Arthur 
Hardinge should not have been adopted 
in order to make use of the great ex- 
penditure on railway materials, not to 
subsidise, but directly to assist a line of 
British steamers between Great Britain 
and Zanzibar. Now, when I turn from 
British East Africa to Uganda, I regret 
very much that the latest reports do 
not show any such hopeful signs. We 
have had during the last year a very 
serious loss of life, and a most remark- 
able increase in the expenditure for 
Uganda. The figures for the current 
year, although they are nominally less 
than those for last year, do not hold out, 
on balance, any prospect of reduction in 
the estimatesof the present year. The esti- 
mates for 1899-1900 amount to £250,000, 
but the original estimates for Uganda in 
1898-99 were only £142,000; the Sup- 
plementary Estimates came to £197,000, 
making a total of £339,000. Although 
the £250,000 in this year’s Estimates is 
a decrease on the total of £339,000 
spent last year, we have got to look for- 
ward to possible Supplementary Esti- 
mates which may as much increase the 
Estimates this year as last. Now, when 


East African Protectorate 


we go back to the time when 
we first undertook the administra- 
tion of Uganda, we find that the total 
amount expended only amounted 


to £49,000. That figure of £49,000 has 
now increased to the nominal estimate 
of £250,000, and an actual expenditure 
of £339,000 last year. That is a very 
remarkable and alarming increase, and 
there does not appear, on the face of 
the papers before us, any sign of a re- 
duction, but rather of an increase in the 
future. I admit it is impossible to sug- 
gest any amendment in the form of 
government for Uganda without in some 
way or other proposing an expenditure 
of money; but I submit that between 
the original estimate of £49,000 and 


Mr. McKenna. 
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the current estimate of £250,000 there 


and Uganda. 


is a wide enough margin to have 
allowed for all proper expenditure, 
I maintain that this  extraor- 


dinary expenditure has been due to the 
mismanagement that has taken place 
in Uganda, and not to any fault or defect 
on the part of the men employed there, 
It is solely due to the policy which has 
been pursued—a policy directed from 
headquarters in London, and in the 
main due to a hopeless and ridiculous 
desire for economy, which in the long 
run has added largely and unnecessarily 
to our expenditure. Upon the second 
point I have named—the loss of life— 
I find the figures show that in 1897 
down to May 1898 there were no fewer 
than 281 killed, including seven Euro- 
peans, and 555 wounded, including five 
Europeans. I believe that the whole of 
these troubles in Uganda can be directly 
ascribed to two causes: In the first 
place, to the exclusive use of Soudanese 
troops; and, in the second place, to our 
utilising our forces in Uganda for the 
purpose of endeavouring to expand our 
Empire northwards. To these two causes 
I trace the origin of all our troubles. 
The employment of Soudanese merce- 
naries appears to have originated some- 
what by an accident. When the hon- 
ourable Member for North Lambeth went 
to the relief of Emin Pasha he found the 
ex-Governor of Equatorial Africa sur- 
rounded by a number of Soudanese mer- 
cenaries, who were partly under the 
command of Dr. Emin, and who partly 
kept him a prisoner. Stanley gave these 
Soudanese mercenaries the slip on the 
shores of the Albert Nyanza, and from 
there they spread partly into Unyoro 
and partly into the Congo State. The 
description given of the Soudanese mer- 
cenaries by Stanley is that they were 
“permeated and saturated with mutiny, 
rebellion, and treason.” Certainly, for 
two years after these troops were left at 
Kavallis, they lived by ravaging and 
raiding neighbouring territories. In 1891 
Captain Lugard, who was then adminis- 
tering at Uganda on behalf of the 
British East Africa Company, found him- 
self in great difficulties on account of the 
ex-Soudanese troops. He then hit upon 
the brilliant idea of enlisting some of 
them as soldiers to serve under him, and 
he made the first start with a detach- 
ment of 200, whom he employed in 
garrisoning Toru. The 1,500 unenlisted 
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Soudanese ravaged Unyoro and else- 
where, but the outrages committed by 
the enlisted Soudanese mercenaries still 
continued, and Captain Lugard, in apo- 
logising for their misconduct, in a letter 
dated 13th December 1893, said that he 
had been 


“debarred from exercising such a full measure 
of supervision and control as he should have 
desired, owing to the insufficient number of 
Europeans available to the Administration.” 


In the same year Sir Gerald Portal 
called attention to the 


“hatred and terror inspired by these Soudanese 
ex-soldiers, and the deeds of cruelty practised 
upon native men and women by that portion 
of them who were left by the company unpaid 
and uncontrolled on the western frontier of 
Uganda.” 


Thus it will be seen that it was not 
only the unenlisted Soudanese mercena- 
ries who were creating terror and 
havoc, but even the enlisted troops 
were a terror to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Captain Lugard undertook 
this experiment because he had no other 
recourse. He was the representative of 
the British East Africa Company, 
whose financial resources were then at a 
very low ebb. He had not, as the 
Administrator in Uganda has now, the 
whole wealth and strength of the British 
Empire behind him. The experiment 
was repeated by Colonel Colville, the 
British .Administrator. He, no doubt, 
recognised the value of these Soudanese 
mercenaries as fighting material once 
they were brought under strict disci- 
pline. Accordingly, he and his suc- 
cessors continued enlisting them un- 
til in September 1897 we had 
no less than 1,600 of these men 
regularly enlisted, and practically form- 
ing the whole of our Army in Uganda. 
The Soudanese have not only the merit 
of being good fighters, but they are very 
cheap. And for this reason: that every 
soldier is allowed to have as many wives 
and slaves as he chooses. Their wives 
do all the work, clear the jungle, sow 
the seed, pull up the weeds, and reap 
the fruits; and if the harvest is 
late they often anticipate it by a little 
stealing. The consequence is that the 
soldiers being allowed to have as many 
wives as they please to work for them, 
are in a position to accept very much less 
pay than Indians or Swahilis. Now, I 
do not deny for one moment that these 
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Soudanese troops have shown consider- 
able improvement on the robbers turned 
loose at Kavallis. When they have been 
employed in small bodies in Uganda and 
Unyoro, and mixed with a number of 
other troops, there has been little to 
complain of in a military sense. But 
still their old predatory instincts remain, 
they are “permeated and saturated 
with mutiny, rebellion, and treason,” 
and more than once have given indica- 
tions of sympathy with the Mahdists. 
I regret to say that such is the material 
of which we make the pack-horse to bear 
the white man’s burden in Uganda. It 
is a sorry tool in our hands, and hardly 
worthy of the dreams of spreading civili- 
sation of which we boast in this country. 
It is admitted that some native force 
is necessary in order to govern Uganda. 
The Waganda are slow to enlist at the 
present time, because they are too loyal 
to their chiefs. We ought to have em- 
ployed Swahili troops. It is proved that 
they make admirable soldiers. They 
have only one drawback ; they are some- 
what dear. This desire to govern 
Uganda for £49,000 a year is all 
wrong. It cannot be done. Experience 
has shown it to be a hopeless failure. 
The troubles in that country were sim- 
ply and solely due to the anxiety not to 
let the people of Great Britain realise 
the financial responsibilities we are 
undertaking in our African Empire. In 
consequence of that desire, we employed 
Soudanese mercenaries, because they are 
cheap, and neglected the Swahilis, and 
thereby made the difficulty of governing 
these territories infinitely greater. On 


the whole, I _ believe we should 
have found had we employed 
Swahilis, it would have been 


less costly, in the long run, to this 
country, and far less costly to Uganda, 
when we recollect the immense devasta- 
tion caused by the Soudanese troops and 
their wives and families. The rage for 
economy, which has increased the ex- 
penditure from £49,000 to £339,000, 
has not been limited to the Army. It 
also extended to the administration. I 
will read very shortly the testimony 
given in a book recently published by 
Dr. Ansorge, who was in temporary com- 
mand at Kampala for four and a half 
months at the end of 1894. He says— 

“TI had to combine administrative, military, 


and medical duties; I had to act as magistrate 
and commandant; I had charge of the prison 
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and police; I was paymaster and postmaster ; 
I was collector and registrar; 1 was store- 
keeper and bookkeeper.” 
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Now, perhaps Dr. Ansorge, in his some- 
what picturesque style, may have repre- 
sented to the very full all the duties 
which he had to perform, but it is very 
obvious that our administration in 
Uganda was under-stafied, just as we 
were under-equipped from a military 
point of view. We have not, even now, 


any trained Service in Uganda. When 
the mutiny broke out, what was 
the result? We had _ immediately 
to entrust the administration to 


all sorts and conditions of men—a 
colonel’s valet, a bishop’s secretary, and 
so forth. The missionaries we found in- 
valuable, not only as administrators, but 
as soldiers, and we have to deplore the 
death of one of them on the field of 
battle. All this shows that we under- 
took the white man’s burden in Uganda 
and the neighbouring provinces without 
any real regard to the duties which our 
undertaking brought upon us. Of 
course, we are told to look to the future, 
and to the wealth which is to be drawn 
from these territories by the expansion 
of trade. Those who believe in the 
possibilities of trade expansion in Africa 
may comfort themselves with that hope. 
But in the meantime if we undertake 
responsibilities, we owe it as a duty to 
ourselves and to the protected States 
to carry out these responsibilities 
properly. It is true, and I am glad 
to recognise it, that with this paltry 
equipment in men and officers our 
Officials have achieved marvels; and it 
is to the credit of Mr. Berkeley and his 
coadjutors that they have succeeded so 
well as they have done with such scanty 
material. All that is a matter for con- 
gratulation. Mwanga had become so 
far civilised that he used to drive to 
church on a Sunday in his brougham. 
But although there were these apparent 
signs of improvement, there was no real 
stability. We had first the outbreak 
of Gabriel, then the rebellion of 
Mwanga, and the trouble with 
Kabarega. It was in the midst of our 
weakness, and when the whole of the 
troubles accumulated on the heads of 
our officials, it was at that moment 
that orders were sent out from Downing 
Street to undertake the expedition 
northwards in order to anticipate the 


Mr. McKenna. 
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French at Fashoda. The troops, already 
fatigued with constant fighting, were 
withdrawn from Uganda for that pur- 
pose, and is it surprising that the Sou- 
danese, permeated and saturated with 
mutiny, treason, and rebellion, should 
have broken out into open mutiny? Is it 
surprising that we have since had trouble 
upon trouble when we recollect that 
Uganda was depleted of its troops 
to form the abortive expeditions under 
Colonel Macdonald and Colonel Martyr 
towards Fashoda and Lake Rudolph? If 
we are going to undertake the organisa- 
tion of our Empire in Africa we must 
face our responsibilities at once, fairly 
and squarely. We must not encourage 
the wretched chiefs to rebellion by our 
apparent weakness; and we must not 
endeavour ‘to make Uganda a jumping- 
off ground for expansion tiorthwards. 


*COLONEL DENNY (Kilmarnock, 
Burghs): I will only deal with one 
part, and a very small part, of the sub- 
ject which has been brought forward by 
the honourable Member for Monmouth. 
It is, however, a matter in which I have 
interested myself for two and a half 
years. I am sorry to say that it appears 
to be no nearer a conclusion than on 
the day when it began. I refer to the 
proposed line of steamers between 
British ports and the ports of British 
East Africa, to which the honourable 
Gentleman has alluded in his speech. 
The origin of British East Africa is 
pretty well known to the House. We 
do not owe it to the Foreign Office or 
the Colonial Office, but to the disin- 
terested patriotism of a number of pri- 
vate individuals who initiated Imperial 
British East Africa. After having 
worked it for a number of years they 
got rid of it to the Government on the 
payment of about 50 per cent of their 
expenses. In these days there was no 
Uganda Railway, even in prospect, but 
a line of steamers was started with a 
subsidy of £19,000. At the conclusion 
of the second year the line was brought 
to an end, after a loss had been incurred 
of £45,000, including a subsidy of 
£19,000. The result was that British 
East Africa was left without any connec- 
tion with this country whatever. Either 
out of a spirit of patriotism, or from 
some other motive, a German line, with 
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a monthly service to Monibasa, was 
started and, as stated by Sir 


Sir Arthur Hardinge, the German 
Government granted it a subsidy 
of £45,000. Within the last few 


months, so much are the Germans in 
love with the prospects of this line, that 
they have increased their service to fort- 
nightly sailings. Now, Sir, British 
subjects object very strongly to any- 
thing being done by Germans which can 
be done equally well by them, and at 
less expense. But the result of the 
present state of affairs is that, so far 
as outward freight is concerned, the 
only possible mode of shipping is by 
way of Hamburg or Antwerp. The 
alternative route is by trans-ship- 
ment at Aden, but that is im- 
possible for large parcels of goods. 
The Crown Agents’ steamers under 
special charter for large quantities of 
railway materials are not available. 
The result is the loss of any homeward 
traffic, which is now practically going 
to Germany. In fact, the central 
markets for ivory and rubber have 
already left this country and gone to 
Germany. On the 16tu March 1897 I 
approached the then Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Curzon, and 
made him a definite proposal to estab- 
lish a line of British steamers to the 
East African ports, having previously 
arranged with a reliable firm who would 
undertake it. I assured him that, so 
far as I personally was concerned, it was 
a matter of no moment. He looked 
upon the proposal favourably as long as 
I had him individually to myself. I 
asked him who had the working of the 
materials for the Uganda Railway, and 
he informed me that it was done by 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, who 
were temporarily lent to the Foreign 
Office for the purpose. I went to see 
them, ‘and was told that the idea 
was a good one, and that nothing 
but the Foreign Office stood in the 
way. Six or nine months after ob- 
jections began to crop up. I was told 
that my friends and I wanted to make 
money out of it. Well, that is quite a 
justifiable supposition, but it so hap- 
pened that we had no _ prospect of 
making money at that time, nor for a 
good long time to come. I proposed 
to take out the materials for the 
Uganda Railway, getting what home- 
ward cargo we could from the district. 
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The objections to the original proposal 
of a fixed rate was that the Govern- 
ment might lose, and the Crown Agents 
might lose; but nothing was said about 
freights going up, although fixed low 
in the contract, thus entailing loss on 
the shipowners. Then I altered my 
proposal to a rate fluctuating with the 
rates of coal to Aden—which is the 
very cheapest species of traffic—with a 
small extra amount for giving two ports 
of loading in England and two ports of 
discharge in East Africa. The original 
offer was 10s. per ton over coal rates, 
but I was told that that was too high. 
I then proposed 7s. 6d., but I got no 
reply, and then proposed 5s., but with 
no result. I have looked most carefully 
into the matter, and have examined 
the record of every ship chartered by 
the Crown Agents for taking the rail- 
way material out to East Africa. I 
have compared it with the rates for 
coal to Aden within a fortnight of the 
fixture of each sailing, and I find that, 
allowing the 7s. 6d. per ton over coal 
rates, there would have been a saving 
on the Uganda Railway of 1s. ld. per 
ton since the beginning of its con- 
struction. But even if there had been 
no gain, ithe House of Commons would 
surely have condoned an arrangement 
to give British industry a fair chance 
against subsidised German capitalists. 
The Foreign Office said that money 
might be made by the shipowners, but 
they absolved me from any personal 
aim in this direction. Money-making, 
as I have said, was not possible at 


first, but my friends, in order to 
meet this objection, offered to 
take the entire risk for a year 


on the terms named, and at the end of 
the year to submit the results to the 
Foreign Office. If the books showed 
that money had been made, then public 
tenders were to be called for, and my 
friends, who are the largest shippers to 
East Africa, guaranteed to send all their 
goods by any British line to which the 
Government might give the order. If 
the results were bad, and money was 
lost, then the shipowners were just to 
grin and bear it. Objections being still 
raised, I thought it might be due to 
fear on the part of the Crown Agents’ 
office that they would lose their 1 per 
cent. which they get upon all goods 
shipped to the Colonies under their 
control, and to a fear on~the part 
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of the Government brokers that they 
might lose their commission. We agree 
to see that neither of these events hap- 
pened, and we thought that we had met 
every possible objection. The final re- 
sult was that after many conversations 
with the right honourable Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
whose courtesy was exceedingly great, 
we received the reply that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer could not see his 
way to grant a subsidy. That is to say, 
the Foreign Office refused an offer which 
had never been made. We did not pro- 
pose a subsidy ; we knew the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would -not grant a 
subsidy. All that we asked was that the 
materials for the Uganda Railway should 
be shipped in such a way as to give a 
foundation for a service to East Africa 
of a line of British steamers. After 
that foundation was laid the line would 
look after itself. It has been said that 
we can dispatch goods to East Africa 
via Aden or by the German line. No 
one in his senses would tranship at 
Aden, and therefore we are practically 
restricted to the German line, whose 
balance-sheet shows that they are doing 
surprisingly well. They are increasing 
their sailings, and it is becoming more 
and more impossible to initiate a British 
line. I know it is a little difficult to 
persuade the Foreign Office that there 
is any patriotism outside Downing 
Street. We have been met there prac- 
tically by a stone wall. It is no use to 
advance arguments that are not looked 
at, and to knock your head against that 
stone wall month after month and year 
after year. From the manner in which 
the Foreign Office has dealt with this 
fair business offer from fair business 
men it is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that there is a serious lack of 
businesslike capacity and breadth of 
view in that Department of Government. 
I am still prepared to establish a line of 
British steamers without any subsidy to 
carry the railway material from this 
country at two ports of loading to ports 
of delivery in East Africa, at the coal 
rates to Aden plus 7s. 6d. per ton. The 
House should make it their business to 
see that British capital is not dis- 
couraged in this way, and that an offer 
made in good faith, and which cannot 
possibly have bad results, should either 
‘be accepted or exceedingly good reasons 


{ COMMONS} 





Sm J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton): The question of the con. 
tinuance of slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba has been before the House on 
two or three occasions lately. Shortly 
before the Recess, the honourable Mem- 
ber for Derbyshire had the first place 
on the Paper for a Motion in regard to 
the legal status of slavery. The 
exigencies of the public service did not 
permit of that Motion coming on, but 
had it done so, Iwas prepared to move 
an Amendment as follows— 


“That in view of the small amount that 
has been claimed for compensation for freed 
slaves, and the disproportionate cost of the 
machinery for investigating claims, and the 
delay caused thereby in the progress of emanci- 
pation, a time in the near future should now 
be fixed after which these claims should not 
be allowed; and that the time is now arrived 
for the complete abolition of the status of 
slavery.” 


In a former Debate which took place on 
the Appropriation Bill, it was stated 
that this question is une about which 
the country is getting impatient. I am 
not one of those who would for a 
moment minimise the great steps which 
have already been taken, and the 
anxiety which has been displayed by the 
Foreign Office to take measures which 
would gradually result in the ultimate 
abolition of slavery, When this ques- 
tion has come to the front, there has 
always been a difference of opinion as to 
the expediency or prudence of taking 
steps at once to abolish slavery, or by 
going cn with gradual and _ tentative 
measures. These gradual and tentative 
measures have been tried for some time 
in Zanzibar and Pemba; but the time 
has arrived, I think, when the country 
expects that, considering our position in 
that part of the world, and considering 
that Great Britain is practically respon- 
sible for the appointment of the Sultan, 
and controls all he does, that there 
should be some further decisive steps 
taken; and that under the British flag, 
which is practically flying there, slavery 
should no longer be tolerated. I think 
it is a fact that at the present time 
there are something like 140.000 slaves 
in the two islands, and that during the 
period that these emancipation rules 
have been working, practically only 
5,000 have received their liberty, some 
of these by entering into contracts with 
their masters. There are thus left be- 





given for declining it. 
Colonel Denny. 


hind 135,000 in a very doubtful posi- 
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tion. Now, considering that according 
to previous decrees issued all children 
born of slaves are free, and that after a 
certain time slaves imported into the 
islands are free, it is a great question 
whether more than 9,000 or 10,000 of 
these slaves are legally held as slaves at 
all. The whole compensation paid in 
12 months is little more than £1,000, 
whereas the cost of the adminis- 


tration machinery, and the salaries 
of fficers, has been something 
like £8,000 or £9,000. The real 
question is whether we cannot 


pluck up courage and simply abolish 
the legal status of slavery altogether, as 
was done in India. An Act was passed 
in 1843 by the East India Company by 
which slavery was abolished. It was 
done in a quiet way, so that it created no 
disturbance, and it gradually came to 
the knowledge of both masters and ser- 
vants when the masters found they could 
no longer call in the aid of the law to 
enforce the. old rights against their 
slaves. The act is very clear, and I 
need not trouble the House with its de- 
tails. It simply consisted of four clauses, 
which denied any further right on the 
part of anyone to apply to the courts of 
law to take action as against a slave. 
What is the obstacle that stands in the 
way at the present time to complete 
emancipation? I think it is the con- 
struction of a dispatch or decree by 
Lord Kimberley in 1890, which said the 
status of the slaves shovld remain un- 
changed. But was it intended by that 
dispatch that the status of the slaves was 
to remain for ever? That seems to have 
been written into the construction of the 
dispatch ; but it is a construction which 
I do not believe English people will be 
inclined to tolerate. The Government 
must move in the matter. We have an 
able Administrator in East Africa in the 
person of Sir Arthur Hardinge; and I 
think his great services call for some 
recognition on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government by moving him to some 
other post. His prepossessions on this 
question are rather an obstacle to pro- 
gress; and if the Government would 


only grant him some honour elsewhere 
we might get forward with this question. 
I do not for one moment wish to bring 
any charges against the Government in 
this matter, for I believe they have been 
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*Mr. MOON (St. Pancras, N.): The 
prospects of the slaves on the East Coast 
of Africa are rather more favourable 
than seems to be understood by my right 
honourable Friend the Member for Honi- 
ton. The law respecting slavery on the 
ten-mile strip of territory on the coast is 
the ordinary law common to all Mahom- 
megan countries, but that has been 
modified by various edicts issued by the 
local ruler, Seyyid Khalifa, by which all 
persons entering his dominions after 
1889 are made free. Again, all children 
born after 1890 are free, and all slaves 
whose masters leave no children are also 
made free. The result is that out of a 
total population of 275,000 in the two 
provinces of Tanaland and Seyyidieh 
there are only 26,259 slaves. The action 
of these edicts has been to produce a 
great diminution in the number of 
the slave population; and Sir Arthur 
Hardinge contends, and contends truly, 
that under the operation of these edicts 
not only have a third of the slaves ob- 
tained their freedom since 1890, but he 
concludes that it seems almost certain 
that in less than another decade slavery 
will disappear as completely as villeinage 
from England, without any compensa- 
tion to owners or general simultaneous 
manumission of slaves. Extracts which 
are given in “ The Times” this morning 
from Sir Arthur UHardinge’s latest 
report show that very considerable pro- 
gress is being made in accordance with 
his previous anticipation. -The question 
of Uganda has been raised, and I may 
be allowed to ask my right honourable 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether he proposes to make any 
inquiry into the cause of the mutiny 
there? The matter has been referred to 
on more than one occasion this Session, 
but still there are questions in regard to 
the pay of the troops, in regard to trans- 
port, and also as to the principle on 
which the troops were called upon to 
serve on several of the expeditions, which 
have not yet been cleared up. I was 
surprised to find that before the date at 
which the mutiny in Uganda took place 
the Zanzibari Askaris had their pay 
raised from six rupees a month to 
11 rupees per month. That was at a 
time when the Uganda Rifles were re- 
ceiving not more than four rupees a 
month. One would like to know when it 
was that the Foreign Office became 


and Uganda. 





doing their best. 


aware of this striking contrast between 








the pay of the two different classes of 
troops. There is a very remarkable 
passage in “The Times” of the 23rd 
January, which has not been brought 
before the House. In that passage Mr. 
Berkeley explained that the arrears of 
pay of the Uganda Rifles was wholly 
attributable to the difficulties of trans- 
port, which could not possibly be made 
good. Now, in “ The Times” it is stated 
that— 

“Tf the precise statement made to us is cor- 
rect the Administration cannot even shelter 
itself behind the difficulties of transport. This 
statement is that Mr. Brown, the local agent 
in Uganda of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Smith, Mackensie and Co., of Zanzibar, 
offered to contract with the Administrator for 
the constant and regular supply of trade goods 
for the payment of the Soudanese, and that 
Mr. Berkeley declined the offer.” 

Mr. Berkeley has the power to make con- 
tracts, and he. might have given this 
offer of Mr. Brown’s a trial. Of course, 
we know from other sources that a great 
many transport bullocks had died. Mr. 
Jackson told Reuter’s agent that 500 or 
600 transport bullocks had died_ of 
rinderpest, and that the mules had died 
partly owing to the carelessness and 
maltreatment of the Cape boys, who 
acted as sayces. The behaviour of these 
Cape boys is a subordinate point for 
inquiry. Referring to Major Macdonald's 
report of 9th December last year, it 
appears that donkeys ought to have been 
requisitioned. That is an experiment 
in the right direction, for donkeys are 
immune from certain ailments to which 
other beasts of burden are exposed. We 
have not yet had a quite satisfactory ex- 
planation of the reason why three of the 
companies of the Uganda Rifles who had 
undergone special hard work for months 
prior to the Juba expedition were sent 
on that expedition, which was especially 
distasteful to them. I should be very 
much obliged if the honourable Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, if he is disposed to make any 
inquiries on the subject, would tell us 
why the management of Uganda should 
not be transferred from the Foreign 
Office to the Colonial Office. Of course, 
it is quite clear that the Foreign Office 
can choose the officials as well as the 
Colonial Office. The War Office and 
the Board of Admiralty could doubtless 
make an equally good choice. It will all 
depend on the men you send, and not 
on the orders you give them. But 


Mr. Moon. 
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it would be reasonable to suppose that 
the gentlemen at the Colonial Office 
would, from their training, experience, 
and study, be better able to deal with, 
and would act more effectively upon, the 
reports of the officers and officials by 
whomsoever sent. : 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joux 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): I rise 
to make such reply as is neces- 
sary to the various speeches which 
have been made. At the same 
time it is very difficult to do so with- 
out trespassing on the indulgence of the 
House and repeating statements which 
I have made on previous occasions. We 
have already discussed this subject of 
East Africa on the Address, when 
it was raised by the right honour- 
able Baronet the Member for Forest of 
Dean; secondly, there was a discussion 
on the Supplementary Estimates which 
covered nearly all the points raised. this 
evening; and again, a fortnight ago—a 
few days before the House adjourned—we 
had a discussion on slavery. On all the 
questions touched upon in the last four 
speeches I really think I have given the 
explanation which the Government has 
to offer, with the single exception of the 
question of a direct line of steamers, 
which has been so feelingly alluded to 
by the honourable and gallant Member 
for the Kilmarnock Burghs. I shall 
deal with that question first. My hon- 
ourable and gallant Friend has given a 
long history of his dealings with the 
Foreign Office, which, I am afraid, have 
not been satisfactory to him. He was 
desirous of setting up a new steamship 
line, not by means of a subsidy, but 
he desired as an honest trader that 
preference should be given to British 
ships over those of any other Power. 
We are entirely in accord with the hon- 
ourable and gallant Gentleman in his 
desire that as far as possible communi- 
cation with our Colonies and Protee- 
torates should be carried on by British 
ships. But in the proposal made by my 
honourable and gallant Friend there 
were one or two points left out of view. 
In the first place, it must not be con- 
sidered for a moment that we are en- 
tirely dependent on foreign lines for 
communication with the Protectorates 
of East Africa. At this moment there 
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are six lines of steamers. 
India Company have a monthly service 
between Mombasa and Delagoa Bay. 
The Union Steamship Company have a 
regular line from Capetown, and oc- 
casionally an extra service from Delagoa 
Bay. The Castle Mail Packet have a 


service, and the Mersey Company have a 


three-weekly service from Delagoa Bay. 
These four British lines have regular 
services with East Africa at the present 
moment, exclusive of two German ser- 
vices. 


*CotonEL DENNY: All these British 
lines go round the South of Africa and 
are not available for shipping goods 
direct to Mombasa. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Whether they go 
round the South of Africa or the North 
of Africa or not does not matter, pro- 
vided they arrive at their destination, 
and the Foreign Office is willing to take 
advantage of them. Therefore, I do not 
think my honourable and gallant Friend 
has stated the case quite fairly when 
we are asked to decide between making 
use of a German line which is subsidised 
and establishing a new British line, for 
he spoke as if there was no British connec- 
tion at all. My honourable and gallant 
Friend is anxious that the Government 
should make a contract with a line which 
would carry for a stated period all the 
railway materials which the Government 
have to send to East Africa, and that at 
the end of the period the terms should 
be reconsidered and put on a more ad- 
vantageous footing. Nothing seems to 
be fairer than that, but nothing is more 
difficult than to assure the requisite 
amount of loading at a particular date, 
and the contractors would have to fill 
up the ship at whatever cost by a parti- 
cular date. 
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a line, and that line has not paid, it 
would be pleaded that a British line 
ought not to be allowed to go to the 
wall, and that a subsidy should be 
granted to it. Of course, that would 
involve a fight with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and it is obvious that the 
Chancellor would say that he was not in 
the habit of granting subsidies for such 
a purpcse. My honourable and gallant 
Friend seems to think that because the 
Foreign Office have not been able to do 
business with him, it does not know 
how to do business at all. That is the 
argument of the man who said that the 
pleasantest and wittiest man he ever 
found was the man who always agreed 
with him, but it does not justify my hon- 
ourable and gallant Friend in speaking of 
the Foreign Office as nut being a busi- 
ness Office. If my honourable and gallant 
Friend likes to confer with me privately 
in regard to his proposals, I can promise 
him that I will have them looked into 
again, and see whether it is possible to 
do anything in the matter. At the same 
time, I do not think there is any argu- 
ment before the House sufficient to 
justify it in coming to the conclusion 
that it is mecessary to make any 
sacrific: of money, seeing that there 
are already six lines of steamers 
serving the East Coast of Africa. 
With regard to the increase in the expen- 
diture, that matter was fully explained 
upon a previous occasion, when the cir- 
cumstances were fully laid before the 
House. It is quite obvious, as I pointed 
out upon a previous occasion, that the 
work of the Uganda Protectorate is one 
as to which there is no precedent to 
guide us. We were working at a great 
distance from our base; we were work- 
ing in a country altogether unknown, 
except by the explorations of my hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for Lambeth, 
and others, until a few years ago. In 
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*CotoneL DENNY: Not at all. All 
we asked was that whatever material 
was ready should be taken monthly ; the 
balance of the loading would not be at 
the charge of the Government. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The Government, 
if they are to avoid complaint, will 
find it necessary to keep as nearly as 
they possibly can only to the amount of 
tonnage specified. My next point 


is that our experience is that after 
arrangements have been made to form 
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such an experimental occupation there 
must be mistakes. There are two classes 
of objectors to the Uganda policy and the 
administration of this protectorate. The 
first is the class represented by the hon- 
ourable Member for Northampton who ob- 


ject altogether to expansion on principle ; 


and the second class consists of honour- 
able Gentlemen who are ready to face 
expansion, provided we can do it with- 


cut expenditure and without risk. But 
it is impossible to enter upon expansion 
of that character upon such a limited 
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liability, and expansion must mean ex- 
pense. If you increase your dominions, 
you must necessarily increase danger. 
Difficulties have had to be faced 
in Uganda, and I do not think that 
the history of this Protectorate, if you 
look at it from first to last, at the pre- 
sent day, justifies us in feeling that we 
have thrown large sums of money away 
to no purpose. It is quite true, as will 
be seen from figures which I have given 
before, that. between the three Protecto- 
rates and the expenditure on the railway 
we have spent up to now very nearly 
three millions of money since 1890. Of 
that amount more than half has been 
spent on the railway, and for that ex- 
penditure there is an asset of nearly 300 
miles of line. I do not think that that 
is an unsatisfactory result, and I am 
quite sure that you may take any other 
great undertaking in Africa—take any 
of the undertakings carried out by the 
Chartered Company, or the Congo Free 
State, or our own earlier adventures in 
the Soudan—and you will not find so 
much has been achieved either by way 
of dominion, or civilisation, or of con- 
quest for such a sum and within such a 
period. I do not think that the outlook 
is in any way unsatisfactory for the 
future. My right honourable Friend 
near me has again asked me to deal with 
the steps that are being taken in Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba with regard to slavery. 
The right honourable Gentleman has 
said that these gradual steps have been 
going on long enough, and he wants 
them to come to an end. At this mo- 
ment steps for the freedom of slaves are 
going on as fast as the slaves themselves 
desire. They have the opportunity 
given them of going to the court and 
obtaining their freedom, and they have 
largely availed themselves of it, though 
to some extent they appear to abstain 
from exercising this right and have hung 
back. At this moment, at any rate, by 
a gradual process, we are changing the 
state of slavery into a state of freedom 
in Zanzibar and Pemba. My right hon- 
ourable Friend says that out of 240,000 
persons who are at present supposed to 
be slaves, not more than 10,000 are 
legally held, and the freeing of these 
slaves is going on by a gradual process. 
I was very sorry to hear my right hon- 
ourable Friend suggest that Sir Arthur 
Hardinge’s continuance at Zanzibar was 
an obstacle to progress in this matter. 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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I believe that Sir Arthur Hardinge has 
loyally striven to carry out the orders 
transmitted to him at different times, 
and he has had a very difficult task to 
face. He has had to consider the gen- 
eral prosperity of the population com- 
mitted to his charge, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should keep 
the Government officials on good terms 
with the Arabs, who are themselves not 
rich men, and who, if the prosperity of 
the country is to continue, must have 
labour provided for them to carry on 
their industries. I believe that, gen- 
erally speaking, Sir Arthur Hardinge 
has steered with considerable prudence 
through a very difficult period, and has 
shown great administrative capacity. I 
think the attacks which have been 
levelled against him have often been 
made in ignorance of the difficulties with 
which he has had to deal. Making 
allowance for this, I say. that the pro- 
gress of the East African Protectorate 
under Sir Arthur Hardinge has been 
satisfactory in past years, and that the 
receipts have increased and the expendi- 
ture has diminished. Those receipts are 
expected to increase further in the cur- 
rent financial year, and the expenditure 
will be kept strictly within limits. We 
do not intend to establish fresh posts, 
but we intend to administer the country 
which we have already taken up. We 
do not intend to send forth expeditions, 
with the single exception of Colonel 
Martyr’s expedition, which is going out 
now, and which is on its vay down the 
Nile. That expedition has already made 
considerable progress. The end which 
it is desired that this expedition should 
accomplish—namely, that of occupying 
the country and establishing posts, so as 
to connect Uganda with the advanced 
posts of Lord Kitchener’s forces—has 
been practically achieved. There is now 
only a small strip of some 200 miles of 
river and unoccupied country between 
the last of the posts that has been es- 
tablished which will enable us to connect 
our possessions in British East Africa 
with the Soudan. I think in that respect, 
quite apart altogether from the promises 
of trade, that the policy which has actu- 
ated both this Government and the last 
in undertaking the charge of this Pro- 
tectorate in East Africa has been fully 
vindicated. I think that we cannot speak 
sufficiently highly of the efforts of those 
who have been in charge, when we con- 
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sider the great difficulties which they 
have had to meet. Mr. Berkeley, the Ad- 
ministrator in Uganda, has suffered very 
severely in health in consequence of the 
strain laid upon him in that time, and 
he is now coming home for a period of 
well-earned rest. We shall take care 
that the interests of the Protectorate do 
not suffer in his absence. We have fully 
determined that the posts which have 
been established and the centres which 
have been created shall be fully de- 
veloped, and the administration there 
will be put on the best basis which it is 
possible to achieve both for the purposes 
of trade and for the humanising influ- 
ences which surround British posts in 
Africa. I believe if the House will have 
a little patience, having regard to the 
difficulties which have been already sur- 
mounted, that we shall be able to show 
before a very long time has passed that 
the advantages which were expected from 
these operations have been achieved ; 
that the expenditure has been laid out 
at good interest; that the railway, 
which some honourable Members of this 
House appear to think is hanging back, 
is really advancing at the rate of over 
half a mile a day, and will, within the 
period anticipated, have been brought 
to completion. I believe that the work 
done by Great Britain in East Africa 
will compare not unfavourably with the 
work that we are doing in the Soudan 
and in South Africa in the civilising in- 
fluences which have been brought to bear 
upon the population inhabiting those 
regions. 


*Srr C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 


of Dean): This Debate is marked 
by the fact that three speakers 
from the other side have criti- 


cised the Government in reference to 
the matter under discussion. The) 
answer of the Under Secretary of State) 
for Foreign Affairs is, as I understand 
him, that there should be a connec- 
tion with British East Africa, 
and he seems~ to’ think that 
it is a matter of indifference whether | 
we go round South Africa or by the) 
Red Sea to accomplish it. I confess 
that I do not consider that an adequate 
reply to the remarks made by the hon- 
ourable Member opposite. I was not. 





able to gather from the right honourable | 
Gentleman’s remarks that he made any | 
reply to the speech of the honourable | 
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Member ffor St. Pancras, who 
seemed to point out the unfitness of 
those in charge to deal with difficult 
Colonial government such as. we have 
had to face in Uganda. The only point 
upon which I should like to ask a ques- 
tion is in reference to the speech of the 
right honourable Baronet the Member for 
the Honiton Division of Devonshire, 
whose remarks, I think, deserve the at- 
tention of the House, and deserve the 
consideration of the House in a higher 
degree than has been extended to them 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The right honourable Gentle- 
man attasked the right honourable 
Baronet for suggesting in his speech 
that the time had come when the pro- 
motion of Sir Arthur Hardinge was de- 
sirable in the interests of British East 
Africa and of Zanzibar. Now, nothing 
can be further from our minds, so far 
as the official work of Sir Arthur Har- 
dinge is concerned, than to depreciate 
his public services or his abilities, for 
which we have the highest respect. But 
undoubtedly upon this question of 
slavery he holds an opinion so definite, 
so strong, and so frequently expressed in 
his dispatches which are laid before this 
House, that many of us entirely agree 
with what the honourable Baronet has 
said—that Sir Arthur Hardinge might 
be more usefully employed somewhere 
else than in this particular spot, where 
the abolition of the legal status of 
slavery is a matter which concerns the 
honour of this country. The Under 
Secretary has suggested at various 
times that we are proceeding steadily in 
the direction of the abolition of the legal 
status of slavery, and he seems to be 





under the impression that the Foreign 
Office have done as well as the Indian 
Government was able to do in its early 
days—distinguishing those early efforts 
from the Indian Penal Code. Upon this 
point the right honourable Gentleman 
has not expressed his views very clearly, 
and he appears to think that with re- 
gard to what has been done in Uganda 
we are in advance of India. Now, can 
we make an offer to the right honourable 
Gentleman? Will he undertake to es- 
tablish in Zanzibar and in this coast 
strip of British East Africa the Indian 
Law of 1843? We will not ask him for 
the Indian Penal Code, but simply for 
the Indian Law of 1843, which was 
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ipplied, I believe, not merely to British 
Dominions proper, but throughout the 
native States of India. This is a law 
which Sir Arthur Hardinge’s grandfather 
had to apply when he was Viceroy of 
India in 1844, when it was applied 
throughout India, not merely in British 
India: proper, but was applied through- 
out the whole of the Protectorates. 


East African Protectorate 


*Mr. BRODRICK dissented. 


*Sm C. DILKE: The right honour- 
able Gentleman shakes his head, but I 
have it on the authority of a gentleman 
who was one of the Commissioners in the 
native States at that time that they im- 
mediately applied in the States the Law 
of 1843, and I can only find one excep- 
tion. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I am _ informed, 
upon the highest authority, that this 
law was not so applied throughout the 
native states. 


*Sm C. DILKE: I can speak posi- 
tively on this matter with regard 
to two of our native States in India. 
Although there is one exception, it 
lasted only for a short time, and long 
before the Penal Code was applied to 
British India that had been put an end 
to in the native States. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has repeated his re- 
mark in reply tc some comments of the 
right honourable Baronet opposite that 
the hands of the local Governor were 
tied by the promise we made on going 
into East Africa to observe the Mahom- 
medan law. It is a very curious fact 
that Sir Arthur Hardinge himself has 
given us full information upon this 
question in an article which has been 
very recently published. I allude to 
the journal of the Society for the Study 
of Comparative Legislation, in which 
Sir Arthur Hardinge. has written a very 
able article, which I do not think has 
been very much noticed in this country, 
and to which I venture to draw the 
attention of the House. He states 
that— 

“The Sultan of Zanzibar is bound to govern 
according to the Mahommedan religion. In 
aor ag many of the enactments made under 

ritish pressure are a flat contradiction of the 
law of the Koran, and are, nevertheless, held 


to be constitutionally valid by the Mahommedan 
courts.” 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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I do not think that we ought to be 
more disposed to support the views of 
Sir Arthur Hardinge than he is himself. 
In India at the present moment, where 
there are 60 millions of Mahommedan 
subjects of the Queen, where they live 
under Mahommedan law, so far as the 
Indian Penal Code recognises that law— 
among the whole of these 60 millions 
of Mahommedan subjects there is not a 
single slave. Slavery in India has be- 
come extinct through the operation of 
the natural forces following upon the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery. 
Therefore I contend that the right 
honourable Baronet ought to have the 
support of this House in asking, at all 
events, that the legal status of slavery 
should be put an end to; that there 
should be no recognition given to 
slavery in any of the courts under the 
British flag; and that we should apply 
in Zanzibar the law of 1843, which ab- 
solutely abolished slavery in India. 


and Uganda. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 


I did not know that the Debate 
upon this -subject was coming to 
an end. I want to know from the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs precisely what Uganda is, for I 
have never yet been able to discover 
this. We knew exactly what it was 
when we took it over at first from the 
company, but since then Unyoro has 
been added to our Protectorate, and it 
has not yet been made quite clear what 
is our position with regard to the Equa- 
torial Province, and I should like to 
know if that is considered as a part of 
Uganda? As far as I understand, it is 
part of it at the present time. When 
we went to the Soudan, and when, with 
Egypt, we acquired the Soudan, we laid 
it down that, with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, we should be the joint owners, 
because we had aided with our troops 
and our money in driving out the 
Khalifa and in restoring to Egypt terri- 
tory which originally belonged to it. 
But the Equatorial Province was part of 
Egypt, like the Soudan was, and I 
should like to know whether Egypt has 
relinquished its right in any sort of 
way to that territory, and, if not, do 
the English and the Egyptian flags float 
over this province? I think I am right 
in saying that we have not taken the 
slightest. account of the original claim 
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or right of Egypt, whatever it may be 
called, but we have calmly and de- 
liberately annexed it to one of our own 
Protectorates, just as though this 
Egyptian right did not exist. If so, 
why should we do this in the case of 
Uganda and not do it in the case of the 
Soudan? I agree entirely with my 
honourable Friend opposite, that our 
original difficulty arose from our taking 
over these wretched Soudanese. These 
Soudanese—and I could quote from 
reports to show it—were regarded as 
the most disreputable and desperate set 
of scoundrels that ever existed, and the 
trouble arose when we took these men 
under the British flag; and ever since 
that time there have been rebellions 
on the part of the Soudanese, which I 
have no doubt have made our rule more 
obnoxious to the Ugandese themselves 
than it otherwise would have been. My 
honourable Friend pointed out as one 
of the reasons which got us into this 
trouble that we had no fixed frontier 
in regard to this Protectorate. Directly 
we acquired one portion we took action 
in some other part. Upon the slightest 
pretext we say that the tribes have mis- 
conducted themselves, and we send out 
expeditions which quarrel with the 
natives; we send out punitive expe- 
ditions against those natives, and in the 
end we increase our territory by a 
further large portion. This is the reason 
why I am asking precisely what the 
Uganda Protectorate is, and whether it 
includes the Equatorial Province. 
Another reason, which my honourable 
Friend did not urge so much, is this— 
we took over this enormous territory to 
govern, which costs a great deal of 
money. It costs us a great deal, but 
it does not cost nearly as much as what 
it ought to cost us if we want to estab- 
lish there a sound government. It is 
absurd to suppose that with one regi- 
ment and 200 or 300 European officials 
you can establish a sound govern- 
ment and maintain order in a country 
which is probably as large as France, and 
in which you may have revolutions and 
revolts upon the least provocation. 
Where we allow the native law to exist 
under our flag great wrongs are done 
to those who, I suppose, we are to call 
our fellow-subjects, and this is one of 
the reasons why I have always been 
against this expansion of our Empire, in 
which the honourable Gentleman the 
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Under Secretary of State ior Foreign 
Affairs glories so much as one of the 
noblest feats of modern civilisation. 
then the right honourable Gentleman 
told us that the receipts were increasing, 
and that the expenditure was going 
down. I really do not know how he 
makes that out. I see that the expenses 
were estimated to be about £40,000, 
but I see that last year the expenditure 
was nearly £400,000. I see that the 
Estimate for the coming year is, of 
course, not quite so large, but if we 
take the past year as a guide of what 
will take place, there seems no earthly 
reason why we should not have an ex- 
penditure of £400,000 per annum. How, 
then, can the right honourable Gentle- 
man state that the expenses are going 
down, for they have gone up, and, in 
the very nature of things, in all proba- 
bility, that expenditure will be main- 
tained at its present high rate. Then 
the right honourable Gentleman says 
that the receipts have gone up in the 
whole of East Africa, but they have 
gone up naturally, because there is a 
certain amount of revenue comes in from 
those employed on the railway and the 
employees of the Government, who are 
spending money there on luxuries upon 
which they have to pay duty. If you 
take away the revenue derived from 
these sources I think you will find that 
the receipts have not gone up, and are 
not likely to go up. The right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean alluded to the question 
of slavery. I notice that whenever any- 
body alludes to slavery in this House 
that some Minister gets up and declares, 
in general terms, that it is the intention 
of the Government to put an end to 
slavery wherever the British flag waves, 
and that. this House ought to assist 
him in doing it. But is this so in re- 
gard to the East African Protectorate 
or in regard to Uganda? [I do not 
think it is. Take the case which 
occurred at Mombasa, for we had a lame 
explanation from the right honourable 
Gentleman in regard to that atrocious 
case of the girl who was taken before a 
court and sent back to slavery. I want 
to know, in regard to slavery on the 
coast line, what instructions have been 
sent to’ Her Majesty’s officials there? 
We know that the Attorney-General laid 
it down that it is a crime for any official 
or any Englishman in any part of the 
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world to aid or abet in restoring a 
British subject or a slave who has es- 
caped to slavery. As far as [ can under- 
stand the right honourable Gentleman’s 
explanation, he has laid it down that 
when a slave is brought before an Eng- 
lish court, after escaping from his 
master, then the court may declare that 
that person is a slave. Of course, we 
know what will occur. The court de- 
clares that the person is a slave, and the 
court will enforce that decision, and 
oblige that person to go back to slavery. 
In any case, the officials of the court 
will in no sort of way interfere when 
that slave leaves the court and is laid 
hold of by his master and taken back 
into slavery. I have not yet found out 
what has become of that girl who was 
sent back to slavery to which I have 
alluded. Are she and her mother in 
slavery at the present moment? Surely, 
if these persons, as appears to be the 
case from what we know, were restored 
to slavery by the action of the English 
court, and if it is true that any Eng- 
lishman is guilty of a crime who aids 
and abets in restoring any person to 
slavery, we ought to know what is the 
position of these particular slaves. Are 
they with their master, or are they not! 
We ought to know what has been done 
in that case, and what is done in any 
other case when a master lays hands 
upon them and takes them back under 
his control. This state of things is 
monstrous, and it is made more mon- 
strous after the Attorney-General has 
laid down what the law is, and it 
appears to me that our officials in that 
part of the world decline to act upon the 
law as laid down by the Secretary of 
State. This is so in Uganda, because 
I see in the Papers just laid before us 
that it is admitted in the policy of that 
country that the legal status of slavery 
is recognised. What our administra- 
tion there precisely is it is difficult to 
understand. Suppose one of these per- 
sons under the legal status of slavery 
were to escape from his master and take 
refuge in the house of some Englishman. 
Would that master have a right to go 
into that house and bring him back to 


slavery? Would he have a_ right 
to go to an English  court—- 
if there are English courts there, 
although I have not been able 


to understand whether there are or not 
—and insist that a man should be sent 


Mr. Labouchere. 


{COMMONS} 
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back to his master? Sir, I think we 
have a further duty to perform when 
we bring any of these new territories 
under the British flag, and that is, that 
we should declare that the legal status 
of slavery cannot exist under the British 
flag, and we ought to take measures to 
put an end in every sort of way to 
slavery. What is the explanation which 
the right honourable Gentleman gave 
just now? He was speaking, not of 
Uganda, I think, but of the coast line, 
and he said— 


and Uganda. 


“The Arabs must have labour, and it is well 
that the English officials should keep on good 
terms with the Arabs.” 


That is an absolute justification of 
slavery in those countries, and also an 
absolute justification of the action of 
our officials in recognising the status of 
slavery, and in giving practical effect to 
it. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: That was not my 
argument. My argument was that if 
there was a too rapid transition from 
slavery, the whole prosperity of the 
island would be at a standstill. At the 
present moment the slaves are making 
contracts with their masters, and they 
are going through a very gradual pro- 
cess of emancipation. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The gradual 
process of emancipation alluded to means 
that slavery will be abolished in about 
30 or 40 years’ time, and the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has not made his 
case any better by his explanation. He 
says that the island must prosper; that 
it only prospers under slavery, and, 
therefore, slavery is to continue until 
some further arrangement is made by 
which the necessary labour can be ob- 
tained. Why, that is precisely what was 
said in defence of the slave owners of 
the West Indies in this House! It was 
first declared that it was necessary that 
there should be slaves, and then it was 
said that it would take years and years 
to gradually abolish them. But the 
House did not take that view, and having 
come to the conclusion that slavery was 
indefensible under the British flag, we 
paid the price of the slaves. If the 
Government choose to go to those dis- 
tricts where the labour is slave labour, 
they must accept the consequences, and, 
no matter what happeus, they must re- 
lease at once those people from slavery. 
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There are one or two things which I 
should like to ask the right honourable 
Gentleman about in regard to the rail- 
way. As far as I can make out, these 
accounts go down to 1898 to the month 
of March. I do not think the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has stated what the 
precise amount is which has been spent 
up to March of the present year. The 
accounts state that in 1896, £962,000 
were expended up to March, 1898, and 
I wish to ask the right honourable Gen- 
tleman if he knows what the amount is 
which has been expended up to the pre- 
sent time, that is, up to March, 1899. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The total amount 
spent up to 3lst December, 1898, in- 
cluding cash balances in hand on the 
spot, is £1,726,000. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I understand 
that the railroad has been constructed 
up to a certain point where it was easy 
to make it, and comparatively inex- 
pensive, but now it has reached a moun- 
tainous district, where the expenditure 
will be very much greater. If this is so, 
how can the right honourable Gentleman 
assert that the expenditure all round 
will not exceed the estimated cost of 
£3,000,000? Does the right honourable 
Gentleman say, or does he not say, 
that in all probability that amount of 
£3,000,000 sterling will be increased, 
and we shall have to spend a much 
larger amount upon this railway? 
Another point I should like some in- 
formation upon is this: from the point 
which the railroad has now reached, it 
was originally intended that it should 
go to a bay on the north part of the 
lake near to Uganda. Has a change 
been made in the line, and has it been 
decided that instead of going to the 
north, that railroad, after having gone 
north-west, should take a southerly 
course, and reach the lake close by the 
German frontier? I believe that is the 
case, but I am not perfectly certain. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: That is so. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, here is a 
wonderful thing. We agree to spend 
£3,000,000, and we have an official gen- 
tleman saying that £3,000,000 will be 
sufficient. When the railroad has gone 
through part of the country, then sud- 
denly it is discovered that part of the 
service will be worthless, that it will 
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involve an enormous expenditure to 
carry it out, and that it is necessary to 
diverge it to the south, close to the 
German frontier. By diverting the line 
in this manner it cannot be called a 
Uganda railroad, for Uganda is on the 
north side of the lake, and you go to the 
south with this railroad in order to save 
money. You had not the slightest idea 
that your surveys, which have cost 
£28,000, were worthless, and the Foreign 
Office absolutely knew so little about 
what it was doing that it decided to change 
the direction of this line after one-half 
of it had been actually constructed. We 
are in this position in regard to Uganda. 
It is a place which, in all probability, 
will produce nothing, and which will 
take nothing from us, in a general 
sense, for years. There may be 
some trifling business done, but 
generally speaking there will be nothing. 
We are told that it may grow like other 
parts of Central Africa have grown. But 
in those parts we have considered what 
articles can be grown, and whether they 
can be produced under conditions which 
will prove remunerative to persons grow- 
ing them ; but it can hardly be supposed, 
and, indeed, we cannot expect it, that 
any large body of colonists will go out 
to Uganda to live in such a bad climate 
to induce these African people to work 
for them. The whole thing is utterly 
absurd. I remember a speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Monmouthshire, in which he stated 
that he was no great advocate either of 
the railway or the extension to Uganda. 
But somehow or other, we were the 
first to lay hands upon the country, and 
we have had to go into it, and in the 
end we got these useless, worthless, and 
expensive possessions. I see the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer sitting in his 
place, and he knows that he will have to 
provide a little extra money for the 
coming year. Now, I would point out 
to the right honourable Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
would do well to keep his colleagues in 
order, more particularly those at the 
Foreign Office and the Colonial Office. 
In Uganda at the present time we are 
spending about £600,000 upon the rail- 
way. It is perfectly true that we take 
that money from the Consolidated Fund, 
but we take it, all the same, out of our 
own pockets. Besides that, we are 
spending £400,000 in administering the 
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country, and we are administering it in 
a most wretched way, shameful for us, 
and miserable to the inhabitants of that 
country. How very convenient that 
money would have come in to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the present 
moment. I used to place strong re- 
liance upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s policy, but I am bound to say 
that he has weakened of late in his 
financial views. He used to be a firm 
man, but he has been carried away by 
everybody telling him that he was firm, 
and instead of being firm against his 
colleagues he is now firm against us. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find 
that if we continue to annex these 
countries the expenditure will go up, 
up, up! When we hear of posts being 
established to unite Uganda with the 
Soudan—why we should do this I do 
not know, for I have not the slightest 
notion—I have no doubt the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be called upon to 
provide money for that, and also to 
provide money for Lord Kitchener for 
what is going on in the Soudan. He 
will be called upon to provide money 
year after year for Uganda and Western 
Africa, and all these things cost money ; 
and I am happy to say that I am not sorry 
to think that the right honourable Gentle- 
man will, in all probability, either have 
to take from the Sinking Fund or raise 
money bynew taxation. I want the British 
public to know that all this nonsense 
costs a good deal of money, and if this 
fact is brought home to the taxpayers of 
this country I am sure they will not be 
quite so pleased. I have never doubted 
for a moment that this policy of an- 
nexation would wreck itself upon the 
rock of finance. I am the more con- 
firmed in that view by the feeling which 
is rising against it in our own country— 
and I am bound to say that gentlemen 
who are Conservatives, and who are 
sufficiently enlightened to take the views 
which I do, and the majority of the 
Liberals throughout the country are 
taking the views that I hold on this 
question as to the great expenditure 
which this policy is involving—and we 
shall before long have a Liberal Party 
which will have no connection with the 
spirited Foreign Policy now pursued by 
honourable Gentlemen opposite and ad- 
vocated by some honourable Gentlemen 


Mr. Labouchere. 


{COMMUNS} 
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who were in. office when a Liberal 
Government was in power, and we shall 
go back to those happy times when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down 
to this House and could say, “I am 
going to reduce the taxation instead of 
increasing it; and I am going to spend, 
notwithstanding this reduction, a greater 
amount of money upon education and 
upon home matters instead of wasting 
and fooling it away in wild schemes of 
annexation.” 


and Uganda. 


*Mr. DUCKWORTH = (Lancashire, 
Middleton): I take a _ particular 
interest in the question of slavery, and 
it will be within the recollection of the 
House that just before leaving for the 
holidays I asked a Question upon this 
subject, which I put to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
the answer I received to that Question 
was not satisfactory, but was very un- 
satisfactory. I do not wish.to make any 
strong remarks or do anything that wil] 
increase the difficulties of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman, but, at the same 
time, I do wish to emphasise the fact 
that there exists a strong and growing 
feeling in the country upon this ques- 
tion of slavery in East Africa. That 
feeling is growing stronger and stronger, 
and it is firmly believed that there has 
been unnecessary delay in freeing these 
people from their slavery. The feel- 
ing is that our officials out there 
have power to do more than they 
actually do in this matter, and that our 
principal official there, in fact, is out of 
sympathy with the ideas and the views 
which prevail to such a great extent in 
this country upon the question of slavery. 
I do not think that we have got to a 
state of things in this country in which 
the feelings which animated our fore- 
fathers in reference to slavery have died 
out. Our expansions have, no doubt, 
made the question more difficult, and I 
quite appreciate the argument used by 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, when he asks us to have patience 
in this matter, for there are great diffi- 
culties, I have no doubt, in the way. 
But, as his predecessor in office once 
said when addressing the House in re- 
ference to the Indian frontier, a very 
great dea] depends on the style of the 
man you send there, and I believe it is 
so in this case. I am afraid the style 
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of the man, able as he may be, is not of 
that stamp which will render any kind 
of quick dispatch in this matter, for I 
am afraid he is out of sympathy alto- 
gether with what we desire and with 
what we believe to be right on this 
question of slavery.. Now, the cases 
mentioned in the Question which I put 
to the right honourable Gentleman are 
so glaring that they have caused a feel- 
ing, amongst our own people especially, 
so strong because they feel that a great 
wrong has been done to those poor 
people who were sent back into slavery. 
Let me say that we have, in the de- 
nomination to which I belong, a mission- 
ary station there from which these 
people were taken. We have over 
80,000 members, and our adherents total 
three or four times that number. We 
have been at this mission station. for 35 
years, and have spent large sums of 
money and lost very valuable lives there, 
and that place is very dear to these 
people. These poor people have been 
on the mission station for some 10 years, 
and had been free, but they were taken 
back into captivity again under what we 
say was a false pretence. I do not wish 
to press that view of the question too 
hardly upon the right honourable Gentle- 
man, because the missionary who was on 
the spot at the time is on his way home, 
and I hope to hear from his own lips his 
version of this matter before I press it 
any further. I would, however, like to 
say that the feeling in this country 
against slavery is very strong, and there 
exists a feeling that by permitting this 
state of things under the British Flag 
you are doing a great moral wrong, and 
weakening that feeling against slavery 
which was so strong some years ago. I 
hope we are not right in this suspicion, 
but the continual delay and putting off 
of this question in our Protectorates, 
more especially in East Africa, is making 
people feel that our keen sense of the 
moral wrong of slavery is not so strong 
as it used to be, and that we are not 
actuated by the same determination to 
put an end to it which our forefathers 
were. I have no doubt this question 
will come up again, but I do trust that 
the moderate tone adopted by the right 
honourable Gentleman this afternoon, 
and his request for patience in the 
matter, will be justified by events, and 
that the result will be satisfactory to the 
country at large. 


{10 Aprit 1899} 
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TELEGRAPHIC CABLE COMMUNICATION 


*Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
I rise, Sir, to call attention to the 
present subsidies given to certain cable 
companies, and to move— 


“That it is desirable that all cable com- 
munication between the various parts of the 
British Empire should be under Imperial con- 
trol.” 


It may not be within the knowledge of 
all the honourable Members in this 
House that we give various subsidies to 
these cable companies. Altogether, 
these subsidies amount to £94,241, which 
is a large sum of money—and in regard 
to these subsidies I might here point out 
that this sum, if made a permanent 
charge, would be equal to a capitalised 
value of about £4,000,000—of which 
sum the Eastern and South African Tele- 
graph Company receive £59,141. In the 
observations that I shall have the honour 
of addressing to the House I do not wish 
to say one word antagonistic to any of 
the various cable companies, for_ they 
have been more or less the pioneers of 
cable communication between us and our 
various distant possessions, but I venture 
to think that we have now arrived at 
a stage when we should have a better 
system, probably at no greater cost to 
the country at all. As the man succeeds 
the boy, so this question has now arrived 


at maturity. Now, this question 
is by no means a new one. In 1887, 
when a number of our Colonial 


Governors met at a Conference, this ques- 
tion was discussed, and it was the opinion 
of those gentlemen that it should be 
grasped in a very thorough manner. At 
the time of the last Jubilee, or shortly 
before it, there was a Committee formed, 
and, prior to that, at Ottawa, there was 
a Conference held, over which Lord Jersey 
presided, and that Conference came to 
the conclusion that it was desirable that 
all cable communications should be under 
Imperial control. Since then, in 1896 
or 1897, the Colonial Premiers passed the 
following resolution— 

“That if Great Britain and Canada each 
contributed one-third of the cost of the Pacifi: 
cable, New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 


land, and Tasmania would be in favour of con- 
tributing the other third.” 


No doubt, in advocating this im- 
portant change of system, one has 
to go against the interests, so to 


speak, of a very important cable com- 
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pany—the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company. No doubt this company 
would be unwilling to have the present 
state of affairs changed and divide its 
business, because it is a very rich 
monopoly, and it has practically a mono- 
poly of the whole of our cable communi- 
cation with India and the Far East, and, 
to a very great extent, to the Cape. 
Supposing a man at the present time 
living in Australia wishes to send a 
telegram, as he might do, to Canada or 
Vancouver Island, that cable would 
have to go all the way through Austra- 
lia, via India, Egypt, France, and Great 
Britain, then cross the Atlantic right 
across to Canada. The distance is about 
12,000 miles, and it costs 8s. a word to 


send a telegram from Australia to 
Canada, which takes in many _in- 
stances 24 hours in _ transmission. 


I believe that if the Pacific 
route was carried out we should not only 
reduce the distance from 12,000 miles 
to under 7,000 miles, but the cost would 
be reduced from 8s. to 2s. per word 
shortly, and a message would arrive with- 
in an hour. Now there are two alterna- 
tive routes proposed—one by the Eastern 
Extension Cable Company, who are, of 
course, very anxious to maintain their 
monopoly, and who did, to some extent, 
persuade the Admiralty a few years 


ago, more or less, to give a 
favourable view to their proposed 
cable to the Cape via St. Helena, 


Ascension Island, Sierra Leone or Bath- 
urst and Gibraltar. With regard to 
that cable and its general advantages I 
will not say one word against it, but it 
is impossible to admit that this proposal 
and the claim of the Eastern Extension 
Cable Company is preferable to a trans- 
Pacific cable, or would render that cable 
line unnecessary. The proposed Pacific 
cable was to take the following route 
from Canada to Australia: firstly start- 
ing from Vancouver, touching at Fanning 
Island, and so on to Fiji and Norfolk 
Island. From Norfolk Island it is pro- 
posed to make two cables, one to New 
Zealand and the other to the Eastern 
side of Australia. Very properly, this 
proposal met with the approval of the 
Canadian and various other Prime 
Ministers of the Colonies interested. 
From Australia it was to go by King 
Mr. Webster. 


{COMMONS} 
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George’s Sound on to the Cocos Islands, 
That was to be a sort of junction, and 
there would be one eable from that 
island to Mauritius, Cape Town, and 
Natal, and another from Cocos to Cey- 
lon, Singapore, and Hong-Kong. There 
is also a proposal which might be car- 
ried out in connection with these 
schemes, and that is that there might 
be a line established from Cape Town or 
Natal right to Bermuda, joining the 
mid-ocean stations at St. Helena, Ascen- 
eion and Barbados; thence to Jamaica 
and the other West Indian islands and 
British Guiana, tapping the whole tele- 
graphic system of that important mark:t 
of South America at Carthagena; again 
from Jamaica northward by the present 
British line via Bermuda right to 
Halifax. Now, there have been a great 
many objections made by the Post Office 
and by various other authorities to the 
cost of this cable system. If the whole 
of this scheme was carried out—and I 
do not advocate that all of it should be 
carried out at once—according to Sir 
Sandford Fleming, in letters which have 
appeared in “The Times” and other 
papers, the cost would be from £5,000,000 
to £6,000,000. I may say in conjunction 
with this fact, that although I read some 
of his articles with great interest, I 
wished to bring this subject before Par- 


liament as far back as 1897, but 
I did not succeed in my attempt 
to bring on this question before 


the House at the time of the last Jubi- 
lee, because the Naval Review prevented 
me doing so on account of many Mem- 
bers wishing to leave the House early in 
the evening before the Naval Review at 
Portsmouth, and so I did not bring the 
subject forward on that occasion. Re 
garding this proposed cable from Van- 
couver to Australia, it is not to be denied 
that if it was carried out it would take 
away some of the large profits made by 
the Eastern Extension Cable Company. 
The projectors of the Pacific cables say 
in substance that if this change is indis- 
pensable in the interests of the public, 
we should recognise that the existing 
company is entitled to full and fair com- 
pensation. ~ Now, I do not wish in any 
form or shape to injure the cable com- 
pany, which I admit is entitled to full 
and fair compensation, and it would be 
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easy for an actuary to prepare an esti- 
mate of the value of the Eastern Exten- 
sion Cable Company’s system of cables 
in any given year, and if that valuation 
was once equitably established, it might 
be considered probably free for the com- 
pany to accept the terms of purchase, or 
to continue the working of the cables 
under the altered conditions. But the 
fact remains that not only would the com- 
pany lose about £60,000 a year, which it 
receives as a subsidy, but it would pro- 
bably lose a vast amount of the official 
cables from Australia, Hong-Kong, Singa- 
pore, South Africa, and other parts of 
our dominions, as well as official and 
commercial cables to the Colonies. Now, 
I do advocate this scheme, because if 
we were to carry it out we should have 
a cable touching only on _ British 
territory and encircling the ‘globe, 
annihilating distance, and binding to- 
gether the mother country and her child- 
ren as nothing else can. Submarine 
cables are essentially the nerves of the 
Empire, just as ships and railways are 
the veins and arteries of our commercial 
wealth in various parts of the world. I 
would advocate this Imperial cable from 
the fact that the estimates that were 


“framed by our Postal authorities have 


proved to be absolutely inaccurate. The 
Postmaster-General estimates that it 
would cost no less than £2,924,000, but 
the Canadian Government have received 
one tender to construct an 18-word per 
minute cable at a cost of £1,800,000, 
and that cable is not only to have an 
adequate set of proper instruments, but 
it is also to have the use of two steam- 
ships fitted with cable requisites, and is 
to be kept in order for three years. That 
is a saving of over £1,200,000 upon the 
estimate of the Postmaster-General. But, 
as I said before, there would be no 
necessity to lay all these cables in one 
year. If we could join together by a 
double system of cables South Africa 
and India and the Far East, we might 
afterwards, when we found them paying 
concerns, make another cable across 
from South Africa to Bermuda. I ven- 
ture to believe, Sir, that this cable would 
not only practically extinguish all the 
subsidies now paid, but it would be ab- 
solutely self-supporting. At the present 
time the cable rate from South Africa to 
Australia is no less than 4s. 9d. per 
word, and it has been reduced in the 
last few years from 9s. 4d. by the 
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threatened competition of the Pacific 
cable to 4s. 9d. per word. I think, how- 
ever, it should be further reduced to 3s., 
and at no distant date to 2s. a word. 
As regards our Anglo-Australian traffic, 
the former reduction would save the 
mercantile classes no less a sum than 
£190,000 a year, a reduction in rates 
which would naturally lead to an expan- 
sion in our commercial business with 
the Colonies. With regard to the ad- 
vantages of this cable, I would point out, 
for instance, that when Her Majesty the 
Queen’s gracious message at the Jubilee 
was sent to the Colonies and the depen- 
dencies of the Crown, it had to be sent 
through wires touching on foreign soil, 
and depending on the favour of France, 
Spain and Portugal, to all the Colonies, 
and went alone without touching foreign 
countries to Bermuda, Canada, and New- 
foundland. At the present time there 
are most grave and striking anomalies 
in the charges of cables, as anyone can 
see by referring to that useful book, the 
“Post Office Guide.” From England to 
Demerara, a distance of 4,000 miles, the 
charge is 10s. a word ; but, owing to the 
proposed Pacific cable having threatened 
the Eastern Extension Company, 
you can send a cable to Aus- 
tralia, a distance of 16,000 miles, 
for 4s. 9d. a word. From England 
to New York, where there is keen 
competition, the charge is ls. a word ; 
to Hong Kong, 5s. 5d. ; to India, 3s. 8d. ; 
to Algeria, 3d. per word; to Egypt 
(British Protectorate), Is. 7d.; to 
Suakim, 2s. 6d.; and to the Argentine 
Republic, 4s. 6d. The anomalies in our 
unfortunate West Indian Colonies are 
very striking. It costs us to send a 
cable to Jamaica, 8s. 10d. a word; to 
Grenada, 6s. 7d.; St. Vincent, 6s. 3d. ; 
and to Trinidad, 7s. 1d. Practically the 
whole of these tariffs are prohibitive. 
Nobody at the present time sends long- 
distance cables unless absolutely obliged 
to do so through pressing business. 
No doubt these cable companies have in 
their time done useful work, and been 
the pioneers of a most important move- 
ment, but before we took over the tele- 
graphic system in the British Isles in 
1869, many of the British and Irish tele- 
graph companies were doing useful work, 
but as a rule their charges were very 
high—the charge was, I believe, 3s. 6d. 
a word to send a cable message to Ire- 
land, and 2s. 6d. a word to Edinburgh. 
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When we took over the cables, in 
1869, only 7,000,000 messages were 
sent per year to various parts of the 
United Kingdom. _In 1879, the price 
being reduced to a uniform charge of 1s. 
for 20 words telegraphed, the number 
had increased to 29,000,000, and the 
profit had gone up to £354,000 a year. 
Now, Sir, as we have reduced the tariff 
down to sixpence, the profit’ is not so 
large, but it is gradually increasing, 
and I doubt not that before long it will 


Telegraphic Cable 


more than pay its expenses, and the tele-’ 


graphic facilities have been increased 
tenfold in the last 30 years. Now, let 
us look at the cables to Australia prior 
to the alteration. In 1890, before the 
alteration, when the tariff was 9s. 4d. a 


word, the receipts were only £331,468.| 


In 1897, when the charge was reduced 
to 4s. 9d. per word, there were £567,852 
worth of cables sent to Australia, so we 
have an increased amount of £236,384 
a year. Well now, Sir, the great advan- 
tage of these cables would be that you 
would have a double route of cables 
stretching right through the British Em- 
pire. But there is another question. If 
we do not do this—and do it pretty 
quickly—there are others who will do 
it, taking into account the keen com- 
petition now existing for the trade of the 
Far East and of the territories bordering 


on the Pacific. The Americans 
have already made an _ important 
survey of the Pacific, and _ the 


French have laid the first link of a 
chain destined to connect Australia with 
North America. I have already gone 
into the question of the cost of con- 
struction. One of the main advantages 
of the cable, if carried out by the State, 
would be that it would be carried out 
in such a way as to give encouragement 
to business, because the State would en- 
deavour, as indeed it has endeavoured, 
to further reduce the cable rates. 
Gradually we should have a 2s. rate per 
word to our more distant Colonies, and 
a ls. or 6d. one to those near at hand, 
and, as time goes on, probably a small 
uniform charge for telegrams to all 
British Colonies. Besides, the State 
could obtain capital at a cheaper 
rate than a company could. There 
would be no watering stock. It 
is not for me to point out that in the 
amalgamation of all these cables which 
now comprise the Eastern Extension 
Cable Company, and to which we pay a 


Mr. Webster. 


{ COMMONS} 
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subsidy of £60,000 a year, they have 
watered their stock to the tune of half 
a million sterling, and they pay a sum 
of no less than 7 per cent. on the 
watered stock, and would pay 9 per cent. 
on the unwatered stock. No doubt they 
have done a very useful work, and have 
spent upwards of a million of money in 
recent extensions of their system. Now, 
Sir, I believe that. a remunerative tariff 
would greatly increase the facilities and 
reduce the charges. Even if the Eastern 
Extension Company lost half their 
present profits, they would still retain 
ample receipts to yield a good return. 
I should like, Sir, to touch upon another 


important aspect of this question, 
the commercial _ side. To be of 
stragetic value to Britain, cables 
should only pass through regions 


where the British have paramount con- 
trol. The Pacific route offers this in- 
estimable advantage. The co-operation 
of Great Britain and her principal 
Colonies in establishing this telegraphic 
connection would present itself to the 
world as an ideal co-partnership for 
mutual defence and for mutual inter- 
change of commodities unparalleled in 
history. What do the Russians say with 
regard to how they would act if at any 
time they were engaged in hostilities 
with ourselves? I find that in one of 
their official journals, the “ Novoe 
Vremya,” a newspaper apparently not 
devoted entirely to pacific ideas, it is 
stated in a recent issue— 


“In case of an armed conflict between this 
country and England our task would be to 
block England’s communication with India and 
Australia.” 


In times of peace the frequent failure of 
the service compels the Colonies to de- 
pend on the Russian-Siberian land lines 
for communication. What does Lord 
Wolseley say !/— 


“To depend on lines so placed is unwise 
and suicidal.” 


During the Jameson Raid the Eastern 
Extension Company admitted that the 
East Coast route to ,Africa had failed. 
Sir James Anderson, who was knighted 
for laying the first successful cable be- 
tween England and America, said, in the 
speech he made at a meeting of the 
Spanish Telegraph Company— 

“They estimated the life of the Barcelona 
Cable at 25 years.” 
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The great importance of cables to our 
Fleets must be obvious to all. With 
an all-British cable system the naval 
and military headquarters in London 
would be able to fight with the Navy 
in the Channel or the Mediterranean, or 
both, while at the same time placing 
India, Canada, Australia, or South Africa 
in a condition of defence. I would point 
out to the House that at the present 
time the cables that go through the 
Cape have to go through Portuguese 
territory, and even if the neutrality of 
the Portuguese were certain they pass 
through French territory, touching St. 
Louis especially. A cable can be cut at 
2,700 fathoms. In the Mediterranean, 
through which our cables chiefly go, 
there is only an average depth of 768 
fathoms, and in some parts the depth is 
only 200 fathoms. In case of war dual 
alliance “telegraph ships” might be 
busily at work in severing the cables, 
isolating Great Britain from her Colonies. 
With a length of 2,200 miles of sea in 
the Mediterranean it stands to reason 
that no British Fleet, however powerful, 
could prevent these cables being severed, 
and I venture to say that the French 
could, with the greatest ease, do such 
work from Biserta, Tunis, or Algiers 
at a minimum of risk. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the disasters that might 
occur from sudden cable isolation from 
India and australia, whilst all news from 
the Far East would be in the hands of 
the Russians, whose cables run from 
Port Arthur, through China, across 
Siberia to St. Petersburg. To put an 
end to the present anomalous position of 
our most important coaling stations and 
naval bases we must have a double route 
to the imperial naval and military 
authorities in London, so as to give two 
lines of communication to the following 
ports, whose importance in the Imperial 
chain of defence it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate: —Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Trincomalee, Colombo, Aden, Cape 
Town, Simon’s Bay, St. Helena, Ascen- 
sion, St. Julia, Jamaica, Bermuda, Hali- 
fax, Durban, Karachi, Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Hobart, Sydney, Newcastle, Brisbane, 
Auckland, and Wellington. These are 
many of our great coaling stations, which 
are, more or less, the larders of the 
Navy. A closely-contested engagement 
will be decided by the advantage gained 
by effectual communication and the con- 
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centration of a _ sufficient Fleet. The 


submarine cables are the nerves of the 
Empire, as ships and railways are the 
veins and arteries of our commercial 
system. Cables annihilate distance, and 
bind the Mother Country and her chil- 
dren together in face of foes as nothing 
else can. With effective cable communi- 
cation our naval and military authorities 
will be able to deal with any develop- 
ment of her enemies or covert foes, link 
all the Colonies and the Mother Country 
together, and make them secure from 
surprise, and ten times stronger from a 
defensive point of view. If an all- 
British cable system is made, and the 
complete circle is kept intact from and 
to all parts of the Queen’s Dominions, it 
will tend to encourage trade, and add at 
least the equivalent of another flying 
squadron to the defence of the Empire. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrnzr (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), Cuarrman of Ways and Mzans, in 
the Chair. } 


(In the Committee.) 


Crvit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
Estimates, 1899-1900. 


Crass I. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That a sum not exceeding £33,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1900, for 
Expenditure in respect of Royal Palaces and 
Mariborough House.” 


Motion made— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £32,900, be 
granted for the said Service.”"—(Mr. Cald- 


well. ) 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 
rise to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works when the 


installation of the 
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electric light at Buckingham Palace, 
which is estimated to cost £11,000, and 
on which £3,500 has already been ex- 
pended, is to be completed? I notice 
also that new works at Buckingham 
Palace are estimated to cost £3,575, 
but particulars are only given in the 
Votes of works of the value of £2,700. 
The maintenance of the Palace last 
year amounted to £3,050, and this year 
to only £1,300. I should like to know 
how this extraordinary difference is ac- 
counted for, and whether the present 
sum may be looked upon as the approxi- 
mate sum for the future? Then, with 
regard to Buckingham Palace, the ques- 
tion arises, whether the gardens ought 
not to be made more accessible to the 
public than they are at present. Of 


course, it may be said that Bucking-. 


ham Palace is the personal possession 
of the Sovereign. Well, so is Windsor 
Castle, and Windsor Castle is more in 
the possession of the Sovereign than 
Buckingham Palace. The Queen stays 
more at Windsor Castle than at Buck- 
ingham Palace, but, that notwithstand- 
ing, the public have more access to it 
than to Buckingham Palace. It does 
seem to me that there is no possible ob- 
jection to the suggestion that Bucking- 
ham Palace should be a little more ac- 
cessible to the public. Now, there is 
one other matter in connection with 
Buckingham Palace to which I wish to 
draw attention. There is a very valu- 
able collection of pictures there. Those 
pictures were given by one of the 
Georges. As a matter of fact, those 
pictures are not seen by the general 
public. There is no reason why these 
valuable art treasures should be locked 
up in the Palace without the public 
seeing them. I think that something 
ought to be done in that direction. 
These pictures are not exactly the 
private property of the Sovereign. They 
were given to the nation, and were de- 
posited at the Palace for the general 
convenience of the public. Now, 
Sir, it is only a question of time, 
but I really do think that the grounds 
of Buckingham Palace and the Palace 
itself, with its art treasures, should be 
made a little more accessible to the 
public than they are at present. They 
are kept up by the nation at consider- 


Mr. Caldwell. 


{COMMONS} 
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able expense, and the grounds, at all 
events, might be made more accessible 
in the same way as the grounds of 
Windsor, which is in the personal occu- 
pancy of the Sovereign. I quite re 
cognise, of course, that there is a dif- 
ficulty. I quite recognise that the 
First Commissioner of Works might 
say, very naturally, as he did say last 
year, that he has really to do more with 
the buildings, and not so much the uses 
to which they are put; I quite recog- 
nise that so far as the present position 
is concerned. But so far as this House 
is concerned, we can only deal with the 
question by bringing it before the Com- 
mittee, when the Estimates come be- 
fore us. We are spending a very large 
sum of money on these buildings, and 
we are entitled to criticise the use of 
the buildings when we are asked to vote 
for their maintenance and upkeep. Al- 
though it is perfectly true that, so far 
as the First Commissioner of Works is 
concerned, he may feel that he has not 
the power to grant this demand, on the 
other hand, the only way in which we 
can bring the matter before those who 
have the power is by discussing the 
matter upon the Estimates, and we 
naturally do it. It is not so much that 
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we blame the First Commissioner of 
Works in this matter, as that we wish 
to bring this matter before the 
proper authorities. I do _ think, 
so far as regards the little matter 
of the opening up of Buckingham 


Palace, of the pictures, the art trea 
sures, the gardens, and the grounds to 
the public, that it would enhance the 
beauty of the district in which it is 
situated, and be an ornament to the 
city ; and I think it is a question to be 
considered by those who are more imme- 
diately connected with the matter. 
Now, in the same Vote we have an in- 
crease for the Royal Mews. In 1897- 
1898, I notice the amount was £1,770; 
this year it is £2,730. I should like 
to know what is the reason for the in- 
crease in that Vote. It looks as if the 
amount was for new works, but the new 
works only come to £825, and that does 
not account for the whole of it; so the 
new works from 1898 no doubt vill 
come in as well. There is a consider- 
able rise in this Vote, £1,000; and the 
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First Commisioner of Works may be 
able to give us some particulars with 
regard to it. With regard to the Royal 
Palaces, again, I find in the case of 
Windsor Castle that the new works 
amount to £3,500; that is the amount 
which is put down in the Estimates, but 
we only have particulars given to us for 
£2,200, which leaves a balance unac- 
counted for of £1,300. No doubt the 
First Commissioner will be able to give 
us some particulars with regard to it. 
Then, I find a considerable rise in the 
amount. The amount which is put down 
this year is £4,460, whilst that for last 
year is only £2,250. That is a very 
considerable rise in the amount re- 
quired for maintenance, though no 
doubt the First Commissioner of Works 
will give us some explanation with re- 
gard to that. I do not know why the 
cost of maintenance of Windsor Custle 
should be increased so much, but I 
hope the First Commissioner of Works 
will be able to give us some hope that 
there may be a prospect of Buckingham 
Falace and its art treasures and the 
gardens and the grounds and the Royal 
Mews being opened to the public more 
than they have been. If you go 
to foreign countries, you will find that 
there is an obligation on the part of the 
Sovereigns to open their Palaces to the 
public. That is not the case here. In 
this case, there is a considerable amount 
of tourist traffic from the, provinces to 
London, and, naturally, one of the 
things which they most want to see is 
the Royal Palaces, if they can. I think 
it is desirable that Buckingham Palace 
should be opened. I admit there may be 
some little difficulty in doing it, but it 
is only by bringing the matter forward 
when the Estimates are before the 
House that we can hope to bring it be- 
fore the authorities. Therefore, in order 
to do that, I move to reduce this Vote 
by £100. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I do not quite agree with the honourable 
Member who has just sat down as to the 
desirability of opening Buckingham 
Palace to the public in general. The hon- 
ourable Gentleman says that foreign 
palaces are always open to the public; 
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of course, his experience may be greater 
than mine; but that is certainly not 
my experience. There is one subject, 
however, which I am rather surprised 
the honourable Member opposite sitting 
for a Scotch constituency has not men- 
tioned, which amounts, to my mind, al- 
most to a national grievance. There is 
a mysterious item in this Vote, which ~ 
I have never been able to under- 
stand, and that is the item of the turn- 
cock. There are two at Buckingham 
Palace, one at Hampton Court Palace, 
one at St. James’s, and one at Kensing- 
ton; in fact, although there are one or 
two in every Royal Palace in England, 
there is not one at all at Holyrood, and 
I certainly should have thought that the 
honourable Members opposite would have 
made a complaint with regard to that. 
But I cannot understand this item of 
turncock; why two at Buckingham 
Palace and only one at the other 
palaces, and why should there be any 
at all? In ordinary houses it is not the 
custom to keep a turncock on the 
premises. You rely for the turning on of 
your cock on outside authority provided 
by the water company. I cannot under- 
stand why there should be a turncock 
in these premises; I can understand the 
watchman, the fire brigade, the lodge 
keeper, and the gatekeeper, but this 
turncock I cannot understand, and I 
think there should be some explanation 
with regard to that by the First Com- 
missioner of Works, and perhaps he will 
tell us, if it is necessary to have them 
in English palaces, why it should be 
unnecessary to have one in Scotch 
palaces. 
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THe FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. Axers Dovatas, Kent, St. 


Augustine’s): The amount which we 
are taking this year for the extension 
of the electric light in Buckingham 
Palace is an amount on account, and 
there will be probably some further sum 
required before the full service is com- 
plete. This matter was very carefully 
gone into some two or three years ago 
by a Committee from the point of view 
of safety from fire. There were at that 
time, unfortunately, two fires which 


occurred at Buckingham Palace, and 
the palace for some time was in con- 
That was in 1897. 


siderable danger. 
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That Committee considered the means 
of securing the palaces from fire, and 
one of the means which they decided 
upon was this scheme of electric light- 
ing so far as it was possible. It was 
decided on for no other reason than for 
the safety from fire. The honourable 
Gentleman has asked me to. ex- 
plain the Vote for the Royal Mews. 
A large amount of that is accounted for 
by new works which are proposed to be 
completed in the present year. All 
these works are quite necessary, and 
will in many cases secure a saving, in- 
asmuch as better care will be taken of 
the carriages and harness, which are 
now housed in very unsuitable places. 
The honourable Gentleman also men- 
tioned a question which we have dis 
cussed several years, the opening of 
Buckingham Palace to the public. I 
do not think that the country can com- 
plain of Her Majesty’s exclusiveness in 
regard to access to the Royal Palaces. 
Her Majesty has given every possible 
facility to the public to gratify their 
curiosity in viewing all the objects 


of art in certain of her Royal 
palaces. But Buckingham Palace 
stands in a different category. It 
is much more used than the 
honourable Gentleman thinks; it is 
the town house, so to speak, of 


the whole of the Royal Family. and 
T may tell the honourable Member that 
when this question was raised some 
years ago I went thoroughly into the 
matter and discussed it with the Lord 
Chamberlain, and I found for the greater 
portion of the year that there were very 
few days when Buckingham Palace was 
not occupied by some member or guest 
of the Royal Family. I do not think 
that Her Majesty can be complained of 
as being exclusive. Last year a very 
great boon was given to the public with 
regard to Kensington Palace and Kew 
Palace, and with regard to a large por- 
tion of the grounds at Kew, which Her 
Majesty has thrown open to the public. 
I do not think we can press this matter, 
because this palace is not shut up for 
a large portion of the year. What we 
have to consider is, that for a very large 
portion of the year it is in the occupa 
tion of some member or guest of the 
Royal Family. I cannot see myself that 


First Commissioner of Works. 


{COMMONS } 
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much can be done with regard to this, 
and I cannot hold out any hope that any 
further concessions will be made in this 
matter. 
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Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs): 
I think the House must have listened 
with some surprise to the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman, especially 
with regard to his remarks in answer 
to the demand made for public inspec- 
tion with regard to Buckingham Palace. 
We had a hope that that demand would 
have been conceded last year, and I 
think the right honourable Gentieman 
got his Vote last year on the suggestion 
that he should see the authorities as to 
what was going to be done. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: That was the year before last. 
Last year I took the same course as this 
year. 


Mr. DALZIEL: There is a rather 
delicate point about the subject, and 
that is, the fact that Buckingham Palace 
is the town house of the Royal Family. 
That is the case against my honourable 
Friend, who demands that the house, 
and the grounds, and the art treasures 
should be thrown open to the public. 
It is suggested, in answer to him, that 
Buckingham Palace is the town house 
of the Royal Family. Is it the town 
house? My information does not at all 
agree with the statements of the right 
honourable Gentleman that Buckingham 
Palace is used for all but three 
or four days during the year. 
My information is that for months 
and mopths it is not used at all, 
and if the right honourable Gentleman 
grants us a Return upon that point you 
will find that my information is more 
ccrrect than his. My honourable Friend’s 
suggestion is that Buckingham Palace 
gardens and the palace itself should 
be thrown open more than they have 
been in the past. I think that is a 
legitimate demand. If it is the town 
house of the Royal Family, why do you 
provide Marlborough House, St. James's, 
and other palaces? Her Majesty has 
not slept at Buckingham Palace six 
nights during the last eight years, 80 
that it is not her that we have to 
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consider in this matter. But apart alto- 
gether from that, the demand made by 
my honourable Friend is a small demand 
and a reasonable demand. We are 
asked to vote £32,000 for electric light- 
ing at Buckingham Palace, and that is 
a very large order. What I suggest is 
this: I think it is only reasonable that 
there should be some _ considera- 
tion given to the country in this 
matter. The people of London 
should have an opportunity of seeing 
the grounds and the art treasures of that 
palace. The right honourable Gentle- 
man speaks of it as gratifying their idle 
curiosity ; but when the people of Lon- 
don and the country go to see their own 
property and the buildings upon which 
they have spent their money there is 
not much idle curiosity about it. I 
hope the right honourable Gentleman 
will not allow this matter to slip out of 
his mind, and I think it is reasonable 
that this palace and these grounds should 
be thrown open for the public, if only 
for a few weeks in the summer. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have no desire 
personally to wander about Buckingham 
Palace and see the roomse I have been 
to palaces both here and abroad, and in 
most cases I have seen only large rooms 
most inartistically furnished. But in this 
particular palace there are some very 
fine pictures, which are the property of 
the nation, which are in the possession 
of the Sovereign for the time being, who- 
ever the Sovereign may be. If they are 
the property of the nation, it does seem 
to me that they ought to be removed 
to a place where the public might see 
them. I put it to the Commissioner of 
Works—and I em sure he has done his 
best to try and get the public a right of 
way to Buckingham Palace—that he 
should not treat the matter of the pictures 
in this manner. These pictures belong 
to the nation in contradistinction to the 
Crown, and the nation surely have a 
right to see them, and, therefore, I put 
it to him whether they should not be 
removed to some museum where they 
could be seen. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I think that the 
First Commissioner of Works must be 
satisfied that this is a point which is 
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intended to be forced publicly upon 
this House on every occasion that it can 
be brought forward. It will come up 
again at some future time, even on the 
Appropriation Bill if necessary. It is 
not a matter which we are going to 
allow to sleep, and the explanation that 
some members of the Royal Family come 
up there and occupy the palace is no 
reason why it should not be thrown open. 
They have apartments in other places, 
and so far as Her Majesty is concerned, 
and everything must be considered in 
her interests, Windsor Castle is in her 
occupation, and the public can see a 
great deal more of Windsor Castle than 
they can see of Buckingham Palace. 
Her Majesty would be more willing to 
let the public see the palace than some 
of the underlings, than would be some 
of the younger members of her family, 
and I do hope that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works will bring this to the 
attention of the authorities. If this 
motion is to be negatived, it will be 
brought up upon every occasion, because 
we all think that so far as the palace 
and the grounds are concerned there 
ought to be a reasonable allowance of 
time given to the public for seeing them. 
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Coronet MILWARD (Warwick, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon): I think there ought to 
be some correction as to the amount of 
money which is to be spent upon Buck- 
ingham Palace. The honourable Gentle- 
man opposite said that £32,000 was the 
amount, but, so far as I can see, it is 
nothing like that amount. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I do not know 
whether the honourable Member is re- 
ferring to me, but I said that the whole 
amount of the Vote in connection with 
the palaces not in the occupation of 
Royalty was £32,000, and that was 
rather a large order. 


CononsL MILWARD: The amount so 
far as Buckingham Palace is concerned 
is £5,000. 

Question put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £32,900, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 46; 
Noes 142.—(Division List No. 71.) 
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Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Billson, Alfred 

Burns, John 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Duckworth, James 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gold, Charles 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holden, Sir Angus 
Holland, W. H. (York, W.B.) 
Horniman, Frederick John 


Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot,Capt.Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, James E.B.(Inverness) | 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r | 
Balfour, RtHnGeraldW. (Leeds | 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes Frederic Gorell 
Bartle, , George C. T. 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Bristol) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bethell, Commander 
Biddulph, Michael 

Blundell, Colonel Henr 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Bowles,Capt. H.F. (Middlesex | 
Bowles, T.Gibson(King’s Lynn | 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm. 
Chamberlain, J.Austen(Wore’r 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Collings, Rt. tron. Jesse 
Colomb,SirJohnCharlesRead 
Cornwallis,Fiennes StanleyW. 
Cranborne. Viscount 

Curzon, Viscount 

Davies, SirHoratioD. (Chatham 
Denny, Colonel 

Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Donkin, Richard Sim 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes,Hon Ailwyn Edward 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzgerald,Sir Robt. Penrose- 
flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 





Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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| Gunter, Colonel 


| Heath, James 

| Henderson, Alexander 

| Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
| Howell, William Tudor 
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AYES. 
Labouchere, Hen | 
Logan, John William 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Maddison, Fred. 
Morton, Edw.J.C.( Devonport) | 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Connor, James( Wicklow, W. ) 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Chas. Edw.(Stafford) | 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 


NOES. 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 


Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H. (CityofLond. 
tibbs, Hon. Vicary(StAlbans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 

Godson, SirAugustusFrederick | 
toldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
traham, Henry Robert 


Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. LordGeorge 
Hanbury,Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 


Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence,SirE. Durning-(Corn) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks} 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Loder,Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt.Hn. Walter(Liverp’l) 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John asamp | 
M‘Iver,SirLewis(Edinb’gh,W 
Malcolm, Ian 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Middlemore, JohnThrogmorton 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Moore, William (Antrim, N.) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. AGraham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry 
Murray,Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Northcote, Hon.SirH.Stafford | 
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Soames, Arthur Wellesley. 


| Spicer, Albert 


Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan. Donal (Westmeath) 
Ure, Alexander 


| Wallace, Robert (Perth) 


Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 


| Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 


Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, Juhn (Govan) 


| Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlesbrough) 


TELLERS FOR THE AyEs— 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
Dalziel. 


| Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 


Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, HerbertPike(Darlington 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Priestley, SirW.Overend(Edin.) 


| Purvis, Robert 


Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richardson, SirThos.(Hartlep’] 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robson, Williarz Snowdon 
Round, James . 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,T. W. (Tyrone) 
Sandys, Lieut. -Col. Thos. Myles 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Spencer, Ernest 
Stanley, Hn. Arthur(Ormskirk 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs. ) 
Stirling-Maxwell,Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thomas, David A. Merthyr) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Valentia, Viscount 

Warde, Lieut.-Col.C.E. (Kent) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Warr, Augustus #rederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, SirR. E. (Isleof Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Williams, Joseph Powell(Birm. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Commander (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £79,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st March 1900, for the Royal parks and 
pleasure gardens.” 


Mr. WARNER (Stafford, Lichfield) : 
I should like to ask the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner how it is that the ranger, the 
deputy-ranger, the bailiff, and the 
other officials draw “pay or pensions ” 
under the Army or Navy Votes as well 
as salaries under this Vote. It ought 
to be made perfectly clear what their 
total salary is. The bailiff of the Royal 
parks receives £700 a year, and he has 
an assistant-bailiff who is paid a con- 
s.derable salary. We should like to 
know what the actual duties of these 
officers are, and why their total salary 
is not put down on the Paper? I am 
not, of course, referring to pensions, be- 
cause they have been earned by past 
service. 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The bailiff is the official who 
has entire charge of the whole of the 
Royal parks, including Hyde Park, 
Regent’s Park, St. James’s Park, and 
the Green Park. He is an Engineer 
officer of some standing, and was en- 
titled to an Army pension in that 
capacity. But in consideration of that 
fact his remuneration as bailiff was re- 
duced proportionately, and his salary is 


fixed, having regard te his being 
entitled to an Army pension 
which he does not draw. Since 


the present bailiff has been in charge 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the London parks. It was found im- 
possible for one man to do the whole of 
the work, and other savings were made 
to enable us to appoint a proper assis- 
tant-bailiff, who receives £400 a year. 
He is a Major of Engineers, and draws an 
Army peusion, but a certain percentage 
ig taken off his salary on that account. 
All the park-keepers .are old soldiers or 
old siilore. 


{10 Apriz 1899} 
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Mr. WARNER: I am quite aware 
that the work is very well done by the 
present officers. I was not finding fault 
on that account, but I want to know, if 
there is a salary paid out of the Army 
Votes, why the total is not stated? We 
have been told by the right honourable 
Gentleman that the bailiff superintends 
the parks most ably, with which I agree ; 
but what are the duties of the ranger? 
We have just been told that the bailiff 
is the head official. Is he superior to 
the ranger? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The ranger of Hyde Park and 
Green Park draws no pay, but he re- 
ceives £110 a year as ranger of Rich- 


mond Park. His deputy receives 
a small salary. Their duties are 
of a more general character than 


those of the bailiff. They have nothing 
whatever to do with the bailiff, in so far 
as he caters for the public in the ameni- 
ties of the park, the cultivation of 
flowers, and the general appearance. 


Motion made— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £78,900, be 
granted for the said Service.” —(Mr. 
Goddard. ) 


Mr. GODDARD (Ipswich): It seems 
to me, Mr. Lowther, that there is a 


great multiplication of unnecessary 
officers. The ranger receives £110 a 
year. He has a deputy who receives 


£57 a year, and I understand that both 
of them are military officers who are in 
receipt of pay or pension. In addition 
to these gentlemen you have a superin- 
tendent under the ranger who receives 
£250 a year, and a further £96 in lieu 
of fees, which seems to me a very ob- 
jectionable system of payment, with a 
residence rent free thrown in. The 
assistant-superintendent receives £90 28 
year in addition to residence rent free. 
I think the time has come when we 
might get rid of some of these sinecure 
offices. There is no need for a ranger, a 
deputy-ranger, a superintendent under 
the ranger, and an assistant-superin- 
tendent. The payment of £96 in lieu 
of fees is a very unnecessary payment 
altogether. This official receives £250 
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a year and residence rent free, and I 
think he might very well do without 
the £96 a year given in lieu of fees. 
I do not consider the explanation given 
by the right honourable Gentleman as 
a satisfactory one, and I move to reduce 
the Vote by £100. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I have not 
risen to join in the attack which has 
been made upon one of the greatest in- 
stitutions in the country, that of ranger, 
but merely to ask my right honourable 
Friend the Commissioner of 
Works one or con- 
nection with the London parks. I ob- 
serve that he proposes to take in the 
Estimate the sum of £4,000 to lay wood 
paving between Marlborough and Buck- 
ingham Gates. I admit that it is neces- 
sary that this road should be paved 
with wood, but I suggest that a strip 
of the roadway near the Palace railings 
should be utilised for horse riders, so that 
it will be possible to ride a horse with- 


First 
two questions in 


out imminent danger of breaking one’s 
neck. I know this suggestion will be 
an expensive one to carry out, but as it 
would prove a great boon I hope the 
right honourable Gentleman will con- 


sider it. Under the right honourable 
Gentleman’s management Rotten Row 


has been greatly improved, but it is 
still far from being perfect. It was quite a 
quagmire this morning, and the arrange- 
ments are such that when a heavy fall 
of rain comes it is apt to wash away 
the sand from the surface and expose 
riders to the danger of falling over un- 
covered bricks. I hope that the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman may be able to hold 
out the hope that the ride will be ex- 
tended into that deserted part of Ken- 
sington Gardens which is not even fre- 
quented by babies and nursemaids, and 
which is yawning, so to speak, for the 
extension I am suggesting. This ex- 
tension would, I am sure, prove a great 
boon to riders. At present the ride 
is so short that if a horse is 
fresh and gets away with its 
rider there is no room to pull it up, but 
if the ride was extended into Kensington 
tardens the difficulty would be ob- 
viated. I do not think the extension of 
the ride in the direction I have sug- 


{ COMMONS} 
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anyone. Some consideration should be 
given to riders, and I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman will be able to 
furnish some satisfactory reply. Re- 
cently, Hyde Park has been invaded by 
those abominations called motor - cars, 
which are nauseous in every way. There 
is plenty of room outside the park for 
these cars. In the park they frighten 
horses, and should not be allowed to run 
there. I hope the right honourable 
Gentleman will tell us that he is willing 
to make provision for the prevention of 
this nuisance in the parks. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The honourable 
Gentleman opposite seems to be a some- 
what timid rider, but I do not see why 
public money should be spent in order 
that he might ride in Hyde Park without 
fear and trembling. His view, ap- 
parently, is that Rotten Row is not long 
enough to enable him to pull up his 
peculiarly fresh quadruped, and the hon- 
ourable Member wants a kind of circus 
ride created around which he might 
guide his horse should it run away. 
But that is not enough for the honour- 
able Gentleman. When he gets his 
circus ride he is afraid of the motor-car, 
which I look upon as a most useful in- 
vention. I do think it would be a very 
reasonable thing if a drive or ride were 


made in Kensington Gardens. I re- 
member often riding in Kensington 


Gardens in 1851. At that time there 
was an exhibition in the park, and riders 
could not get on to Rotten Row, and a 
ride was made for them in Kensington 
Gardens. It was a very pleasant ride, 
but the nurserymaids and other people 
in charge of children said they were dis- 
turbed in their avocation with the 
children and the Life Guards, and pro- 
tested so strongly that a large number 
of Members came down to this House 
and insisted upon riders being deprived 
of the privilege of riding in Kensington 
Gardens. Coming to Richmond Park, 
I want to know the nature of the dis- 
tinction which is made between the park 
proper and the department of the 
ranger as to the maintenance of the 
park. We used to have these Estimates 
presented in a far more detailed form 
than at present. I want to know if 





gested would really do any injury to 
Mi. Goddard. 





there is still a large number of game- 
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keepers. It used to be said that the game- 
keepers were employed for the deer, but 
it was generally admitted that they were 
employed for keeping up a head of game 
there. I contend that game should 
not be kept in a public place like Rich- 
mond Park unless every taxpayer has the 
right to go and shoot there. I hope the 
right honourable Gentleman may be able 
to inform us that these abuses will be 
done away with. 


Masor BOWLES (Middlesex, Enfield) : 
I desire to draw the attention of the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Commissioner to the want of accom- 
modation for bicycles at Kew Gardens. 
An immense number of cyclists ride to 
Kew Gardens, but at present there is 
no accommodation for their bicycles. I 
certainly think some adequate provision 
should be made in this direction. 


Mr. McLAREN (Leicester, Bos- 
worth): I should like to ask the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works what his inten- 
tion is with reference to the road be- 
tween Buckingham Palace and Marl- 
borough Gate. Now that Constitution 
Hill is used for general traffic, the num- 
ber of carriages has increased enor- 
mously, and I would suggest that as 
there are four good broad avenues along 
the part of the park I have referred to, 
one of them should be set aside for 
traffic going east and another for traffic 
going west; the third might be reserved 
for foot passengers, and the fourth for 
cyclists. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has done so much to improve the 
London parks and to accommodate the 
public that he might, I think, reason- 
ably give this matter his favourable con- 
sideration. In regard to Hyde Park, I 
would ask the First Commissioner 
whether he could not see his way to get 
the rules altered so as to allow cycling 
in that park till a later hour in the day 
—say to 2 o’clock. 


Mr. COHEN (iIslington, E.): I 
rise to plead for a more equal distribu- 
tion of the right honourable Gentleman’s 
favours in Hyde Park, and to urge that 
something should be done for the beauti- 
fying of the north side of the park, from 
the Marble Arch westwards, in the same 
way as the side running parallel with 
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Park Lane is treated. At present there is 
nothing but bushes and quite uncared- 
for sort of trees on the north edge of 
the park, although flowers and tropical 
plants would flourish there even better 
than along Park Lane. Such an im- 
provement would, I think, be greatly 
appreciated by the large proportion of 
people who travel east and west to and 
from the direction of Bayswater. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
want to say a word in support of the 
plea that has been urged on behalf of 
the cyclists. I really think cyclists have 
been treated very shabbily in the Royal 
parks. The matter has been placed 
before the right honourable Gentleman 
quietly and persuasively year after year, 
and I now again appeal to him to con- 
sider whether he could not do more in 
Kew Gardens and in the other parks for 
cyclists. I think that the restriction as 
to hours might be done away with 
altogether, or, in addition to extending 
the hour from 12 o’clock to 2 o’clock, 
that at half-past 6 p.m. in the summer 
months cyclists might be admitted to 
Hyde Park. If cinder paths were laid 
down for cyclists it would prove a great 
benefit, and prevent a number of acci- 


dents. I think all the parks which are 
reserved for carriages might with 
public advantage be thrown open 
to cyclists. The suggestion made 


by the honourable Member for the 
Bosworth Division of Leicester that 
an avenue of the Mall should be set 
aside for cyclists is one which the right 


honourable Gentleman ought not to 
resist. Speaking of St. James’s Park, 


I think the proposal to lay down wood 
paving between Marlborough and Buck- 
ingham Gates is a serious experiment. 
I think it would have been far better if 
the width of the road had been doubled 
and macadam retained a little longer. 
Wood paving is sometimes an exceedingly 
dangerous form of paving, and, seeing 
that so many pedestrians use this part 
of the park, the laying of it here is an 
experiment which should receive more 
consideration than it has received up to 
the present. I should like some infor- 
mation upon another point. I under- 
stood that the right honourable Gentle- 
man was going to set up refreshment 
kiosks in Hyde Park, and some of the 
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other parks as well. I would like him 
to tell us how this experiment is getting 
on. I understood that a new and pretty 
tea-house was to be provided near Hyde 
Park Corner. That would be a most 
desirable improvement. I think every- 
body will admit that one of the great 
drawbacks in our parks is the difficulty 
which is experienced in getting refresh- 
ments in them. That splendid site 
along one side of Piccadilly could not be 


used to better purpose, in my opinion, ; 


than as a site for a magnificent glass 
restaurant. I think that is one of the 
finest sites in the world for such restau- 
rants, and if they were constructed the 
right honourable Gentleman would 
derive from them a great deal of revenue 
towards the expenses we have to meet 
year by year. There is room for im- 
provement in all the parks. I agree 
that cheap refreshments are desirable, 
but I think better class refreshments 
might also be provided if the First Com- 
missioner entertains the idea of erecting 
these kiosks. I hope the right hononr- 
able Gentleman will tell us what steps 
are being taken in this direction. 


CotoneL MILWARD: I desire, Mr. 
Lowther, to urge the extension of the 
hours of cycling in Hyde Park. The large 
number of cyclists who frequented Hyde 
Park someyears ago caused a considerable 
amount of obstruction, but now that the 
novelty has worn off the number of 
cyclists has decreased to a very great ex- 
tent, and I think the First Commissioner 
could safely extend the hour to three 
o'clock. I also think the suggestion 
that one of the avenues of the Mall 
should be reserved for cyclists is an ex- 
cellent one, which I hope the First Com- 
missioner will endeavour to meet. 


*Mr. BURNS (Battersea): I desire 
to associate myself with the 
honourable Members who have asked 
that greater privileges should be given 
to cyclists in all the Royal parks. I see 
no reason why there should be any 


restrictions in Hyde Park at all, 
and as the bicycle. mania is over 
there is no need for fear. I would 


suggest that Hyde Park should be 
treated in regard to cyclists in the same 
way as the London County Council treat 


Mr. Lough. 
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their parks. If that were done I do not 
think the privilege would be abused in 
any way. I would also ask the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner to respond to the appeal made 
by the honourable Member for the En- 
field Division of Middlesex that at Kew 
Gardens some accommodation should be 
provided for bicycles used by visitors, 
There is no reason why one or two men 
in the service of the Government could 
not be put in charge of some such ar- 
rangement, and, if it were necessary, a 
sma!l fee could be charged. I am sure 
cyclists would be delighted to pay it 
rather than be compelled to depart, as 
they are now, owing to there being no 
one of a reliable character with whom 
they can leave their bicycles. I think a 
shed could be conveniently erected fer 
the storage of the bicycles at the back 
of one of the shrubberies. I frequently 
walk or ride down to Richmond on 
Saturday afternoons and enjoy myself in 
that beautiful park. It is a source of 
pleasure to me to see the increasing use 
to which Richmond Park is every year 
subjected, and I would ask the First 
Commissioner of Works to seriously 
realise that this splendid park is now 
frequented—TI speak in the correction of 
the honourable Member for Richmond, 
but I think I am correct—by four or 
five times the number of people who 
visited it even 10 years ago. Richmond 
Park has of recent years been invaded 
by eighteenpence-an-hour horsemen, who 
career al] over the Park to the danger of 
foot passengers and to the serious 
damage of its splendid turf, and I 
would urge the First Commissioner to 
put some restriction upon them, if only 
for the preservation of the excellent turf. 
Hundreds of people now get to Richmond 
Park on bicycles, and I am under the 
impression that the increasing use 
of the park warrants the First 
Commissioner of Works in_ getting 
rid of the coverts and _ reducing 
enclosed portions of ground in the centre 
of the park. There is no reason why 
preserves should be kept up any longer. 
It is a characteristic of the Londoner that 
he rarely interferes with birds in the 
parks. He is very kind to all, sorts of 
birds and animals, and it seems to me the 
time has arrived when the coverts should 
be thrown into the park, and additional 
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room given for the people who use it. 
Now I come to the gentlemen paid to 
look after the park. It seems to me that 
the First Commissioner of Works, in view 
of the deficit which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will tell us about on Thursday, 
has scope for economy in the management 
of Richmond Park. Ignake no reflections 
on the officials, but I must call attention 
to the fact that of all the Royal parks 
there is no park that can be more easily 
managed than Richmond Park. There 
are no flower gardens and no elaborate 
gardening to be supervised, and there is 
not a great deal of special knowledge 
required. It is a very beautiful park, 
with broad roads and great swards of turf, 
but ordinary labourers with a compe- 
tent foreman ought to be able to keep it 
in order. In Richmond Park there is, 
however, a ranger with £110 per annum, 
a deputy ranger with £57, £250 for a 
superintendent, and other allowances 
in lieu of fees, making a_ total 
of £603 per annum for the management 
of the park, which, with proportions of 
other amounts paid to the head officials, 
bring the cost of supervising Richmond 
Park up to £1,000 per annum. Let me 
give comparative figures. That sum is 
more than the London County Council 
pays for the supervision of 3,200 
acres of parks and open spaces distributed 
over the whole County of London, most 
of them of a different character from 
Richmond Park, and requiring more 
attention and technical knowledge. I 
think the time has come when we should 
get rid of the ornamental ranger and 
deputy ranger and one or two other 
gentlemen whose services are really not 
required; and if the Government are 
determined to spend the money these 
gentlemen now receive, they might use 
it in slightly increasing the salaries of the 
men who do the work in Richmond Park. 
I would appeal to the First Commissioner 
of Works to effect certain improvements 
by dispensing with the ornamental offi- 
cials, who, like the rabbits in the coverts, 
are eating their heads off at the nation’s 
expense. I now come to the suggestion 
made by the honourable Member for 
Islington. I am a bicyclist myself, and 
the necessities of distance and the 
exigencies of public life compel me to 
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adopt the ironmongery that the honour- 
able and gallant Member for King’s Lynn 
objects to. But, fond as I am of bicycling, 
I cannot go to the extent of asking that 
we should have a cinder-path around 
Richmond Park. I do not think it is 
necessary, and it might Jead to racing 
and scorching. It would be most objec- 
tionable, from the ssthetic point of view, 
to have a black cinder-path running 
around the park intersected by the ordi- 
nary roads, and obtruding its black sur- 
face above the green turf. I hope the 
suggestion will not be adopted. It 
would be a _ standing argument in 
favour of keeping the existing roads 
in a worse condition than they are at 
present. Good flint roads as now would 
be more satisfactory. There is only one 
other matter to which I wish to refer. 
I am rather favourable to the establish- 
ment of kiosks in Hyde Park and else- 
where for the convenience of Londoners. 
But I respectfully suggest that the very 
last place for a kiosk is Piccadilly. I am 
a stranger in that part, and I have not 
the experience necessary to speak with 
the authority others may have, and I may 
be wrong. If kiosks are to be gradually 
introduced in the parks, I think there 
ought to be one in St. James’s Park for 
the sale of refreshments for children and 
others; but if we are to adopt the Con- 
tinental restaurant system, I would not 
select Piccadilly as the first place where 
the experiment should be tried. I again 
impress the advisability of economy in 
the management of Richmond Park, and 
I protest once more against the 
practice which is becoming too pre- 
valent, especially in the Office of 
Works and elsewhere of appointing 
military men with pensions to posi- 
tions when there are other men 
better qualified. I have nothing to 
say against Colonel Wheatley, but 
I think if it is necessary for him to 
have an assistant some man from Kew 
should be appointed, who is either a 
gardener or a forester. In these days, 
when we are so far behind in the study 
of forestry, the Government should 
select from Cooper’s Hill or Kew a com- 
petent forester to be Colonel Wheatley’s 
assistant. I certainly trust the First 
Commissioner of Works will take a 
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lesson from the criticisms he has heard, 
and that he will effect economy in the 
management of Richmond Park, and 
that he will not select Army men 
without technical qualification and with 
pensions to do work which a qualified 
civilian could do infinitely better. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port): I rise to join in the request for 
further facilities for bicycling in Hyde 
Park. It seems to me that there would 
be no inconvenience caused by allowing 
cyclists to remain in the Park for 
another hour or two, as there are not 
a large number of riders or carriages 
in the Park between twelve o’clock and 
two o’clock, when the Park is almost 
deserted by the general rublic. Hon- 
vurable Members are often kept in this 
House until one o’clock or two o'clock, 
and it is very difficult to get out. before 
eleven o’clock in the morning. I ven- 
ture to say that no inconvenience would 
be caused, and that the general facilities 
of the public would not suffer by ex- 
tending the time for cyclists to one 
o’clock or two o’clock. I hope my right 
honourable Friend will recognise the 
advisability of acceding to this reason- 
able request. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I desire to call 
attention to the growing expenditure 
on public parks in London. What I 
wish to point out is the unfairness of 
charging these parks on Imperial funds. 
The sums charged for Kensington Gar- 
dens, Hyde Park, and St. James’s Park 
amount to £61,000 a year. Some years 
ago objection was taken to placing cer- 
tain parks on Imperial funds, and they 
are now upheld by the local authorities. 
Practically, there is little difference 
between these parks and the parks we 
are now discussing. They are said to 
be Royal parks. Now, so far as the 
provinces are concerned, if they have 
parks they have to pay for them them- 
selves; yet in the case of these Royal 
parks we are asked for £61,000 to keep 
them up for the benefit of London. 
What happened in the case of the 
equivalent grant? London got very 
much less than her proper share. She 
did not get her proportion according to 
Mr. Burns. 
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her rental as compared with the rest 
of England. Why was that! It was 
because London benefited in many other 
ways, including parks, and that was the 
foundation for the disparity. But if 
London did not get her proper share the 
rest of England got it, because the 
money was distributed between the 
three countries in the proportion of 80, 
11, and 9. What we object to is that 
parks should be kept up for the benefit 
of London out of public funds, whereas 
Scotland gets no corresponding benefit. 
If we have parks in Scotland we have 
to bear the whole cost ourselves. In 
London the public parks enhance the 
value of the rental of the adjoining dis- 
tricts. Take, for instance, the property 
around Hyde Park and St. James's 
Park. It commands a higher rental 
owing to its proximity to these parks, 
and the more the parks are kept up the 
higher will be the rental. London reaps 
the benefit, and I do not see why the 
parks should be paid for out of Imperial 
funds. It is no answer to say 
that people from the provinces 
use them. That is an_ incidental 
matter altogether. London reaps the 
benefit of any services rendered to a 
stranger from the provinces. It is 
time attention was called to this ex- 
penditure of £61,000 a year, especially 
when it was taken into consideration 
when the equivalent grant was allocated 
between London and the rest of Eng- 
land. That was a proper arrangement 
as between London and the rest of 
England, but it does not meet the in- 
justice as regards Scotland and Ireland. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 


WORKS: As I have been asked 
several questions, I will reply to 
them in order. The honourable 


Member for Ipswich called my attention 
to the allowance in lieu of fees 
paid to the superintendent under the 
ranger of Richmond Park. We ought not 
to pay anything in fees. An official should 
be paid for his services by a salary, and 
I can assure the honourable Gentleman 
that this allowance which was made in 
connection with an existing right will 
not be made to the successor of the pre- 
sent superintendent. As far as the 
principle is concerned, I am entirely 
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with the honourable Gentleman. The 
honourable Member for King’s Lynn 
called my attention to the condition of 
the road between Buckingham Palace 
and Marlborough Gate. As my hon- 
ourable Friend knows, this question 
has been considered for a considerable 
period. Some three or four years ago 
I entirely shared the views expressed 
by my honourable Friend, but I have 
since been converted in favour of a wood 
pavement. This bit of road takes more 
repaving than any other road, not only 
in the parks, but in any part of Lon- 
don. It has been the subject of many 
inquiries, and several Departmental 
Committees have considered it. Two 
years ago I found that the repairs 
carried out twice a year were inade- 
quate, and I instructed that the road 
should be repaired three or four times 
a year, but even that did not meet the 
difficulty. It was quite impossible to 
keep the road in proper repair under 
macadam, owing to the peculiar nature 
of the traffic, and, therefore, we decided 
to ask for this large sum of money to 
put down a wood pavement. This is 
not merely a road in a park. It is 
really a road connecting two portions 
of London, and there is more traffic on 
it than in many London streets, and I 
think, under the ciremustances, we are 
justified in departing from our usual 
practice of not introducing wood pave- 
ments into the parks. I can assure my 
honourable Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn that I have not taken this 
step entirely on my own initiative, or 
on that of my Department. I have 
have had the assistance of a committee 
consisting of experts on the state of 
the London roads, and they decided on 
a wood pavement. When the road is 
being put down I will take care that 
the suggestions of my _ honourable 
Friend shall be considered. With refer- 
ence to the sand Row, my _ honour- 
able Friend will bear me out when I 
say that we have made a considerable 
improvement by rounding the corner. 
My honourable Friend also objects to 
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motor cars in Hyde Park. I am bound 
to say, as far as motor-cars are con- 
cerned, I share his views, but it is 
rather a difficult matter to face. I do 
not think I should have any right to 
turn a private carriage out of Hyde 
Park, whether it was drawn by horses 
or driven by electricity, or some other 
motive power. Whether any restric- 
tions with regard to pace are necessary, 
is another matter, and it will be 
considered, but, as at present advised, 
I cannot hold out any hope that I shall 
lay on the Table any new rule debar- 
ring owners of motor cars from using 
the park. Then, my honourable Friend 
returns to his favourite theme of ex- 
tending the ride from Rotten Row to 
Kensington Gardens. One of the chief ob- 
jections to it is the very considerable ex- 
pense it would entail. Then there is the 
difficulty of getting across the road which 
crosses the park. There would have 
to be a bridge or a subway, and I do 
not think I should be justified in 
taking such a large slice out of the 
money allotted year by year for 
the maintenance of the parks 
for that improvement, if it be an im- 
provement. The honourable Members 
for Enfield and Leicester called my at- 
tention to the desirability of extending 
the hours for bicyclists in Hyde Park. 
The question is one which does not en- 
tirely rest with me. When the con- 
cession was granted three or four 
years ago, I came to a compro- 
mise with the gentlemen who cycled 
that if I were able to obtain the sanction 
of the ranger that bicycles should be 
allowed in the Park until noon they 
would, at all events for the time being, 
be satisfied. I think when the rule was 
first made the time only extended to 10 
o’clock; then came a concession until 
11 o’clock or some other hour in the fore- 
noon that the First Commissioner might 
agree to. Shortly after that, at my direc- 
tion, the hour was extended to noon. I 
am quite prepared to consider, seeing 
that the crowd of bicyclists is not now 
so great as it used to be, and the traffic 
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until 2 o'clock is not considerable, 
whether some further concession in this 
direction might not be made, but I must 
point out that it is not entirely at my 
discretion, and that other authorities must 
be consulted before any extension is made. 
With regard to planting flowers along 
the north side of Hyde Park, I point 
out to my honourable Friend that the 
nature of the ground does not lend it- 
self so well to that purpose as the land 
adjoining Park Lane. Moreover, it 
would require the sacrifice of a good 
many trees which I myself would be 
loth to see cut down. But if by any 
slight cutting down of trees, and at no 
great expense, I could meet the views 
which have been expressed on the, subject, 
I should be glad to do so. However, you 
must remember I have to cut my coat 
according to my cloth. There is only a 
certain amount of money available in 
connection with these parks, and I do 
not want to take away the flowers to 
which the public have been accustomed. 
The honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Battersea called attention to several 
questions relating to Richmond Park. 
If I can see my way, by some more 
stringent regulations or otherwise, to 
prevent damage to the turf by galloping 
horses, I shall be glad to do so. I will 
also see if any alteration can be made 
in regard to the deer reservations, 
although I entirely agree that these 
reservations are wanted for the deer. 
My experience is that if deer are to 
thrive, they must have a certain amount 
of seclusion. The honourable Gentle- 
man asked me about the number of old 
soldiers and sailors who are appointed 
to the Royal parks. 


*Mr. BURNS: I only referred to the 
appointment of Major Hussey while he 
enjoyed a pension. 


Tue FIRST: COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I am myself responsible for 
the appointment of Major Hussey, 
and I am _  =«sure that the State 
will have in him a most valuable ser- 

First Commissioner of Works. 
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vant. He is an officer who has great 
taste for horticulture; but, apart from 
that, he is able to manage a large body 
of men. What weighed with me very 
considerably in making the appoint- 
ment, seeing the great difficulties we 
have had with the roads, was that he was 
an Engineer. Whatever may be said in 
regard to appointments to such situa- 
tions from the Army, I believe that in 
appointing Major Hussey I have done 
the State good service. As to providing 
a convenient place for the reception of 
bicycles at Kew, that is a very small 
matter, and I have no doubt that such 
a place will be found. 
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Mr. LOUGH: What about the re 
freshment kiosks near the band-stands? 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I have nothing further to 
what I 


add on this point to 
stated two years ago. I am most 
anxious that visitors to the park 


should have some means of obtaining 
harmless refreshment, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the band-stand. We 
have done a good deal in regard to the 
improvement of the music in Hyde 
Park. There are a large number of 
people there on Sundays and certain 
days of the week, and I think they 
should have some opportunity of ob- 
taining harmless refreshment without 
having to go outside the park for it. 
I took a Vote two years ago for the 
erection of a kiosk, but I was unable 
to find a site which would meet my 
views. The site which was offered to 
me, some way from the band-stand, was 
in my opinion not suitable, and I there- 
fore did not spend the money. I trust 
we shall now be allowed to take this 
Vote, as we have had very considerable 
discussion upon it. 


Sm H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): I only wane to make a few 
very brief observations. I may be 
allowed to express my satisfaction 
with the general policy which the right 
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honourable Gentleman has indicated, 
and especially in reference to the con- 
struction of a wood pavement in St. 
James’s Park, between Marlborough 
Gate and Buckingham Gate. I think 
the right honourable Gentleman for- 
merly yielded unwisely to pressure put 
upon him in this matter. This was a 
public necessity, and ought not to be 
put on one side, as it is one of the most 
important routes of traffic in London, 
and the right honourable Gentleman 
ought to be congratulated on taking 
the matter on hand. The improvement 
should have been made long ago. I 
am glad to hear that the right honour- 
able Gentleman is not prepared to 
entertain the very debatable question 
of the extension of Rotten Row into 
Kensington Gardens. That would open 
up a large controversy, and occupy a 
good deal of time in public discussion. 
A point on which I want to ask the 
right honourable Gentleman is, whether 
he is considering what he promised me 
to consider last year—the better 
lighting of the park, especially 
between Marlborough House and 
Buckingham Gate. The visible dark- 
ness on Constitution Hill would be 
a discredit to a back street in a fourth- 
rate town. I know that the lighting of 
Hyde Park is regarded as one of the best 
police arrangements that could be de- 
vised ; and now that Constitution Hill 
is open to the traffic, and a great many 
carriages use it, it is entitled to be well 
lighted. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I have paid considerable 
attention to this matter of 
lighting, and I entirely agree with the 
remarks of the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite. My only difficulty is 
want of funds. I promised the House 
four years ago to put down in the Esti- 
mates £1,000 per year towards the ex- 
tending and bettering of the lighting of 
the parks, and especially of the walks, 
and I have got a similar sum this year. 
The right honourable Gentleman will 
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remember that three years ago none of 
the main walks in the park were lighted. 
I agree with him that better lighting is 
one of the best means of policing the 
parks. I cannot say that we could light 
the whole of Hyde Park, for if we did 
that the sesthetic appearance of the park 
in the day time would be spoiled by the 
number of gas lamps. But I do think 
that where short cuts exist across the 
park, such as the walk from Albert Gate 
to the Marble Arch and from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the Naval and 
Military Club, these should be 
lighted. As soon as I can I shall 
extend a better method of lighting 
on Constitution Hill, but there is not 
quite the same necessity with regard to 
some other walks. In regard to the 
avenues of the Mall, I am anxious not to 
come to any very definite decision, be- 
cause I hope that shortly we may be able 
to extend: the Mall into Charing Cross, 
and it will be a question then for 
consideration as to how these avenues 
should be treated. 


*Mr. BURNS: On the whole I am 
satisfied with the general statement of 
the right honourable the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, although I am sorry he 
has not more liberally responded to the 
right honourable Member for Wolver- 
hampton, who justly pressed for the better 
lighting of the parks at night time. The 
right honourable Gentleman said that it 
was a lack of funds and not a lack of 
intention which prevented him from 
carrying out this improvement to the 
full. I would suggest to him that if he 
goes to Richmond and gets rid of four 
or five of the ornamental rangers there 
he would get sufficient funds to carry 
out the proper lighting, not only of Con- 
stitution Hill, but of the whole of the 
parks between the House of Commons 
and Kensington Gardens. I am told by 
a most competent authority that for 
something like £4 per lamp, incandes- 
cent burners into the bargain, you could 
get St. James’s Park and Hyde Park 
lighted up. The light is wanted, and 











every budding town is better lighted 
than these districts. The sooner the 
right honourable Gentleman goes to 
Richmond and gets rid of the orna- 
mental rangers the better; he would 
then find plenty of money saved from 
these salaries for lighting Constitution 
Hill and Hyde Park. This year, as usual, 
we hear from the right honourable the 
First Commissioner of Works that in the 
matter of Hyde Park he is not alone re- 
sponsible, but has to consult other au- 
thorities. I do not want to go behind 
the First Commissioner, but I would 
most respectfully suggest to the right 
honourable Gentleman that he should put 
aside those other authorities who pre- 
vent him carrying out his well-known 
views in regard to the improvement of 
the London parks. The right honourable 
Gentleman should act on his own re- 
sponsibility, and unceremoniously put 
those other authorities on one side. I 
do not see how those other authorities 
we hear of should prevent him doing 
what he is most anxious to do. I am 
glad to hear that the right honourable 
Gentleman is going to do something in 
the way of removing the coverts in Rich- 
mond Park, which are not coverts for 
deer, but are coverts with unclimbable 
wire fastenings for rabbits, pheasants, 
and other game. I would suggest that 
he should reduce and open up the coverts 
in the centre ring, and allow the deer to 
wander into the external rings of the 
park. I trust the right honourable Gen- 
tleman will not be weary in well-doing, 
but will run the management of the 
parks off his own bat. 


Mr. LOUGH: I think this is the only 
occasion on which we can enter a pro- 
test in regard to the complaints as to 
the control over these parks. It is 
foolish to suppose that the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works is allowed to do as he 
likes in the parks as the representative 
of this House, when the authority of the 
ranger vetoes all the right honour- 
able Gentleman’s plans. I think it is 
perfectly foolish for the Members of this 
Mr. Burns. 
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House to flatter ourselves that we have 
the control of these parks under those 
circumstances, or that the right honour- 
able Gentleman has control over them, 
He has told us that two years ago, after 
this House had voted a sum of money 
for the erection of a kiosk, and after the 
right honourable Gentleman had selected 
a spot for the kiosk, his decision was 
vetoed by this extraneous authority. We 
should divide every year on the ranger’s 
salary until we can bring the matter to 
an issue. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
The honourable Gentleman is mistaken ; 
there is no salary attached to the 
office of ranger. 


Mr. LOUGH : Then we should fall back 
on the whole Vote. We must make our 
protest against the right honourable 
Gentleman not being allovred to do what 
he wants to do in deference to the 
wishes of the Committee. We all desire 
to give the right honourable Gentleman 
in regard to his views as to London im- 
provements our unanimous support, and 
we ought to press the matter to a Divi- 
sion. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS : I ought to have acknow- 
ledged the assistance which I have 
generally received from the ranger, 
not only in regard to the permission 
to cycle in the parks, although there 
may be one or two matters in which we 
do not see with a single eye. I could 
not endorse any observation to the effect 
that His Royal Highness was in any way 
desirous of excluding the public from, 
or of standing in the way of what would 
be a general improvement to, the Royal 


parks. 


Question put— 
“That a sum, not exceeding £78,900, be 
granted for the said Service.”_(Mr. Goddard.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 31; 
Noes 112.—(Division List No. 72.) 
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Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm.(Newc.-under Lyme 
Billson, Alfred 

Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Holland, W. H. (York, W.R.) 
Horniman, Frederick John 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 


Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 


Bagot,Capt.Josceline FitzRoy | Gibbs,Hn. A.G.H.(CityofLond. 


Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, RtHnGerald W. (Leeds 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H. (Bristol) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bethell, Commander 
Bowles,Capt. H.#’. (Middlesex 
Bowles, T.Gibson(King’s Lynn 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm. 
Chamberlain, J.Austen(Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, SirJohnCharlesRead 
Cornwallis, Fiennes StanleyW. 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Curzon, Viscount 


Davies,SirHoratioD.(Chatham | 


Denny, Colonel 

Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 
Donkin, Richard Sim 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Galloway, William Johnson 


Motion made, 
posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £24,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 


on the 31st day of March 1900, 


and Question pro- | 
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AYES. 


; M'Ghee, Richard 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Maddison, Fred. 





Morton, Edw.J.C.( Devonport) 


| O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 

| O’Connor, James(Wicklow, W.) 

| Pickersgill, Edward Hare 

| Priestley, Briggs (Yorks. ) 

| Rickett, J. Compton 

| Samuel, J.(Stockton-on-Tees) 

| Shaw, Chas. Edw. (Stafford) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 


NOES. 
| Garfit, William 


Gibbs, Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) 
| Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
| Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 
| Goldsworthy, Major-General 
| Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
| Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
| Graham, Henry Robert 
| Hamilton, Rt. Hon. LordGeorge 
| Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
| Heath, James 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampstead) 
| Howell, William Tudor 
| Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
| Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 
| F.nowles, Lees 
| Lafone, Alfred 
| Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn) 
| Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
| Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Loder,Gerald Walter Erskine 
| Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liverp’l) 
| Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
| Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M’Iver,SirLewis( Edinb’ gh, W.) 
Malcolm, Ian 
Middlemore, JohnThrogmorton 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Moore, William (Antrim, N.) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. AGraham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry 
Nicholson, William Graham 





Motion 
| posed— 


Departments Estimates. 
” 


made, 
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| Steadman, William Charles 

| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 

| Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

| Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 

| Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlesbrough) 


| TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 

| Mr. Lough and Mr. 
Goddard. 

Parkes, Ebenezer 


Pease, HerbertPike(Darlington 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Purvis, Robert 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richardson, SirThos.(Hartlep’l 
| Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T.W. (Tyrone) 

Sandys, Lieut. -Col. Thos. Myles 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, William (Derbysh. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Hn. Arthur(Ormskirk 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stirling-Maxwell,Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

| Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 
| Tomlinson, Wm. Kd. Murray 
Valentia, Viscount 

| Vincent, Col. Sir C.E. Howard 
| Warr, Augustus Frederick 

| Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 

| Webster, SirR. E. (IsleofWight). 
| Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. G. E 

| Whiteley, George (Stockport) 

| Williams, Joseph Powell(Birm. 
| Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
| 


Young, Commander (Berks,E.} 





| TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
| Sir William Walrond and 
| Mr. Anstruther. 


and Question pro- 


| “That a sum, not exceeding £36,000, be 
| granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
| necessary to defray the charge which will come 
| in course of payment during the year ending 


for expenditure | on the 31st day of March 1900, for expenditure 


in respect of the Houses of Parliament Build- | in respect of 


ings.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


| 
| 
| 


Great Britain.’ 


Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, 


, 


Question put, and agreed to. 













Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900. for expenditure 
in respect of Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £22,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for expenditure 
in respect of Diplomatic and Consular Build- 
ings.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £228,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
jn course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for expenditure 
in respect of Revenue Buildings.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £166,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3ist day of March 1900, for expenditure 
in respect of Public Buildings, Great Britain.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To- 
morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Ms.tROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
(GOVERNMENT) (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), Cizarman of Ways and Means, in 
the Chair. ] 

(In the Committee.) 


Cuavse I. 


Question proposed— 


“Thet clause 1 stand part of the Bill.”-- 
The President of the Local Government 
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(Government) Bill. 768 
Mr. LOUGH: I appeal to the right 


honourable Gentleman not to press 
this Bill. It is most inconvenient 
to take it now, as the honourable 


Member who represents the County 
Counci] here and who knows what the 
wishes of the majority of that Council 
are in regard to it, is unable to be pre- 
sent through illness. I really think the 
right honourable Gentleman will not lose 
anything if he meets the wishes of 
honourable Members on this side of the 
House in respect to this matter and will 
abstain from pressing the Bill. Having 
got into Committee, surely he might rest 
satisfied and let the Bill stand over to a 
more convenient day. 


THe PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Cuapun, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I can assure the 
honourable Member that, in common with 
all other Members of this House, I 
greatly regret the absence of the honour- 
able Gentleman the Men.bver for Hox- 
ton, and still more the cause 
of it, but I am afraid if legislation 
were postponed :whenever Members in- 
terested are unfortunately laid up with 
influenza there would be no progress with 
business. Under ordinary circumstances, 
I would go a long way to meet the views 
of Members, but I must remind them of 
what I said the other day, namely, that 
the Bill deals with a matter which be- 
comes more urgent every day. The 
honourable Member has said that the 
County Council are not represented to- 
day. But this Bill does not only affect the 
London County Council, and it is pressed 
by the Government for the purpose of 
saving people in the East End of London 
from a repetition of the suffering from 
scarcity of water they experienced last 
year. The views of the London County 
Council were powerfully presented before 
a Committee upstairs, and the Council 
came to the conclusion that, having thus 
made their wishes known, they would 
reserve any further representations they 
might have to make for the passage of 
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the Bill through the other House. That 
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gave me the impression that they were 
satisfied so far as the progress in the 
House of Commons was concerned. The 
Bill will have to go before another Com- 
mittee upstairs, when anything further 
that may be necessary can be said. I 
consider it my positive duty to take such 
opportunities as offer to make progress 
with the Measure. 


Mr. CALDWELL: The original inten- 
tion was to get Mr. Speaker out of the 
Chair to-night, and that was all, and if 
the Debate on that Motion had been 
kept up till midnight, no Votes would 
have been obtained, and no opportunity 
would have been afforded of bringing on 
this Bill. It is understood that when 
Supply is down on the Orders no other 
business shall be taken. We have no 
wish to delay this Bill, but I am bound 
to point out that up to the present it 
has passed through its various stages 
with scarcely any discussion. It is no 
answer to our complaint to say it can be 
discussed in another House, and I sub- 
mit it is both ungracious and unreason- 
able to press the Bill now. Under the 
circumstances it would be far more 
gracious to postpone the stage and to 
provide facilities for it another day. 


Question proposed— 


“That clause 1 be added to the Bill.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Cruausz 2. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Clause 2, line 34, leave out ‘raise any 
money required to be contributed by the com- 
pany,’ and insert instead the word ‘apply.’ ”— 
(Mr. Pickersgill.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to move as an 
Amendment in line 34 to leave out 
“raise any money required to be con- 
tributed by the company,” and to insert 
the word “apply.” In consequence of 
the action of the right honourable 
Gentleman we are placed in the incon- 
venient position of having to discuss 
‘Amendments without seeing them on 
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(Government) Bill. 


the Paper. But, perhaps the Committee 
will allow me to explain verbally what is 
the effect of this Amendment. In the 
first place the clause as drawn enables 
a metropolitan water company with tae 
consent, of the Local Government Board 
to raise money required for the purposes 
of the Act, and that, so far as I know, 
is an absolute departure from ordinary 
Parliamentary practice. No water com- 
pany has hitherto been allowed to raise 
money without the amount having been 
specifically approved by the House. The 
right honourable Gentleman has appealed 
to the House to proceed with this Bill on 
the ground of urgency, and if the 
Amendment would in any way stand in the 
way of protection to the people of East 
London from water famine, I would be 
the last man in the world to move it; 
but in this, a financial detail, there is 
no urgency to justify departure from 
established and salutary practice. The 
money with which this clause deals is 
not money which has to be spent on the 
spur of emergency, such as in the midst 
of a water famine, but it is money which 
has to be provided for constructing 
works in readiness for emergencies, and 
for purposes which can be carried out 
when emergencies arise. In the second 
place, my Amendment would not leave 
the companies without resources from 
which necessary expenses could be de- 
frayed, and it provides that companies 
may apply to the purposes ef the Act 
any money which they have authority to 
raise under any other Act. The 
majority of the conspanies have an ample 
margin of funds available, and those 
which have not, have actually money Bills 
before the House this Session, and in 
these Bills any additional money re- 
quired for the purposes of this Act 
might very well be inserted. I there- 
fore move a preliminary Amendment to 
leave out the words “raise any money 
required to be contributed by the com- 
pany,” in order to insert the word 


“cc apply.” 


Taz PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I wish in the 
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first place to correct a slight inaccuracy 
on the part of the honourable Member. 
He was in error in stating there had 
been no opportunity of giving notice of 
his Amendment, because intimation that 
the Bill would be taken on the present 
occasion was given on the 28th of last 
month, on which day the House sat at 
noon, and did not adjourn till nearly 
eight o'clock. 


Adjournment. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: 
the Report of the Committee was not 
then in our hands. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am quite 
ready to admit the honourable Member 
is perfectly accurate when he says that 
in water Bills there has always been a 
clause providing for a sinking fund, 
and that the plea of urgency on the 
general progress of the Bill does not 
apply. But there are good reasons why 
a sinking fund clause should not be in- 
cluded in this Bill. The whole question 
was threshed out by a Royal Commis- 
sion, which, among other recommenda- 
tions, recommended that in this parti- 
cular case the provisions as to a sinking 
fund should not apply, because the works 
contemplated under the Bill were 
to be made not on the _ initiative 
or will of the companies, but 
on the initiative and under the 
orders of the Local Government 
Board. It was held by the Royal Com- 
mission that these were works which, to 
use their own words, “would not yield 
revenue or profit for the companies.” 
Under these circumstances it would be a 
very hard measure to insist on a clause 
requiring a sinking fund. The honour- 
able Member gave as a further reason 
in support of his Amendment, that it is 
quite unnecessary to make this provision 
because there is an ample margin of 
funds available already in the case of 
certain companies, while in regard to 
the other companies the funds required 
might be provided for in other Bills now 
before the House. That is quite true, 
but what guarantee can he give me as 
President of Local Government Board. 


{COMMONS} 


I meant that 
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to the time when any one of those Bills 
will become law. It is of most vital 
importance that this Bill should become 
law with the least possible delay, and, 
with all respect for the honourable 
Member, I think I have given the Com- 
mittee adequate reasons for resisting his 
Amendment. 


Adjournment. 


Amendment put, and negatived. 
Clause 2 agreed. 
Other clauses added to Bill. 


Bill reported without Amendment. 


Tue’ PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am going 
to make an appeal to the House to allow 
the Bill now to be read a third time. 
It was not opposed on the Second Read- 
ing, and has passed through Committee 
unamended 





Mr. CALDWELL: It not 
amended because there was no one here 
to speak on it. I think it is most un- 
reasonable to press it. 


was 


Mr. LOUGH: I hope it will not be 


pressed, for if it is the amiable pro- * 


ceedings of the last few minutes will be 
brought to naught. The right honour- 
able Gentleman should be satisfied now 
he has got the Committee stage. 


Tus PRESIDENT or tas LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: To-morrow. 


Bill ordered to be read the third time 
to-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


and Question pro- 


Motion made, 
posed— 


“That this House do now adjourn.”—/(Sir 
William Walrond.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Fifty minutes 
after Eight of the clock. 













An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Private Bill 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 11th April 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 62 has been complied with, 


viz. :— 


Uxbridge and Rickmansworth Railway 
Bill. 


Ordered, 
second time. 


that the Bill be read a 


PRIVATE BILLS [H.L.] (NO STANDING 
ORDERS NOT PREVIOUSLY IN- 
QUIRED INTO APPLICABLE). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bills, originating 
in the Lords, and referred on the First 
Reading thereof, no Standing Orders not 
previously inquired into are applicable, 
viz. : — 


Airdrie 
[H.L.]. 

Lea Bridge District Gas Bill [H.L.]. 

Company Bill 


and Coatbridge Water Bill 


Northern Assurance 
[H.L.]. ° 


Perth Water, 
[H.L.]. 


Queen’s Ferry Bridge Bill [H.L.]. 
Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Bill [H.L.]. 


Police, and Gas Bill 


Ordered, that the Bills be read a 
second time. 


VOL. LXIX. [FourtH Sgruzs. ] 
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PRIVATE BILLS [H.L.] (STANDING 
ORDERS NOT PREVIOUSLY INQUIRED 
INTO COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bills, originating 
in the Lords, and referred on the First 
Reading thereof, the Standing Orders 
not previously inquired into, and which 
are applicable thereto, have been com- 
plied with, viz. :— 


Birkenhead Corporation Bill [H.L.]. 

Bristol Floods Prevention Bill [H.L.] 

Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.]. 

Great Yarmouth Pier Bill [H.L.]. 

Herne Bay Water Bill [H.L.]. 

Lanarkshire (Middle Ward District) 
Water Bill [H.L.]. 


Loughborough and Sheepshed Railway 
Bill [H.L.]. 


Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas 
Bill [H.L.]. 


Ordered, that the Bills be read a 


second time. 


PRIVATE BILL PETITIONS (STANDING 
ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petition for the following 
Bill, the Standing Orders have not been 
complied with, viz. :— 


Lowestoft Fromenade Pier. 


Ordered, that the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


CARDIFF RAILWAY BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY BILL. 
(Queen’s Consent signified),—read the 
third time, and passed. 


2F 








775 Petitions. 


ST. JAMES’S AND PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


ABERDEEN CORPORATION BILL [H.L.]. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CROMER PROTECTION BILL [H.L.]. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


WALLASEY TRAMWAYS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS BILL [H.L.]. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LOWESTOFT PROMENADE PIER. 


Petition for Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 

“To confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 
and 1888, relating to Audenshaw, 
Bexley, Glossop, Rhyl, Rugby, and 
Runcorn,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 150.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 

“To confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882, 
1888, and 1890, relating to Alloa, Dum- 
fries, Inverness, end Kilmarnock,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, and to be printed. 
[Bill 151.) 


{ COMMONS} 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 

“To “confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1382 
and 1888, relating to Ashford (Kent), 
Bognor, Burslem (Extension), Chelten- 
ham (Extension), Durham, Haslingden, 
and Ilkeston,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 152.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. 

“To confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 
and 1888, relating to Gorton, Heaton 
Norris, Keighley, Knutsford, Ryde, and 
Walker,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. (Bill 153.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. 

“To confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 
and 1888, relating to Cheriton, Cromer, 
Erith, Farnborough, Horsham, and 
Teignmouth,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. (Bill 154.) 


PETITIONS. 
BOROUGH FUNDS ACT, 1872. 


Petitions from Longton, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Petition of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, for Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment; to lie upon the Table. 
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777 Returns, 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Petitions for Disestablishment and 
Disendowment ; — _  Disestablishment 
Council of Scotland (two) ;—Paisley ; 
—and United Presbyterian Synod 
{three); to lie upon the Table. 


CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 
Petition from Paisley, for Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Petition from York, against State 
Regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BiuL. 

Petitions in favour;—From Glasgow 
(four) ; — Renfrew ; — Perth (two) ;— 
Dunfermline ; — Stirling ; — Buckie ; — 
Portgordon ; — Leith ; — Bridgeton ; — 
Edinburgh ;—and Ayr; to lie upon the 
Table. 


> 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 


SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petition from Devonport, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petition from Southwark, against ; 


to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From Waterloo ;—Leeds ;—London ;— 
Leytonstone ; — Birkdale ; — York ; — 
Boston ;—Ross ;—Notting Hill ;—Need- 
ham Market ;—-Barnsley (three) ;—and 
Long Bennington; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Petition from Devonport, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 


Petition from Chesterfield, against ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Gilling- 
ham ;—Burley (seven) ;—Stamford ;— 
East Ruston ;—Swafield ;—South Nor- 
wood ;—and Croydon; to lie upon the 
Table. 





TIENDS (SCOTLAND) BILL 


Petition from Dundee, in favour; to 
Jie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


GREEK LOAN OF 1898. 


Account [presented 10th April] to be- 
printed. (No. 142.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS AND CHARGES ACT, 


1891. 
Paper [presented 10th April] to be 
printed. (No. 143.) 


COLONIAL BOUNTIES ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCE. 


Return [presented 10th April] to be 
printed. (No. 144.) 


PRISON ACT, 1898. 


Paper [presented 10th April] to be 
printed. (No. 145.) 


TURKEY (No. 1, 1899). 

Copy presented,—of Further Corres- 
pondence respecting the Affairs of Crete 
[in continuance of Turkey (No. 7, 1898)] 
(by command) ; to lie upon the Table. 
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779 Major Martyr's 
CHARITY COMMISSION (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 


Copy presented,—of Forty-sixth Re- 
port of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales (by Command); to 
lie upon the Table. 


Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House :— 


Local Loans Fund,—<Accounts of the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt in respect of the Capital 
and Income of the Local Loans Fund 
for the year ended 3lst March 1898 ; 
with Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General thereon (by Act); to 
be printed. (No. 146.) 


GATESHEAD AND _ DISTRICT 
TRAMWAYS BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS . 
SECURITIES. 

Return ordered, “of the amounts of 
British Government Securities held by 
the several Government Departments 
and other Public Offices on the 3lst day 
of March 1899, specifying whether held 
in England or Ireland (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 224, of 
Session 1898):—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
147.) 
ULTIMUS HARES (SCOTLAND) 


(ACCOUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES). 


Copy ordered, “of Return of Abstract 
Account of the Receipts and Payments 
of the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Re- 
membrancer in Scotland in the year 
ended the 3lst day of December 1898, 
in the administration of Estates and 
Treasure Trove on behalf of the Crown: 


“ And, of Alphabetical List of Estates 
which fell to the Crown as Ultimus 
Heres in Scotland administered by the 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer in the same year.”—(Mr. Han- 
bury.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
8) the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
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PRISONS (TREATMENT OF CRIME). 
Address for “Copy of Report of the 

Chairman of the Commissioners of 

Prisons upon the Treatment of Crime in 

the United States."—(Sir Howard Vin- 

cent.) 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Amendment to 
Second Reading (8th March) deferred 
from Thursday till Monday Ist May. 


NEW BILL. 


_—- 


CEMETERIES (RATING) BILL. 


“To amend the Law with regard to 
the rating of certain Cemeteries,” pre- 
sented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday 26th April, and to be 
printed. (Bill 155.) 


QUESTIONS. 


MAJOR MARTYR’S EXPEDITION. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Major Martyr found Congolese troops 
outside the leased enclave of Lado, and 
in the territory originally included in 
the same lease, but the renunciation of 
which is understood to have been forced 
on Belgium by France in 1894; and 
whether the lease of the left bank of 
the Nile between Lado and Fashoda, as 
well as that of a larger portion of our 
sphere, extending to the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
and Bahr-el-Arab, are held by Her 
Majesty’s Government to be still effec- 
tive, although we are not in possession 
of the strip of Congolese territory con- 
necting Lake Albert Edward with s 
leased post at the end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, named in Article III. of the 
Agreement of 18941 

Tas UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 


ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Brop- 
rick, Surrey, Guildford): Major Martyr 
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found Congolese troops at Kero, 
north of 5 degs. 30 min. north latitude. 
The matters referred to in the second 
part of the Question can hardly be con- 
sidered till the settlement of the country 
is more complete. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANAGES. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is now able to give further information 
with respect to the question of the in- 
structions given by the Porte to close 
certain orphanages founded and sup- 
ported by British and American con- 
tributions for the benefit of Armenians ; 
the delay in the payment of compensa- 
tion due to British merchants at Con- 
stantinople in connection with the mas- 
sacre of August 1896; and the willing- 
ness of the British Government to use 
its good offices with the Government 
of H.I.M. the Tsar for the purpose of 
securing a mitigation of the edict of 
May 1898, enforcing within twelve 
months the repatriation of Armenians 
who have taken refuge in Trans- 
Caucasia, and have not become natural- 
ised Russian subjects? 


Mr. BRODRICK: A dispatch has 
now been received from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, reporting 
that, as the result of his repeated 
representations to the Porte, orders 
have been sent to the local authorities 


to allow the orphanages at Palu, 
Chiukush, and Diarbekir to be re- 
opened. It appears that the orphanage 


at Zeitun has not, as reported, been 
closed. Assurances have been given 
that the other orphanages will not be 
interfered with. Sir N. O’Conor has 
received valuable support from the 
United States Minister. As regards 
British claims in connection with the 
massacres in 1896, at. Constantinople, I 
regret that I am not yet ina position to 
add anything to my answer of March 17th 
with regard to the efforts of Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador to obtain a_ settlement. 
As regards the expulsion of Armenian 
refugees from Russia, we understand 
that steps to secure their forced repa- 
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triation have been temporarily sus- 
pended, and that the Russian and 
Turkish Governments are.in communi- 
cation, with a view of securing the safety 
and protection of the refugees on their 
return. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL 
TAXATION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN (York, W.R., El- 


land): On behalf of the honourable 
Member for the Launceston Divi- 
sion of Cornwall I beg to ask 


the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department why the evidence 
taken at Edinburgh in April last year 
before the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation has not been published, whereas 
evidence taken in London in May, June, 
and July has been already issued; and 
when the Scotch evidence will be in 
the hands of Members? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mp. 
Cotuines, Birmingham, Bordesley): A 
volume containing English evidence 
taken up to July 1898 from the com- 
mencement of that year was published 
in February last, owing to the publica- 
tion of two interim Reports which re- 
ferred solely to English subjects and 
were based upon evidence in the volume 
referred to. As it was not then neces- 
sary to publish the Scottish evidence, 
which was closed in London in May 1898, 
the Commission decided that it would 
be more convenient to persons interested 
in Scottish rating questions to publish 
it in a separate volume, and this will 
be issued in about a month’s time. 


SCOTLAND AND THE INEBRIATES ACT. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate if he will state 
what arrangements are being made in 
Scotland to carry out the Inebriates 
Act of last Session; and whether it is 
intended to meet the views of the 
magistrates in many of the burghs by 
establishing one or more Government 
reformatories? 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
Granam Murray, Buteshire): The local 
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authorities of Scotland have been duly 
informed by the Secretary for Scotland 
as to the regulations formulated by him 
for the use of certified inebriate refor- 
matories, but as yet he has not re- 
ceived any applications for the 
establishment of such a reformatory. 
As I have already stated, in reply to 
the honourable Member for the Kil- 
marnock Burghs, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposes to defer the expenditure 
required for the establishment in Scot- 
land of a State Inebriate Reformatory 
until experience has been had of the 
operation of the new legislation and the 
permanent demand it is likely that such 
an institution will have to meet. 


TOBACCO DUTY. 

Sm J. LENG: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what were 
the total amounts of duty paid on 
tobacco in the months of March 1898 
and March 1899 respectively ; what were 
the total amounts for the twelve months 
ended 31st March in each of those years ; 
and what the duty would have yielded 
last year if paid at the same rates as 
charged in the previous year? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sm M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I shall give the usual in- 
formation with regard to the receipts 
from tobacco in the two years in the 
Budget Statement, and I must ask the 
honourable Member to wait till then. 
The third paragraph in his Question is 
a matter of speculation, because it is 
not possible to tell how much tobacco 
would have paid duty if the old rate 
had been retained. The increase in the 
amount of tobacco retained for home 
consumption in the year has been more 
than double the normal rate of increase 
under the old rate of duty. 


Sm J. LENG: Speaking generally, 
has the total revenue not been close 
upon £1,500,000? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Why, Sir, the total revenue 
from tobacco was nearly 11 millions. 


Sir J. LENG: I meant increase. 
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MR. RHODES AND THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 


Tydvil): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
can state whether Mr. Cecil Rhodes, in 
his recent visit to Berlin and reported 
negotiations with the German Govern- 
ment, acted under any previous arrange- 
ment or authority, either explicit or 
implied, with or from any Minister of 
the Crown in this country! 


Mr. BRODRICK: Mr. Rhodes, in his 
recent visit to Berlin and negotiations 
with the German Government, acted 
entirely on his own initiative, and this 
was perfectly understood by all con- 
cerned. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
he can yet state definitely the course 
he proposes to take in reference to the 
Regulation of Railways Bill; and, in the 
event of his final decision being un- 
favourable to the Measure, will he with- 
draw the Bill at such an hour as will 
afford honourable Members an _ oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sense of the 
circumstances that have led to _ its 
abandonment ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrromm, Croydon): 
I am not in a position at present to add 
anything to what I have already stated 
in regard to that Bill. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS: Will he say 
when he will be likely to do so? 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD oF 
TRADE: Soon, I hope. 


DECK CARGOES. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the inquiry held 
into the loss of the Newcastle steamship 
“Cardinal” in the North Atlantic on 
12th February, whilst on a voyage from 
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Pensacola to Antwerp; whether he is 
aware that the Court found that the 
height of the deck cargo of timber was 
six to seven feet in the well of the vessel 
and about four feet on the awning-deck, 
and three and a half to five feet on the 
after-deck; whether he is aware the 
Court found that the vessel, as loaded, 
was not in a good and seaworthy condi- 
tion when she left Pensacola on her 
winter voyage across the Atlantic; 
whether he is aware that the Merchant 
Shipping Act prohibits the carrying of 
such deck cargoes during winter to ports 
in the United Kingdom, but does not 
prohibit the carrying of such deck car- 
goes to Continental ports; whether he 
intends to introduce legislation at an 
early date to prohibit British vessels 
carrying excessive deck-loads of timber 
to Continental ports during the winter 
months; what proceedings, if any, does 
he intend to take against the owners of 
the “Cardinal” for allowing this vessel 
to proceed to sea in an unseaworthy con- 
dition; and, whether he is aware the 
owner, Mr. Avory, declined to disclose to 
the Court the amount of insurance 
effected on this vessel ? 
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section 2, of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894? 


Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informed that the num- 
ber of lascars and other natives of India 
employed on the British India Com- 
pany’s steamship “Goorkha” in the 
capacities mentioned in the Question is 
119; for each of these men an average 
of 10.3 superficial feet and 78.8 cubic 
feet is provided; the provisions of sec- 
tion 210, sub-section 2 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, are reported by the 
Board of Trade officers to be duly com- 
plied with. 


RUSSIAN AND INDIAN RAILWAY 
COMMUNICATION. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
termini of the Indian and Russian Rail- 
way systems in Central Asia have now 
been brought within a very few hundred 
miles of each other, and that, when the 
projected iine from Orenburg to Samar- 





Tue PRESIDENT or tos BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir, my attention has 
been called to the case referred to in the 
Question, the circumstances of which 
are substantially as stated by the hon- 
ourable Member. The Report of the 
Court of Inquiry is now under my con- 
sideration with a view to proceedings 
being taken, should the evidence justify 
them. 


cand has been constructed, it will be 
easy to complete through railway com- 
munication from Calais to Calcutta 
without even a break at the Caspian, 
Her Majesty's Government propose to 
open negotiations with Russia for the 
establishment of this overland route, 
which, besides bringing London within 
10 days of Calcutta, would provide India 
with facilities of access to the immense 
new markets which Russian railway 
enterprise is opening in Asia? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
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Duty Act; and whether the Government 


can now conveniently fix a day for the 
discussion of the subject in this House? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: That does not depend on me, 
ser, Ealing): The Papers reached Lon- 
doa by the last mail; they have been 
sent to be printed. As regards the 
second part of the Question, I must 
refer the honourable Member to the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): When will we be able to obtain 
the Papers? 


Tuz SECRETARY of STATE ror 
INDIA: That does not depend on me, 
but I hope in the course of a very few 
days 


Mr. MACLEAN: Can the First Lord 
of the Treasury answer the latter part 
of my Question? 


Toe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid that it is impos- 
sible, in ihe present state of public 
business, for me to give any pledge with 
regard to a day for the discussion of the 
sugar bounties question, although it is, 
I admit, a question of much interest, 
and one the discussion of which the 
Government have no reason to fear. 


CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 

*Mr. GEDGE (Walsall): I rise with 
some diffidence to make the Motion 
that stands in my name, because 
I am aware that I am dealing with a 
subject, not only of very great interest, 
but also one which is apt to stir up 
feelings of animosity in which I have 
no share, and which I sincerely hope 
may not be evinced. in the Debate which 
is likely to follow on my Motion. I do 
not propose to move that Resolution in 
the exact words in which it stan:1s 


on the Paper, feeling, as I do, that I 
may make use of some words that 
appear in an Amendment which seem 
to me better than my own. 


Therefore, 
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I propose to move my Resolution in the 
following terms— 


“That this House deplores the spirit of law- 
lessness shown in a memorial which the Eng- 
lish Church Union (a society of which more 
than 4,000 clergy of the Church of England 
are stated to be members) adopted unani- 
mously at a meeting held in London on the 
28th day of February last, and directed a copy 
of it to be sent to the Queen and to every 
member of each House of Parliament, and ap- 
proves of the declaration made in this House 
on the 2nd day of March last by the First Lord 
of the Treasury, that neither he nor the Lord 
Chamberlain would recommend any clergyman 
to a benefice unless convinced that he was 
prepared loyally to obey his Bishop, and in 
accordance therewith confidently hopes that 
the Ministers of the Crown will not recommend 
any clergyman for ecclesiastical preferment 
unless they are satisfied that he will loyally 
obey the law as declared by the Courts which 
have jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical.” 


For nearly two years, Sir, the columns 
of the Press all over the country have 
been full of the question of the so-called 
“crisis in the Church,” and that subject 
has not been without discussion in this 
House. The discussions began in 
August 1897, when the right honour- 
able Member for Monmouth and my 
honourable Friend the Member for Flint- 
shire raised the question on the Benefices 
Bill of certain acts of lawlessness on the 
part of certain clergy, and there have 
been two discussions on the matter since. 
It is not my intention to speak in any 
way of doctrines or specific acts of law- 
lessness, except so far as it may be neces- 
sary to allude to them in order to make 
my meaning clear, and to do justice to my 
opponents. My desire is to maintain the 
Reformation, to maintain the Church of 
England as an Established Church and 
as a Protestant Church. My desire is 
to do that which Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, when she ascended the 
Throne, swore to do, and which her 
successor will swear to dc—namely, to 
maintain the Protestant and reformed 
religion as established by law. I have 
no wish whatever, though accused of it, 
to exclude that very large party of 
Moderate High Churchmen, who, I be 
lieve, are true and loyal to the Church 
of England. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to say that many letters have 
reached me from different parts of the 
country—some from those who take very 
much the same view as I take, but who 
are not satisfied, for they think that 
my Resolution is too mild—not strong 
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enough, not severe enough. With them, 
of course, I do not agree. I have re- 
ceived other letters from persons who 
differ from me, and who have censured 
me for “having the impudence” to 
bring such a Motion as this before 
the House of Commons. I have been 
called all sorts of very hard names—one 
of the worst of them was that I was a 
devil for what I am doing. I have to 
thank my noble Friend Lord Halifax 
for the great courtesy with which he 
addressed me. He appealed to me as one 
whom he has known for years, and who 
had endeavoured to take a moderate 
part in Church matters, and had 
advocated everything which tended to 
peace. I have consistently opposed 
prosecutions, and especially the prosecu- 
tion of the Bishop of Lincoln. I have 
deprecated the proceedings of the Church 
Association in many respects, and have 
tried to do in Church matters what I 
can to promote peace. At the present 
time I am engaged in the House of 
laymen in endeavouring to find out 
whether it is possible to discover any 
high court which would satisfy all 
parties. I have also to thank Dr. Cobhbe, 
the assistant secretary of the English 
Church Union, who has kindly sent me 
all the information I wanted as to the 
constitution and membership of the 
Union ; and I cordially reciprocate what 
he writes me when he expresses the 
hope— 

“That our differences will not break 
Christian charity or make us forget that un- 
derneath them is a far deeper agreement in 


our common faith and in our common love of 
our Lord.” 


It is not in any angry spirit that 
I take up this question, but simply with 
an earnest desire that what seems to 
me very iawless may meet with a pro- 
per reply from the House of Commons. 
The English Church Union has singled 
itself out, and brought itself prominently 
before the public and the House of Com- 
mons, and this renders it necessary that 
we should take notice of its origin, and 
what it has done. It was founded 40 
years ago for the perfectly proper pur- 
poses of (1) preserving the Church’s en- 
dowments ; (2) of defending the Church’s 
doctrine and discipline ; (3) of obtaining 
such Church reforms as would secure to 
the Church the right to decide finally 
for herself in all spiritual causes. I em- 
phasise that as showing that at present, 
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in 1899, there is no difference as to what 
is desired, namely, that the Church 
should have a legal right to decide for 
herself on all spiritual matters. And 
(4) for obtaining other needful Church 
reforms. Now, these objects are per- 
fectly legitimate, and I do not quarrel 
with anything in the original programme 
of the Union, though there are some 
minor objects with which I do not agree. 
But now we have from the President of 
the Union, Lord Halifax, in the address 
which he madg to the Church Union at 
Bradford, and which address was raptur- 
ously applauded, a fuller account in 
detail of its objects. At that meeting 
in October, 1898, Lord Halifax claimed 
for the clergy and the Church (1) the 
right to reserve the sacraments for the 
use of the sick; (2) the right to use 
extreme unction; (3) the right to pray 
for the dead, not privately, but in 
Church services ; (4) to use incense cere- 
monially; (5) to identify the Holy 
Communion with the Mass of the Roman 
Catholic Church; (6) to use all cere- 
monies in services which the Romans 
use unless expressly forbidden by the 
Church Prayer Book. I mention these 
things not to discuss them, not to argue 
upon them, not to say that they are 
wrong, but simply to show that 
these things which he desires to use are 
evidently, in his own opinion, not 
at present right according to the law of 
the Church, and that therefore he desires 
to alter the law. And there again I do 
not quarrel with him. He is entirely 
within his right, and I have nothing to 
say against him. I also mention these 
things to show that matters of serious 
doctrinal importance lie at the back of 
the action of the English Church Union, 
which I am now going to bring be- 
fore the House of Commons. I wish to 
call attention, as it is necessary to do 
so, to the memorial of the English 
Church Union which was passed un- 
animously at a meeting of that body on 
28th February last. That meeting con- 
sisted of 1,500 members, with Lord 
Halifax in the chair. There were 600 
delegates from 250 towns all over the 
country, and they came up to vote for 
this memorial, which was put before 
them cut and dried, and carried un- 
animously. A copy of that memorial, 
signed by Lord Halifax, was sent to the 
Queen, to the Archbishops, and Bishops, 
to every Member of the House of Peers, 
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and to every Member of this House. 
This memorial is thus definitely brought 
to our notice as the representatives of 
the nation, as the governing body of the 
nation. It was made public, and our at- 
tention has been called to it. The 
memorial amounts to a challenge to us, 
and as a challenge we have to consider 
it. If you look at that memorial, which 
I consider evinces a spirit of lawless- 
ness, I am perfectly ready to admit that 
if you take it paragraph by paragraph, 
each by itself, there migh® be some diffi- 
culty in saying that any particular para- 
graph was in itself a defiance of the law. 
The memorial is very ingeniously, I 
cannot say it is ingenuously framed, and 
any part, on the face of it, may have a 
meaning to which no objection can be 
taken. But when we come to look at it, 
and take it as a whole, the intention is 
clear. It is to bring back the Church of 
England, if possible, to medizval 
practices, and to undo the 
reforms of the sixteenth century; 
in other words, to un-Pro- 
testantise the Church. And in order 
to do so the particular action which this 
memorial contemplates is a defiance of 
the law courts, and even of the autho- 
rity of the Bishops ; to defy their autho- 
rity if it is exercised on principles which 
the memorialists dislike. I must not 
take up too much of the time of the 
House, but the matter is so important 
that I must read one or two of the para- 
graphs of the memorial to justify what 
I am saying. They state— 

“That nothing was to be taught except what 


could be collected from the Catholic fathers and 
ancient Bishops.” 


They declared that— 


“We have asserted, and assert again, that 
the Church of England cannot consistently with 
her principles release herself from the obliga- 
tions imposed upon her by her relation to the 
rest of the Catholic Church. We have main- 
tained, and we should continue to maintain, 
that the doctrine, discipline, and ceremonial of 
the Church of Engiand as they have at any 
time during the course of our history been 
prescribed by her, remain in force and opera- 
tion except in such specific instances as they 
have been changed by her own authority.” 


You see that they deny the right of 
Parliament to have anything to do with 
the subject. They then go on— 

“We have denied, and we deny again, the 
right of the Crown, or of Parliament, to de- 


termine the doctrine, the discipline, and the 
ceremonial of the Church of England.” 
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Now what does that mean? The whole 
point there seems to me to go on the 
meaning of the word “determine.” But 
I think I had better go on with my ex- 
tracts. Speaking of the Bishops, they 
say— 

“Tt is hateful to us even to seem to be in 
opposition to our Bishops. We claim no right 
to introduce new ceremonies or novel doc- 
trines at our own good pleasure, but we do 
claim that the rights of the Church of Eng- 
land should be respected, and that matters 
which in view of all the circumstances of the 
case may rightly be subjects for regulation 
should not be condemned on a principle of in- 
terpretation to which it is impossible we can 
assent. We cannot admit, in view of the his- 
tory of the Church of England, that any inter- 
pretation of the rubrics of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer can be legitimate which relies on 
the principle that omission to prescribe is 
equivalent to prohibition to use. Neither can 
we admit that arguments founded on non-user, 
however long and continuous, can be legiti- 
mately adduced as evidence of what the Church 
of England forbids or enjoins.” 


Now, those things which they cannot ad- 
mit, and which they entirely deny, are 
all things which have been laid down as 
the law of the land by the highest court 
in the realm, which has cognisance of 
such matters—the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Not unnaturally, 
then, they finish up in this way: they 
warn the Bishops against using 

“their spiritual powers to curtail the glory and 
splendour of the services in God’s House on 
“earth, by imposing on the Church a narrow 
and disputed interpretation of the rubrics,’ 


that is, on matters of ritual. This 
memorial ends with a warning to the 
State, which, it is told, must not take 
any steps to enforce its own laws in its 
own courts. This memorial was intro- 
duced to that large assemblage by its 
President, Lord Halifax, in a long and 
very able speech. There is a great deal 
in that speech with which we cannot but 
sympathise.. Lord Halifax is a good and 
sincere man. It is not for me to praise 
him, or to say anything as to his Chris- 
tian character: but in everything he 
says and writes the spirit of love to 
God and his Church is certainly foremost. 
I should be exceedingly sorry to say one 
word which reflected on his personal 
character, or sincerity, or anything of 
that kind; but, at the same time, I am 
bound to bring this matter before the 
House to show the results of what Lord 
Halifax says and does. In that speech 
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made by Lord Halifax, which was re- 
ceived with universal applause, he says— 


“They were lawless: in regard to what 
authority ?—that of the Church, or of the 
Bishops administering Church law on Church 
principles? He denied it. They claimed only 
to teach and to practise what was covered by 
the formularies and rubrics of the Church ot 
England. To that of the Privy Council, and 
of courts subject to its jurisdiction when they 
interfered with spiritual matters? He ad- 
mitted it. In regard to such courts, an! in 
regard to the law laid down by them, they 
pleaded guilty to lawlessness.” 


I do not know after that that it 
would be necessary for me to prove that 
they are lawless. How can you draw 
a distinction on any subject between one 
law and another law, or between one court 
and another court? We are all law- 
abiding citizens, and if we do not like 
any particular law we do our best to get 
it changed. But so long as it is the 
law we are bound to obey it. In this 
connection I would quote the opinion 
given in “The Times” of Dr. Sandford, 
Bishop of Gibraltar, who says— 


“Tf changes be needed in our forms of 
worship or in our Ecclesiastical Courts, we are 
all free to advocate changes. But until they 
are made by proper authority it is our duty, 
as loyal Churchmen and good citizens, to obey 
the law as it stands, and to abide by the de- 
cisions of the existing tribunals. None who 
refuse to render this obedience have any right 
to complain if they are charged with lawless- 
ness and disloyalty.” 


1 think the House will agree heartily 
with that sentiment. Very well. It is 
clear from the passage which I have 
read from Lord Halifax’s speech that the 
Bishops will be obeyed only as long as 
they act on what the English Church 
Union considers as Church principles. I 
prove this from the latter part of Lord 
Halifax’s speech. He calls attention to 
this new—I don’t know what to call it, 
but say—this new plan of the Arch- 
bishops by which the Archbishops are 
to solve doubts by acting in turn as 
judges and assessors to each other. 
Lord Halifax tells us that the clergy— 


“Will never get a more spiritual hearing 
than that now proposed by the Archbishops.” 


He says that the clergy will put them- 
selves hopelessly in the wrong with all 
rightly informed Church opinion if they 
do not carry their cases before the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. I will read the 
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whole passage, so as not to do injustice 
to the noble Lord— 


“Tf the clergy were to refuse to obey the 
Bishops in justifying their practices at such a 
hearing, they would be contradicting all they 
had said ever since they had struggled against 
the authority of the Court of Final Appeal and 
the Courts subject to its jurisdiction.” 


His Lordship admits that the clergy 
were bound to give a hearing, for unless 


they did so— 


“They would put themselves hopelessly in 
the wrong with all rightly informed Church 
opinion. Let them not misunderstand him,” 


continued his Lordship— 


“Tt was their duty and their wisdom to make 
the most of such an opportunity for the hear- 
ing of spiritual matters before the Archbishops. 
They should do so with the hope and confident 
expectation that the decisions given would 
make for peace. But, of course, no one could 
pledge himself to a decision before it was 
given.” 


In other words, they would be hopeless'y 
in the wrong if they did not take their 
case before the Archbishops, but not 
hopelessly wrong, but only doing what is 
right, if the Archbishops gave a decision 
which, in their opinion, is not in accord- 
ance with their Church principles, and 
they disobeyed it. That is obedience 
with a vengeance. And yet Lord Halifax 
is angry with my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India because he called 
him lawless. I think my noble Friend 
gave him a sufficient answer this morn- 
ing. If this were not lawlessness, how 
comes it that every newspaper in the 
country was filled with articles headed 
“Revolt of the Clergy.” Everyone 
understood that memorial to mean a 
defiance of the law courts. But it was 
not only the newspapers which took 
up this position, but persons of eminence 
—some of them even who were rather 
in sympathy with the views as to the in- 
dependence of the Church. Dr. Sand- 
ford writes— 


“The English Church Union creates an 
imperium in imperio, weakening, and even 
superseding rightful authority. ee 
refuses to bow to the law of the Church and 
the country.” 


My right reverend Friend Dr. Sheep- 
shanks, Bishop of Norwich, who cer- 
tainly avows himself a very High 
Churchman, takes a similar view. He 


“ 


writes that Lord Halifax’s course is “a 
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repudiation of the Episcopal authority.” 
-The same view is taken by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India, 
and he has justified it this morn- 
ing. I will quote one other sentence 
from what Lord Halifax said at Brad- 
ford in October last to a large meeting 
of the English Church Union. He 
said— 

“T tell the Bishops that if they would exact 
respect for their own authority, it can only be 
in proportion as they themselves recognise 


and submit to the authority of the whole 
Catholic Church.” 


That is, that the law as laid down by 
the courts appointed by Parliament has 
no authority in the Catholic Church. 
Again, Lord Halifax, in 1886, said that 
any 

“‘well-instructed Christian would rather appeal 
to Pope Leo at Rome than to the Judicial 


Committee of the Privy Council in spiritual 
inatters.” 


In other words, he thinks so little of 
the highest court of the realm in these 
matters that he would prefer to refer the 
matter not to the Privy Council but to 
the Pope, whom our homilies appointed 
to be read in our churches call “ Anti- 
Christ.” I hope my Roman Catholic 
Friends will not take offence; I am 
only quoting what our Church has said 
on the matter. How did “The Times” 
put the matter the next day after the 
delivery of his speech made in proposing 
the memorial? It said— 

“The gist of it is that a very important 
section of the clergy represented at the meet- 
ing repudiate entirely and absolutely the 
authority of the tribunals which, according to 
the law of the land, have been empowered 
to decide in the last resort disputed points «f 


Cfurch law, and they intimate their resolve 
to disobey these decisions.” 


Well, that being so, what, I ask, 
are we to do? Lord Halifax expresses 
the willingness, or rather the duty of 
the clergy to go to this new court 
established by the Archbishops, but 
which is not a court of law at all. It is 
perfectly clear that though the Bishop or 
Archbishop has authority on matters left 
by the Common Prayer Book to his 
discretion, such as the colour of altar 
cloths, on all other matters his re- 
solution of a doubt is not the decision 
of a court of law at all. It cannot 
make legal what is “contrary to any- 
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thing contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer,” nor illegal what is not so con- 
trary. It is always open to question, 
and if an attempt is made to enforce 
the decision of the Archbishops, it may 
be reviewed by the Privy Council. Do 
you suppose that the courts of law 
will take the Archbishops’ dictum as of 
necessity right? No. The court will 
be asked by counsel whether the dictum 
of the Archbishops is in accordance with 
the Book of Common Prayer; and if 
the court takes a different view from 
the Archbishops, then they will not en- 
force the dictum of the Archbishops, 
and matters will be where they were. 
I do hope that the decisions of the 
Archbishops will be so wise and 
moderate that there may be no appeal 
to the courts. But I am bound to say 
that if the Archbishops construe the 
law, as it is said that they intend to 
construe it, without any reference to the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, a very different state 
of things will arise, and we will be 
inundated with prosecutions, which do 
so much harm. I submit I have proved 
up to the hilt that a spirit of lawless- 
ness is in this memorial. I have proved 
that neither as regards the Bishops nor 
the courts of law will those clergy 
who bind themselves to this memorial 
render obedience unless the decisions 
are such as pleases their own sweet will. 
They have certain Church principles of 
their own, certain ideas in regard to the 
Book of Common Prayer, certain 
notions of what happened in the Middle 
Ages. There is no prohibition in the 
Prayer Book of an altar; but at the 
same time all the altars were taken 
down at the Reformation, we can 
hardly suppose with the view of setting 
them up again. That being the case, I 
have proved up to the hilt that there 
is a spirit of lawlessness in the 
memorial, . I do not suggest for a mo- 
ment that this large body of men 
who have the cause of God at heart 
joined in this lawlessness out of sheer 
cu’sedness. Such an idea never entered 
my head; they never would dream of 
doing what they did unless there were 
doctrines behind for which they cared. 
Admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
those doctrines and ritual are true, and 
according to the Bible and the teach- 
ing of the Church, but if the Judicial 
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Committee of the Privy Council has de- 
clared them not to be the doctrines and 
ritual) of the Church of England (and 
in 61 out of 65 cases brought before 
that Judicial Committee the decisions 
were’ cast aginst them), then I am afraid 
if similar decisions are again given 
against them they will move Heaven 
and earth to get rid of that court, in 
order that they may get their own way. 
I admit that, from the point of view of 
the High Churchmen, they say “If we 
are asked to subscribe to certain doc- 
trines, we must obey God rather than 
man.” Well, there is- not an honour- 
able Member in this House who would 
not cheerfully obey that rule of life. 
The position taken up by them, how- 
ever, seems to me to be that they want 
to obey what they believe are the com- 
mands of God, but they do not want to 
obey any court or the law of the land, 
and at the same time they do not wish 
to undergo any pains and penalties in 
consequence. Now, every one of these 
Gentlemen who are in Holy Orders, un- 
less they exceed the age of 85 years, 
entered Holy Orders at a time when the 
law courts were the same as they are 
now. Every one of them knew that 
they would be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, as the ultimate Court 
of Appeal, have had these matters be- 
fore them for rather more than 60 
years. Every one of them, with the pos- 
sible exception of Canon Carter, who is 
90 years of age, voluntarily entered 
Holy Orders with the full know- 
ledge that he would be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 
With regard to the Church of England, 
in the sixteenth century the State 
and the Church together settled 
the Church doctrines and _ ritual. 
Again, in the seventeenth century, 
the State and the Church together 
made sundry alterations in the 
ritual, and nearly 30 years ago, by the 
Uniformity Amendment Act, the State 
alone made some minor changes in the 
ritual, and relaxed certain rules. All 
the members of the English Church 
Union who are clergymen have largely 
availed themselves of the liberty thus 
given to them, and they have read the 
different Lessons without remonstrance, 
and they have held additional services 
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by virtue of that Act. But, at the 
present time, there is not a sugges- 
tion on the part of the State that any 
alteration should be made, either by 
fresh legislation in Parliament or by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, with regard to the 
doctrines or the ritual of the Church of 
England. Therefore, it is utterly un- 
necessary for the English Church Union 
to deny the right of the Crown or Par- 
liament to determine the doctrines, the 
discipline, and the ceremonial of the 
Church. Do they mean by “ determine” 
a change by legislation? Has the 
Church the right to do that, or is it a 
right which belongs to the State? Why 
the State has the right, as a condition 
of the Establishment, to lay down any 
law which it likes with regard to the 
doctrine or the ritual of the Church as 
by law established. If the State has 
power to Disestablish, however wrong 
that might be, it must have the power 
to fix the conditions on which it will 
refrain from Disestablishment. The 
State has the right to do this and Dis- 
establish the Church if it pleases, and 
that goes without saying, for it is clearly 
within the power of the Queen and Par- 
liament, although I think that Parlia- 
ment would be very wrong in exercising” 
that right. The State has a perfect 
right to say on what conditions it will 
continue to maintain the Establishment. 
But no one suggests that the State 
wishes to change the doctrines or the 
ritual of the Church. The State, 60° 
years ago, did establish a tribunal— 
namely, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, to determine judicially 
and finally, with the aid of theological’ 
experts, the exact meaning of the exist- 
ing laws which by the consent of both 
Church and State govern the Church, 
just as the House of Lords deter- 
mines judicially and finally the exact 
meaning of all other laws. I do not 
think I can do better than quote the 
opinion of an honourable Member of 
this House, whom we all listen to with 
great respect—I allude to the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for the 
Bodmin Division of Cornwall. He says— 
“The Court does not determine doctrines 
and lay them down; it only fixes the exact 


meaning of the language on which both the 
Church and State have agreed.” 


But, then, the English Church Union 
say that these are spiritual matters, of ° 
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which only a spiritual court has a right 
of cognisance. Here, again, we want 
a definition of the word spiritual as to 
matters and persons. Let us first take 
spiritual matters. The Common Prayer 
Book says— 
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“The minister shall kneel and say the Lord’s 
Prayer in an audible voice, the people also 
kneeling and repeating it with him.” 


The question whether it ought to be 
said kneeling, sitting, or standing may 
be held to be a spiritual matter to be 
decided by the Church, but the meaning 
of the words cannot be a spiritual 
matter, for it is a very mundane matter 
indeed which a court can’ determine, and 
that alone is what the court decides. 
Next, what is a spiritual court and what 
is a secular court? Are we to have 
introduced into the Church of England 
the old Roman idea that there are cer- 
tain persons who are spiritual persons 
and all the rest are secular? Do 
they say that every man in spiritual 
Orders is spiritual, and all laymen are 
secular? There-we should join issue, 
because our Chur h draws no such dis- 
tinction. Spiritual persons, whether lay 
or clerical, in our Church, as in the 
Church of Galatia, are baptised converts, 
and the members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee come within that definition. How 
long has this repudiation of the 
Privy Council, as not being a spiritual 
court, existed in the breast of the Party 
who are represented by the English 
Church Union? Certainly not when 
Archdeacon Denison appealed to it from 
the condemnation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and got his appeal allowed ; 
and certainly not when Mr. Bennet was 
acquitted of teaching consubstantiation 
on the ground that his language was 
capable of another interpretation; and 
certainly not when Dr. Pusey was in- 
hibited by Bishop Wilberforce, for he 
challenged the Bishop to prosecute him, 
and offered to pay the expense himself, 
in order that he might have his case 
tried by the Privy Council. This was 
certainly not the case with Dr. Hook, 
who saw no objection to it, for he 
wrote— 


“The Judicial Committee is not a legislative 
Synod. The questions it decides are not ques- 
tions of opinion, but of fact. What is the 
law? Who can deal with it better than 
lawyers? Who could be worse judges than 
ecclesiastics, who would endeavour to bind the 
law to their opinion?” 
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The Ritual Commission of 1883 recom- 
mended, as the final court of appeal, an 
exclusively lay body of judges, and that 
very excellent and good churchman Lord 
Selborne, as we have seen quite recently, 
adopted the same view. The late Arch- 
bishop Benson, who was always con- 
sidered a High Churchman, and one of 
the most statesmanlike of Archbishops, 
did not think that the Judicial Com- 
mittee was an improper court, nor do 
the present Archbishops think so, for 
they have introduced a Bill which was 
prepared by Archbishop Benson, and in 
this Bill it is intended to meet all 
reasonable objections, and to provide 
satisfactory tribunals. Now, what do 
they propose for the final court of 
appeal to determine all these spiritual 
matters? Why, they suggest this very 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
but just as the House of Lords consults 
the Judges on very important questions, 
but is not bound by their opinion, so 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council under this Bill are not 
to decide until they have con- 
sulted the Archbishops and _ Bishops, 
for they are in no way bound by the 
opinion of the majority. I contend, 
therefore, that the objection to the 
Judicial Committee is unreasonable, and 
is not held by many excellent High 
Churchmen, although, if it is unreason- 
able, they have a right to take means 
to alter it. We may be sure of this, 
that if it had not been for the power of 
the Councillors to alter the decisions of 
the lower courts, large bodiesof men would 
long ago have been driven out of the 
Church of England. The Judicial Com- 
mittee has always set its face, as far as 
possible, in favour of giving the accused 
the benefit of the doubt, and I hope it will 
always do so. There is one thing more. 
The gentlemen I am referring to—I 
mean the clerical part of them—are 
always appealing to the law as contained 
in the canons. Now, the Ist canon 
ordains— 

“That all ecclesiastical persons are to keep 
the laws made to restore to the Crown the 
ancient jurisdiction over the State ecclesi- 
astical.” 


That says “restore to the Crown,” not 
restore to the Church. The 7th canon 








says: “The Church is to be governed 
by Bishops under the King’s Majesty. The 
King can act only through his Courts.” 
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And the 127th canon allows laymen to 
exercise ecclesiastical, jurisdiction. This 
may be all very well, they say, but why 
should the House of Commons interfere? 
The House of Commons represents the 
nation, and there is no other way in 
which laymen can interfere, except 
through their accredited representatives 
in the House of Commons. This matter 
has been brought to our notice, and we 
have been officially informed of it. Our 
laws and the Queen’s courts have been 
flouted and defied, and, _ therefore, 
unless we are satisfied to let things re- 
main as they are, the House of Commons 
must do something. Here you have an 
important and numerous body of clergy- 
men, backed up by a certain number of 
laymen and a good many more lay- 
women, enunciating their intention not 
to be bound by anything but their own 
views, and they throw down a challenge 
to us, and we are bound to take it up. 
We are bound to take it up in self- 
defence and in protection of our own 
liberty, and of our right to remain in 
the Church. What are we _ told? 
Hitherto the fina] court of the Privy 
Council has done its best to make the 
Church of England comprehensive, but 
it is the avowed object of the English 
Church Union to expel from the Church 
all those who do not agree with their 
view. What does Lord Halifax say in 
his recent speech? He says— 


“We can never acquiesce in the position 
that contradictory opinions on matters of 
faith can be legitimately included in the same 
Church. We reject toleration for ourselves as 
ene opinion among many. We claim it on cuhe 
ground that true Catholic belief and practice 
claim the exclusive allegiance of the faithful.” 


By Catholic belief and practice he means 
the Roman Catholic, what he considers 
the universal belief and practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and in many of 
his speeches he claims that the Church 
of England is to be brought back to 
what he calls the old Catholic doctrine of 
the early ‘ages. We who are not. members 
of the English Church Union do not take 
that view of Church matters, and if that 
view be carried out we shall be excluded 
from the Church. I have been found 
fault with for limiting my Motion to 
the English Church Union, but I have 
done so because that is the particular 
Union that has brought itself to the 
front in this matter. It has been said 
that our action should not have been 
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directed against certain members of 
the Church of England alone, because 
other sections have shown a spirit of law- 
lessness. I do not see why, because cer- 
tain members have done this, that you 
should pass a Resolution affecting all 
other members, and I think it would be 
more logical that, as a particular society 
has brought this matter to our notice, 
we ought to deal with that society ; and 
upon that ground I think that it is 
better to deal with the matter as I have 
suggested. But it is said that there are 
others who break the law, and this is 
very likely the case ; but the House will 
see that I am not basing my case upon 
breaches of the law. I do not know of 
any other society or any other single man 
who has announced his intention of defy- 
ing and breaking the law, and when 
anyone does this and it is brought to our 
notice I think we are quite competent 
to deal with it, and I should be in favour 
of dealing with such a society as I »m 
now proposing that the House should 
deal with what the English Church Union 
have done. Our action is only against 
those who deliberately defy the courts 
and our laws; who claim to approbate 
and reprobate; and who take the ad- 
vantages which the law gives them, and 
at the same time repudiate the burdens 
which it imposes upon them, and who 
bring this to our notice by hoisting the 
flag of rebellion and waving it in our 
faces. Then we come to the question, 
What should the House of Commons do? 
Upon this matter I agree with the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Monmouthshire that the law does not 
need altering, and that it is quite strong 
enough as it is if only it were to be en- 
forced, and, therefore, I do not think 
that any fresh legislation is necessary. 
I do, however, consider that something 
ought to be done to show our opinion of 
this memorial which has been brought 
before us. We are the beneficial owners 
of some 850 livings and _ various 
deaneries and bishoprics. The first Lord 
of the Treasury and the Lord Chancellor, 
who advise the Queen, have the patron- 
age of these livings, and they are held 
by Her Majesty in trust for the nation. 
They are not bought by her own private 
money, and she holds them on trust and 
deals with them on the advice of her re- 
sponsible Minister, and that Minister is 
responsible to us. Therefore, the exer- 
cising of such patronage is a matter 
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which this House may very properly deal 
with, and it seems to me that we, as re- 
presenting the nation, are perfectly jus- 
tified in saying that, whatever be the 
merits of this question, these clergymen 
have distinctly told us, that they 
only obey the Church, and that they 
do not care one jot for our laws and our 
courts, and, therefore, we are justified in 
asking that, in the exercisé of that 
patronage, it should not be given to any 
man who may be presumed in the first 
instance to hold this lawless view, unless 
you are satisfied that if you appoint him 
he will not use the vantage ground of the 
position in which you place him to defy 
the law and the courts. My right hon- 
ourable Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury recognised this in his reply to 
a question on the 2nd of March, two 
days after this manifesto appeared. He 
was challenged about Church patronage, 
and, speaking for himself and the Chan- 
ceilor, he distinctly stated that he would 
not recommend for appointment any 
clergyman unless he was convinced that 
he would obey the Bishops. Now, I ask 
the House to approve of that declaration, 
although I submit that it does not go 
quite far enough. In the first place, it 
binds only the right honourable Gentle- 
man and the Lord Chancellor; but all 
Ministers should be bound to it, and a 
Resolution of this House will bind not 
only the present Government, but also 
their successors in office, and I hope it 
will be a long time before they have any 
successors. By expressing our approval 
in this way we shall strengthen their 
hands against the influences brought to 
bear upon Ministers to appoint clergy- 
men without first satisfying themselves 
upon this head. It does not go far 
enough because it speaks only of obedi- 
ence to the Bishops; but the whole gist 
of the memorial, as I have shown, is-not 
so much obedience to the Bishops as 
obedience to the Ecclesiastical courts of 
law which is objected to. Let us 
remember that while the courts are there 
they are there to declare the law, and 
what they declare to be the law is the 
law, and it is not for any man to say 
“Tt is not binding on me and I 
claim the right of breaking it.” I do 
not agree with all that the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouthshire wrote in his letters 
upon this subject, nor do I admire his 
truculent language, but there is. too 
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much truth in his contention that this 
state of things has been brought about 
by the Bishops. According to the At 
torney-General it has been brought about 
by their supinendéss. The Bishop of 
Winchester says it is laxity, but I am 
afraid that it has been brought about 
by their sympathy, and I may state this 
as a proof of it: The Bishop of St. 
Asaph and myself are both Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Church Missionary Society, 
which completes its hundredth year tc- 
day. We were announced to speak for 
that society on the same platform in 
a place within his diocese next week, and 
he was good enough to declare that 
unless my name was withdrawn he would 
not speak at that meeting. In that 
Bishop, at all events, there was some 
sympathy. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells recently and authoritatively de- 
sired his clergy not to reserve the 
Sacrament for the sick, as_ plainly 
directed by the Book of Common 
Prayer. Mr. Tracy, of Frome, promptly 
repudiated his Bishop’s authority, 
and within a fortnight was offered, 
and he accepted, an important living at 
the hands of the Bishop of London. 
The vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, being 
recently forbidden by his Bishop to cele- 
brate Requiem Masses, a service for the 
absolution of the dead, replied, not un- 
naturally, that these things had been 
practised in his Church for years with- 
out remonstrance by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who is now the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. However, if the Bishops have 
been supine, they are now awake and 
have been awakened by the Debates in 
this House and the discussions in the 
newspapers, for both those Bishops have 
now condemned what they had casually, 
or laxly, or supinely, or sympathisingly 
allowed. Let us now strengthen their 
hands by passing this Resolution. The 
Archbishops have now pronounced many 
things illegal which perhaps they winked 
at before. 
bury says— 

“Tt is very wrong to break the law, and 
the Bishops must put a stop to it.” * 


The Marquess of Salisbury has said that 
the Bishops, if they do not do what is 
right, must be punished, and I was very 
glad to see that he called their Lord- 
ships’ attention to that. My right hon- 
ourable Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury says that we must trust to the 


The Archbishop of Canter- 
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courage and discretion of the Bishops. 
Now, if they find public opinion behind 
them, and they will see that this is so 
if you pass this Resolution, they will 
have plenty of courage, and I am not 
afraid of their discretion in that case 
overrunning their valour. I do not ask 
for any new test, and I do not ask for 
any repudiation. All I ask is that the 
Minister who recommends any of these 
clergy to the Queen shall first satisfy 
himself by inquiry that he is a man who 
will obey the law, for that is very much 
what my right honourable Friend has 
declared. It has been said that the 
words should be “obey the Bishops and 
the Prayer Book.” Now, the Bishops I 
have dealt with already, but by the 
Prayer Book the members of the English 
Church Union mean the Prayer Book as 
they interpret it as associated with the 
teachings of five or six hundred years 
ago. The question is, are we to allow 
them to flout the authority of our courts 
by saying that they will obey the 
Bishops and the Prayer Book, but that 
they will interpret the Prayer Book ac- 
cording to their views, and not accord- 
ing to that court which alone has a right 
to say what the meaning of the language 
is. For these reasons I submit my Reso- 
lution in this slightly altered form to 
the House, and I hope the House will 
adopt it. If, on the other hand, the 
House should think it better to adopt 
my honourable Friend’s Amendment, I 
will vote for it, but should regret it, be 
cause it evades the main question. But 
even as a substantive Resolution 
following this Motion, it may be 
of benefit, although I doubt very 
much whether anyone could move 
such a Resolution except by way 
of Amendment. I doubt very much 
whether anyone would propose that be 
cause certain members of the Church 
evinced a spirit of lawlessness that all 
the clergy should be treated in a par- 
ticular way. It seems clearly more to 
the point to say that as a large number 
of men, through their representatives, 
have said that they will not obey the 
law as declared by the courts, we should 
Insist that unless the responsible 


Minister is satisfied that they will obey 
the law so declared they shall not be 
recommended to Her Majesty for any 
permanent office whatever. 


*Cotonst SANDYS (Lancs., Bootle) : 
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has been so ably proposed by my honour- 
able Friend, I shall preface the few re- 
marks I am going to make by saying 
that the honour of seconding this Motion 
has only been conferred upon me since 
I came down to the House this after- 
noon, and therefore, my seconding of 
what has been said must be taken in the 
light more or less of the few remarks 
expressing my concurrence in what the 
honourable Member has stated to the 
House rather than as a set speech upon 
an important subject. Now, I will first of 
all state that my reason for consenting 
to support the honourable Member who 
has just spoken is mainly because | 
agree with him that the object of mem- 
bers of the Church of England should 
be to maintain the Protestant Reforma- 
tion Settlement, and I speak in that 
sense, from that standpoint, and from 
no other. All those who are in the 
Church of England, and who take 
their position upon grounds contrary to 
the Reformation Settlement are, ro 


doubt, fully entitled to hold the 
views to which they lay claim. 
We live in a free country, and 


every man has a right to his own 
opinion; but where you have laws laid 
down for the guidance of the Church, 
those who refuse to obey them have 
clearly but one logical course open to 
them, and that is to go out of the Estab- 
lishment to whose laws they are unabie 
to conform. Therefore, in any remarks 
which I shall make, they will be on the 
grounds that we take the Church of 
England es established at the Reforma- 
tion to be the Church of this country, 
and that none other is so. Now, in his 
remarks, the honourable Member who 
moved this Motion rendered to us in 
this House, and, I think, to the whole 
country, a great service in very clearly 
marking out the ground upon which we 
should conduct* this discussion. It is 
always an advantage, when taiking upon 
an important subject, to have the ground 
upon which we are to move clearly 
fenced off and defined, so that we know 
what we are to deal with, and the re- 
marks of the honourable Member for 
Walsall tended to show that what we 
are contending against is the refusal 
by a large body of clergymen cf 
the Church of England to obey the 
decision of the courts of this country 
in what the English Church Union de 
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very carefully that the honourable Mem- 
ber asked what were spiritual matters, 
and who are spiritual persons? I confess 
that I should also like to have a satis- 
factory answer to that question, because 
it is widely believed that the Church of 
England recognises two orders, and two 
orders alone, as comprising her Body— 
namely, the clergy and the laity, and 
both possessing equal rights therein. 
But from the English Church Union 
we hear everything about the rights and 
claims of the clergy, but we hear nothing 
whatever of the rights of the laity, and, 
in point of fact, I have been informed 
by lawyers that from a purely legal point 
of view the rights of the laity in the 
Church of England are practically non- 
existent, that is as against the rights 
of the clergy. There are a_ cer- 
tain number of rights which have been 
created by custom, but they would be 
somewhat difficult to define by law. I 
trust that_in future legislation this omis- 
sion will be remedied, but I hope that this 
House will not occupy its time at pre- 
sent by attempting to legislate upon this 
subject. We trust that in future legis- 
lation the rights of the laity in the 
Church of England, whose power is co- 
ordinate with that of the clergy, will be 
clearly and unmistakably defined, and 
the remarks of my honourable Friend, 
the mover of this Motion, have shown 
very clearly that something of that sort 
will probably be found desirable. Now, 
we are face to face with this position, 
that the leader of the clerical opposition 
has taken up the ground of avowing a 
spirit of lawlessness, and also defying 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
the realm. We are here face to 
face with a great constitutional 
question. From a very early period in 
the history of this country there has 
been this struggle on the part of the 
clergy, but it was when the Church was 
Roman Catholic, and from that period 
to the days of the English Church Union 
the same question has been revived— 
frequently in earlier days—as to the 
supremacy of the clergy of the Church of 
the land with regard to the jurisdiction 
of the lay courts in reference to them 
and over the Church to which they belong. 
This is no new question that we are 
brought face to face with, for if you refer 
back to the annals of Parliament, to the 
earlier days of our Constitution, you will 
find that their enactments for the time 
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being, at any rate, effectually put a stop 
to this claim oa the part of the clergy, 
and that claim, having now been revived 
in its old bare-faced arrogance, the 
clergy of this country, for some unknown 
reason, are setting themselves against 
the decision of the courts’ with 
this old and often refuted form of 
error, which cannot be substantiated, 
and which has been defeated over 
and over again by the legislation of this 
House. I trust, therefore, that the 
House of Commons, acting on prece- 
dents, to which I have referred, will not 
shrink from giving a clear expression of 
its opinion upon this very definite issue 
contained in the Motion of the honourable 
Member for Walsall. As he stated, inthe 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, Parliament has already in- 
terfered in the administration of the 
law of the Church, and has de 
cided what should or should not be done 
with reference to its ritual, ceremonies 
and laws. I put aside the question of 
doctrine, because that is a matter which 
does not interfere at the present time, 
and it not before us; but I recollect very 
clearly the time when the last revision 
of the Prayer Book took place by the 
House of Commons, for I have a fac- 
simile of the Book itself, which I 
believe to be now in the _ library 
of another place, where all the 
corrections which were made _ when 
the House of Commons sanctioned the 
alterations were photographed under the 
direction of the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—the corrections are made in pen 


and ink, and both the corrections 
and erasures can be seen i 
the fac-simile photographs from 


that copy. That was done by order 
of the House of Commons dealing with 
the test of the Prayer Book itself. Surely 
what the House of Commons did then 
it is still competent to do at the present 
time, and honourable Members need not 
shrink from doing the same thing 
again when the proper time arrives. 
My honourable Friend’s point was that 
promotion should not be given to cler- 
gymen unless they satisfied the Minister 
of the Crown, who had the distribution 
of the patronage of the Church, that 
they would obey in letter as well as m 
snirit the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land and its laws as understood by men 
of common-sense and ordinary judgment. 
What has happened? Heretofore cler- 
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gymen, apparently, have entered the 
Church under conditions which are 
clearly understood by most people, under 
which they undertake to accept and obey 
the laws of the Church, and they sign to 
their acceptance thereof. They take their 
ordination vows and promise to obey, 
but shortly after they enter the Church 
they appear to move heaven and earth 
to try and evade their responsibilities 
to those laws which they have just 
bound themselves over to obey. In any 
other public body but the Church, would 
such a state of things be tolerated for 
one moment? Is it possible to conceive 
in any branch of the public service that 
a man would enter, assert his acceptance 
of the conditions of that service, and 
then set to work and evade those condi- 
tions in every possible way. I am sorry 
to say that this is so in the Church of 
England, and there exists a large body 
of responsible, clever, and earnest-minded 
men who think it right to act in this 
underhand and sophistical way. We hear 
in this House a good deal to the effect 
that we are accustomed to deal with 
things on common-sense principles, but 
as I understand the matter, it seems 
clear that common sense is equally 
applicable to matters of _ religion, 
as it is to those applying to everyday 
conduct in life, and in judging matters 
affecting the Church of England, and of 
the obedience of the clergy to the laws 
and the canons which they sign at their 
ordination, we may apply the ordinary 
rules of common sense, and such intel- 
lect as is given to us for the purpose. 
We may be sure that if we apply this 
justly and fairly we shall arrive at a cor- 
rect conclusion and a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the matter before us. What is 
the case with regard to the position as 
acknowledged by Lord Halifax in what I 
must characterise as the somewhat impu- 
dent memorandum which has been sent 
round to Members of the House? I re- 
gard it as trifling with the intelligence 
of Members of this House that any 
member of the Church of England 
should have sent such a memo- 
randum to us. It is what I might 
call the concentrated spirit of lawless- 
ness ; it is a rebellion against the consti- 
tuted authorities of the land. We have 
put no pressure upon these gentlemen of 
the English Church Union to obey the 
laws of the Church. They came in 
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willing to undertake the responsibility 
of a certain office and to obey the rules 
and conditions attaching thereto. But 
now, after having accepted them, they 
wish to fling the rules and conditions cn 
one side and place their own interpreta- 
tions upon them. They do not wish 
to obey even the Pope (whom 
they ought to obey, if they are logical), 
but each one sets himself up as his own 
Pope, and declares that Parliament is 
an authority which cannot be accepted 
in this matter. They declare that courts 
of law are of no avail in the matter and 
that they alone are to choose their own 
court, and each one of them is to judge 
his own case, should his own court de- 
cide against him. I do not propose, Mr. 
Speaker, to carry this matter any fur- 
ther at the present time. I do not think 
that I have in any sense exaggerated the 
position. Perhaps I may be pardoned 
for saying that when I saw the Motion 
on the Paper I was rather sorry, because 
I see that on the 10th of May a Bill is 
going to be brought forward dealing with 
the whole question, and I believe that I 
am to have the honour of seconding 
the Bill when it is brought forward 
in this House for Second Reading. 
Therefore I will not now trouble 
the House with any further remarks 
upon this subject. I entirely agree with 
the position taken up by my honour- 
able Friend, which I think is both 
logical and right, and, if I may venture 
to say so, I think the House will do well 
to support his Motion. I most heartily 
support the Resolution which has been 
brought forward by my honourable 
Friend. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘shown,’ in 
line 2, to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words ‘by certain members of the 
Church of England, and confidently hopes 
that the Ministers of the Crown will not 
recommend any clergyman for ecclesiastical 
preferment unless they are satisfied that he 
will loyally obey the Bishops and the Prayer 
Book.’”—(Mr. Samuel Hoare.) 


Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich): I am 
sorry to find myself not in agree 
ment with my two honourable Friends 
upon this occasion. Although I cannot 
agree with the Motion put forward by 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Walsall, I can cay that I do very cordially 
agree with a great deal of what he said, 
and with many points upon which he 
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touched. I am sure that if I do disagree|say at once that I think that memorial 
with him in this respect, there is|has been most unfortunate, not only in 


one thing upon which we are both 
probably agreed, and that is that 
in the proceedings of this evening 
nothing should be done to injure that 
Church the development of which we 
both have at heart, and of which we are 
attached members, and if my honourable 
Friend has thought it right to take one 
course for the good of the Church he will 
give me credit for taking the course I 
do, and believe that I am actuated in 
the course I am taking by the same 
good motive. I have felt a great diffi- 
culty ever since I saw the Motion of my 
honourable Friend on the Paper of this 
House. Everyone, I think, will realise 
that at the present time there are great 
and serious difficulties in our Church, but 
we must remember, after all, that while 
those difficulties are discussed often, per- 
haps generally, by members of the 
Church who occupy a somewhat extreme 
position either on one side or the other, 
that after all the safety and well-being 
of the Church must depend upon the 
great mass of moderate Churchmen who 
have not closely associated themselves 
either with one party or the other, but 
who have been content as Churchmen— 
and perhaps humble Churchmen—to do 
what they could for the good of that 
Church without entering into con- 
troversies which are before us. That is 
the case with myself, and I hope by the 
course I am taking that it will not be 
thought that our anxiety for the good of 
the Church has been shown in any less 
degree than has been shown by 'those 
honourable Members who have taken 
pari this discussion. We have 
watched this controversy with the deep- 
est anxiety, and we have realised that 
this is 2 time when all Churchmen shouid 
think seriously for themselves ; when all 
Churchmen should act, and if they take 
no part in the controversy in the news- 
papers, at any rate they should do their 
utmost, and all that lies within their 
power not to widen the differences, not 
to increase our difficulties, but to en- 
deavour to see if it is not possible to 
lessen those difficulties, and smooth 
them away with a view to arriving at a 
settlement. Now, my honourable 
Friend has based his Motion to-day upon 
what I think is the very unfortunate 
memorial of a large section of vur Church 
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what is contained in it, but also in the 
manner in which it was issued, and the 
time at which it was issued. We almost 
forget, because the time passes so quickly, 
that it is scarcely nine months since this 
controversy on the affairs of the Church 
was first taken up seriously in the Press. 
It is only within the last few months that 
we have fully realised the gravity of the 
question, and yet I would say at once 
that as a Churchman I rejoice to see 
what progress has been made during 
those few months to settle some of the 
greatest difficulties which have ever been 
brought before us which have been in- 
volved in this controversy. My honour- 
able Friend alluded, and alluded rightly, 
to the fact—and I am ready to support 
him in his view—that tae Debates in 
this House and the letters in the papers 
had awakened the whole Church, includ- 


ing the highest dignitaries in the 
Church. But let this House for a 


moment consider what steps the Bishops 
have taken in the matter. I believe I 
am right in saying that in every diocese 
—almost, if not in every diocese—com- 
munications have passed between the 
Bishops and those clergymen whom the 
Bishops were satisfied were not acting 
up to their duties, or were carrying out 
extreme services which were not in 
accordance with the Prayer Book. I 
think I am right in saying that in 
scarcely any instance, so far as I have 
seen, have those communications been 
received with any other feeling than that 
of a desire to meet the counsels of the 
Bishops. Our newspapers tell us day 
by day that which we can only find in 
newspapers, how this and that extreme 
member of the English Church Union 
have given up certain services in which 
they firmly believed and have given up 
a ritual to which they attached the great- 
est importance. I have not myself seen 
any instance where there has been & 
direct refusal to listen to the counsels of 
the Bishops in this matter. I have 
seen also, and we all know it is a fact, 
that where communications have passed 
with other members of the Church who 
do not belong to the English Church 
Union that they too have, I believe, 
readily made those alterations in their 
services which the Bishops counselled 
them to make. It is quite true that we 





called the English Church Union. I will 
Mr. S. Hoare. 
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these difficulties during the last few 
months. Then, again, the Bishops have 
considered whether or not further legis- 
lation was desirable in order to avoid 
these difficulties in the future, and the 
Bishops have decided that a Bill on the 
lines of a Bill suggested in 1888 by 
Archbishop Benson would, at any rate, 
be one worthy of the consideration of 
the Church. That Bill, I would remind 
the House, was put into shape only after 
a conference of some of our greatest 
Church authorities and some of the most 
valued men we could select in the 
Church. That Bill has not been con- 
sidered by Convocation and has not yet 
been introduced into the other House of 
Parliament. The Archbishop has told 
us that he was strongly impressed with 
the idea that legislation should be 
carried out, if it had to be carried out, 
with the utmost thought and care, and 
in no hasty way, nor in any spirit of 
temper. That Bill I believe all of us 
will own might be of great advantage 
to the Church, and I believe it is a Bill 
that could be amended still further, and 
one which would make the clergy more 
in harmony with the views of the various 
sections of the Church. The two Arch- 
bishops have met together, and they 
have proposed to hold an Appeal Com- 
mittee, or an Appeal Court—I would 
prefer to call it an Appeal Court—to 
hear appeals where the Bishops and clergy 
are unable to settle their differences. 
Now, I attach the very greatest impor- 
tance to the law made by the Arch- 
bishops. I look upon this question as a 
Churchman, and not, perhaps, as my 
honourable Friend does, who is s9 well 
acquainted with the law. As a Church- 
man, I shall look upon the decision of 
the Archbishops as decisions that we 
ought to consider in the same light that 
we should consider the decisions of any 
other court. I think I shall be able to 
show a little later on that if this court 
only possess the confidence of the clergy 
and the laity of this country a great 
many of our difficulties will be removed 
and a great deal of those matters which 
now cause us trouble will be settled. I 
am quite prepared to own with my 
honourable Friend that the memorial of 
the English Church Union has placed 
moderate Churchmen in a very difficult 
position. I do not deny the difficulties, 
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our Church as much as they do, and we 
desire to be as loyal to that Church as 
they do. But when we see one impor- 
tant section issuing at this unfortunate 
time a manifesto containing most con- 
troversial points, and not ready to listen 
to any discussion, and as it were making 
the law for the Church themselves, I con- 
fess that that memorial has been not 
only ill-timed, but I think also very ill- 
advised. But, as I have said before, 
some progress has been made, and some 
attempt is being made to meet those very 
difficulties which the English Church 
Union have put forward, and just at the 
very time when we were so engaged, and 
when some real progress was being made, 
I think it was extremely unfortunate for 
the sake of the old Church that the 
English Church Union should have 
issued to every member of the two 
Houses of Parliament a memorial which 
could not but give rise to fresh disputes, 
and which could not but reopen in a 
still more acute form those questions 
which we as Churchmen were longing to 
see settled. My honourable Friend will 
probably ask me why I cannot agree at 
once with the first part of his Motion. 
Now, I cannot do so, for although I am 
ready to own that the action of 
the English Church Union has been 
unfortunate and is an action with 
which I entirely disagree, as a Church- 
man I cannot so easily lay aside that 
which my honourable Friend alluded to 
as a fact, namely, that there are other 
sections in the Church where there is 
a want of discipline and a want of obedi- 
ence to the Bishops. I feel, therefore, 
that if this House were to pass this 
Motion it would be doing a very serious 
thing, for I know not whether the House 
has been asked in recent years to do such 
a thing. If we pass a Motion expressing 
our disapproval of lawlessness in the 
Church, let us, as Churchmen, pass a 
Motion which embraces the whole of 
our Church, so that on the records of 
this House there may be a Motion which 
applies to the whole of the Church, and not 
to this or that portion of it. Let us lay 
it down that the House of Commons by 
s Motion which it has passed has deter- 
mined that there should not be lawless- 
ness in the Church in whatever section 
such lawlessness may appear, and do not 
let us apply the Motion to that one par- 
ticular section of the Church which has 
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House to-day. To-day it is the English 
Church Union, but it has sometimes 
been the Broad Church Party, and it 
sometimes may be other parties in the 
Church who are to blame. Therefore, 
I think this House will be better ad- 
vised if we are to pass a Motion, and if 
it is considered that such a Motion is 
desirable, then let it be one which will 
act for all time, and act for all the diffi- 
culties which may occur in any part or 
section of the Church. My honourable 
Friend expresses himself with reference 
to this matter, and said that he believed 
that there was a want of discipline in 
other sections of the Church, but that 
in this particular instance it was a 
marked want of discipline, and he 
thought that if we passed our condem- 
nation of this marked instance we might 
do good in other cases. In this agita- 
tion which has been going on all Church- 
men must have been grieved from time 
to time at seeing the way in which it 
has been carried on by certain opponents 
of the English Church Union. We have 
seen the law broken, and we have seen. 
it broken by that layman who has taken 
the most active part in the agitation, 
and I believe I am right in saying that 
not merely every Churchman, but every 
Christian and good thinking man in this 
country, has had his heart wounded by 
the action of Mr. Kensit in interfering 
with and upsetting congregations during 
the time of the most sacred service of 
the Church which they could attend. 
English Churchmen have been grieved 
when they have seen a member of their 
church and a clergyman openly defying 
from a Nonconformist pulpit his Party 
while, at the same time he is taking a 
leading part in the agitation against the 
English Church Union. If I am nothing 
else, I cannot but be an honest Church- 
man, and I realise that there is a culp- 
able neglect of discipline in many other 
portions of our Church besides that 
neglect of discipline which has been for 
the moment brought so prominently be- 
fore us which applies to the English 
Church Union. If we pass a Resolution, 
let it be a comprehensive one, so that 
once and for all time there may be re- 
corded the opinion of this House that 
lawlessness and want of disicipline in 
the Church cannot exist within the 
Church, and that it is against the 
interests not only of the Church 
but. of:. the country itself. . Now, 
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Sir, I come to the second portion of 
my right honourable Friend’s Motion, 
and that is with reference to patronage. 
I confess that unless there is a good 
precedent, 1 personally should revard 
it as a very grave mistake for the 
House to adopt it. In these days we 
must have confidence in someone. We 
must believe that there are some people 
in this country who will endeavour to 
do their duty, not merely as Church- 
men, but as citizens also. Therefore, 
Sir, while I am willing to exprese the 
hope, and the confident hope, that 
Ministers will always exercise the 
greatest caution in their Church ap- 
pointments, I should like to know 
whether the Resolution, which is 
directed against a special section of the 
Church, is to apply to every member 
of the Church. 


Mr. GEDGE: Certainly. 


Mr. S. HOARE: I am very glad to 
find that :ny honourable Friend has so 
far shown that he agrees with my view ; 
still, I must go back to the first part 
of the Motion to make good what I 
wish to say on that point, and that is, 
that assuming that the English Church 
Union have shown lawlessness and want 
of discipline, and assuming that they 
will not submit to this House, or to the 
Crown, or to any court—assuming 
everything—I should like to ask the 
House whether we are right in taking 
the course suggested by my honourable 
Friend to-day. Are we right in forming 
ourselves into an ecclesiastical court 
for the purpose of censuring the Eng- 
lish Church Union? I will say at once 
that I think we should be making a 
very great mistake. And what would 
be the result if we pass a Resolution 
like this? The result would be that 
the members of the English Church 
Union would feel that they had been 
treated in a different way from other 
members of the Church—that they were 
receiving censure because they had 
shown lawlessness, while we expressed 
no opinion as to any of the lawlessness 
in the Church, wherever it might be. 
What would be the result? They would 
feel—not to use strong words—semi- 
martyrs. .We may rest assured that 
any such treatment would probably lead 
to a great strengthening of their num- 
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bers and to increasing the differences 
between them and us. If this matter 
were pressed—and I trust it will never 
be pressed—to an extreme point, the 
Church may suffer the loss of many of its 
most devoted clergy. There are many 
men to whose views we are opposed, 
but we must give them the credit for the 
fact that they are most devoted ser- 
vants of the Church, and that they are 
doing the best they can for the people 
amongst whom they live. The Amend- 
ment which I have put on the Paper 
expresses in general terms disapproval 
of lawlessness in the Church, and in 
matters of patronage, expresses the con- 
fident hope that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
will satisfy themselves that the clergy 
they appoint to high preferment are 
prepared to obey the Bishops and the 
Prayer Book. My honourable Friend 
criticises me for not having added “and 
ecclesiastical courts.” He says himself 
that he does not believe that obedience 
to the Bishops and obedience to the 
Prayer Book would meet that which he 
would like to require from the English 
Church Union. I think that if anyone 
ready ‘the Ordination Service of our 
priests, or the Consecration Service of 
our Bishops, and will study the solemn 
oath that they take, he will see that 
obedience to the Prayer Book and the 
Bishops ought to render ecclesiastical 
courts practically unnecessary, except 
in very few cases. Now, Sir, I have no 
desire to weary this House, but I do 
ask it very seriously indeed to pause 
before they pass a Resolution directed 
against one body in our Church. I 
would ask them, without going too far 
back into history, to realise what has 
taken place in other agitations of the 
same character. I would ask them to 
consider whether in every case during 
the last 200 years, where there has been 
an agitation against. one’ section’ of the 
Church, 
proved to be a wise and désirable one, 

will only, trouble, the-.House ‘by ‘re- 
minding honourable Members of . one 
incident. The. present state -of | our 
Church is sometimes traced ‘to what is 
called the Oxford Movement. I would ask 
you to carry your recollection. back to 
an earlier Oxford’ Movement—to 1727, 
when three undergraduates—John Wes- 
ley; of Lincoln, Charles Wesley, of 
Christ Chtirok,) wrid‘'Géorge Whitefield, 
of. Pembrokei4uipressed:-> with the 
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neglect of the Services of the Church, 
started the Methodist Movement. May 
I remind you of what John Wesley, in 
his own words, said 1— 


“Soon after we all agreed to communicate 

as often as we could, which was then once a 
week, at Christ Church. In April 1732 Mr. 
Clayton, of Brasenose College, began to mect 
with us. It was by his advice that we began 
to observe the Fasts of the ancient Church 
every Wednesday and Friday. This was the 
beginning of the Methodist Society.” 
Now, Sir, I allude to this early 
Oxford movement, in order that I may 
remind the House of how they are 
treated by the Church. I think it will 
be agreed that they were treated very 
much in the same way as the Members 
of the English Church Union have beer 
treated during the last few months. Let 
me first remind you that their special 
duty and special determination was to 
attend the services and the celebrations 
of the Holy Communion. This is what 
was said of them— 


“It was commonly reported that John 
Wesley was a Papist, if not a Jesuit; that he 
kept Popish priests in his houses; nay, it was 
beyond dispute that he received large re- 
mittances from Spain in order to make a party 
among the poor, and when the Spaniards 
landed he was to join them with 20,000 men.” 


This remark about the early Christians 
almost reminds me of a remark made by 
an honourable Member opposite in a 
Church Debate, when he hinted that some 
believed that foreign money was brought 
over for the present Church controversy. 
I should like to remind my honourable 
Friend the Mover of the Resolution of 
the reception John Wesley got at Wal- 
sall, the constituency he so well repre- 
sents, when he went to get the protec- 
tion of the magistrates— 


“It was about 7 when they (Wesley and his 


. friends) arrived, and the. magistrate sent . out 


word he was in bed, and could netsbe; spakén 
with.” 


They intended. to make their way hothe 


“The ery had arisen in Walsall that Wesley 
was there. “His friends were presently over: 
powered,’ and lie was Teft itr ‘the ‘hands’ of°a 
rabble. too infuriated:to-hear him speaks 2.t ix 
He made a stand, however, ;at a .door,,.and 
asked if they would hear-him; speak... Many 
cried out ‘ No, ho! ‘Knock his brains out ? 
“Down With hint? © ‘ Killhimatonte ?" A 
more “atrocious exclamation was: uttered 9 by 
one or two wretches, ‘I almest, tremble,’ said 
Wesley, “to ‘relate it,” ‘Crucify the dog; 
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crucifyshim?”’ 1: Desay a: 
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Well, Mr. Speaker, we know what was 
the result of the agitation. We know 
that it did not lead to a great accession 
to the Romish Church. Churchmen know 
—and kpow with the deepest regret— 
that it led to a great secession of grand 
sunnorters of our Church, of men we 
could ill afford to lose, and whom we 
should be glad, and indeed rejoice, to see 
once more in the Church. Now, Sir, 
bearing this in mind, I hope the House 
will not by resolution attack one body 
of Christians. I have not alluded to 
the more historical points—these will 
probably be dealt with later in the De- 
bate—but no Englishman, be he Church- 
man or Nonconformist, can read the his- 
tory of our Church without feeling justly 
proud of the glorious work it has done, 
and I hope that any action taken to-day 
will not be an attack on any section, 
but that we shall show that laity and 
clergy are opposed to any spirit of law- 
lessness and want of discipline. I must 
apologise, Mr. Speaker, for detaining the 
House so long, but it is a matter upon 
which I, with many others, feel warnily. 
As Churchmen we have a heavy respon- 
sibility upon our shoulders. Too much 
has been done to widen differences, and 
we long to see these differences in some 
way reduced. I appeal to any member 
of the English Church Union, should 
any such be present, to think earnestly 
of his position as a member of the 
Church with a determination to join with 
others in adherence to the great Refor- 
mation settlement and in upholding the 
great traditions of our Church. I am 
confident that the English people will 
never admit compulsory” confession 
among the doctrines of the Church of 
England. In the firm belief that the 
Church in the future will be as in the 
past a great blessing to the country, I 
move the Amendment of which I have 
given notice. 


Mr. THORNTON (Clapham): I second 
the Amendment, because I think a 
general statement that the House de- 
plores the spirit of lawlessness shown by 
some of the clergy is preferable to a sole 
attack on the English Church Union, 
whose leader has undoubtedly talked of 
disobeying the Bishop in certain con- 
tingencies, and spoken as if he rejected 
the authority of Parliament over the 
Church. It follows that if the term 
“lawlessness” is used in the Amend- 
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ment it will cover conduct such as this 
without confining the condemnation to 
a special section of Churchmen when 
others have also erred in the same direc- 
tion. I know of men of High Church 
opinions who joined the English Church 
Union years ago, and had no idea of 
defying the Bishops or Parliament, and 
they would be less likely to embrace 
extreme doctrines if the Amendment of 
the honourable Member for Norwich was 
carried than if the Motion of the hon- 
ourable Member for Walsall gained a 
majority. I speak as an old-fashioned 
Protestant Churchman, who believes 
that the Compromise of 1559 contained 
the kernel of all that is known in the 
term Church of England. There is alike 
historic continuity and Protestant truth 
contained in that settlement. Lord Bur- 
leigh and Archbishop Parker had to deal 
with the very same parties and face 
similar difficulties to those which con- 
front Archbishop Temple and _ Lord 
Salisbury at the present time. Hence 
it is that I have endeavoured to 
move a Resolution which enjoins the 
faithful observance of this famous his- 
torical settlement, but have given way to 
the Amendment I am seconding, which, 
in calling on the clergy to obey the 
Bishops and the Prayer Book, requires 
that they should do the self-same things. 
I deprecate the tendency in certain 
Church societies to assume that no crisis 
exists, whereas, in my opinion, it will 
tax the statesmanship of all parties to 
deal with the present difficulties. I can- 
not agree with those who desire to alter 
the Prayer Book, but hope that the pre- 
sent expansion, warranted by the Thirty- 
nine Articles, will be retained. It is satis- 
factory to see a union of Churchmen of 
all parties on the platforms of the Church 
Missionary Society during their Cen- 
tenary, now in progress. I believe that 
the improvement in law and order which 
the Bishops have already brought about 
will increase under such influences a8 
these, and in conclusion I would express 
the hope that Her Majesty’s Government, 
speaking by the mouth of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, will make an announce- 
ment calculated to calm the anxieties of 
the nation, and ensure the maintenance 
of a Protestant but comprehensive 
national Church. 

*Toe FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): It is certainly inevitable and prob- 
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ably right that when a question is 
deeply agitating the minds of communi- 
ties out of doors, some echo of their 
feelings should be heard, some attempt 
to deal with the controversy in which 
they are interested should be made 
within these walls; but, Sir, I 
confess that it is with shrinking, 
and almost with dislike, thet I find 
myself compelled to take part now, not 
for the first, second, or third time, in 
these Debates, because I am deeply con- 
scious that in these ecclesiastical disputes 
the desire of too many of the contending 
parties is not to see how far they can 
arrive at a common understanding, but 
how this or that word, uttered, it may 
be, without due consideration or 
the requisite qualifications, may be 
twisted in such a sense as to 
aggravate instead of allaying the in- 
evitable bitterness of controversy. I 
must congratulate both my bonourable 
Friend who moved the original Resolu- 
tion, and my honourable Friend who 
moved the Amendment to that Resolu- 
tion, on the anxious care they have 
shown, while clearly expressing their 
own convictions, to say nothing which 
would unnecessarily wound the feelings 
or conscience of any from whom they 
may differ; and, in the few words I am 
about to address to the House, I shail 
endeavour, as far as may be, to 
follow the example which they have so 
well set. I may, perhaps, briefly say, 
on the subject of the comparative merits 
of the Resolution and the Amendment 
to the Resolution that, while I 
thoroughly understand, and sympathise 
with, the views the honourable Mem- 
ber for Walsall has ably put be- 
fore us, I greatly prefer—if the House 
of Commons desires to express an 
opinion, and perhaps it ought to express 
an opinion, on the spirit of lawlessness 
now unfortunately existing in certain 
sections of the Church—that the expres- 
sion of opinion should stand in our 
records in the form suggested in the 
Amendment rather than in that of the 
Resolution. I prefer the Amendment 
for more than one reason—in the 
first place, because I think it is 
a pity we should censure by name 
any particular association either of 
Churchmen or of any other section of 
the community. My honourable Friend 
says that the English Church Union have 
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thrown down a challenge to this House, - 
and that we are bound to take it up. 
I do not agree with this principle. 
I think it is not for the dignity of the 
House that it should think itself bound 
to pass a Resolution whenever some 
course to which the majority of our 
Members object is taken by an entirely 
extraneous body. I venture also to 
point out to my honourable Friend 
that the terms of his Motion as regards 
the English Church Union are open to a 
further objection. A Resolution passed 
in those terms has about it all the air of 
persecution, while it is not persecution 
that hurts anybody. Now, Sir, I am 
against persecution in all its forms. But 
if we are to persecute, let us persecute to 
some purpose. If we are to make an attack 
upon any body of persons of a kind 
which can be described as persecution, 
let that attack be an effectual attack. 
Let it not take the shadowy and unsub- 
stantial form of an abstract Resolution. 
Remember that while this House is, in 
one sense, almost omnipotent—at all 
events for many purposes—while it can 
practically make and unmake Ministries 
and Governments, when it simply con- 
tents itself by passing an abstract Reso- 
lution on a Tuesday afternoon, it may 
be well occupied or ill occupied, but it 
is not, at all events, more effectively oc- 
cupied than any other debating society. 
The Resolution—I do not care how it is 
framed, whether in language more strin- 
gent than my honourable Friend has 
adopted or not—would be perfectly in- 
effectual to alter the action or affect the 
course of conduct of any person outside 
these walls. I go even further, and say 
that by our constitutional practice, whilst 
Ministers may depend on a Vote of the 
House, and do so depend, they are not 
bound by a Resolution passed under the 
circumstances to which I have referred. 
My honourable Friend says that if the 
Resolution were passed, not only would 
the present Government be bound, but 
also their successors. My honourable 
Friend is mistaken. Governments are 
not bound by these abstract Resolutions 
of the House of Commons, and I have at 
this moment in my mind a very perti- 
nent case which will probably be within 
the recollection of some right honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite, when the House 
of Commons passed a Resolution with 
regard to the Executive action of the 
Government, and within a few weeks 
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that Government deliberately ignored the 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
and acted in a precisely contrary sense. 
It is always open to the House of Com- 
mons to pass a vote of censure on 
Ministers, but until such vote of censure 
is passed, an abstract Resolution of the 
House of Commons does not bind the 
Government of the day, and still less 
their successors. In addition ‘to these 
reasons there is the further objection to 
the Resolution—that it does not cover 
the whole ground. _ This House objects, 
and rightly objects, to lawlessness in 
the Church, but it does not object to it 
more in the case of the English Church 
Union than in the case of any other 
body. In passing, therefore, this Resolu- 
tion we should only weaken such moral 
authority as we may possess by restrict- 
ing the terms of our decision in the 
manner my honourable Friend _pro- 
poses. For these reasons I shall 
certainly vote for the Amendment, and 
I have some hopes that perhaps my hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for Walsall 
will himself see that there is force in the 
objections which have been raised, and, 
as he has expressed his own concurrence 
in the Amendment, he may not press 
his Resolution to a division, but may be 
contented with what I hope will be a 
unanimous decision on the part of the 
House in favour of the Amendment of 
the honourable Member for Norfolk. 
Turning now from the special points 
raised by the terms of the Resolution, 
let me touch on the general question to 
which it refers. And I will begin by re- 
peating what I have said on other oc- 
casions—namely, that the danger which 
the English Church is now incurring, and 
the divisions from which it is suffering, 
are not questions merely, or even prin- 
cipally, of technical obedience to the 
law ; they are questions of loyalty to an 
institution. It is for this reason that I 
do not believe any effectual remedy can 
be found for our present troubles by 
merely increasing the stringency cf 
existing remedies against lawlessness. It 
is for this reason that I so deeply deplore 
the recent enunciation of policy by cer- 
tain members of the English Church 
Union. Of the many criticisms which 
have been passed upon this document, 
the one which is at once the most de- 
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served and the most damaging is that 
it enunciates principles wholly incon- 
sistent with loyalty to the Church of 
which its framers are members. Let 
the House note that I refrain from going 
beyond this statement. I do not say, 
for instance, that these gentlemen are 
guilty of what is commonly called 
Romanising. I do not use that phrase be- 
cause I understand that they have them- 
selves asserted that they do not agree 
with the defined doctrines of the Roman 
Church, that they do not agree 
in all points with its discipline or 
ritual, and that they are not pre- 
pared to accept the principles of Papal 
supremacy. Therefore, Sir, I do not 
charge them with Romanising, but I do 
charge them with a desire so to alter, 
both in its forms and in its spirit, the 
traditional character of the Church to 
which they belong as to make it prac- 
tically unrecognisable by its most 
distinguished and most loyal sons for 
three centuries, and I hold that this 
desire, however honourable in _ its 
motives, however disinterested—and 1 
believe it to be both honourable and 
disinterested-——is not consistent with 
loyalty to the Church of England. Now, 
Sir, I have often asked myself why it is 
that the great body of the High Church 
Party, who are undoubtedly loyal to the 
Church, who undoubtedly have their 
legitimate place within its fold, have not 
frankly joined with other moderate 
sections in the Church and openly 
dissociated themselves from the school 
of thought which I have ventured to 
indict in language perhaps strong, but 
certainly not stronger, in my judgment, 
than the facts of the case warrant. I 
believe the reason is that, in addition 
to their distinctive doctrines (on which 
I shall have more to say in a moment), 
the English Church Union have cham- 
pioned with great force two important 
doctrines from which I, at. all events, 
do not dissent, and which, properly 
interpreted, I think are not only religious 
truths, but I had almost said re- 
ligious truisms. One of these is that the 
members of the English Church belong 
not only to the English Church, but to 
the Church Universal; and the other is 
that the English Church, though it be 
an established Church, nevertheless has, 
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and ought to have, a spiritual indepen- 
dence of its own. These are two 
principles which I do not believe are 
denied by any important section of 
opinion in or out of the Church. I have 
heard certain individuals described as 
Erastians, and there may be Erastians 
among us. But there is no school of 
Erastianism among us. I _ believe 
there is no large body of educated 
opinion worth considering, which does 
not recognise, as certainly I recognise, 
that for any religious community to re- 
gard itself as a mere Department of the 
State—a religious branch, as it were, of 
the Civil Service—is to abandon all hope 
of spiritual growth, and.to expose itself 
unprotected to the most deadening of 
unspiritual influences. -But personally 
I am quite ready to go further. I am 
one of those who have always desired 
to see greater spiritual autonomy given 
to the English Church. It may be that 
being a Scotchman, living in Scotland, 
and seeing how the Established Church 
of Scotland is constituted and how it 
works, I am prejudiced in favour of 
giving to the sister Established Church 
those liberties which the Scotch Estab- 
lished Church enjoys in such full measure. 
I do not, therefore, share the admiration 
which my honourable Friend the mover 
of the Motion professes for the Privy 
Council, though that is a question which, 
for obvious reasons, I forbear from dis- 
cussing at the present moment. But if 


there are grounds for desiring a reform 


of the Church of England in the direc- 
tion of giving greater autonomy to 
Convocation, and greater power to 
the laity—who are the obstacles 
to such a _ reform being pressed 
fcrward by all sections of Church opinion 
throughout the country, High, Low, 
and Broad? Sir, they are the people 
who, like Lord Halifax, and those who 
follow Lord Halifax, make no secret of 
the fact that they regard the history of 
the Church of England for the.last three 
centuries as an unprofitable parenthesis 
in the history of the Church Universal, 
and who frankly admit that they 
would like to see the ritual of the 
Church modified in a sense which would 
bring it, if not into absolute conformity, 
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at any rate, into very close agreement, 
with the ritual which existed in the 
Church of Rome in the immediate pre- 
Reformation days. I think I am not 
distorting the sense of the English 
Church Union declaration when I inter- 
pret it in the manner I have described. 
I have the document here ; it is probably 
in the recollection of the House, and I 
do not think it necessary to read the 
paragraphs to which I specially refer. 
But if those paragraphs mean anything 
they mean, in the first place, that the 
English Church has no tradition of its 
own worth consideration in the matter 
of ritual. In fact, that, I think, is 
stated in terms— 


“A Church which, prescribing a service for 
Ascension Day, has yet for long 
periods of time acquiesced in a general neglect 
of Ascension Day, has no continuous tradition 
or practice which can be annealed to as evi- 
dence of what it enjoins or forbids.” 


That is their first proposition. Their 
second proposition is that on @ priori 
grounds they are convinced that 
the Priests who at the time of 
the Reformation became the first clergy 
of the Reformed Church of England 
must have carried into the ritual of that 
Church the practices to which they had 
been accustomed while still in obedience 
to Rome. And their conclusion from 
these two allegations is, that unless a 
practice is specifically forbidden by the 
Prayer Book (they being the judges of 
which is specifically forbidden), all these 
pre-Reformation practices are not merely 
permissible but praiseworthy, and that 
the Church has no corrective tradition 
to which appeal may legitimately be made 
in such a state of things. According to 
this theory the Clergy of the Church of 
England have a kind of roving commis- 
sion to inquire into the ritual practices 
before the Reformation, and unless any 
of these practices are specially forbidden 
in terms which commend themselves as 
binding to their minds, they are at 
liberty to introduce them into their 
services, however great may be the 
revolution in the immemorial usage of 
the Church of England which is effected 
thereby. Now, Sir, a man may be 
a very honest and a very good man 
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while holding these views, but he is not, 
in my judgment, a loyal member of the 
Church of Engiand ; and those who think 
as I think, that some increased autonomy 
may well be given to the clergy and the 
laity of the Church of England, those 
who desire to see her spiritual freedom 
increased and assured, find, and must 
find, the main obstacle to the fulfilment 
of any such policy in the profound and 
not unjustifiable irritation which the 
theory I have just explained has pro- 
duced, and is producing in that great 
body of moderate opinion in this 
country, which, after all, desires to see 
the Church of England remain what it 
was in the days of Hooker, in the days 
of Butler, in the days of the great. Evan- 
gelical movement associated with the 
name of Mr. Simeon, and of the great 
High Church movement associated with 
the names of Mr. Keble and Dr. Pusey. 
Sir, the men I have mentioned held 
widely different opinions—all were loyal 
members of the Church of England—for 
all of them the ritual of that Church, as 
it has been practised from the days of 
Hooker to our own, has been sufficient ; 
and I think that a good cause cannot 
be worse served than by allowing the 
questions of spiritual autonomy, and 
the fellowship of the Universal Church 
to be, I will] not say monopolised, but 
used as the flag of a Party which desires 
evidently to transform, to revolutionise, 
and, I should say, to destroy the Church 
of which they are members. I do not 
profess myself to take a very confident, 
@ very sanguine view of the future of 
this controversy. I acknowledge that the 
more I watch its progress the more diffi- 
cult it appears to me to steer the course 
of this controversy through all the rocks 
and shoals which surround it; but if 
there be a hope—and there is a hope— 
for the future of the Established Church 
of this country, it lies, and, in my 
opinion, can only lie, in the resolute de- 
termination of all men who are sin- 
cerely loyal to the worship, the 
ritual, and the doctrines of the 
Church of England, to unite together, 
even though there be important differ- 
ences dividing them upon other 
subjects, to express their firm resolution 
that neither by one set of extremists 
nor by the other shall this great Church 
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be torn asunder. There is one class of 
the community who make no show in 
the public papers, who do not appear 
on platforms, who neither publish letters 
nor make speeches, for whom I would 
venture to plead. After all, Sir, while 
we are disputing about ecclesiastical 
matters of relatively small impor- 
tance, there are vast questions lying at 
the very root of all religion which are 
being called in doubt by those very 
far removed from the plane of contro- 
versy ‘on which we are unfortunately 
forced to dwell. Those questions press 
heavily upon the minds and consciences 
of a large body of the _ earnest 
laity of this country, and I am 
convinced that no greater injury can be 
done to the cause of religion than to 
compel them to witness from day to day 
so many ministers of religion appar- 
ently absorbed in disputes, which, com- 
pared with the subjects to which I have 
referred, are as nothing in the balance. 
I grieve to think that there is not 
merely an injury—perhaps an_irre- 
parable injury—being done to the fabric 
of the Church of England, but that there 
is an injury also being done to the whole 
cause of religion. That injury can only 
be mitigated, these dangers can only be 
met, by the frank resolve of men of all 
shades of moderate opinion to work 
together; and, though, perhaps, I have 
no title to do so, I would appeal more 
particularly to that great body of High 
Church opinion which I feel confident 
does not sympathise with the extrava- 
gances and excesses of a small but active 
school, but which has hitherto stood 
timorously aloof, afraid lest by declaring 
themselves against the extreme Ritual- 
ists they should be imperilling doctrines 
to which they attach the utmost value, 
and with which, as I have already said, 
I largely sympathise. I think this ab- 
stention most unfortunate. For their 
wishes never can have practical effect 
until they have convinced the great body 
of the laity of this country that by 
Church reform is not meant a whole- 
sale revolution of Church ritual in the 
direction of Roman practices, and that 
the Church, on whose behalf they ask 
for a larger measure of autonomy, is in 
spirit, as well as in name, identical with 
that branch of the Universal Church 
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which now for 300 years and more 
has been doing such magnificent service 


to the cause of religion in this country. 


*Mr. HARWOOD (Bolton): Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure we must all have 
been moved by the noble words which 
have just fallen from the right honour- 
able Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. The words of the First Lord 
hardly sufficiently describe the position 
in which the House of Commons finds 
itself to-day. It is not merely because 
of the public excitement outside that we 
are discussing this question, nor is it 
merely because certain persons in the 
Church have indulged in practices which 
arouse popular indignation, but I think 
the reason why the House is bound 
seriously to face the matter is this, that 
a great constitutional question has been 
raised, for this House has been called 
upon to consider the relationship in 
which it stands to one of the great in- 
stitutions of the land. I am glad, Mr. 
Speaker, that in this discussion we have 
not to take into account the character 
of people. It does not matter whether 
people are well-intentioned or vt. 
Most of the mischief of the world is 
done by well-intentioned people who 
are going wrong. Also, what we have to 
consider is not merely that the English 
Church Union is tending towards 
Romanising practices, but that a great 
body, forming a large portion of an cr- 
ganisation in this country, has chal- 
lenged us to consider in what relation- 
ship Parliament stands to the Church, 
and therefore I will confine myself to 
the constitutional question. Now, that 
constitutional question would be equally 
important whether these practices or 
this manifesto had come from the Low 
Church, or the Broad Church, or any 
other Party. We must leave out of our 
minds all considerations of Roman 
practices, and consider what is the atti- 
tude of the House of Commons, as one 
of the integral portions of the State, 
towards the Church, and when we come 
to consider that, we have to bear in 
mind that it is not a matter of mere 
theory. The Church has grown up as a 
portion of the British Constitution; it 
is the result of long historical pro- 
cesses, and we cannot properly under- 
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of the State to the Church unless we 
consider what has been that relation- 
ship through all the developments of 
history. Therefore, I venture to call 
the attention of the House to the words 
of the manifesto of the English Church 
Union, which have been quoted before 
in this Debate— 


“That we have denied, and do deny again, 
the right of the Crown or of Parliament to de- 
termine the doctrine or the discipline or the 
ceremonial of the Church.” 


Now, we are this afternoon face to face 
with a very fundamental question, and 
that question is this: Has the State the 
right to determine, or to share in d- 
termining, these things, or has it not? 
How shall we get an answer to that 
question? I think by considering what 
has been the attitude of the State to- 
wards the Church throughout the past 
ages of history, and I should like to pro- 
test in the first place against what I 
consider the exaggerated estimate that 
has been put, not only in this House, but 
in the Press, and in public utterances 
generally, upon what is called the Refor- 
mation. I venture to say that the 
Church of England never did starid to- 
wards the State of England in anything 
like such a relationship as is understood 
now when we use the term Roman 
Catholic. The idea seems to be general 
that the Roman Catholic Church has al- 
ways been the same. We know its 
proud boast Semper Hadem, but upon 
going into the matter we find that the 
Roman Catholic Church has _ been 
changed from age to age, and that the 
position and attitude of the English 
State towards that Church has been de- 
termined by the changes in that Church 
itself. It is well known that compul- 
sory confession was not insisted upon in 
the Roman Catholic Church until the 
thirteenth century, and that the 
celibacy of the clergy was not an 
article of Roman Catholic faith 
until the eleventh century. In- 
deed, two doctrines—the Immaculate 
Conception and Papal Infallibility— 
have been added quite recently. I am 
not judging these doctrines, much less 
blaming them; I am simply pointing 
out that the Roman Catholic Church 
keeps changing. This fact is probably 
a necessity—it is certainly a sign—of 
its vitality. In this way the Roman 
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age to ege, but the attitude of the State 
«fi England towards that Church has 
practically remained the sime. I ven- 
ture to say it is necessary to bear this 
in mind, that there never has been in 
England a Church of the character that 
we mean by the expression Roman 
Catholic now. I am not passing any 
cpinion, of course, on the Roman 
Catholic doctrines; I am not saying 
that these changes or developments were 
not wise, but I am saying that there 
were continual changes and develop- 
ments, and that the State of England 
and the Church of England steadily re- 
sisted those developments from age to 
age, and that the Reformation was not 
a sudden process, but was the end of a 
long process that. had been going on for 
hundreds of years. The Reformation 
was, indeed, the marching away from 
the field of battle of the troops after 
defeat in a struggle which had been 
going on for five centuries. I am more 
Protestant than the Protestants, be- 
cause I hold that for centuries before 
the Reformation England was con- 
tinually protesting against Papal claims 
to rule, and I think our English Church 
Union friends, if they would appeal to 
tradition, would find that they are not 
standing by the spirit of the Church of 
England in the true historical sense of 
the term. I should like the country to 
realise that the steady growth of the 
pretensions, if you like to call them, but 
certainly the claims, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, was steadily resisted in 
England, and that the State of England 
has always resisted these claims, and 
there has always been a National 
Church, as distinct from the Roman 
Catholic Church, as we consider it now. 
In the days of the Conquest, the Con- 
queror, who came here under Papal 
favour, asserted the fundamental prir- 
ciple that the State should insist on 
supremacy in all cases and over all 
persons ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
and this same principle has been 
asserted throughout the whole of 
English history. This resistance on the 
part of the State to growing Roman 
claims has always been supported by 
popular feeling. The Sovereigns of 
Englsnd who were popular have been 
those who resisted these claims, and the 
Sovereigns of England who have been 
unpopular have been those who yielded 
to them. Take the case of the Magna 
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Charta. What do you find? Remember, 
too, that Magna Charta was largely 
gained for the English people by the 
efforts of the heads of the Church, 
The first words of the Magna Charta 
are— 


: That the English Church shall be free and 
enjoy all her rights in their integrity, and her 
liberties uutoucned.” 


I believe that Magna Charta largely 
came to us through the yielding of King 
John to Papal claims. I believe that 
the cowardly surrender at Dover led to 
the lonely capitulation at Runnymede. 
The King had lost the national support 
because he had betrayed the national 
independence. And the same thing runs 
all through English history. We 
must remember that the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries were 
the ages of the Popes. Ail 
through these centuries the English 
State and Church resisted the Roman 
claims, and I would remind the House 
how steady and continuous that. resist- 
ance was. The Roman Church tried 
to get possession of the land of the 
country, and the State replied by 
various Statutes of Mortmain; it tried 
to get control of appointments in the 
Church, and the State replied by various 
Statutes of Provisions, which forbade ap- 
peals from the civil courts to the Pope; 
it tried to weaken the civil power in the 
land, and the State replied by various 
Statutes of Provisors; it tried to 
get independent power for itself, and 
the State replied by various Statutes 
of Premunire. These Statutes of re 
sistance were repeated and strengthened 
again and again, and mark, like 
memorials on battlefields, the whole 
panorama of English history, from the 
reign of Henry II. to that of Henry VII. 
Bishops were not appointed, nor Papal 
Bills admitted, nor Papal interference 
allowed without the approval and co 
operation of the State. Every claim 
put forward by the Pope was met by ® 
distinct act on the part of the State, 
and the Church of England acted with 
the State in resisting these claims. I 
came across some striking words in 4 
petition presented by Parliament to the 
King in the 13th year of Richard III, 
in which it is stated that— 

“The Crown of England, which hes been 


so free at all times, that it has been in sub- 
jugation to no realm, but immediately to 
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God, and no other, ought not, in anything 
touching the regality, to be submitted to the 
i.snop of Kome, nor the laws of this realm by 
him frustrated.” 


Three years afterwards all appeals to 
Rome, or even to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts in this country, were prohibited, 
and in 1395 there was a Remonstrance 
of People and Parliament, in which 
occur these remarkable words— 


“This realm of England hath never been 
until this hour, neither by the consent of our 
Lord the King, nor the Lords of Parliament, 
shall it ever be ruled or governed by the 
common law.” 


That was the fundamental principle of 
the Reformation, but it was not a new 
principle in English History; on the 
contrary, it marks its progress all 
along the ages. We pass from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which were the ages of the Popes, 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, which were the ages of the 
Kings, and all through this period 
the State power was increasing, whilst 
the Papal power was declining. When 
we speak of the relationship of the State 
to the Church, we mean the whole State, 
consisting of three constituents—the 
Sovereign, the Lords, and the Commons. 
The proportion of power held by these 
various constituents varies from time to 
time, but we are only concerned with the 
totality of that power; and in this sense 
it is correct to say that the State of 
England has never yielded its supremacy 
to the Church, and that the Church of 
England, during all the thousand years 
preceding the Reformation, was never 
ruled from Rome as the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country is ruled now. It 
was always in a large degree a National 
Church, and the State never abandoned 
its right to interfere in the sense in 
which this manifesto of the English 
Church Union asks us to abandon it now. 
I therefore say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
manifesto is unconstitutional, because 
it asserts principles which this House 
of Commons has repudiated ever since 
it was a House of Commons. I now 
turn to the words “ Determine the doc- 
trine, discipline, and ceremonial of the 
Church.” It has been pointed out that 
the term determine may be ambiguous. 
Does it mean to entirely determine? I 
think it means that the State should not 
take any part in determining these 
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things. I therefore ask the question, 
“Is it true that the State has ever 
claimed the right to take a part in de- 
termining the doctrine, the discipline, or 
the ceremonial of the Church of Eng- 
land?” I reply that the State has 
never abandoned that right. There is 
an idea that up to the Reformation there 
was one Roman Prayer Book in this 
country. On the contrary, there were 
always several Prayer Books in use, as 
the Sarum Missal, and others; now all 
these were local in origin, and there- 
fore national in character. The fact is 
that there were two distinct reforma- 
tions in England; a civil reformation 
under Henry VIII., when the State com- 
pletely asserted that civil supremacy for 
which it had been always struggling; 
and a religious reformation begun under 
Edward VI, and completed under Eliza- 
beth, when the State and Church to- 
gether agreed that the Church of Eng- 
land should be disassociated from cer- 
tain doctrines and ceremonies and prac- 
tices which had been gradually de- 
veloped in the Church of Rome. In 
every stage of this process the State 
exercised a power at least equal to that of 
the Church, and no matter of doctrine, or 
discipline, or ceremonial was determined 
without the consideration and decision 
of the State. The 42 articles—which 
became 39—were passed by the Privy 
Council, and voted upon by Parliament, 
as also were both the Prayer Books of 
Edward VI., though it is doubtful if the 
second, which is the one now in use, 
was ever even presented to Convovation. 
As to the State interfering about doc- 
trine, it is significant that the title of 
“Defender of the Faith,” still used on 
our coinage, was conferred because of a 
book on doctrine written by Henry VIII, 
perhaps not a very suitable teacher of 
religion in his character, but asserting 
a principle in his cffice. Since the Re- 
formation the State has never aban- 
doned its right to be the final court 
of appeal in determining the questions 
of doctrine, ceremonial, or discipline. In 
this it has been faithful to the whole 
trend of English history, for Canon law 
has never been recognised in this 
country, and the Church of England has 
never been allowed to be a law 
to itself as is now proposed. 
Again, as we all know, the Articles were 
not passed by any exclusively clerical 
body, and have never been interfered with 
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or altered by any clerical body. We also 
know that they were subinitted to Cecil 
and the Sovereign in Council. Take 
the history of the Prayer Book. We 
ere told that up to the time of the Refor- 
mation a Roman Catholic Prayer Book 
was used in England, and that after that 
the State and Parliament started a 
Prayer Book. Nothing of the kind. 
The Prayer Books in use in England 
from the earliest times were local 
Prayer Books. Look at the words of 
Gregory to Augustine. The Pope ad- 
vised him to get the best he could from 
all parts, but there was no general 
Prayer Book in use as a Roman Catholic 
Prayer Book and thrown over at the 
time of the Reformation. That ex- 
plains, to a certain degree, a reference 
in the speech of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. People sneer at the clergy 
at the time of the Reformation. There 
are references such as that to the Vicar 
of Bray, and it-is said that the clergy 
for the sake of the loaves and fishes 
stood by and kept their posts while a 
radical and great change was made. 
Nothing of the kind. The clergy did 
not believe there was such a radical 
change as is now represented. History 
says it was a stage in development—not 
a radical change. No new Church was 
made. The Church of England was 
never made by Parliament or ruled 
entirely by the Popes of Rome. I some- 
times think it might perhaps be well to 
revert to the days when the State 
taught doctrine as in the Book of Homi- 
lies in the days of Elizabeth. These 
were sermons composed by the State, 
and I think if the First Lord 
of the Treasury would issue another 
Book of Homilies that the churches 
would be better attended than they are 
now, and that we might find our way 
to the foundations of true belief through 
the problems of philosophic doubt. I 
have ventured to emphasise what have 
been the relations between Church and 
State in order to consider the further 
question as to what should now be such 
relations. We have never had the 
Church ruled by the State or the State 
ruled by the Church. They have been 
two institutions growing up side by side, 
Nay, more than that, they have been, as 
it were, the auricle or a ventricle of one 
heart sending blood through the national 
veins. It may be that the connection 
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should be broken, but we are not now 
discussing the question of Disestablish- 
ment. I was rather surprised the First 
Lord of the Treasury condescended to use 
the nickname Erastianism. If it means 
that the Church and State should work 
together for the good of the nation, 
I am proud to call myself an Erastian. I 
am proud to claim that title because 
I believe the connection between Church 
and State has been good in the past and 
may be good in the future. But if any 
large body of clergy follows the English 
Church Union, I am sure all sides of 
the House will agree that there can be 
only one result, and that Disestablish- 
ment. I am not a believer in that rude 
method of cutting the Gordian knot, and 
I hope the connection between Church 
and State will continue, the State not 
ruling the Church, the Church not ruling 
the State, but both workiag together to 
promote the material, religious, and 
moral welfare of the nation. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich): 
I desire to say a verv few words as to 
why I propose to support the Amend- 
ment to the Resolution rather than the 
Resolution itself. The Resolution differs 
from the Amendment in two respects. 
The Amendment has no precise mention 
of the English Church Union, and it 
leaves on one side the thorny ques 
tion of jurisdiction of the State in 
spiritual matters, and confines itself 
to a proposition on which all church- 
men are agreed—the authority of the 
Bishops. In both those respects I pre- 
fer the Amendment to the Resolution. 
I am not myself a member of the 
English Church Union, and I have never 
concealed my own feeling, and I regret 
the existence of such a society in the 
Church of England, which is in the 
nature of an inchoate schism. Such & 
society appears to me to undermine the 
idea of Church unity. If the Church is 
really in a healthy condition, we ought 
all be proud to belong to it, and not 
to any smaller division of opinion. We 
ought not to be tied down to this or that 
partisan view of the doctrine of the 
Church. We ought to be prepared to 
consider all doctrines on their Scriptural 
and ecclesiastical merits, and not with 
reference to their bearing on the High 
Church Party or the Low Church Party: 
While I regret the existence of the 
English Church Union, I regret also the 
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publication of the memorial which has 
been commented on thie evening. Thas 
memorial covers a great deal of ground 
which in substance might offer a very 
proper topic for discussion and re- 
flection, but it is conceived in a most 
unhappy spirit, and it is very unneces- 
sarily provocative and defiant in tone, 
and I cannot think that its publication 
has tended to what ought to be the 
supreme desire of Churchmen at the pre- 
sent moment—the cessation of the pre- 
sent agitation and the peace of the 
Church. But while I feel bound to say 
these things inorder that I may not 
be liable to misrepresentation in the 
matter, I feel very strongly, indeed, that 
we should act both unwisely and unjustly 
if we select the English Church Union 
for specific censure out of all the jarring 
elements which this controversy has 
called forth, and I think both as a lover 
of the peace of the Church and as disap- 
proving to a great extent of the opinions 
of the English Church Union, that if this 
Resolution were passed, the effect would 
be to rally to the flag of the English 
Church Union the whole High Church 
party. The honourable Member for 
Walsall has challenged the English 
Church Union in a way which is likely 
to excite sympathy in the minds of many 
people who do not now sympathise with 
it, by proposing a form of Parliamentary 
censure, after a long period, denuncia- 
tion which appears to me to be both 
unjust and unfair. He has selected the 
very issue about which there is more 
agreement with the English Church 
Union than on any other issue, namely, 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts. It would be said, “Here is an 
Erastian House of Commons trampling 
these people in the dust because they 
maintain what we all maintain, and the 
Privy Council is a most improper body 
to have jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
courts.” We are told the English Church 
Union is going up 1,500 a month. It. 
would go up 10,000 if. this Resolution 
were adopted. It is a very unwise step, 
as it plays into the hands of the body 
it is directed against. It is also a very 
unjust step, because in the midst of a 
controversy which has produced a great 
number of utterances, it selects one 


which is not by any means the most 
deplorable, and holds it up on a monu- 
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ment of infamy as the one thing which 
the House of Commons thinks it worth 
while to settle. I regret the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
mouth is not in his place. I would say 
in his presence, as I have to say now in 
his absence, that I think that his letters 
are much more injurious to the welfare 
of the Church and the much less seemly 
contributions to a Christian controversy 
than the memorial of the English Church 
Union. But we do not propose to censure 
the right honourable Gentleman’s letters 
or to pass a solemn Resolution saying 
that they do not tend to the peace of 
the Church or the promotion of Christian 
charity. Let us carry out a policy of 
impartial silence, and pass no solemn 
Resolution which will only excite wide- 
spread sympathy with the body against 
which it is directed. It is impossible 
for me not to say that with all the 
criticism that may legitimately be passed 
on the Ritualistic party and on the 
English Church Union, I think there is 
very grave danger that we may have 
hurried into doing them a real and sub- 
stantial injustice in that. My right hon- 
ourable Friend has invited all moderate 
Churchmen to unite, and has described 
the attitude of some of the followers of 
Lord Halifax as disloyal. I do not quite 
know to how many of the followers of 
Lord Halifax my right honourable Friend 
will extend that observation. No 
doubt, there are three or four per- 
sons in the Church of England 
who might be described with 
propriety as disloyal, but of the great 
body of Churchmen I am _ persuaded 
that the observation in the sense in 
which it is generally understood is not 
deserved. We may disagree with my 
right honourable Friend on a particular 
opinion regarding the traditions of the 
Church. I suspect myself that neither 
the view of my right honourable Friend 
nor that of Lord Halifax will stand vhe 
test of criticism. It is not disloyal, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, to 
hold a particular opinion about the 
traditions of the Church of England. 
My right honourable Friend and 
Churchmen generally believe that the 
English Church Union are mistaken on 
some point or other; they themselves 
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true attitude of the Church. That is a 


fair matter for argument, but not for 
any word implying a lower level 
morally, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: I did not use the word 
“disloyalty” in that sense. I ex- 
pressly guarded myself from in- 


cluding any moral stigma in my ob- 
servation. What I said was that the 
whole theory of the relations between 
the English branch of the universal 
Church and the Roman branch is of 
such a character as to make loyalty to 
the English Church of the last 300 years 
an impossibility. 


Lorp H. CECIL: I feel sure that 
in his own mind my right honourable 
Friend did not charge them with any- 
thing morally reprehensible, but if he 


did not make his explanation his words | 


would be generally understood as re- 
flecting on the moral character of the 
Gentlemen to whom he 
thought it right to call my right hon- 


ourable Friend’s attention to the possi-| 
expect 


bility of his being misunderstood, and 
I am glad he has made the explanation 
he has. I am myself persuaded that 
the moral character of these Gentlemen 
reaches a height which is rarely reached 
by human nature in the majority of 
cases. I hope the Amendment will be 
carried, and I hope that, by carrying 
it, we shall strengthen the hands of the 
Bishops, by whose jurisdiction alone, as 
some think, there is hope of saving the 
Church from the dangers in front of 
her. There is a great prospect of 
general acceptance on the part of the 
whole body of the High Church Party of 
the jurisdiction of the Bishops. Let us 
not interfere with that prospect of 
peace. The honourable Member for 
Walsall said the High Church Party 
were not prepared to obey the Bishops. 
So far, whatever they may have said, 
there was no formal act of disobedience. 
In a very short time the Archbishops 
will hold an inquiry and lay down their 
judgment, and an immense amount de- 
pends on how that judgment will be 
accepted. If we rush in hastily and 
Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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beeper feelings by injudicious action 
we shall very likely upset the prospect 
—now fair and hopeful—of a quiet 
acceptance of the Archbishons’ judg. 
ment. At any rate, let not disloyalty 
towards the Kishops be imputed until 
disobedience has actually occurred. It 
will then be time enough to consider 
what should be done. In the meantime 
let us join in an appeal to these Gentle- 
men, whose conscientious objections are 
very strong, to be true to the great High 
Church tradition, that Episcopacy is the 
apostolic method of government in the 
Church. I do not think that any good 
would come of any attempt to unite all 
the non-Ritualist sections of the Church 
against the Ritualists. I do not know 
if my right honourable Friend is aware 
of the kind of language used freely in 
the papers which represent the non- 
Ritualist point of view. No secret is 


the Church. 








made there that the attack is not on 
the Ritualists, but on the whole High 
Church Party. The Bishops are repro- 


| bated because they are only proposing 
referred. I'| 


to cut off a few excrescences here and 
there and are not destroying root and 
branch. It is not very reasonable to 
moderate High Churchmen to 


do anything but co-operate against 
the Party using language _ of 
that kind. They are obliged 
to do so in order to safeguard 


High Church doctrines. When the ex- 
treme non-Ritualistic schoo] of thought 
have abandoned their attacks on many 
doctrines which we hold very dear 
indeed, and have given up their habit 
of denunciations in violent language, and 
of imputing perjury and treachery, we 
may then consider how far we can co- 
operate with them to restrain the ex- 
cesses of the Ritualistic Party. Until 
then all thought of union is an absurdity, 
for I believe that the school of thought 
which is beyond comparison most 
dangerous and injurious to the Church 
of England is the extreme anti-Ritualist. 
When the attack is conducted on a 
reasonable basis then by the influence 
of a united Church all that is excessive 
in Ritualism may be restrained. I be- 
lieve that by temperate counsel and 
judicious argument, and the interchange 
of opinion a great deal may be done. 
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All that is untrue and foolish in Ritual- 
ism will be without violence or outrage 
weeded out of the Church of England, 
and I look to that temperate controversy 
as the true solution of the difficulties 
which threaten the Church. I do not 
believe that falsehood has that singular 
power of propagating itself which is at- 
tributed to it by the opponents of the 
Ritualists. If the matter is threshed 
out in friendly temperate argument we 
shall get what is good in Ritualism and 
lose what is bad, and the Church of 
England will be saved a second time the 


‘recurrence to methods which, if they 


have not all the injustice of persecution, 
have all its unwisdom—saved to carry 
on its inheritance of comprehensive 
truth in future ages, as in the past. 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
A number of the remarks of the noble 
Lord who has just spoken are cer- 
tainly in the direction of what many 
moderate men feel. They show that 
the High Church Party is desirous of 
dissociating itself from the extreme 
views of the English Church Union. I 
think there were passages in the 
speech of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and arguments used by the noble 
Lord, which distinctly bring before us 
the great issues underlying this ques- 
tion. This is not merely a question of 
restraining the Ritualistic excesses of a 
certain number of clergymen. The 
fundamental question is the question of 
the Church government in this country. 
That is the essential question. I 
listened with satisfaction to what fell 
from the First Lord of the Treasury 
with reference to the perversion of the 
doctrine, and the alteration of the whole 
character of the Church. He, however, 
qualified his statement by another 
which, I think, requires further con- 
sideration. He foreshadowed, as a solu- 
tion which might meet the views of all 
interested in this question, a change in 
the government of the Church of 


England, which would place the Church 
in its right to decide questions of ritual 
and in its power to legislate for its own 
future, in a position of greater autonomy 
and self-government than before. That 
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is a very serious statement, which 
should be very clearly and definitely 
described. The noble Lord who has 
just spoken has expressed his approval 
of the Amendment, and he therefore, 
I assume, dissociates himself from the 
last words of the Motion of the honour- 
able Member for Walsall, requiring 
obedience to the law, as declared by the 
courts which have jurisdiction on mat- 
ters ecclesiastical. The noble Lord re- 
garded with absolute discredit, and 
spoke with a certain’ amount of 
scorn, of the letters contributed 
by my right honourable Friend the 
Member for Monmouthshire. I think 
the latter * part of the speech of 
the noble Lord should convince even 
himself that he owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for West Monmouth- 
shire for having brought this contro- 
versy before the country in a manner 
calculated to draw public attention to 
the vital issues which underlie it. I 
think the right honourable Gentleman’s 
action has proved of great benefit to 
all concerned. Now, what is the present 
position? We know perfectly well that 
this declaration of the English Church 
Union is entirely due to a number of 
historical theories which have been al- 
lowed to run riot in the minds of the 
clergy and to develop themselves into 
practical action through the absolute 
neglect of the Bishops to do their duty 
in this matter. But what is our pre- 
sent position? There are several courses 
of procedure foreshadowed which are in 
contradiction of each other and require 
decisive solution. First we have the 
proposals, already introduced, of Arch- 
bishop Benson’s Bill. That Bill creates 
an ecclesiastical court for the decision of 
questions of doctrine and ritual. But it 
is to be a court which will have 
behind it a court of appeal, which 
will include a lay element, and that lay 
element is to be a Church element, as 
the members of the court must de- 
clare themselves to be Churchmen before 
they can serve. That Bill thus admits 
the civil power of the State, and it in- 
dicates that the laity, through the civil 
court, have the right to constitute the 
final court of appeal. Again, we have 
the action of the whole Bench-of Bishops 
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last autumn. The Bishops met together 
and unanimously decided to order the 
clergy within their dioceses to discon- 
tinue certain practices, and these de- 
cisions were made known by the Arch- 
bishop of York. The Bishops have thus 
identified themselves to a certain extent 
with the decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. But then, 
after that, we have the further proposal 
that the Archbishops shall constitute 
themselves into a sort of court of arbi- 
tration, a court which shall have judicial 
power to decide questions of doctrine 
and ritual as between the clergy and 
the episcopal authorities, and we have 
the suggestion of Lord Halifax that the 
decisions of the Archbishops are to be 
taken, quite without regard to the 
deeisions of the Privy Council. We 
have, therefore, a position of things 
which ought to be cleared up 
before this Debate is closed ; we 
ought to be informed what is to he 
the supreme authority to decide in these 
matters. We know perfectly well what 
the attitude of the English Church Union 
is with regard to these courts. I read 
an article the other day in_ the 
“Guardian” newspaper, which repre- 
sents the more moderate section of the 
High Church Party, which absolutely re- 
pudiated’ the whole of Archbishop 
Benson’s Bill, because it provided for 
a court containing a lay element. The 
noble Lord himself has written to the 
papers to reject the same idea. Some of 
the Bishops have taken a more liberal 
view, and have agreed that, in deciding 
these matters, the Archbishops and 
Bishops should bear in mind the de- 
cisions arrived at by the civil courts 
which represent the State and the laity 
in this matter. But the noble Lord the 
Member for Greenwich, in a letter which 
he wrote before the meeting of the 
English Church Union, referred to the 
action of the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
in suggesting that the Archbishops, in 
interpreting the Prayer Book, should 
hold themselves bound by the decisions 
of the Privy Council, and the noble 
Lord said he hoped they would do 
nothing of the kind. He argued further 
that the ritualistic party would not be 
satisfied unless the Archbishops com- 
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mitted themselves to take a wholly in- 
dependent view on these questions and 
to judge them de novo. Does not this 
raise the issue as to who shall decide 
what is to be the law of the Church, and 
what is to be the guarantee for Church- 
men that the services and doctrines of 
the Church shall be maintained at a 
certain standard? I think I have laid 
before the House sound reasons for say- 
ing that we ought to have a much clearer 
definition of the position of the Govern- 
ment with regard to this question of 
Church government than we have at the 
present time. Does the First Lord of 
the Treasury intend, by foreshadowing 
some form of autonomy of the Church, 
to give the members of the English 
Church Union, notwithstanding the 
emphatic language of condemnation in 
which he has referred to them, the 
very thing which they are claiming, and 
to concede to them spiritual courts which 
shall be omnipotent in deciding ques- 
tions of ritual and doctrine? That is 
the vital question. It is all very well 
to condemn the action of these men. 
Lord Halifax seemed to have had 
his head mystified by a number 
of historical disquisitions by Bishop 
Stubbs, of Oxford, which he very 
imperfectly understood. I ask _ the 
First Lord of the. Treasury, who has 
foreshadowed a species of autonomy for 
the Church, what does he mean by it? 
Is he going to give to the English Church 
Union what he denied to them in the 
earlier portion of his speech? Is he 
going to encourage them in demanding 
this absolute discretion for the eccle- 
siastical courts? Is he going to support 
the demand that the Bishops shall de 
cide absolutely on their own discretion 
as to questions of doctrine and ritual? 
I am not at all sure that the First Lord 
of the Treasury is aware of the scope of 
his own proposal. He seemed to say 
that it would be easy to satisfy the 
Ritualists and the wants of Churchmen, 
by placing the English Church in the 
same position as the Scottish Church. 
But it is perfectly well known that, 
while the Scottish Church has certain 
judicial powers over its members, it has 
no legislative powers in the sense that 
the English Church Union is endeavour- 
ing to import into the Church of England. 
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The “Confession of Faith” cannot be 
altered by the spiritual power of the 
Church of Scotland, or by the Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, for there is 
no right whatsoever to do that. We 
Lave had vague declamation against 
the English Church Union, a great 
-deal of which is amply deserved by tlie 
reckless and wayward course taken by 
some of the members of that Union, 
but we have not yet had any clear and 
definite statement of what the policy 
of the Government is as to the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction to be created and 
as to the final power to decide these 
questions. My friend, Canon Gore, 
whose name no one could mention with- 
out a sense of the warmest admiration 
and respect, has, in a volume of essays, 
issued last spring, on the question of 
Church government, a contribution from 
the honourable and learned Member for 
Leamington, in which it is distinctly ad- 
mitted that Parliament is the only repre- 
sentative power for the laity—the only 
power to vindicate their rights in the 
Church of England, and that it is im- 
possible to exclude the final control of 
Parliament. The First Lord of the 
Treasury spoke in a hazy way of 
some new form of Church government, 
in which the laity would have power, 
and I do think we should know in what 
way it is to be carried out. I read the 
contribution by Canon Gore to the 
“Contemporary Review” with the deep- 
est interest. He claims in the most 


to deal judicially with its members and 
to deal legislatively with its doctrines. 


Mr. LYTTELTON (Warwick and 
Leamington): Do I understand the 
honourable Member to refer to me as 
the author of an essay on Church gov- 
ernment ? 


*Mr. CHANNING: Yes, I understood 
the honourable Member was. 


Mr. LYTTELTON: No. 
brother of mine. 


It is by a 


*Mr. CHANNING: I apologise for the 
error. But I should like to repeat that 
in the volume referred to there is an 
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admission made of the necessity of Par- 
liament vindicating the rights of the 
laity with regard to Church matters. 
The scheme of Canon Gore demands 
the fullest right of the spiritual power 
of the Church to decide on questions 
of doctrine as well as judicial control 
over the members of the Church, and 
it does seem to me that that is a claim 
which we on this side of the House, at 
any rate, cannot assent to. The only 
position he seems to allow the laity in 
the Church would be to form part of 
some sort of parochial or other council 
as a consultatory body in the locality, 
but he does not admit, so far as I can 
see, any power in the laity to act in a 
judicial or legislative capacity in the 
Church. There is the real difficulty of 
Church government. And Canon Gore 
really sees it himself. In claiming for 
the Church of England the position of 
a free Church in a free State, he 
practically admits that the only logical 
outcome of his dream of absolute con- 
trol for the Church over its members 
and its doctrine and ritual is disestab- 


lishment. We are therefore in a state 
of extreme confusion of ideas and 
expedients. The First Lord of the 


Treasury knows that the claim of the 
Church is a claim for absolute con- 
trol by a sacerdotal body on questions 
of doctrine and ritual, and, in holding 
out a shadowy sort of hope of self-gov- 
ernment, the right honourable Gentle- 
man is endeavouring to please both 
parties—he is beating the Protestant 
drum in one part of his speech, and at 
the same time he is showing a dis- 
position to encourage the further de- 
velopment of the idea of self-govern- 
ment in the Church in the sense that 
the Church and its members shall be 
absolutely under the control of the 
clerical body itself. 


Mr. GEDGE: I think I shall be 
saving the time of the House if I state 
that, as a result of various intimations 
made to me by Members Who agree 
with the Motion I have proposed, I shall 
be content to rest satisfied with this 
Debate, especially after the speech of 
my right honourable Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury. Although I do 
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not think the Amendment altogether 
logical or sufficiently strong, I propose 
to accept it, if the House will allow me 
to do so. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: If the Amendment 
and Motion are withdrawn the honour- 
able Member will have again to move 
words incorporating the Amendment as 
a substantative Motion. That can only 
be done by the general assent of the 
House. 


Mr. GEDGE: I wish to do what is 
most convenient, Sir. I am in the 
hands of the House, and only want to 
save time. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Perhaps the better 
course, then, will be for the Question 
now before the House to be negatived. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It comes to the same thing. 


*Srr_ E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I 
do not know exactly in what 
form the Motion will be put to the 
House, but there are a few words I 
should like to say, principally in conse- 
quence of the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Greenwich. But first 
I should like to observe that the hon- 
ourable Member for East Northampton- 
shire, in his speech, referred neither to 
the Motion nor to the Amendment. 


*Mr. CHANNING: I beg the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman’s pardon. 
I distinctly objected to the speech of 
the noble Lord on the ground that he 
wished to traverse the last words of the 


Motion, which seemed to me_ the 
essential point of the whole. 
*Sir. E. CLARKE: Well, I did not 


catch any reference either to the Motion 
or to the Amendment. I think the hon- 
our@ble Member will acknowledge that 
the main object of his speech was to 
challenge the First Lord of the Treasury 
to state what legislation the Government 
propose to enter upon with regard to 
the future government of the Church. 
May I point out that is an impossibility 
in a Debate of this kind. My right hon- 
ourable Friend the First Lord of the 


Mr. Gedge. 
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Treasury has made a weighty speech 
which will be read by great masses of 
people, who will recognise its fairness of 
tone and the largeness and breadth of 
view with which he has discussed a very 
difficult question. I regret the response 
made to my right honourable Friend’s 
appeal to High Churchmen and Moderate 
Churchmen to stand together in this 
matter, and to set themselves against 
the excess of those who have made them- 
selves conspicuous for apparent dis- 
obedience to the law of the land and 
the wishes of their Bishops. I regret, 
I say, the answer made to that appeal 


by the noble Lord the Member for 
Greenwich. While we cannot help sym- 


pathising with and admiring the tone 
and temper and language of the noble 
Lord’s speech, he wound up by declaring 
that it was impossible for High Church- 
men to take their stand against the ex- 
cesses of Ritualists in this country until 
the opponents of Ritualists cease to use 
hard and violent language in regard to 
them. Then, and then only, he told us, 
would it be possible for Moderate and 
High Churchmen to stand together in 
vindication of the authority and law of 
the Church. Now, that would be to 
postpone union between Churchmen to 
far too distant a day. The noble Lord 
knows very well that in this controversy 
it is not only Churchmen who are taking 
part. It is fanned and fed for other 
reasons than the desire to restore peace 
in the Church. There are political 
motives, avowed and unavowed, among 
many of those who use the strongest and 
most violent language with regard to 
these matters. I do not think the noble 
Lord was justified when he said, assum- 
ing to speak for the body of High 
Churchmen in this country, that they 
could not respond to the appeal of the 
First Lord of the Treasury until there 
was a diminution in the acrimony of the 


controversy. 


Lorp H. CECIL: I should have said 
that High Churchmen always support 
episcopal authority. That ought to be 
regarded as in the background of my 
observations. 


*Srr E. CLARKE: Yes, but as a High 
Churchman I go further, and say ! will 
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not only support episcopal authority, 
but also the authority of the established 
law of the land. It is in that necessary 
supplement to the declaration of the 
noble Lord that the difference really 
exists between us. For my own part, I 
adhere to the declaration in the mani- 
festo of the English Church Union in 
which they deny the right of Parliament 
to determine the doctrine, the discipline, 
or the ceremonial of the Church. What in 
my view Parliament has the right to do 
is to say that the law of the Church, 
accepted as it stands by Church and 
realm, shall be steadily and impartially 
enforced, and the real difficulty of the 
controversy lies in this—that the epis- 
copal authority is recognised as not 
having been sufficient to protect the 
purity and order of the Church. I wish 
the House could have avoided passing 
any Resolution at all. I could not have 
supported the Resolution on the Paper, 
nor do I think it desirable to pass any 
Resolution at all. I wish there might 
be difficulty in the procedure of the 
House which would bring that about. I 
also wish we could have remained con- 
tent with the speech of the First Lerd 
of the Treasury. However that may be, 
I cannot allow myself to appear to en- 
dorse the statement of my noble Friend 
the Member for Greenwich. As a loyal 
Churchman, I am anxious to secure due 
order in the Church, and to maintain its 
privileges, and to the declaration of my 
noble Friend I desire to add that in my 
opinion the courts are sufficient and 
adequate for the purpose, and ought to 
have as much deference paid to them as 
the episcopal authority to which the 
noble Lord has referred. 





Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I sympathise greatly 
with the honourable and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down in the hope 
he expressed that possibly some inconse- 
quent conclusion might happen to this 
Debate if that could by some apparent 
accident be arrived at, in order better to 
express than the passing of any Resolu- 
tion whatever could the House’s sense 
of the real nature of this Debate. The 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury said that an ab- 
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cumstances, had little practical effect, 
but after what has happened to-night 
the passing of the Resolution has even 
less practical effect than in ordinary 
cases may follow. The right honour- 
able Gentleman made a most remarkable 
speech, which we were all delighted 
to hear, and I am one of those who 
think that after that speech the Debate 
might very well have been brought to 
a conclusion—not that.I agree with him 
in all points by any means, but because 
it was a strong utterance on his part 
which I think certainly was calculated 
to make for peace and for reason, and 
which differed considerably, if he will 
allow me to say so, from what he has, I 
think, on previous occasions, in this 
House at all events, said upon the same 
subject. It may not be irreconcilably 
different, but it differed in the intensity 
of the opinions he expressed. I think 
we may congratulate ourselves, at all 
events, that a Debate on a subject so 
full of delicacy has been conducted with- 
out any warmth of language or anything 
calculated to give offence to the most 
susceptible consciences. The subject 
differs from those of ordinary political 
controversy, because it stretches into 
regions where we are in danger of 
coming in contact with some of 
the most sacred feelings which can 
animate the human breast, and 
gn that account I share the re 
pugnance which most of us must feel 
at taking any part whatever in the dis- 
cussion of the subject. Therefore, I am 
glad that my honourable Friend the 
Member for Walsall set an example 
which others have followed in saying 
nothing calculated, I think, to wound 
the feelings of any on_ either 
side of this great controversy, 
to all of whom I, for my _ part, 
am ready to attribute the most lofty 
and pure and sincere motives in all they 
have done. The difficulty really is an 
old one. It is how to reconcile the 
authority of the State with the spiritual 
independence of an Established Church. 
The First Lord of the Treasury referred 
to the case of Scotland, and said that 
from his observations of things in Scot- 
land he could see how well those two 
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apparently contradictory principles were 
harmonised in that country, and he 
wished that something of the same kind 
might happen in England. But what 
is it that occurred which created that 
particular facility north of the Tweed! 
It was this, that earnest men who felt 
the necessity of maintaining the spiritual 
independence of the Church, finding 
themselves unable to maintain it in con- 
nection with the State, voluntarily, in 
1843, relinquished their churches and 
manses and everything that belonged 
to them in that position, and went out 
of the Church. And not only did they 
thus achieve independence for them- 
selves, but undoubtedly the reflex effect 
of their action has made it possible to 
realise in the Established Church of 
Scotland itself, in an almost complete 
degree, the same spiritual independence. 
Of course, the case was easier there, be- 
cause they were not troubled with am- 
higuous formularies. The Church of 
Scotland was not, as the Church of 
England is, a Church of compromise, 
endeavouring to hold the balance be 
tween opposite views on ecclesiastical 
subjects. But we are here, not as 
Churchmen, but as politicians; and I 
would say for myself, and for most of 
those who share my views, that we 
have no desire whatever to support 
one party in the Church of Eng- 
land or to interfere with another ; 
but what we do say is this, that while 
the relation between the Church and 
State continues it is absolutely necessary 
that the supreme authority of Parlia- 
ment and of the courts of the country 
should be maintained, and that the laws 
should be observed. That is what it 
comes to. We do not desire to see any- 
thing in the nature of proscription or 
persecution, but we do say that the con- 
tracts must be observed, and that the 
decisions of the properly constituted 
tribunals must be obeyed. Lately there 
have been undoubtedly declarations 
made on the part of a large body in the 
Church which are apparently tanta- 
mount to a declaration of their inten- 
tion to disregard the civil authority and 
to disregard even the authority of their 
own ecclesiastical superiors, if that 
authority is exercised in a way distaste- 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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ful to themselves. Well, Sir, I am, there- 
fore, not surprised that the English Church 
Union has figured in the Resolution be- 
fore the House. But I am glad that the 
honourable Member for Walsall has with- 
drawn his particular Resolution, because 
it seems to me altogether out of place 
for the House of Commons to take cog- 
nisance of the existence of a body of which 
we have really no specific knowledge, no 
authoritative knowledge. And by that 
course of conduct we should be giving it 
probably a degree of importance that 
it does not really deserve in this matter. 
Therefore, altogether I can quite under- 
stand, on account of the recent action 
of prominent members of that body, the 
impulse of the honourable Gentleman ; 
still I do not think it would have been 
wise to have accepted any Resolution 
containing the reference he has sug- 
gested to us. But then the Amendment 
which has been moved, and which will 
become by his action the substantive 
Motion before the House, appears to me 
to err in a much more important point. 
The Amendment of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Norwich says that 
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“This House deplores the spirit of lawless- 
ness shown by certain members of the Church 
of England, and confidently hopes that the 
Ministers of the Crown will not recommend 
any clergyman for ecclesiastical preferment un- 
less they are satisfied that he will loyally obey 
the Bishops and the Prayer Book.” 


Well, but Sir, we have a duty be- 
yond that; we have a duty which 
is custodire ipsos custodes. Who is to 
overlook those overseers of the Church? 
But this Resolution, as it now stands, 
would imply that we are perfectly satis- 
fied so long as the Bishop’s authority 
is maintained. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: And the Prayer Book? 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
And the Prayer Book; but who is to 
interpret the Prayer Book? The inter- 
pretation of the Prayer Book means 
that which the reader of the Prayer 
Book may read into it. And who is to 
be the reader of the Prayer Book? What 
the honourable Member for Walsall sug- 
gested was at once more specific, much 
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more to the point, and likely to be of 
much more effect—namely, that the 
clergy should— 

“Obey the law as declared by the courts 


which have jurisdiction in matters ecclesias- 
tical.” 


That is the point at issue. The First 
Lord of the Treasury said a good deal 
with which I sympathise as to the ex- 
pediency of extending the influence of 
the laity. But even the laity may in- 
clude laymen who are more ecclesiastical 
than the clergy themselves, more clerical 
than the clergy themseives. We should 
have liked to have had a recognition in 
the Resolution—at any rate, I should 
have liked to have had before I would 
vote for it—a recognition of the subjection 
of these points in dispute to the pro- 
perly established civil courts of the 
realm. And, therefore, although I 
think that this has been, as I have said, 
a most useful Debate, a most-creditable 
Debate to the House of Commons—a 
Debate which shows that even with all 
the acerbity and heat which may be 
developed in this great fundamental 
controversy—for it is nothing else—we 
can still conduct a discussion with- 
out any extreme language, or 
without imputing anything obnoxious 
to those who happen to differ from us— 
although we have had this very useful 
Debate, and therefore I do not regret 
that the Resolution has been moved—I, 
for my part, shaJl not be able to vote 
for it, because I believe it would be be- 
ginning with a prospect of having all 
the want of effect of an abstract Resolu- 
tion, and it would in itself contain really 
nothing that was deserving the attention 
of the House of Commons. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts., 
Mansfield): It may seem to _ be 
like killing the already slain 
to say more of the Motion which has 
been withdrawn. The Amendment is 
open precisely to the same objections as 
the original proposal. The Motion was 
feeble: the Amendment is feebler still ; 
but both propositions have a saving 
virtue in my eyes. They involve two 
principles to which I attach great 
importance. The first principle is this, 
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the day have a large share of responsi- 


bility for the management of the 
affairs of the Church of England. 
The second principle is that it is the 
duty of the State, so long as Church and 
State are united, to see that the contract 
between them is faithfully observed. I 
wish to call attention for a very few 
moments to the strictly limited 
character of the proposal on which the 
House is called to vote. In the first 
place, the proposal is entirely pro- 
spective; it does not touch the exist- 
ing clergy, except those who may happen 
to be promoted to higher offices. It 
will only apply to future clergy. In the 
second place, it will only affect a small 
proportion of the clergy of the Church, 
those offices, namely, which are in the 
gift of the Crown, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
livings affected by the Motion are 1,100 
in number, but there are 4,700 livings in 
the gift of the Bishops, the Cathedral 
Chapters, the Universities, and other 
public bodies, and in addition there are 
8,000 livings which are in private hands 
—livings which have been bought, or are 
possessed by virtue of descent. Now, 
the owners of all these livings may 
snap their fingers at the Resolution 
adopted by the House of Commons, and 
consign it to the waste basket. This 
Motion touches only a certain class of 
clergy ; but why does it not touch the 
Archbishops and Bishops? These 
possess 2,000 livings—very nearly twice 
as many as the Ministers of the Crown. 
It is alleged that one reason why the 
Church is in its present position is that 
the Bishops in the exercise of their 
patronage have largely promoted the 
ritualistic clergy. There was lately 
issued by the Church Association a 
striking pamphlet entitled “An Indict- 
ment of the Bishops.” That pamphlet 
states that no fewer than 461 ritualistic 
clergy have been promoted to benetices 
by the Bishops; that these benefices 
have an income of £118,000; and that 
they exist for the benefit of nearly two 
millions of people. And there is the 
further statement that a considerable 
number of those clergymen are 
members of the English Church Union. 
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fices. The further statement is made| ‘len his attention was called tuo 
that ii the appointment of canons, arch-|that fact, he referred me to the 
deacons, and examining chaplains there | Foreign Office for further informa- 
has been shown precisely the same bias.| tion. Then a question was ad- 
These statements may be true, or they| dressed to the Under Secretary for 


may be somewhat exaggerated ; but so far 
as they are true they show the utter in- 
adequacy of the Motion which the House 
is called to vote upon. No attempt, Mr. 
Speaker, is made by the Motion to put 
restraint on the Bishops in regard to 
the exercise of their patrontage. Then, 
not only is the policy of this Reso- 
lution kept within very narrow limits, 
but the policy itself is superficial and 
utterly delusive. The Minister is to be 
satisfied of the law-abiding character of 
the intended presentee, but the Minister 
may be much more easily satisfied of 
that than the public would be. And 
when the Minister is satisfied and the 
clergyman is once appointed, there is no 
guarantee whatever that he may not 
prove as great a law breaker as any at 
present in the Church. He holds his 
benefice for life; it is his freehold, and 
if he manages to keep within the law he 
would be safe. I respect the motives of 
those who would bring in this proposal. 
I believe they are quite sincere, but I 
believe that they are utterly mistaken in 
supposing that it will have any appre- 
ciable or lasting effect in regard to the 
question with which the House is called 
upon to deal. As the Government have 
accepted this Motion, I wish to ascertain 
on what principle the Motion is to be put 
in action in regard to appointments to 
be made in future. A Question has been 
put in this House by my honourable 
Friend the Member’ for  Fiint- 
shire, who asked a_ short’ time 
ago whether the appointment of 
a Bishop Madagascar had been 
sanctioned by the Government. The 
First Lord of the Treasury answered 
that, inasmuch as the intended Bishop 
would not be supported out of public 
funds, the Government were not en- 
titled to interfere. I assume that the 
First Lord of the Treasury had for- 
gotten that there is in existence an Act 
of Parliament which requires the 
sanction of the Crown before any Bishop 
can be appoined in a foreign country. 
Mr. Carvell Williams. 





Foreign Affairs, who told the House 
that the Primate had applied to the 
Foreign Secretary as to whether the 
Crown would sanction the appointment 
of a Bishop of Madagascar, and that he 
had received a reply in the affirmative. 
But the statem2nt was not made as to 
whether the Crcwn would sancticn the 
appointment of a Bishop generally, or 
this particular clergyman; and to this 
hour we do not know whether this 
gentleman has been promoted and his 
appointment will receive the sanction 
of the Crown, and as to whether a Royal 
Warrant will be issued for his con- 
secration. That is a peint on which 
it would be interesting to obtain exact 
information. In regard to Colonial 
Bishops, the statement is made that 
30 of these Bishops are Members of the 
English Church Union. Now, these 
Colonial Bishops return to this country 
in considerable numbers, and become 
Suffragan Bishops, and are considered 
to have claims to promotion in the 
Church. I do not intend to prolong 
this discussion, but I cannot help think- 
ing that to-morrow morning many mem- 
bers of the Church of England will be 
sorely distressed at the state of things 
when they read the terms of the three 
proposals before this House and the 
speeches which have been delivered on 
them on the other side of the House. 
They will be inclined to use the lan- 
guage of Job: “Miserable comforters 
are ye all.” The fact honourable 
Gentlemen shrink from going to the 
root of the question—that root being 
the existing relations of the Church 
and State. It is true that we have had 
from the First Lord of the Treasury 
and from the Member for Greenwich 
hints of larger changes than those in- 
volved in the proposal. The First Lord 
of the Treasury talked of the autonomy 
of the Church. I do not think of warn- 
ing the First Lord of the Treasury 
against the difficulties and perils which 
would be encountered in any attempt 
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to autonomise the Church. So long as| 


it is established the Church will not be 
autonomised. It will not obtain self- 
government until it is disestablished. 
Then when its members turn their backs 
on Parliament, and are no longer de- 
pendent on the will of Cabinets, and 
when they look only to the zeal and 
good sense of its members, both inside 
and outside of this House, they will have 
even greater reason than they now have 
to be proud of it as one of the great 
instruments for the promotion of Chris- 
tian work throughout the land. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington): I wish to 
say one word as to the changes made 
in the Resolution before the House. I 
believe in all that has been said as to 
the objections urged to the Resolution 
specifying any particular body by name, 
but I cannot vote for the Amendment 
as it stands. I think that the most 
important part of the original Resolution 
consists in its last words. It seems to 
me that at the present time we cannot 
ignore the position of the Church. I 
myself feel that what is wanted is to 
emphasise by this House that the law 
of the land should be maintained by the 
Church as ‘well as by all other persons. 
I think that part of the original Reso- 
lution stating that the Government 
would not use their patronage except 
towards those who will really and truly 
and loyally obey the law of the land is 
its most essential part. If I am in 
order, I would move that the words, 
“that he will obey the law as declared 
by the courts which have jurisdiction 
in matters ecclesiastical” be added to 
the Amendment. It seems to me that 
that is the most important part of the 
whole Resolution. From indications 
from every part of England, I am con- 
vinced that the public feel very keenly 
that the law should be maintained. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out all the words of the original 
Motion from ‘shown’ to the end of the Motion 
in order to insert ‘by certain members of the 
Church of England, and confidently hopes that 
the Ministers of the Crown will not recommend 
any clergyman for ecclesiastical preferment 
unless they are satisfied that he will loyally 
obey the Bishops and the Prayer Book.’ ” 


Question proposed— 
“That those words be there added.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
| Amendment— 

| “To add, at the end thereof, the words 
| and the law as declared by the courts which 
‘have jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical.”— 
|(Mr. Bartley.) 

| 

| Tue FIRST LORD or tos TREA- 
'SURY: I gather from the _ indi- 
cations that come from my _ honour- 
able Friends behind me that they ap- 
prove of this Amendment. I think it is 
an unwise and injudicious Amendment. 
That is my own personal view. The 
Amendment, which is now the substan- 
tive Resolution before the House, ex- 
presses the confident hope that the Mem- 
bers of the Government whose duty it is 
to advise Her Majesty on the subject of 
ecclesiastical patronage shall not only 
convince themselves that the clergymen 
whom they appoint will loyally obey the 
Bishops and. the Prayer Book, but are 
apparently to find out from these clergy- 
men precisely what their view is in re- 
gard to the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. That 
is practically what it comes to. Speak- 
ing for myself, if certain duties fall upon 
me of advising the Crown on the ques- 
tion of patronage, I should never think 
of applying this new test to the clergy 
as to what their views are as to the juris- 
diction of the Privy Council. If I am 
convinced that they would obey the 
Bishops and superior clergy, I should 
think that I had done all that was re- 
quired of me and all that was proper. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition has just in- 
formed us that, after all, the addition of 
the words suggested in the Amendment 
was of no use, because the people who 
had to interpret them were the peccant 
clergy themselves. That was his view. 
I have spoken in vain to-night, and on 
other occasions, if I have not gone some 
way towards convincing those to whom 
I spoke that we should not only have a 
technical adhesion to the law within cer- 
tain strict legal limits, but something 
much higher and deeper, and yet also in 
a certain sense a somewhat narrower ad- 
hesion. I should say that you would 
weaken the essential part of the Resolu- 
tion, and you would impose a perfectly 
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arbitrary and improper test, if you were 
to attempt to require a statement upon 
so vexed a question as that of the juris- 
diction of the Privy Council. Therefore, 
I personally cannot support the Reso- 
lution of my honourable Friend, and I 
do not think that he would be well ad- 
vised to press it. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
think the right honourable Gentleman 
has misinterpreted the plain meaning 
of the words proposed to be added. There 
is no question of a clergyman expecting 
preferment having to go through an ex- 
amination as to his views as to the 
proper constitution of the tribunal to 
settle matters ecclesiastical, or as to the 
history of the Ecclesiastical Courts. It 
is simply a question, “ Will he, or will 
he not, obey the law as declared by the 
Courts?” There is nothing metaphysical 
about that, nothing elaborate; it is a 
plain question to which anyone could say 
“Yes” or “No.” Will he, or will he not, 
as part of the contract, if he accepts 
higher preferment in the Church, pro- 
mise to obey the law of the land? 


Mr. LYTTELTON (Warwick and 
Leamington): I support most strongly 
the views put forward by the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and I do so for this reason, 
that many of us of moderate opinions 
believe that there are extremists in the 
High Church party, and though they are 
but very few in number, some un- 
doubtedly do exist who are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from Romanists. Now, the 
object of this Resolution is not to con- 
found the moderate men with the im- 
moderate men. The danger to which 
the House will commit itself by adding 
these words is, that they will enlist in 
the same camp the men of very extreme 
views and the men of more moderate 
views. I believe that there are large 
numbers of men of moderate views who 
have a very serious objection to the 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council, and, 
therefore, I think it would be disastrous 
to class these moderate men along with 
the immoderate men. What we want to 
do, if possible, is to detach the moderate 
men from the immoderate. If you get a 

First Lord of the Treasury. 
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sincere man to say that he will obey the 
Bishops and the Prayer Book that seems 
to me to imply a sacred and true ad- 
herence to the law he is bound to ob- 
serve. I urge the House not to mix up 
this matter with a question of a very 
controversial kind such as the jurisdic 
tion of the Privy Council. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
should like to point out to the 
House the position in which we stand. 
After the First Lord of the Treasury has 
accepted one Amendment, he has de- 
clined to accept the other. Ali of his 
original objections have gone by the 
board. There is no question now of the 
impropriety of imposing new tests on 
the clergy of the Church of England, be- 
cause he has accepted the new test. He 
is willing to vindicate the authority of 
the Bishops, but he declines to vindi- 
cate the authority of the law of the land. 
It was the attack by large bodies of the 
clergy upon the law of the land that led 
to this Resolution. I am perfectly con- 
tent, between one side of the House and 
the other, that the question should go 
before the Church of England and before 
the country that the Government propose 
to vindicate the authority of the Bishops 
but decline to vindicate the law of the 
land. 


*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University): I 
think it would be most unwise to adopt 
the words proposed by the honourable 
Member for North Islington. The ad- 
mission of those words would go in ex- 
actly the opposite direction to what was 
desired. The honourable Gentleman 
who has just spoken has endeavoured to 
raise a sort of oriflamme—trying to set 
the State against the Church—but that 
is not the question which we have to de- 
cide. I can understand that the House 
is rightly anxious as to the extreme prac- 
tices of certain members of the Church 
of England, whom I believe to be few— 
but be they few or many, it is too late 
now to go into the question of the juris- 
diction of the Courts, and if time per- 
mitted I think I could show that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was never intended to be a Court 
of Appeal in religious matters. This 
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Amendment which it is now sought to 
introduce affects a very large number of 
the High Church party, who are not 
Ritualists, but are honest and reasonable 
churchmen, who have a very deep con- 
yiction against the jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
having control over Church miatters. 
This Resolution as moved was intended 
to be a Resolution of deprecation of ex- 
cesses by a certain small section of the 
Church, and the tone of the Debate has 
hitherto been one tending to peace. 
Is it wise to introduce into this Resolu- 
tion words which will give offence to a 
very large section of honest and reason- 
able Churchmen ? 


*Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): The whole 
thing turns on these few words. If these 
words are not added, the Motion is en- 
tirely nugatory. These few words, in 
fact, are proposals intended to counter- 
act the machinations of the various 
Romanising societies, which embrace 
7,000 to 8,000 clergy pledged to intro- 
duce most of the doctrine and practices 
of the Church of Rome, nearly all of 
which have been condemned by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


*Sr E. CLARKE: I wish that 
we could hope that my right honourable 
Friend the Leader of the House could 
see his way to withdrawing his objection. 
The honourable Member for Dundee, I 
think, jumped a little too soon at what 
he thought was an opportunity to raise 
a Party division between the two sides of 
the House. There is no ground for the 
suggestion that he has made. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I make no sug- 
gestion. 


Sir E. CLARKE: I accept the hon- 
ourable Member’s statement, though I 
must say we were very much deceived by 
his manner. But I do wish that my 
right honourable Friend would withdraw 
his objection to the Amendment, for this 
reason, that the courts which have 
jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical 
are entitled to confidence. They may, 
or may not, be satisfactory courts, but 
if they are not satisfactory courts, let 
them be altered; but surely this Com- 
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mittee cannot proceed upon the hypo- 
thesis that we have Courts of Law which 
are not entitled to the confidence of the 
people. The addition of the words will 
put no greater burden upon the minister. 
it appears to me that the Resolution was 
introduced to put the duty on the 
ministers of the country of applying 
certain tests to candidates for prefer- 
ment, which they were to administer 
themselves. I do not think that is wise, 
and if the Resolution is to be passed I 
think, after what has happened, it is 
important that these words should be 
added, to show that this House is pre- 
pared, with regard to the Church, not 
only to maintain the rightful authority 
of the Bishops, and secure, as far as pos- 
sible, obedience to the Prayer Book, 
but that it is also determined to insist 
on the obedience of all classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects, lay and cleric, to the 
constituted courts which on the autho- 
rity of Her Majesty declare what is the 
law. 


Lorp CRANBORNE (Rochester): This 
is a somewhat difficult matter to ap- 
proach, but I think my right honourable 
Friend and the House generally will act 
very unwisely if it accepts the addition 
of the words proposed. The words pro- 
posed appear to me to be very undesir- 
able. The one thing that has struck 
me is the unanimity with which the 
whole of the speakers in this Debate 
have agreed that there is a certain 
measure of spiritual independence of 
opinion in the Church of England. The 
Member for Bolton pointed out that the 
question of that measure of spiritual 
independence was at the present moment 
a very sore subject with a large number 
of Churchmen. There is an idea that 
the spiritual independence of opinion 
which is the life of the Church is 
threatened, or is attempted to be 
threatened, by persons who are described 
in this Debate as Erastians. My honour- 
able and learned Friend said that it 
would be wrong to attempt to change 
the doctrines of the Church, but, rightly 
or wrongly, the Privy Council in past 
years has changed it. I am _ not 
going to discuss that now, but there was 
a celebrated case in which the whole 
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doctrine of Baptism was called into 
question before the Privy Council, and 
it was thought that the view taken by 
the Privy Council threatened the Church 
in that particular sacrament. I do not 
know whether it is right or wrong, but 
that is the opinion of the vast body 
of Churchmen in this country. We are 
not dealing any longer with ritualists, 
but with High Churchmen, ‘who conduct 
their services in a most admirable man- 
ner, who have nothing to do with vest- 
ments or rubrics or anything of that 
sort, but who have one great doctrine. 
You are going to ask that minister, be- 
fore he is appointed under the Crown, 
whether he will or will not assent to 
everything the Privy Council has 
hitherto judged, and everything that 
the Privy Council may hereafter lay 
down. That will be technically the law 
of the courts having jurisdiction in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical, and it would be prac- 
tically impossible for you to appoint any 
High Churchman to be a Bishop or to 
hold any high office in the Church, so 
that, whether it is reasonable or not, it 
is wholly impracticable. I do not at 
this moment ask the House to pronounce 
any opinion upon the subject; let us 
be content with the agreement at 
which we have arrived. I totally dis- 
agree with the honourable Member for 
Dundee in the observations he has made, 
because he seems to think that it was 
something to do with the courts which 
has excited the feeling which has been 
aroused on this question in England. 
It is nothing of the kind. What has 
excited the feeling in the country is the 
system of inquiry in the Church. It is 
thought that there are some clergymen 
who are not willing to obey their 
superiors, and what has to be done is 
to restore the submission and order 
which we all desire to see. If we do 
not do that I think we shall simply 
split into halves the vast body of moder- 
ate opinion in the Church. I remind the 
Heuse of this fact, and it is not as if the 
matter of these courts was not under 
discussion at the present moment. Do 
let the House remember that a very 
strong Commission has sat upon this 
very subject, a Commission consisting of 
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Lord Cranborne. 
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most eminent lawyers, theologians and 
others, and they unanimously condemned 
the existing courts. The same thing 
has happened on the Bench of Bishops— 
not only the High Church Bishops, but 
the Low Church Bishops as well—and | 
have not the least doubt that both 
Houses of Convocation will do the same, 
It may be true that so long as the courts 
exist, however bad they may be, they 
must be obeyed. You might say that, 
but do you think it is a politic or a prac- 
tical course to take to force upon clergy- 
men a test which they certainly misunder- 
stand, and which they believe will com- 
mit them to whatever mistakes the courts 
have already made or may make in the 
future? I submit on these grounds that 
we are bound to ask the House not to 
accept the Amendment, and as regards 
those in the Church, I can conceive no 
words more calculated to create a divi- 
sion of opinion than those which the 
honourable Gentleman has put before 
the House. I therefore sincerely hope 
that he will not press the Amendment 
upon the House. 


*CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I would 
add my voice to that of other honour. 
able Gentlemen in appealing to the 
Leader of the House not to withdraw 
from the position he has taken up in 
this matter. These courts of appeal 
have not the proper confidence of 
earnest men, who are by no means 
ritualists, but who are men of 
the utmost value to the Church. 
But I ask, as a practical man, whether 
those who are prepared to vote for this 
Amendment have studied the law as de 
clared by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. I have tried to look 
into it, and I have compared one judg- 
ment with another, and I am utterly 
unable to reconcile them, and I fail 
to see how any clergyman could possibly 
carry out those judgments to the letter. 
The judgments are in conflict. with each 
other. In the Maconochie case the Court 
of Appeal decided one way; in the Pur 
chas case the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council went in an entirely oppo 
site direction—which of those judgments 
is to be obeyed? I ask any honourable 
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Member of this House how he is going 


to carry out the law with regard 





to services on the principle that 
omission in the Rubrics is prohi- 
bition. Any clergyman who says the 


morning and the evening prayer, and 
nothing beyond it, must remain in the 
church until some other service takes 
place. If you turn to the office of 
Baptism you will find that the clergy- 
man is ordered to take the child into 
his arms, and is not allowed to put it 
down. I appeal to the House to look 
carefully into this question. If we pass 
this Resolution we shall be very far 
from moving onward towards Dis- 
establishment. I am very much opposed 
to it myself, and I appeal to every 
honourable Member to carefully con- 
sider what he is going to do before he 
votes for this Amendment. We ought 


to look at it very carefully, and though 
we may wish to see it carried out, 













we should be very careful lest any 
Resolution we may pass should cause a 
conscientious revolt, for there is a law, 
the law of conscience which is above 
even the law of Parliament. We see in 
history that Jaws passed in this country 
in times past have caused revolt. Ship 
money was declared legal by a majority 
of judges, yet the payment of it was 
withstood, and we are proud it was so. 
The Stamp Act, the Tea Duty, and the 
Boston Port Act were all authorised by 
Parliament ; yet most of us believe that 
New England in rebelling against them 
‘was actuated by the old spirit of Eng- 
lish liberty. I would ask honourable 
Members to remember this, and would 
point out that, in my opinion, if this 
Amendment is -passed it will take us 
very far towards the Disestablishment 
of the Church. 


Tue FIRST LORD or toa TREA- 
SURY: It is only by the indulgence of 
the House that I can speak again on an 
Amendment in reference to which I have 
alrealy said a few words. Sir, J do 
not at all change my own views that 
the suggestion of these words by my 
honourable Friend is an unfortunate sug- 
gestion. But the suggestion has been 
made, and it has been taken up by the 
great mass of speakers in this Houre, 
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in fact, by the whole House, as if it was 
a simple declaration carrying no further 
consequences than the assertion on our 
part that the law must be obeyed. It 
is quite clear that if that is the inter- 
pretation which the House puts upon 
the Amendment of my _ honourable 
Friend, it is impossible on our part, it 
is impossible for me, to recommend the 
House not to accept it, and to ask them 
not to vote for it. But I do not think 
that that is the interpretation which 
would be put upon it by a body of 
opinion that I personally do not agree 
with, not being a High Churchman, but 
which I think it is most important at 
the present juncture not to do anything 
to alienate even under a misconception. 
Thold, with all the earnestness with which 
I hold any conviction in the world, it is 
most important to the welfare of this 
country to have peace and stability in 
the Church, and that peace and stability 
are both impossible if we so order our 
Debate and speeches as to mutually irri- 
tate each other and cause mutual mis- 
understanding where misunderstanding 
should be avoided. I think an entire 
misunderstanding might have been 
avoided if this Amendment had not been 
moved. But it has been moved, and the 
only question is on which side most mis- 
understanding will occur. It is quite im- 
possible, as I said before, that we could 
vote against the proposition that the 
law shall be obeyed. Of course, the law 
must be obeyed; every person in this 
House must agree with that. I agree 
with my honourable and learned Friend 
who made an appeal to me, but I am 
not going to involve myself if I can pos- 
sibly avoid it in this interminable ques- 
tion of the metaphysical relations which: 
ought to exist between the spiritual and 
lay authorities in the land, and I shall 
do everything that I can, now or here- 
after, not to involve myself in this conflict. 
It is my misfortune to dissent from 
almost everybody who attempts to lay 
down any perfect, complete, coherent, and 
unexceptional doctrines for the relations 
between two great bodies living in the 
same community whose interests must 
intermix whatever you do, and however 
you arrange your plans. I could have 
wished that this Debate should have 
ended in a manner which would have- 
presented to the country the fact both: 
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of the desire and the determination of 
this House that the law of the Church 
should be obeyed, and that we should 
present that position in such a form 
as should have caused no misconception 
in any quarter. That is now impossible, 
and I cannot, after what has taken place 
in the House, advise it to vote against 
the Amendment which my honourable 
Friend has, I think, unfortunately, but 
with the best intentions, moved upon 
the present occasion. 
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Lorp H. CECIL: It is quite impossible 
for those of us who feel strongly upon 
this subject to assent to the Amendment 
of my honourable Friend. The Amend- 
ment expresses, in so many words, that a 
clergyman who is preferred is to be 
asked to pledge himself to every judg- 
ment of the court now existing. There 
is not a High Churchman in the country 
who will accept such a position at all, 
and this Amendment would have -ex- 
cluded Dr. Pusey and every High 
Churchman in the country, and a great 
many of the Bishops on the Bench. It 
is an Amendment which strikes at the 
root of that comprehensive character 
which the Church has always had, and 
if I were alone I would divide against 
it. If my honourable Friend will accept 
a suggestion of mine, I shall be prepared 
not to press this matter; if he will in- 
sert, instead of the words he proposes, at 
the end of the Resolution— 


“ And the laws of the Church and the realm 
to which they have promised obedience.” 


That would be generally acceptable to 
everybody. But if my honourable Friend 
cannot see his way to accept that sug- 
gestion, I shall with great reluctance be 
obliged to divide the House against the 
Amendment. Honourable Gentlemen 
who are supporting this Amendment 
are going to ask clergymen on pain 
of no preferment to pledge them- 
selves to certain contradictory judgments, 
not only contradictory, but which are 
generally believed to be animated, not 
by spiritual, but by political considera- 
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politics, but other considerations in re. 
gard to the law, and unless my sug. 
gestion is accepted, I shall oppose this 
Amendment. wy. 


Mr. CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud): 
The words “and declared by courts 
having jurisdiction in matters ecclesias- 
tical” might be omitted, and in order 
to get unanimity, if it is possible, the 
words might run: “ they would obey 
the Bishops, the Prayer Book, and the 
Law.” [No, no, and laughter.] Hon- 
ourable Members laugh, but this is an 
important matter; these are the words 
which raise all the controversy. Every- 
one of us here is agreed that the law 
must be obeyed—-nobody has the slightest 
doubt whatever upon that point; and 
why should this controversy be raised 
upon this point? The law must be 
obeyed in every case, and the law must 
and will have to be declared by the 
courts for the time being, whatever they 
may be. But what is the dislike to 
these words? It is that they seem to 
give a special sanction to the decision of 
the existing courts. I counteract in 
these words that idea. But why should 
we raise this question and continue this 
discussion when we can settle the matter 
by these simple words, and so get rid 
of the whole controversy on this point! 


*Eart PERCY (Kensington, 8.): I do 
not want to enter into the details of this 
discussion, but I think there is one 
point to which attention ought to be 
drawn. 








tions, not in the ordinary sense of Party 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


for Greenwich says that if no one else 
will move the rejection of this Amend- 
ment, he will do it himself. I shall be 
perfectly prepared to support him in that 
matter—not that I agree with the 
grounds put forward in his speech. | 
am neither High Church nor Low 
Church, but I am at one with him to 
promote the interests of the Church it- 
self and the interests of the State, which 
are so closely bound up with the Church. 1 
shall vote against this Amendment on this 
very simple ground: the original Motion 
before the House merely states that Her 
Majesty's Ministers will in future recom- 
mend no clergyman for ecclesiastical 
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My noble Friend the Member 
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’ Allan, William (Gateshead) 


Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
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preferment unless he is prepared to obey | 
the Bishops and the Prayer Book. For, 
those words there is no necessity. In | 
so far as that matter is concerned, he | 
gives that pledge in every case before | 
he receives ordination. Now, you pro- | 
pose to add in this Amendment that he | 
is to obey the law laid down by the | 
courts. If that means that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are to see that no persons are 
preferred but law-abiding citizens, that 
is what they already do. My honourable | 
Friend the Member for Rochester is of 
opinion that the clergy will misinterpret | 


what the meaning of this Amendment | 
really is, and that they will interpret it 
as implying an abstract recognition of the | 
right of secular interference of the court. | 
Now, if we wish unanimity, there is one | 
ground why we should vote against this 
Amendment, and that is, it is proposed 
to set up a test—and this is the real 
justification for the attitude of my noble 
Friend the Member for Greenwich—that 
particular clergymen will be singled out 
and forced to sign a declaration and pass 
a test, which you do not propose to | 
apply to clergymen whose preferment is | 
in the hands of private patrons. If it | 
is the intention and the meaning of the 
House of Commons to apply such a test 
at all, then we had better pass a Bill in | 
order to make the terms of that test 
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applicable not to one set of clergymen 
or set of ecclesiastical appointments, but 
to the whole. 


Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tunbridge): I do not wish to detain 
the House for more than one moment, 
but I cannot give a silent vote upon this 
First of all, I object very 
strongly to the constitution of the 
Church courts, and I think that the 
Privy Council is as bad a court as you 
can have to decide those matters which 
are brought before it, but, so long as it 


| is the court, it must be obeyed and its 


respected, and, therefore, 
though I dislike the courts, and wish 


| that these words had not been moved, I 


feel bound to vote and support this 
It would be most unfortu- 
nate if at the end of this discussion this 
House were to create an impression that 
we were giving a sort of charter of law- 
lessness to any particular section in this 
matter. 


Question put— 


“That those words be added to the pro- 


posed Amendment. 


The House divided :—Ayes 200; Noes 
14.—(Division List No. 73.) 


AYES. 


Caldwell, James 
Allen, W. (News. under Lyme)) Campbell, J. H. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baker, Sir John 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket 


Chamberlain, J. 
Charrington, Sp 


Beach, Rt. Hn. Sir M. H. (Bristol) 
Becket, Ernest William | 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 

Billson, Alfred 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. {Mid’sex) 
Bowles,T.Gibson(King’s Lynn) 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Brodrick, Rt. Hn. Sir John 


Colomb, Sir. J. 


Colville, John 





Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 

| Carfhichael, Sir T.D. Gibson- 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Chamberlain, Rt Hn J. (Birm.) 


| Channing, Francis Allston 


| Clare, Octavius Leigh 
| Clough, Walter Owen 
| Coghill, Douglas Harry 
| Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 


Colston, Chas. E. H. Athole 


Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes 8. W. 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, Willam Donaldson 
Curzon, Viscount 

Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers 
Doxford, Wiliam Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Ed. 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitz Wygram, General Sir F 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fred. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 


M. (Dublin) 


A. Worc’r) 


encer 


C. Read 
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Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert W. 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hn. Chas. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Helder, Augustus 
Henderson, Alexander 
Hoare, E. Brodie ae 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwic 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) | 
Joicey, Sir James 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kennaway, Rt Hn Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, James 

Keswick, William 
Kitson, Sir James 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 
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| M‘Arthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
| M‘Iver, Sir L. (Edinburg, W.) 
| M‘Killop, James 
| M’Leod, John 
Malcolm, Ian 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
| Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
| Middlemore, J. Throgmorton 
| Milward, Colonel Victor 
| Moore, Wm. (Antrim, N.) 
| More, Robt. J. (Shropshire) 
Morrison, Walter 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
| Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Se Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wynd. (Bath) 
Myers, Wiliam Henry 
Newdigate, F. A. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Palmer, Geo. W. (Reading) 
| Parkes, Ebenezer 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
Pender, Sir James 
Perks, Robert William 
Pilkington, Richard 
| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pretyman, Ernest George 


Laurie, Lieut.-General Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Lawrence,SirE.Durning-(Corn)| Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) | Purvis, Robert 

Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) | Pym, C. Gu 

Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) | Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead)! Renshaw, -Charles Bine 


Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 
Robertson, Edm. (Dundee) 
Robertson, Her. (Hackney) 
Round, James 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. 7 Myles 


Leigh-Bennett, Hy. Currie 
Leng, Sir John 

Loder, Geraid W. Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Liverpool) 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 


NOES. 


Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
Sharpe, William Ed. T. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G. (Oxf’d Uni.) | 


Cranborne, Viscount 

Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Hofiand, Hon. L. R. (Bow) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
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Savory, Sir Joseph 
Seton-Karr, ty | 
Sidebotham, (Cheshire’ 


Sinclair, Capt, J. econ 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christch.) 

Smith, Samuel (Flint) 


| Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
| Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
| Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘ a a 


Stirling- “Maxwell, Sir J.N 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Thomas, Dd. A. (Merthyr) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Ure, Alexandér 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walrond, Rt. Hn. Sir W. H. 
Warde, Lieut.-Col.C.E.(Kent) 
Warr, Augustus, Frederick 
Webster,Sir R.E.(I. of Wight) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, Geo. (Stockport) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, Fred. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbr.) * 
Wodehouse, Rt.Hn.E.R.(Bath) 
Wortley, Rt.Hn.C.B. Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W.H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Com. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE 
Mr. Bartley and 
ward Clarke. 


Sir Ed- 


Valentia, Viscount 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E 


TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Earl 
Percy. 


Words, as amended, added. | Upon the return of the Spzaxsr, after 
|the usual interval— 


Main Question, as amended, put, and | 
agreed to. 

| 

Resolved— 


“That this House deplores the spirit of | mons 
lawlessness shown by certain members of the | 
Church of England, and confidently hopes 
that the Ministers of the Crown will not re- 





Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
| the purpose of calling attention to the 
| increasing disparities in the representa 
| tion of the people in the House of Com- 


I rise for 


Attention having been called to the 
fact that there were not 40 Members 


commend any clergyman for ecclesiastical | present, the House was counted, and 40 


preferment unless they are satisfied that he | 
will loyally obey the Bi 

Book and the law as-declared by the courts | 
pr have jurisdiction in matters ecclesias- | 
tical.” 





shops and the Prayer | Members not being present— 


The House was adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Nine of the clock. 
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$73 Petitions. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 12th April 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Twelve of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
CLAY CROSS WATER BILL. 


As amended, considered ;~to be read 
the third time. 


ILFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 

(RATES) BILL. 

As amended, considered ; 
the third time. 


to be read 


WOODHOUSE AND CONISBROUGH 
RAILWAY (ABANDONMENT) BILL. 


(Not amended.) Considered; to be 
read the third time. 


PETITIONS. 
WEST MIDDLESEX WATER BILL. 


Petition for additional Provision; re- 
rred to the Examiners of Petitions for 


fe 
Private Bills. 


BOROUGH FUNDS ACT, 1872. 
Petition from Stourport, for alteration 
of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Petitions for Disestablishment and 
Disendowment ;—From Edinburgh ;— 
and, Disestablishment Council of Scot- 
land ; to lie upon the Table. 


VOL. LXIX. [Fourtu Sgruzs. ] 
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EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Petition from Droylsden, against State 
regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCES) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Govan, in favour ; 
upon the Table. 


to lie 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 
Petitions in favour,—From Todmor- 
den ;—Leeds ;—and Leicester; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Rosslyn ; 
—Dollar ;—Inverkeithing ;—Lochee ;— 
Dunfermline ; — Troon; — Broughty 
Ferry ;—Burntisland ;—and, Kirkcaldy ; 
—to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Petitions against ;—From St. Martin’s 
in the Fields ;—and, The Strand ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From Birkenhead (three) ;—Tranmere 


Park ; —Liscard; — Oxton; —Brock 
Ferry ;-—and, Neston ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATURE PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour;—From Edin- 
burgh; and, Tayport; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Petition from Tamworth, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


2K 








875 Fire Brigades 
RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Petition from Newcastle upon Tyne, 
against ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From Birken- 
head ; — East Ardsley ; — Leicester :— 
Knutsford ; —Cleator Moor; — Fails- 
worth ;-—Eccles;—York (two) ;—Bol- 
ton; — Liverpool; — Wroot; — Moss 
Side ;—Swalwell (two) ;—Little Hulton ; 
—Bardney ;—and, Earlestown; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM (THREEFOLD 
OPTION) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Dundee, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


_ 


EAST INDIA (RAILWAYS AND IRRIGA- 
TION WORKS.) 


Return (presented 10th April) to be 
printed. (No. 149.) 


SALISBURY PLAIN (RENTALS). 


Return presented,—relative thereto 
(Address 21st February. Mr. Thomas 


to lie upon the Table, and 


Bayley) ; (No 150) 
vo. k 


to be printed. 


MEDICAL COUNCILS. 
Accounts presented,—for 1898 of the 
General Medical Council and Branch 
Councils, and of the Dental Registration 
Fund (by Act); to lie upon the Table. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
, ORDERS. 

Copy ordered, “of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the Proposals con- 
tained in the Provisional Orders included 
in the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 1) Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Cory presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
151.) 
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Copy ordered, “of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the Proposals con- 
tained in the Provisional Orders included 
in the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) Bill.”"—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
152.) 


Copy ordered, “of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the Proposals con- 
tained in the Provisional Orders included 
in the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) Bill.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
153.) 


NEW BILLS. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (RATING 
CERTIFICATES). 

Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, in respect of Rating Certifi- 
cates of Competency and _ Service, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson. 


TRUCK ACTS AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
“To amend the Truck Acts,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Tuesday 25th 
April, and to be printed. [Bill 156.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
FIRE BRIGADES BILL. 
Order for the Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. PYM (Bedford): Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a great sense of re- 
sponsibility that I rise to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill. Knowing 
what large interest is taken in it by the 
great mass of members of the various 
fire brigades throughout the country dis- 
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tricts, and the public also, I could have 
wished that the task had been entrusted 
to abler hands than mine, to one with 
longer experience and greater authority 
in the House; but I have been long 
enough in this House to realise the 
kind indulgence which the House extends 
to Members under like circumstances, 
and that gives me confidence to carry 
out the somewhat difficult task that has 
been imposed upon me. Now, Sir, the 
object and general purpose of this Bill 
is to ensure that all fire brigades 
throughout the country districts included 
in it shall be efficient, that we may rely 
with the same confidence upon the fire 
brigades in the country as we do on 
that magnificent service, the Metropoli- 
tan Fire Brigade, which looks after Lon- 
don. That is the object we aim at, and 
that is the intention of this Bill. To 
achieve this result we do not ask for any 
new powers to be conferred upon local 
authorities, for all the necessary powers 
exist at the present moment in Acts of 
Parliament which cover the whole 
ground. What we aim at is the effi- 
ciency of the fire brigades by their being 
supplied with proper appurtenances, and 
also by there being a full brigade. 
Neither do we seek for special funds 
from the Imperial Exchequer. But we do 
ask that the small expense entailed for 
the payment of the inspectors under the 
Bill should be defrayed out of the fund 
which is called the ex-contribution, and 
which is paid into the different county 
funds at the disposal of the respective 
counties. And, again, where pressure 
has to be brought to bear on local 
authorities to enforce the application of 
the Acts above referred to, we ask that 
the central authority, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, should exercise that 
pressure instead of leaving it to the 
county council, thus avoiding as much 
as possible raising any feeling of irrita- 
tion on the part of the various local 
authorities. Now, we require that every 
fire brigade throughout the country shall 
be registered at the Local Government 
Board, so that that Department will 
have at its disposal complete information 
with regard to the fire brigades through- 
out the kingdom which at present it 
does not possess, and which must become 
very valuable. The whole question of 
fire brigades in this country is quite a 
novel one in this House. I do not think 
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the present subject has ever been raised 
before in its present form in the House 
of Commons, and that being the case I 
have found it very difficult to get tho 
information that I require to be able to 
present to the House. Supposing this 
register had been in existence we should 
have had very little difficulty in explain- 
ing to this House the actual condition 
of the fire brigades in this country. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board has been kind enough to grant me 
a return of the paid and unpaid brigades, 
and no doubt I shall have it in course 
of time. I beg to make my acknow- 
ledgements to the right henourable 
Gentleman for helping me so far. It is 
very valuable information for bringing 
this matter forward, but I have other 
sources of information not quite so good, 
nor carrying so much authority, which 
I will give the House so as to give more 
or Jess the general idea of this Bill. 
There is no intention under this Bill of 
enforcing brigades upon iocalities where 
they do not at present exist and are not 
required. I know that there is an idea 
in some quarters that it is our intention 
to force local authorities throughout the 
country to have fire brigades, but it is 
not so. Our intention is to bring about 
efficiency in those brigades which already 
exist at the present time, and not to add 
to them unless they are prepared to do 
so of their own accord. ‘Then, Sir, ty 
proposing that inspectors should be ap- 
pointed by the Government, we ensure 
that they will be men whose authority 
will be respected, and whose knowledge 
of the work they undertake will be un- 
doubted ; and it would be impossible for 
the county councils to elect a similar 
class of men who would give equal satis- 
faction to the public. The keystone of 
the Bill is the annual inspection of fire 
brigades, by a competent authority re- 
sponsible directly to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which is calculated to 
exercise a wholesome effect upon the ad- 
ministration of many brigades, and it 
will also tend to allay any misgivings in 
the public mind as to the efficiency of 
the corps that undertakes the protection 
of life and property from fire in any 
area. By granting certificates to effi- 
cient brigades a healthy stimulus will be 
promoted between brigades, and a sort of 
healthy competition will be brought into 
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stimulus, and that is, although it is not 
generally known, perhaps, to honourable 
Members of this House, although it is 
very well known by the fire authorities, 
that there have been for a number of 
years a number of what are called bogus 
brigades which have no machinery or 
plant, but a uniform with which they go 
about the country and collect subscrip- 
tions. Now, if every brigade had its 
certificate, and the person called upon for 
a collection asked to see it, he would be 
secured, and a blow would be dealt at 
bogus brigades, and something done for 
the proposed protection of the fire 
brigade. I shall be prepared to show, 
later, to what extent that fraud has 
been committed. Before I go further I 
think I ought to face the real question 
with regard to bringing this Bill forward, 
and that is, whether there is a demand 
for the Bill. Is the protection from fire 
afforded by the existing system so effi- 
cient that there is no necessity for such 
action as is proposed by the Bill? I may 
mention that we had a great dea] of 
difficulty in getting these matters to- 
gether with regard to the necessity of the 
Bill, but I would like to use an argument 
which should appeal to honourable Mem- 
bers of the House and bring it home to 
them. I would'appeal first to the ex- 
perience of honourable Members of this 
House, and judging from that experience 
I would ask if they would get up and 
say with absolute sincerity that they are 
satisfied in their constituencies that they 
are properly and efficiently protected. I 
found the necessity for my Bill upon the 
responses given io that question by 
honourable Members. Secondly, I 
would draw attention to the accounts 
which have appeared in the daily 
papers of the past three years of disas- 
trous fires which have taken place in all 
parts of the country, and the examples 
which they have shown of the want of 
adequate provision made for protection 
from fire. The House may remember the 
great fires at Sunderland and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Norwich, and many other 
places which I might call attention to, 
which have taken place during the last 
three years, and if honourable Members 
read the accounts of those fires they 
will see, where the matter has been gone 
into by the public interested in those 
places, that these fires would not in all 
probability have been so disastrous but 
for the deficiency in appurtenances and 
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equipment of the brigades which had 
to deal with them. That alone, I think, 
is sufficient to authorise us who are in- 
terested in this Bill in bringing this 
matter forward—not for the benefit of 
the fire brigade men, but in the 
interests of public safety. It may be 
desirable, Lefore proceeding further, that 
I should state as shortly as possible to 
the House the present condition of the 
fire brigades in England and Wales and 
their status. Until a period well on 
in the present century the business 
of protecting life and property in the 
towns and villages of this country was 
left entirely to voluntary effort, and to 
a great extent was performed by the 
insurance companies, who equipped and 
maintained, at their own expense, fire 
brigades in many of the large towns. 
The fire service in England and Wales 
may, broadly speaking, be said to fall 
under one or other of the following 
heads: Brigades constituted and regu- 
lated by special or local Acts of Par- 
liament, included in Bills relating to 
the government of the municipalities, 
like our own Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
of London and those of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and a few other places. 
Those brigades we have nothing to do 
with in this Bill. They are governed 
by their own laws and Acts, and I think 
you may take it for granted that where 
a large town like Manchester has to pay 
a large sum for the maintenance of its 
fire brigade the people of the town will 
take care that it is kept up to the 
mark. There is no need for us to 
interfere there. I need hardly call at- 
tention to the magnificent brigade of 
the City of London. Why is it that 
the City of London can maintain and 
equip such a magnificent force as the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade? Because 
they have that which we do not possess 
in the country districts, what we all 
desire to see, and what we shall have 
through the operation of this Bill, 
plenty of money to thoroughly equip 
themselves. The Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade have a gift from the Govern- 
ment of £10,000, and they have £30 
for every £1,000,000 worth which 
is insured which is saved, and 
if that is not enough they fall 
back upon the rates. In Man 
chester they have the rates to fall back 
upon again, with the result that they 
can get adequate service. The next 
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class is properly organised and equipped 
brigades, wholly maintained by local 
authorities, which take full advantage of 
powers contained in general Acts of 
Parliament, which apparently give 
them also full power over the rates, 
with the result again that they can go 
to the rates and make full use of them 
to make their brigades effective. The 
next class is brigades partly equipped 
or subsidised by local authorities in the 
exercise of powers contained in general 
Acts of Parliament, but partly de- 
pendent for their equipment or main- 
tenance on voluntary subscriptions. The 
poorest class of all is composed of those 
brigades dependent entirely, both for 
equipment and maintenance, on volun- 
tary subscriptions. Besides those we 
have a few priyate brigades organised 
by and at the expense of wealthy men, 
business firms, railway and other com- 
panies, or other public bodies, for the 
protection of their own property. A 
few brigades in various parts of the 
country are still in the employ of in- 
surance companies—a survival from the 
time when such employment was more 
common. The Bill does not touch 
either the Metropolitan Fire Brigade or 
brigades under special local Acts, such 
as those of Manchester, Salford, and 
Liverpool, or brigades in county 
boroughs, or Scotland or Ireland. The 
brigades which come under the Bill are, 
generally speaking, those in provincial 
towns, and in the more important vil- 
lages throughout the country districts 
which cannot combine under the Parish 
Fire Engines Act of last Session for 
self-protection, which constitute the 
great majority of the brigades. Of 
these some are maintained and equipped 
partly or wholly by the local autho- 
rities; the rest are voluntary brigades. 
Private brigades can come into it, if 
they think proper, under clause 8. It 
is for the purpose of ensuring the effi- 
ciency of these two latter classes of 
brigades that the Bill is introduced, 
and I may say here that the 
Bill has the unanimous support 
of the National Fire Brigades’ Union. 
I dare say many honourable Members 
have never heard of the Fire Brigades’ 
Union. I never heard of it myself until 
within the last six months, and if the 
House will permit I will give a few 
particulars of it. The object of forming 
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the union was to promote efficiency 
of the fire service, and to provide a 
central organisation for fire brigades, to 
ensure uniformity of drill and to en- 
courage the establishment of brigades in 
districts not at present protected. It is 
fortunate, in the interests of this Bill, 
such an organisation exists, for, of the 
420 brigades which belong to the 
union, records are kept of every- 
thing relating to their equipment 
and condition, and their supporting such 
a Bill as this gives us very strong ground 
for advocating such a Measure. Now, 
Sir, that is the general position of the 
fire service throughout England and 
Wales. Generally speaking, it might be 
described as efficient for the purpose of 
protection against fire. Because you 
have three systems: first, that which is 
based upon expenditure being charged 
upon the public rates; secondly, that 
which depends half upon public expendi- 
ture and half upon private effort; 
thirdly, that which is purely voluntary. 
In some places like London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other large provincial 
towns you have, again, brigades under 
proper supervision and contgo] and paid 
for out of the public rates. In other 
places you have a mixed system, depend- 
ing partly upon the local rates and 
partly upon private subscriptions. And 
in other places still you have a purely 
voluntary organisation in some of our 
towns only, partly efficient in others, and 
some of our country districts, but as 
regards the rest of the country leaving 
much to be desired, not through any 
fault of officers or men, but simply for 
want of being supplied with proper equip- 
ment, and they can only be made 
efficient by money being provided out of 
the rates for that purpose. The reason 
why these brigades are in such an in- 
effective condition is because there is not 
one system throughout the country. 
Fire protection is a public duty, and not 
a duty to be put upon the shoulders of 
private individuals and left to voluntary 
agents and private munificence, and 
there should be one system adopted 
throughout the country, and it is because 
of that that we have come here and 
asked for the change. I am perfectly 
certain of this, that where we have ex- 
perience of Jarge towns where they have 
taken the matter in hand they look upon 
it as a public duty which they have to 
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perform, and consider that they have a 
right to demand public money to carry 
it out satisfactorily. Now, Sir, there is 
no excuse for this state of things, because 
Acts of Parliament have been in exis- 
tence for a great number of years, ex- 
tending as far back as 1833, to enable 
local authorities to fully equip and 
maintain fire brigades by a charge upon 
the rates. Now, what are these Acts? 
By section 44 of the Lighting and Watch- 
ing Act, 1833, and section 29 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867, power 
was given to provide and maintain a fire 
engine and other appliances and 
accoutrements and a fire-engine house, 
and to maintain a fire brigade, and to 
pay the expense out of the rates. In 
addition to the powers contained in the 
above Acts the Town Police Clauses Act, 
1847, section 32, gives power to the 
local authority to purchase, keep, or 
hire horses for drawing engines. I will 
not take up the time of the House by 
reading the clauses of each of these Acts, 
but, generally speaking, by the sections 
referred to, which differ somewhat in 
detail, powers are given to provide and 
maintain fre brigade engines and ap- 
pliances, engine houses, and to charge 
the expenses upon the rates. By section 
33 of the Town Police Clauses Act power 
was given to send the engines and fire- 
men outside the limits of the districts to 
extinguish fires and to charge the owner 
with the expense thereof. Then, under 
the Public Health Act, 1875, clause 66, 
which is a compulsory clause, the local 
authorities must make proper provision 
for an adequate supply of water in case of 
fire and for the setting up of fire plugs, 
and the Parish Fire Engines Act, 1898, 
introduced by the honourable Member 
for Norwich last Session, which will be 
an exceedingly valuable Act in connec- 
tion with the present Bill, provides in 
effect that a parish council which has a 
fire engine and appliances may combine 
with other local authorities for the pur- 
pose of jointly protecting themselves, 
each paying its proportionate share of 
the expense out of the rates. It will 
be observed that all these enactments 
but the one as to providing and main- 
taining fire plugs are permissive only, 
not compulsory ; they give a power, but 
do not impose a duty. Now, Sir, here 
are the powers ready to hand, full and 
complete, to provide every appurtenance 
required to make an efficient fire service. 
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All that is necessary, and what we come 
to this House to ask for, is that these 
powers shall be made compulsory through 
the action of the Local Government 
Board. These Acts at the present time 
are only partially operative; they 
are not exercised to the full extent of 
the powers they confer, and until they 
are made compulsory where required we 
shall not have reliable fire protection. 
Considering the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved, it is surprising that so 
important a matter should have been 
left in such an unsatisfactory position 
as exists at the present time. There 
is no inspection as to efficiency, no 
proper control, although in many cases 
public money is expended, though inade- 
quately, with the result that this hap- 
hazard condition of things—for it can- 
not be called a system—is highly detri- 
mental both to the interests of the 
localities and to the brigades themselves. 
In some large towns, it is true, the local 
authorities in whom the above powers 
of establishing and maintaining fire 
brigades have by subsequent legislation 
become vested have adopted and are now 
exercising such powers in their entirety, 
with excellent results; and it is found 
that the addition to the rates consequent 
upon such exercise is moderate in 
amount, and really trifling in comparison 
with the security against loss of life 
and property by fire which is thereby 
obtained. In many places the local 
authorities, exercising in part only the 
powers conferred upon them, have pro- 
vided more or less adequate appliances, 
but too often with a grudging hand, and 
have left to the energy and public spirit 
of some individual the task of organising 
a brigade, and to the generosity of a 
few well-disposed people the expense of 
maintaining it. Cases are not uncom- 
mon where local authorities maintain 
brigades but neglect to provide them 
with engines or other appliances, or 
where manual engines are supplied in- 
stead of steamers. A fire occurred quite 
recently at a country house within 4 
moderate distance of a town containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants and several 
large factories. On the brigade being 
summoned it arrived without an engine 
and with fire hose only, and had it not 
been that there was a stand-pipe in front 
of the residence the fire brigade would 
have been useless. The most numerous 
class of cases is where the local authori- 
ties have neglected or refused altogether 
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to make use of the powers conferred 
upon them, and where whole districts 
are entirely dependent upon the 
voluntary efforts of private  in- 
dividuals and upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions. Such subscriptions are 
precarious, often grudgingly given, 
and as a rule quite inadequate. The 
voluntary brigades consist for the most 
part of artisans and labourers, who will- 
ingly and gratuitously devote much of 
their spare time to rendering themselves 
competent in the details of fire brigade 
work, but whose circumstances do not 
permit them to provide themselves with 
uniforms at their own expense, and it is 
unfair to ask then to sacrifice their 
wages if summoned during working 
hours to attend a fire. The men natur- 
ally become disheartened by the lack 
cf proper appliances, and the lukewarm 
support of the public in response to their 
appeals for subscriptions, and also the 
uncertainty as to receiving any remun- 
eration whatever for their services. For, 
Sir, it is a matter of common occurrence 
for an owner of property, in case of 
fire, after having summoned the brigade, 
afterwards to refuse payment of - any 
remuneration whatever for their services 
or even their expense out of pocket for 
the hire of horses, etc., on the ground 
that the brigade holding itself out as a 
“volunteer” brigade has no right to 
charge. That is a thing which is con- 
stantly occurring all over the country, 
and cases have been brought to the 
court and so decided by the magistrates 
in spite of the facts that the man whose 
house is on fire sent for the brigade and 
then refused to pay upon that ground. 
The want of an efficient system of in- 
spection is felt, perhaps, even more as 
regards appliances than as regards the 
drill of the men. Local authorities too 
often rely upon water pipes and 
hydrants and upon the pressure as being 
at all times and for all purposes suf- 
ficient, and neglect to provide a fire 
engine as a second or auxiliary line of 
defence. I was staying a few weeks ago 
down in the country, and I happened to 
see a letter written to the gentleman 
with whom I was staying by the captain 
of the fire brigade of the district, asking 
him if he would still continue his sub- 
scriptions to the fire brigade, because 
the local authorities, having put up 
hydrants in the village in conspicuous 
positions, considered there was no 
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use for a fire brigade. I might tell you, 
at the same time, that this fire brigade 
was particularly efficient, and ly 
equipped in every way. The fire 
brigade, engine, hose, and everything 
connected with it was offered to the 
local authority-as a free gift, and the 
local authority declined to have it. 
That is a condition of things in several 
villages where they are putting up 
these hydrants. That is all the protec- 
tion they have. They do not care any- 
thing about the country houses around. 
But what we maintain is, that hydrants 
are not sufficient. That the Ilfracombe 
fire was so disastrous was in conse- 
quence of their relying upon a system 
of hydrants and not possessing a steam 
fire engine. I can give you many other 
cases where this system has totally 
failed in ‘consequence of the failure of 
the water supply upon which they 
relied for protection. There are all 
sorts of ways in which the hydrant 
system may get out of order. However 
excellent the system of water supply, 
circumstances may arise when, through 
necessary repairs, frost, or lack of 
pressure, the water in the pipes may not 
be available, and for want of an engine 
great loss of property ensues, as has 
been proved over and over again. It 
would be easy to give a number of in- 
stances of great loss by fire, not only 
of property, but of precious lives, which 
are constantly appearing in the papers ; 
but I do not wish, by mentioning names, 
to be invidious, as such events are matters 
of common knowledge, and I am happy to 
say that in some of the most disastrous 
cases the evil has worked its own cure. 
Now, one difficulty that I have had in 
this matter was in getting sound infor- 
mation so as to get at the actual condi- 
tion of these things. I have mentioned 
the National Fire Brigades’ Union, which, 
as I have said is composed of 420 fire 
brigades throughout the country, and I 
have been able to get some information 
with regard to some of them. The 
honorary secretary of the National Fire 
Brigades’ Union has been kind enough to 
send out a circular to every fire brigade 
asking them to give certain information, 
to which 387 brigades have replied. At 
the present moment I propose to give a 
few particulars of those 387 brigades, 
representing 7,000 firemen in various 
parts of the country. Of these 13 were 
paid, 241 part paid, 94 volunteer, and 
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39 doubtful. Out of the 387 brigades 
151 have no fire escapes, and are in 
urgent need of the same; many others 
have escapes, but they are not fit for 
use; 325 brigades require more hose, 
and the hose of many other brigades is 
very defective ; 234 do not possess steam 
fire engines, and use the old-fashioned 
manual, which is quite out of place. In 
one place the engine is 100 years old, 
and the urban district council makes 
a grant of £5 a year to maintain the 
brigade and to pay the rent of the 
engine-house. In another place the date 
of the engine is 1768, the brigade is 
also without a fire escape, and the urban 
district council allow a grant of £10 
to maintain the brigade. Of the 241 
part-paid brigades the engines and ap- 
pliances belong to the urban district 
council, to whom they have been 
handed over in a large number of cases 
by the brigades free of cost, and in re- 
turn the councils make a small grant 
per man to retain their services and to 
keep the appliances clean and ready for 
fires. In other cases they make a small 
grant to the brigade, which is not suf- 
ficient to pay for oil, waste, and repairs. 
Most of the part-paid brigades have to 
appeal to the public for subscriptions. 
In other cases, which are very numerous, 
the deficiency is made up by the chief 
officer of the brigade, which amounts, 
as a rule, to £50 and upwards a year, 
and it is a very common thing for cap- 
tains of fire brigades to have to pay as 
much as £100 a year. Others, again, 
apply to the insurance offices, who sup- 
plement their needs by a grant or by 
expenses for attending fires. The grant 
supplied by the urban district council 
to these part-paid brigades is very often 
so absurdly small that it is not sufficient 
to pay for keeping the engines and ap- 
pliances clean and in repair. So egre- 
gious has been the neglect of the local 
authorities in many districts that therate- 
payers have held indignation meetings 
for the purpose of compelling the urban 
district council to perform their duty 
in this matter. Now that is, so far as 
I have gone, the whole of the informa- 
tion that I have been able to obtain to 
put before the House with regard to 
the conditions of these fire brigades. It 
is not my fault or the fault of those 
friends who have been helping me in 
this matter that we are not able to give 
more, but I trust that what we have 
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given to the House will convince honour- 
able Members that it is necessary to do 
something to raise the efficiency of the 
fire brigades throughout the country. 
Now, I should like to say a few words 
upon the subject of the fire insurance 
offices in relation to the position they 
hold with regard to fires, about which 
there is a great deal of misconception 
on the part of the public. There are 
some people who think that it is the 
duty of the fire offices to subsidise the 
whole of these fire brigades for the pro- 
tection of fire, but the object of an in- 
surance company is not to protect the 
property of individuals from damage by 
fire, but to indemnify individuals against 
loss by fire. The protection of life and 
property is a matter which lies entirely 
outside their province, and the duty of 
maintaining the fire brigade is a duty 
which does not appertain to them. The 
reasoning which is applied by certain 
people to this subject to show that the 
fire insurance companies should main- 
tain the fire brigades might just as well 
be applied to the life assurance com- 
panies in order to show that they should 
see that there was a supply of pure 
water and better sanitary arrangements, 
because by so doing you make the con- 
ditions better for the long life of the 
people of the nation, and thus benefit 
the companies; or you might apply the 
same reasoning to marine insurance com- 
panies for the construction of harbours 
of refuge, or lighthouses, or anything 
else which might represent protection 
against loss. I believe at the present 
day there are many insurance companies 
which insure against burglary, and you 
might just as well appeal to those in- 
surance companies to help towards pay- 
ing the cost of the police. It is not the 
business of the fire insurance companies 
at all to subscribe towards the cost of 
protection from fire. In point of fact 
the better the protection is the worse it 
is for the fire insurance companies, be- 
cause, if the protection is good and fires 
are few, the rate goes down; but if the 
protection is bad the rate of insurance 
goes up; and you might suppose a case 
where, in process of time, if your pro- 
tection is thoroughly perfect against 
fire, the rates would be so low as 
to be almost nothing. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps I have wearied the 
House, but I felt it was my duty to give 
as much information as possible in the 
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interests of those who wished to see this 
Measure passed. It is not in the interest 
of individuals, but in the interest of the 
public generally, and I have done my 
best to state our reasons. Now I shall 
take up very little time in dealing with 
the details of the Bill. The preamble 
is so very clear and the Bill is of such 
a character that anybody reading it will 
be able to understand it. As regards 
clause 2, that requires every brigade to 
be registered; but there is another 
reason also, and I think it is a good one, 
which is, that where your inspectors are 
appointed for a district it would be 
necessary to know how many brigades 
there are in the different districts, and 
to knew the number of inspectors that 
you would require, so as to inquire into 
the amount of the cost. Clause 3 deals 
with the inspectors. Our idea is that 
these inspectors shall be retired officers 
either of the Navy or the Army. We 
want them to have all the authority they 
can possibly have; we want them to be 
men of undoubted integrity, and the 
amount we propose as the salary of an 
inspector is something like £250 or 
£300 a year. I know there is an idea 
that these inspectors should be appointed 
by the county council ; but I would point 
this out to the House: that if this matter 
is taken over by the county council, and 
that body has to appoint the inspectors, 
they can hardly be appointed at larger 
salaries than £20 or £60 a year. The 
result of that would be an enormous in- 
crease in the amount both of inspectors 
and salary, and I think that alone is a 
complete reply to the idea of these in- 
spectors being appointed by the county 
council. Another thing is, we look on 
these inspectors as the substance and 
centre of our Bill, and I am perfectly 
certain, from what I have heard from 
one of the supporters of this Bill, that 
if inspectors of an inferior grade are 
to be appointed the Bill would be with- 
drawn altogether. The manner in which 
the inspectors are proposed to be paid 
is through the Treasury, and the merit 
of that suggestion is that the amount 
which is to be paid will have to come 
out of the rates of the various localities. 
It may be that the county councils might 
object to pay a sufficient and proper 
proportion, but I believe that the county 
councils themselves will fully realise the 
necessity of having a thoroughly efficient 
fire brigade, and I hope they will see 
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the force of all the ‘points in this 
Bill. The next clause, sub-sections 2, 
4, and 5, deals with the manner in 
which this money is to be paid. What 
we thought was that the simple way 
to deal with that under. this Bill would 
be that there should be deducted out 
of the county fund the amount that was 
due, and by that means the whole 
of the money could be paid into the 
hands of the Treasury and could be 
drawn upon by the inspectors. That 
would be a most simple way, 
and one that would give very 
little trouble to the Treasury. 
Clause 5 provides for the certificate of 
the Local Government Board as to the 
efficiency of any fire brigade, and upon 
the report of the inspector such certifi- 
cate would not be renewed if the next re- 
port showed that the brigade had fallen 
back into a state of inefficiency. Clause 
6 deals with the powers of the county 
council in case of default of the local 
authority to put this Act into effective 
operation in the district. With regard 
to this clause, the machinery of it is 
this: The inspector makes his report to 
the Local Government Board, who then 
grant a certificate to the brigade which 
is declared sufficient. Then they send 
out a report to the different county 
councils, who take notice of any brigades 
that are inefficient, and they call upon 
them to make themselves efficient. If 
they refuse to do so, then they make a 
report to the Local Government Board 
to take action under this clause. I am 
inclined to think that if we had left the 
power in the hands of the county councils 
we should have stirred up an amount of 
feeling amongst other local authorities, 
such as municipal boroughs, urban dis- 
trict and rural district councils, which 
would have rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult to carry this Bill into operation. 
Therefore, we have thrown these duties 
upon the Local Government Board as 
the only possible way by which this re- 
form can be carried out. In sub-section 
2 of clause 6 we point out how the Local 
Government Board can do this. Sub- 
section 2 provides— 


“Upon any such complaint as aforesaid the 
Local Government Board may make such an 
Order on the local authority in default with 
reference to the powers aforesaid, or any of 
them, as is mentioned in Section 299 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, with reference to 
the matter therein referred to, and may ap- 
point a person to exercise the powers men- 
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tioned in the Order, and upon such appoint- 
ment Sections 299 to 302 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, shall apply as if the same had been 
——— made applicable to the powers here- 
inbefore mentioned.” 


Now I come to the next clause, which 
deals with bogus brigades and private 
brigades. Upon this subject I have 
nothing to say beyond what I have 
already stated. Such frauds as I have 
alluded to have existed, and are well 
known to the public. On one occasion 
in connection with a charity organisation 
a certain gentleman carried on this busi- 
ness in a very large way, for he had six 
collectors, and one of them in twelve 
months collected as much as £360, and 
if you multiply that by six you will see 
that it comes to over £2,000 a year. 
Now I come to the last clause, which is 
clause 8, and this mentions how far the 
Act extends, what it is to do, and how 
far it is to go. One point which I wish 
to emphasise is that private brigades 
may adopt this Act, and by doing so 
make use of the inspection provided by 
it. I am quite sure, from what I have 
heard from several gentlemen connected 
with fire brigades, that they would be 
very happy indeed to make use of our 
inspection. I think this could be done 
if we make a condition that if they are 
to have this inspection they must not 
look after their own particular property, 
but take a fair share in the general work. 
Now, I have only got one more word to 
say, and it is with reference to the 
objection which may be made by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
that the Government may say that this 
matter is one purely for the local autho- 
rities, and that Parliament has done all 
it could be expected to do when it 
passed these enabling Acts, and the local 
authorities must be held responsible for 
earrying them out. The Government, 
then, having no further interest in the 
matter at all, and no further responsi- 
bility, and Parliament having passed 
those Acts, the local authorities must 
look after themselves whether they are to 
be effective or not. I should like to ask 
the right honourable Gentleman this 
question: Assuming that the local 
authorities under the Public Health Act 
decline to carry out some improvements, 
or something that is necessary to pro- 
tect the water from impurities or to im- 
prove the sewage of the town in any par- 
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ticular place, does the Local Govern- 
ment Board sit with folded arms 
and refuse to take any action there 
in such matters? No, Sir, instead 
of that they bring their powers to 
bear to insist that such work should 
be done and properly carried out. Now, 
all we ask is that if this is acknow- 
ledged in the case of sewage and water 
and other sanitary matters, then we 
claim that the service of protection 
against fire is a public duty of equal im- 
portance, and the State, by the very fact 
of having passed these Acts of Parlia- 
ment, recognise their responsibility to 
the community to protect them so far by 
allowing local authorities to pay for the 
expense of fire protection from the rates. 
Surely fire protection is as important 
for the neighbourhood and its inhabi- 
tants as water and sewage, and if the 
local authority can enforce the carrying 
out of the Acts of Parliament with re- 
gard to sanitary matters, we maintain 
that it is their duty also to do s0 
with regard to protection against fire. 
I thank the House for the kind attention 
which it has given to muy remarks. I 
have had a duty to perform, and I have 
striven to perform it to the best of my 
ability, although I confess I have been 
unable to place it before this House in 
such a strong way as I think this subject 
deserves. I beg to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 


Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): My learned 
Friend opposite, in the admirable speech 
he has made, has explained the object 
of the Measure, and gone into the details 
with so much loving care and minuteness 
that really there is nothing left for any- 
body else who supports his view to say, 
except to commend this Bill most. affec- 
tionately to the consideration of the 
House. It is a rather curious thing that 
so essential a duty as fighting the flames 
should so long have been left in the very 
higgledy-piggledy state in which I am 
sorry to say it is in the rural districts in 
this country. Every year we witness 
with feelings hardly to be described the 
destruction of old buildings and of mel- 
low pictures which no architect and no 
artist now living can restore. We see 
them destroyed, and thus the country to 
that extent is made less fit to live m, 
largely in consequence of our apathy m 
regard to what is as much a public duty 
as the police themselves. We main- 
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tain, both by local rating and also partly 
at the Imperial expense, a great body of 
police who are most competent and effi- 
cient men, whose duty it is to suppress, 
as far as they can, acts of violence, 
crime, and robbery, as well as to perform 
those kindly acts which are so closely 
associated with the name of the police. 
This matter of fire is a matter which 
civilisation has, so far, proved incompe- 
tent to deal with; and whilst education 
has done much to reduce the criminal 
propensities of our population, we are 
still left this great enemy of our civili- 
sation, which we encounter with the 
same simple and incomplete weapons as 
were employed during the last century. 
The condition of many of our brigades 
in the rural districts in this country is, 
as the honourable Member has pointed 
out, most unsatisfactory. There are a 
noble body of men associated with the 
Fire Brigades’ Union, who number up- 
wards of 8,000 strong, who discharge the 
important duties which they have under- 
taken as well as their very limited means 
and the incomplete apparatus placed 
at their disposal will allow them to do. 
There are also up and down the country 
associations calling themselves fire 
brigades which have not got the neces- 
sary equipments, and which really live 
by mendicancy, and who go about in an 
attractive uniform soliciting alms just 
as the religious fraternities used to do 
in mediaeval times, and they offer us a 
very small defence against fire. Even 
the manner in which these voluntary 
brigades perform their duties is not 
always satisfactory. They are voluntary 
associations, but, notwithstanding that, 
they turn out to put out fires. They are 
obliged to make demands upon persons 
whose property they have protected 
which is perhaps not of the most satis- 
factory character. A man agitated by 
fire is hardly in a position to adjust 
their claims, nor is there any impartial 
officer to tax their bill or put any check 
upon them, except, indeed, the check which 
the law puts upon them by making their 
debt non-recoverable. We have seen 
cases in the county courts where these 
claims have been made, and where they 
have been defeated on the ground that 
the association being purely voluntary 
has no right to ask for payment for the 
services rendered. I say that that is a 
most unsatisfactory and lamentable state 
of things. It is not as if there was any 
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difficulty in finding the men. We have 
already got the organisation which, if 
properly protected and watched, and if 
its accounts are properly audited, will 
be able in a most satisfactory manner 
when properly inspected to deal effec- 
tively with the great task which they 
have undertaken. This Bill is really 
nothing more than an inspection Bill. It 
will enable fire brigades to be inspected in 
the same way as voluntary schools are 
inspected, by proper and competent per- 
sons, who will be able to say whether 
those brigades are discharging or 
are in a position to discharge, or 
are sufficiently well equipped to enable 
them to discharge the duties which 
they have undertaken. If that is found 
to be the case, then, in my opinion, they 
ought to be supported by the district in 
which they discharge those important 
duties. It is difficult, therefore, to see 
what objection can be urged against the 
Bill, because it seeks throughout the 
country to secure in every rural district 
a properly equipped and self-respecting 
body of men ready to fight a common 
foe whom all desire to see suppressed. 
Therefore I do not suppose that there 
will be really very much opposition to 
that part of the Bill. There is no doubt 
in many minds an _ aversion to 
increase the powers of the Local 
Government Board. We find that 
this country is getting more and 
more into the grasp of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Board of Trade. 
These are not the most showy Depart- 
ments of the State, but they are be- 
coming rapidly the most powerful, and 
they certainly require a very large staff 
in order to discharge the important 
duties which they perform. Go where 
you will you find this country in ihe 
hold of one of these two Departments. 
If you wander by the seashore you hear 
the wild waves cursing the Board of 
Trade ; and if you plunge into the Mid- 
lands you find yourself encroaching upon 
the territory of the Local Government 
Board. Wwlerever you go you find the 
name of one of these Boards on the lips 
of the common people far more than you 
find those of the War Office, the Foreign 
Office, or the other formidable Depart- 
ments of the State. It is all very well 
quarrelling with the Local Government 
Board, but we are within its grasp, and 
we shall remain so. The marching 
orders of the democracy are Home Rule 








plus central control, which we all desire 
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to maintain and increase, and we have 
got to deal with it. The only doubt 
I have is whether there are sufficient 
men in this great Department to enable 
them to get through the enormous worx 
which they have to discharge ; but I feel 
that the aversion which we have to in- 
creasing the powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should not make us blind 
to the fact, although they are a little bit 
slow in their proceedings, that they dis- 
charge their important duties in a very 
admirable way. Therefore we need not 
quarrel with the question of central 
authority as it exists in the Local Govern- 
ment Board. People go into public 
offices, and are annoyed by the exhibi- 
tions of pedantry and trickery which 
they meet with, and are irritated and 
angry, and are consequently disposed to 
quarrel with the existence of this central 
authority. But, after all, there it is, and 
without its aid and assistance I do not 
suppose any measure of Local Govern- 
ment could properly be carried out. Asa 
matter of fact, this Bill confers very 
little additional power upon the Local 
Government Board over and above that 
which they already possess. As I have 
said before, it is little more than an in- 
spection Bill which enables the Local 
Government Board to call for returns 
from the various fire brigades in the 
country ; it considers those reports and 
circulates them amongst the proper 
local authorities so that they may know 
what is the condition of the fire brigades 
within their domain. On the other 
hand, the Local Government Board will 
also have the power to appoint inspec- 
tors. I do not know that my honour- 
able Friend opposite need have gone 
into the question as to who those in- 
spectors should be, or from what portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects they should 
be selected. The Local Government 
Board would have their nomination, and 
would exercise that patronage in accord- 
ance with the same principle and in 
obedience to the state of public feeling 
under which it makes otfler appoint- 
ments of the same kind. Upon these 
inspectors being appointed they will 
make their reports, and the whole 
machinery of the Bill, which is very 
simple, will be set in motion after these 
reports have been received and circu- 
lated and considered. Therefore we 
need not be frightened in this matter 
by the belief that this Bill is increasing 
Mr. Birrell. 
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very greatly the powers of the Local 
Government Board, great as _ those 
powers already are. Indeed, as a mat- 
ter of fact, if you carefully consider the 
provisions of the Public Health Act of 
1875, you will find that the Local 
Government Board really has, in the im- 
portant matter of procuring a supply of 
water and other things necessary for the 
putting out of fire, the powers referred 
to by this Bill, so that there is really 
not any increase in power, but rather 
such a resetting of the existing 
machinery as it is hoped will secure 
that the fire brigades throughout the 
country will be put in the same state 
as far as that can be done as they are 
in our great cities, where they have 
given so much satisfaction to the inhabi- 
tants. I really think that this Bill is 
one which, if read a second time, and if 
properly considered in its details, will be 
found to work admirably in practice 
and will confer a great boon upon the 
country at large. 


Mr. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stow- 
market): I rise for the ‘first time to 
trouble the House with a few remarks, 
feeling, as I do that the Bill before us 
is a very necessary Measure of great 
value in itself and practical in its form. 
I do not think that I could do better 
than read a letter upon this subject 
which has been put into my hands by 
the honourable Member the Mover of 
this Bill. It is the opinion of one who, 
I am sure, is connected with all that 
is noble in the fire service, for it is a 
letter from Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, who 
writes to the Mover of this Bill in the 
following terms : — 


“48, Rutland Gate, S.W. 
“11th April, 1899. 


“Dear Mr. Pym, 


“Seeing that yours is the first name on the 
back of the Fire Brigades Bill, which comes 
up for Second Reading to-morrow, I venture 
to address you’on the subject. The consoli- 
dation of nearly all the fire brigades in the 
country under the National Fire Brigades 
Union has been of great public benefit, as 
the uniformity of drill and assimilation of ap- 
pliances enable them to help each other im 
the event of need, which was not the case 
formerly, but we know that something fur- 
ther is required. As you are aware, I have 
retired from the position of President of the 
Union, which is now in the excellent hands 
of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, who 
uses all his energy and powerful influence 
on its behalf; but I continue to take the 
deepest interest in it, and I am convinced 
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that the statutory powers proposed in this 
Bill, especially the appointment of inspectors 
wholly independent of local influence, will 
enormously strengthen his Grace’s hands, and 
result in an appreciable diminution of the 
waste by fire which every year causes so 
serious @ loss to the national wealth. Holding 
these views very strongly, I earnestly ho 

that the House.of Commons will pass the 
Second Reading of the Bill unanimously, and 
on behalf of the whole fire service of the 


Fire Brigades 


‘ country I cordially thank you and the other 


Members who are using their influence in 
the good cause.—I am, yours very sincerely, 


“Joun E. M. SuHaw.” 


Now I think that that is a very strong 
expression of opinion in favour of the 
Bill. For my own part, I have to say 
that my own experience is—and I have 
had a good deal of experience lately 
with regard to country fire brigades— 
that which has already been referred 
to by two previous speakers—namely, 
that these country fire brigades are 
supported in a most haphazard jand 
happy-go-lucky fashion. That is the 
conclusion which I have formed after 
having inspected some score of brigades 
throughout the country. I have found 
constantly that the drills were very 
irregular, the appliances often danger- 
ously defective, and capable or expert 
instruction totally deficient—the _fire- 
men never had it, and it seemed to me 
absolutely non-existent; and yet it is 
to bodies such as these that the fate of 
villages, of factories, small towns, and 
historical buildings and pictures is com- 
placently left throughout the year by 
too sanguine local authorities. Why, 
I think it must give pause to any hon- 
ourable Member of this House who 
thinks there may be no case for this 
Bill and no grievance, did he find his 
house protected by one rate-supported 
engine, which I saw standing rusty, as 
it had stood for months, on the village 
green, with weeds growing in rare pro- 
fusion upon its wheels; or by another 
engine which was lashed down by ropes 
and rings to the floor of its shed, 
making a swift departure impossible at 
an emergency, for the men _ could 
not get this engine out in any- 
thing less than 20 minutes; or 
again, to find the brigade horses em- 
ployed during the day carting dust or 
stones or watering roads far away from 
the fire station. I do not think this 
state of things is very creditable to the 
councils or local authorities which are 
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supposed to be in authority over these 


brigades. Therefore, it is to protect...“ 


the public from serious waste of money 
of this kind that this Bill has been 
introduced. We also hope to secure 
for the fire brigades in the country 
districts some recognition of their 
public services, which I _ think 
urgently demand public recognition, 
and which I am extremely sorry has 
been so very long delayed. At 
present in this, of all countries, the 
fireman has no recognised status or posi- 
tion: no pride reposes in him as the 
acknowledged though voluntary guardian 
of life and property, and in consequence 
one cannot help noticing a lamentable 
absence of the esprit de corps which 
should be the essence of a public body. 
We ask then for some public recognition ~ 
of the fire service through the Local 
Government Boand, such as the Metropo- 
litan Brigade has received with such ad- 
vantage from the London County Coun- 
cil. But we admit that the public will 
not recognise that which is not efficient, 
and to increase efficiency is the Alpha 
and Omega of this Bill. We claim that 
by private agency much has already been 
done which certainly seems to be the 
function of public authorities. You 
cannot reasonably expect efficiency from 
men who have no opportunity of seeing 
the latest drills, of handling new ap- 
pliances, or of learning their short-com- 
ings from the mouths of experts. To 
remedy this the National Fire Brigades’ 
Union has done a great deal by holding 
annual camps and conferences, and has 
reformed a large part of the grievances 
of the country fire service, and it is this 
to which Sir Eyre Massey Shaw referred. 
The usefulness of the work is shown by 
the large number of brigades which an- 
nually join the Union; they send repre- 
sentatives, at considerable trouble and 
expense to themselves, to learn what 
they can for the benefit of the neigh- 
bourhood or the community. So much 
for private enterprise and individual 
energy. But surely that is not all that is 
wanted. Men are not made efficient by 
attending conferences and camps; de- 
pend upon it, they need constant in- 
spection to keep them up to the mark 
as proper recipients of public money. 
That is the reason why inspection is in- 
sisted upon in this Bill. In the course 
of my perigrinations through the pro- 
vinces, I have come to this conclusion, 
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that it is obvious to me that the local 
authorities are not the proper people to 
exercise this inspection ; they pretend to 
no expert knowledge at all, and there- 
fore their opinion upon the subject must 
be absolutely useless, if not misleading. 
Therefore, it is at this point that we 
confidently appeal to the Government to 
accept the responsibility of nominating 
inspectors, whose visits to the vast num- 
ber of brigades that fall within the pur- 
view of this Bill will prove their effi- 
ciency. We ask them to appoint experts 
whose hints and advice will be of enor- 
mous advantage to the firemen them- 
selves; whose examination of the en- 
gines, hose, and tackle may be the cause 
of saving an untold amount of life and 
property ; and, finally, whose reports to 
the Local Government Board and the 
county council will guide the local 
bodies, and guarantee ,an efficient ex- 
penditure of public money. I think there 
is one more thing which these experts 
might do. They might also undertake 
the expert opinion, for which coroners 
always petition the Home Office at a fire 
inquest, and which is never refused. It 
is well known that whenever there is a 
fatal fire the coroner often asks the 
Home Office for an expert to be sent 
down. The expert evidence is only to 
show how these things might have been 
prevented, and what was the exact cause 
of the fire. Now, I think the experts 
and inspectors whom we ask the Local 
Government Board to appoint under 
this Bill would be able to go down 
to the coroner's inquest and give 
evidence when these fatal fires occur. 
Now, why should not the Local Govern- 
ment Board undertake this duty? As 
has been pointed out, inspectors are ap- 
pointed for many other branches of the 
public service. To protect the public 
from the dangers of disease there are 
medical officers of health; and there are 
inspectors under the Factories Acts. 
There are dangers from assault and dis- 
order, and you have inspectors of con- 
stabulary—three in number. Against 
the dangers arising from ignorance I 
understand that the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education have inspec- 
tors of schools; but there is no Govern- 
ment supervision whatever to protect the 
public ‘from the appalling dangers of 
fire. Therefore we feel that we can ask 
this much from the Government to-day 
to help us to increase the efficiency of 


Mr. Malcolm. 
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the fire brigades, and to give public 
recognition to the fire service by grant- 
ing certificates to those brigades which 
the reports of the inspectors show to be 
efficient. I believe this Bill will be of 
great advantage if it only brings home 
to the country householders and the 
cottage-holders the true value of the fire 
brigades, composed as they are of men 
who carry their lives in their hands 
every moment they are on public duty; 
and the appreciation in which they are 
held by a great majority of the people 
of this country. On the Continent of 
Europe and in the United States, where 
I have had the opportunity of inspecting 
scores of fire brigades, the case is very 
widely different from here. I find that 
there the fire service is absolutely on a 
par in rank with the army and navy. 
All the privileges of reduced public 
tarifis in trains, tramcars, etc., which 
are given to the army and navy are also 
extended to those who fight fire. In re- 
turn they organise with perfect disci- 
pline and efficiency their fire depart- 
ments. But in England, there is abso- 
lutely nothing of this kind. I deplore 
it, but I recognise that this Bill will go 
a long way in the right direction to 
remedy our defects. If the House will 
accept, as I think they ought, the prin- 
ciple of the Measure, and appoint three 
inspectors, you will be doing a good 
thing—doing much to protect the public 
purse, to better the lot of and to lessen 
the risks to firemen, and to raise in the 
estimation of the public a service com- 
posed of men whose lives are devoted to 
the sacred cause of humanity, and of 
whose deeds this country ought justly to 
be proud. 


Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I hope I may be allowed to 
congratulate my honourable Friend on 
the very excellent speech he has made, 
on the fulness of his information, the 
skill of his argument and his very grace- 
ful delivery. I hope that he will very 
often take part in the Debates of this 
House. I would, however, ask the hon- 
ourable Gentleman who has introduced 
this Bill whether, after all, there is a de- 
mand for a Bill of this nature, at any 
rate in the country districts. I dont 
know about the towns, whether it is 
necessary to bring in the interference of 
the Local Government Board with the 
management of local affairs, But [ 
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think that, upon the whole, the local 
authorities in the country, in matters 
like fire brigades, provide them when 
they are really found to be wanted. I 
rather question the desirability of call- 
ing in the Local Government Board to 
give further assistance to the local 
authorities in this matter. One object 
of the Bill is that the county councils 
are invited to interfere with the local 
authorities, but I think that, so far as 
we can, we ought to keep the spheres 
of the county councils and the parish 
councils and authorities as much inde- 
pendent of one another as possible. I 
daresay that the system of inspection 
proposed by the Bill might be useful, 
and that the Local Government Board 
would undertake that, if required, but, 
personally, I should prefer that the in- 
spection should be at the request of the 
local authorities, rather than by the 
order of the Local Government Board. 
Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Cuapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I hope I may 
be permitted to add my tribute 
of congratulation to those which 
have fallen from the honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down, 
to my honourable Friend who in- 
troduced this Bill, and to my honour- 
able Friend the Member for Suffolk, for 
the excellent speeches they have de- 


-livered on the first occasion of their ad- 


dressing the House. Although I am 
obliged to take a somewhat different 
view from that of the honourable Mem- 
bers, no one will dispute that the fire 
brigades of this country ought to be 
efficient. But this question which arises 
and which we have to consider is, in 
the first place, whether those brigades 
are so inefficient at the present time as 
is alleged, and whether a grievance has 
been made out which is sufficient to call 
for legislation on the subject; and, in 
in the second place, if that be so, 
whether the particular legislation which 
is proposed by the Bill of my honour- 
able Friend is calculated and most likely 
to promote the objects in view. As to 
the first. point, as to whether the fire 
brigades are so inefficient, and if there 
is really such a demand throughout the 
country as to justify Parliament in pro- 
posing legislation, I can only say, as the 
representative of the Local Government 
Board, that we have no information 
whatever to that effect. No complaints 
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have reached us which would lead us to 
believe that this urgent demand exists, 
and as far as I am concerned, I am in 
complete want of information on that 
branch of the subject. One thing which 
appeared to me striking in the speeches 
of the Mover and Seconder of the Bill 
was the insufficient grounds and want of 
proof which they submitted to the House 
to show that a Bill of this nature was 
urgently demanded. My honourable. 
Friend says truly that they are warmly 
supported by the National Fire Brigades’ 
Union, but then he went on to say in 
almost the next sentence that he sup- 
posed that few honourable Members had. 
heard if the National Fire Brigades’ 
Union. Well, so far as I am concerned, 
it was only the other day that its opera- 
tions came under my notice at all. I 
have heard that it has done very admir- 
able work in reference to this question,. 
but beyond that I do not think that 
either of my honourable Friends have 
adduced to the House any information 
sufficient to warrant us in taking strong 
measures on this question. What is it 
that the Bill proposes?. First of all re- 
turns of all existing fire brigades are to- 
be sent to the Local Government Board. 
These returns having been made, my 
Friend says that he will be able to judge: 
what inspectors will be necessary, and 
how many should be appointed for ful- 
filling the duties proposed to be cast 
upon them. My friend has already done 
that. He says that inspectors are at 
present appointed, not in the usual way 
by the Local Government Board, but 
directly by the local authorities; but 
that under the new system, so far as he 
was able to form an opinion at all, 
three inspectors would be enough. But 
if the inspections were to be thoroughly 
carried out under the terms of the Bill, 
and if the county councils were to pro- 
ceed to put into force the powers con- 
ferred upon them by clause 6, I think 
that probably the number of inspectors 
that would be required would be much 
nearer 30 than three. I say this because 
the number of local authorities who are 
empowered to incur expenses in connec- 
tion with fire brigades in England and 
Wales, under various existing Acts of 
Parliament, at the present moment, and 
to which the Bill would apply, is some- 
thing like 13,000, and those who have 
actually incurred expenditure already in 
connection with this subject are no 
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fewer than 1,122. I think it has been 
stated in support of this Measure that 
the police are now inspected by the 
Home Office by three different in- 
spectors, and that therefore three in- 
spectors ought to be sufficient for the 
inspection of fire brigades. But I am 
advised that there are only 184 separate 
police forces in the country at the pre- 
sent time, and therefore they do not at 
all stand on the same ground in that 
respect as the fire brigades. Now, these 
inspections, when they are made under 
the Bill must be thorough and complete, 
and for this reason, that it is the duty 
of the Local Government Board to grant 
certificates of their efficiency. Well, how 
many of these inspectors will there be 
under the Bill? That will depend upon 
the action of the county councils. Under 
the existing law, under one statute or 
another, county councils, borough coun- 
cils, urban district councils, rural district 
councils, parish councils, and parishes 
where there are no _ councils—all 
of them have power now to es- 
tablish and to maintain fire brigades 
with all the necessary appliances 
for extinguishing fire. Now, whenever a 
county council is of opinion that the 
powers vested in these local authorities 
at the present time are not adequately 
exercised, then they have the power of 
calling on these local authorities to 
exercise their functions, and in default 
they fall back on the Local Government 
Board, to whom they have the power of 
making complaint. My honourable 
Friend seems to complain of the obli- 
gation he labours under of being obliged 
to fall back on the Local Government 
Board. A good deal was said in regard 
to the position of the Local Government 
Board by the honourable and learned 
Member for West Fife. He was very 
amiable in his observations, but he came 
to a conclusion to which I was not able 
altogether to agree, that on the whole 
it was quite right that the new duties 
should be cast on the Local Government 
Board. I am not clear at all myself that 
this institution of the fire brigade should 
be handed over to the Local Government 


Board. What is the object of these fire 
brigades? They are to give protection 


to life and property against fire, and a 
fire brigade should certainly be an insti- 
tution under some local authority. So 
are the local police; they are under the 
local authority, but they do not fall 


President of Local Government Board. 
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naturally or necessarily under the con- 
trol of the Local Government “Board ; 
they are under the control of the Home 
Department. Therefore, the argument 
of the honourable and learned Member 
opposite does not apply. 

Mr. BIRRELL: I put fire and small- 
pox in the same category. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I do not know 
that fire comes under the same category 
as small-pox. There appears to me to be 
a very growing tendency on the part of 
Parliament, and especially of Committees 
of Parliament, to conceive that the Local 
Government Board is an engine by 
which Members can give effect to all the 
proposals which they can introduce into 
their pet Bills, and which they are not 
able to give effect to by any other 
means. This occurs almost every Ses- 
sion. But take this present Session. 
There are three important Government 
Bills—for one of which I am myself re- 
sponsible, and which is rapidly approach- 
ing its last stage in this House—the 
Metropolitan Water Companies Bill; 


another is the Bill for the Acqui- 
sition of small houses ; and, 
finally, the London Government 
Bill. Now I am sure the House 


has not the slightest idea of the enor- 
mous additional labour which will be 
imposed on the Local Government Board 
by these Bills. This is what happens 
Session after Session. When I first 
came to the charge of the Department 
I found it in many respects, so far, at 
least as arrears of work was concerned, 
in a state of chaos and confusion. With 
enormous difficulty and by large addi- 
tions to the staff, I have, I hope, made 
great changes in that respect, and it is 
consequently in a very different position 
from what it was at that time. Still, by 
the constant additions to the work of 
the Department, it becomes more and 
more difficult for it to adequately per- 
form its duties. It requires additions to 
the staff, which, it seems to me, is large 
enough already for almost any purpose 
that ought to be thrown on a single 
Department. I make these observations 
parenthetically, because I think some 
thing should be said in defence of the 
Local Government Board. But to re- 
turn to the Bill. I am bound to say that 
I do not think that its provisions are 
calculated to work well. I have ex- 
amined them with great care and atten- 
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tion, both yesterday and this morning, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
the Bill would be undoubtedly altogether 
unworkable. At the same time, I have 
the greatest sympathy with the objects 
my honourable Friend has in view in 
introducing the Bill. I think that this is 
a question on which we require more in- 
formation than we have at the present 
time. The honourable Member’s own 
words made that quite clear; for he 
began by saying that the whole of the 
fire brigade service is an absolutely novel 
question for discussion both in this 
House and in the country, and that it 
had never before been before Parliament. 
I believe he is perfectly right in that. 
He said, moreover, that he had had the 
greatest difficulty in collecting reliable 
information on the subject. That is 
very much the position in which all of 
us are placed at the present time. What 
I would suggest to the honourable Mem- 
ber is that instead of pressing his Bill 
on the present occasion—I do not wish 
to commit myself even to the principle 
of the Bill, which, I understand, is that 
the whole work of enforcing the effi- 
ciency of the fire brigades throughout 
the country is to be thrown upon the 
Local Government Board—instead of 
pressing the Bill he should move for a 
Committee of Inquiry into the subject. 
If he will undertake to do that, I shall 
carefully consider the proposal. The 
whole subject must be examined, and a 
great deal of information which we are 
wanting at the present time might be 
gained, and on that information a Bill of 
a different character and more likely to 
carry out the object in view may be 
framed and introduced next year. 


*Sir T. FARDELL (Paddington, S.): I 
think my honourable Friend who moved 
the Second Reading of the Bill should be 
satisfied with the discussion and the as- 
surance of a Select Committee given by 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
Although I have not much personal ex- 
perience of the working of fire brigades 
in country districts, I am aware that 
there is scarcely a report of the 
destruction of a large house in the 
country from fire which has not a refer- 
ence to the breaking down of the fire 
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London altogether from its operations. 
In saying that, I do not suggest that 
any Bill would be acceptable which 
would interfere with the work of that 
excellent body, the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. I had the honour of serving 
on the Fire Committee of the old Board 
of Works, and some years ago on the 
London County Council, and having been 
a member of these am _ intimately 
acquainted with the working of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. But it 
suffers from a number of voluntary fire 
brigades, which are nothing more than 
bogus associations. The men of these 
bogus associations dress themselves up in 
a uniform similar to that of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, and they go about 
collecting subscriptions to a large 
amount all over London. That has been 
going on for something like 20 years. 
At last I was able to enlist the services 
of the Charity Organisation Society, but 
all efforts made to suppress. these 
impostors failed, so far as I know, 
until last year, when a_ convic- 
tion was obtained at the Newington 
Sessions against one of the men who had 
obtained no less than £90 by going 
about London asking for subscriptions. 
He represented that he was connected 
with the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
Some years ago an _ attempt 
was made to induce the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to introduce a 
Bill for the purpose of licensing all 
volunteer fire brigades, but, unfortu- 
nately, the Board of Works declined to 
take it up, and the result is that the old 
state of things goes on much as before. 
The worst of these bogus associations is 
that whenever there is a big fire they set 
to work and frighten people out of their 
lives, and subscriptions are given to 
them in the belief that they are bond 
fide fire brigades. I have here a circular 
of one of these societies to which I think 
it is worth while drawing the attention 
of the House. It is called “The North 
London and Suburban Fire Brigade.” 

The circular sets forth that the brigade 

has No. 1 Station at such and such a 
place, but No. 2 Station where, it is said, 

a fire escape is kept, is in identically the 
same place. The circular states that— 


“The plant of the brigade consists of a 
manual: fire engine, a pair of horses, a one- 


brigade or the fire-extinguishing appli- horse fire escape, and a hose cart, with neces- 


ances. There is one defect in the Bill; 


sary gear for extinguishing fire, and ladders 
for saving life; a hose cart for running 
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by hand short distances in the vicinity, and 
one modern fire escape of the Perseverance 
pattern, with practical firemen, and a jump- 
ing sheet and ladders for use in gardens in 
front of houses where the escape would not 
be available.” 


The circular goes on to say that— 


“The brigade consists of an experienced 
superintendent, and a staff of practical fire- 
men, who are at all hours (day and night) in 
readiness to attend any fire that may occur in 
the district ” 


The superintendent of this particular 
society called on me in 1897 for a sub- 
scription. I had a very long and un- 
pleasant interview with him, and after 
he left I followed him up and went to 
his so-called fire station, where I found 
a small building in a back mews with 
what might certainly be called a fire 
engine and one man. However, I took 
steps to make inquiry in a proper direc- 
tion, and this is the report which I got 
about the station from a reliable 
source— 


“The station consists of an ordinary small 
house, with one or two small and obsolete items 
of apparatus that serve the purpose of the 
law, and consequently I cannot run them in 
as impostors.” 


What is meant by that is that they have 
some apparatus, so that they can say 
they are a bona fide brigade, and not 
swindlers. The report goes on— 


“Suffice it to say that they are not allowed 
inside the police cordon even if they appeared 
at a fire. They are deceiving the public, and, 
as far as I can gather, practically living off 
their ill-gained subscriptions from a charitable 
public who think they are aiding our Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund.” 


1 thought it was well to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this matter, and if 
this Bill is sent to a Committee I do 
hope that the President of the Local 
Government Board will agree to allow 
the question of registering and certifi- 
cating all volunteer fire brigades in Lon- 
don as well as in the country, except 
those organised for private purposes, 
being included in the scope of the Bill. 
i think that is a reform which is most 
urgently needed, not only in the interests 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, but in 
the interests of the public at large. 


Mr. PYM: After consultation with 
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pared to withdraw the Bill, I 
thoroughly admit the argument of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board that 
we have very little information on the 
subject, and that it is very difficult to 
obtain that information. I gratefully 
accept the right honourable Gentleman’s 
proposal to send the subject to a Select 
Committee, when we will be in a position 
to deal with the matter thoroughly and 
effectively, and be able to produce a 
Bill which will give satisfaction to the 
whole fire brigade service. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval— 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) REIN- 
STATEMENT BILL. 


Order for the Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


he Bill be now read a second time.” 
“That t 


Mr. O'MALLEY (Galway, Conne- 
mara): Mr.Speaker, in moving the 
Second Reading of the Evicted Tenants 
(Ireland) Bill, I shall be as brief as 
possible, as I am anxious that some of 
my honourable Friends who have backed 
it, and who are more familiar with the 
history of the evicted tenants than T 
am, should have an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House on the subject. 
Several Bills have been introduced to 
this House with the object of restoring 
under equitable terms those tenants in 
Ireland who, since 1873, have been the 
victims of what might be truly called 
the Irish land war. The first Bill was 
that of the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose, who in 1894, 
succeeded in passing his Bill through 
defeated 


this House, but it was 
by the irresponsible legislators in 
another place. The principal ob- 


jection to the Bill was that it was 
compulsory, and during its discussion 
both in this House and elsewhere there 
were declarations from the most in- 
fluential Unionists that if the Bill were 





my honourable Friends I am quite pre- 
Sir T. Fardell. 
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joluntary instead of compulsory it 
vould command their sympathy -and 
upport. In 1876 the honourable and 
earned. Member for North Dublin 
amed his Bill in accordance with the 
leclarations of those Unionists and 
made it voluntary, but the Measure was 
pposed and defeated by the votes and 
peeches of those who, a few years be- 
ore, had given the honourable and 
harned Member for North Dublin every 
reason to believe that they would sup- 
bor, «a Bill for the reinstatement of the 
victed tenants, provided that it did 
“¢ contain the compulsory clauses of 
¢ Bill of the right honourable Gentle- 
p), the Member for Montrose. The 
ballot, Which the fortunes of the 
pulsor¥'¥® entrusted to me, is a@ com- 
‘salon Pill, because we believe that 
given to @ are compulsory powers 
tie Bilt paglitee voeumerns Toe 
haw. 3 ;¥s as arbitrators, very 
Oe would be arrived 


at. The Bill propost. 
nae ; .. *o deal with the 
enants evicted since 79, and the 


funds required either fo. : ; 

statement as tenants or @*ir, TeX 
would come out of the Trjurchasers 
Temporalities Fund. This is Sees 
Trish Fund, and, therefore, the Bre) 
taxpayer would not be affected. Th. 
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letters that appeared the other day in 
the Report of the Evicted Tenants’ Fund 
Committee— 


Reinstatement Bill. 


“T am now quite destitute, but still hold a 
firm grip of my farm. . I only owed two 
years’ rent when evicted. I have braved the 
storm, and kept the land-grabber from daring 
to approach my place.—C. L., K SO. 
Cavan.” 





“T am in the most desperate straits at pre- 
sent—charity and benevolence being exhausted 
on me. I have to leave the site of the home 
I was the sixth in descent to have inhabited, 
and spend the few remaining days of my life in 
the gloomy sphere of an Irish workhouse.”— 
M. K., B——, Co. Carlow.” 


“T feel very reluctant to ask you for another 
donation, being so troublesome to you in the 
past, but a catastrophe has overtaken me. My 
children got unwell, and one of them died, and 
all through the kind of a hut we are living in. 
—P. §8., K——, Co. Kerry.” 


“T am an evicted tenant, and my eldest 
daughter is on the point of death from pneu- 
monia, and I have not the wherewithal to bury 
her if the worst comes. I have eight other 
children with my wife, and I have not sixpence 
in the world, and my land is taken these few 
years by a grabber.—J. B., B——, Co. Mayo.” 


“This evicted tenant is now dead for the past 
two months—died of a broken heart—and has 
left behind him a widow and a large family, 
who are now utterly destitute. I now ask you 
for a grant for his widow.—J. W. (on behalf of 








Bill also provides that where an evicted 
tenant is reinstated as tenant, and 
where the buildings are in a dilapi- 
dated condition, and the tenant im- 


pecunious, a sum of money not exceed- h 


ing £100 should be advanced to him to 
enable him to carry on his farming 
operations. The Bill also provides that 
no injustice shall be done to 
those present tenants who are well 
described as “planters” by the re- 
instatement of the evicted tenant. 


There are two classes of tenants that]. 


this Bill is intended to benefit: (1) 
the Plan of Campaign Tenants; and 
tenants otherwise evicted who may be 
called (2) isolated tenants. There are 
about 400 Plan of Campaign tenants, 
and some 200 isolated tenants, so that 
this Bill is intended to apply to about 
600. tenants. There are some 600 
families, or about 3,000 persons, whom 
this Bill is calculated to rescue from 
utter misery and ruin. In order that 


W. G.), T , Co. Tipperary.” 
“E. D. . . is at present in a very de- 
arene state. He has nine motherless chil- 
pipe. only for the charity of his 


tie they should all have entered the 
chad: cr fore now. The poor fellow was 
victimised by his tandlord sole ly on account of 
18 prominence in connection with every 
political movement sinu the inception of the 
Land League.—D. J. F., {——, Co. Kerry " 


“The poverty of the people is simply ap- 
palling. A magnificent fight was made. in 
several instances in which it was seen that evic- 
tion was inevitable the persons about to be 
evicted burned down their houses rather thaa 
let them be made a shelter for energency men. 

$. I don’t think there is a more de- 
serving case in all Ireland.—P. A. M., Sligo.” 





“T’m nearly 10 years out now; one year and 
a half of rent was due at the time of eviction. 
When put out there was nine of us in family. 
My husband took ill and died, and the night 
he was dead I had six of my family in the fever 
hospital. The eldest girl I had died, all that 
was fit to do anything for me.—M. W., C—— 
Co. Monaghan.” ‘ : 
_ “The hardships of the family at the time and 
since are so well known, that I feel it un- 
necessary to detail them here. Suffice it to 
tell you that three of them were driven mad, 


the House might realise the sad condi-| and the broken-hearted mother sent to a prema- 


tion of those poor victims of an agrarian 


ture grave, leaving the applicant, now the only 


movement which has done so much for| (n° of ® numerous family, keeping watch on 
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“T have often at the time of receiving these 
grants stated the desperate want I have been, 
and am, in. My sister and myself live in this 
hut—she is an invalid—in all the cold weather, 
without a bit of fire and very little to eat, ex- 

ecting “if day to get something from the 
fund.—M. T. M., B——, King’s Co.” 


I trust the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland will approach 
this Bill in a better spirit than they 
did the Bill of the honourable and 
learned Member for North Dublin in 
1896. The Chief Secretary on that 
occasion said— 
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“The Plan of Campaign was in reality a 
campaign against law and order—carried on 
against the State—and when honourable 
Members come here and ask us to vote public 
money ” 


—we are asking in this Bill Irish 


money— 


“to reinstate these tenants, it is neither 
more nor less than the defeated party coming 
to the victorious party to be asked to 
reimbursed the cost of the war.” 


e 


He further on stated— 


“The House has to ask itself whether, by an 
expenditure of public money for the relief of 
these tenants, we shall not so much assist the 
tenants, as rehabilitate the political credit of 
the honourable Member for East Mayo.” 


I venture to hope, Sir, that the rie” 
honourable Gentleman is in a deren 

frame of mind now with rege to the 
rehabilitation of my honoarable Friend 
the Member for East Muyo. I think the 
elections in Ire]eud last Thursday 
sufficiently indicated that there is no 
necessity to rehabilitate him in the 
esteem and confidence of the Irish 
people. I would appeal to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, to the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chief Secre 
tary, and those who follow them in this 
House, to look at this question from a 
more humane and statesmanlike point of 
view than they have hitherto done—to 
remember that these evicted tenants lost 
their holdings because they refused or 
were unable to pay an excessive or an 
impossible rent. It is well known, Sir, 
that since these evictions took place 
rents have been reduced some 20, 30, 40, 
and in many cases even 50 per cent. 
My honourable Friend the Member for 
Mayo, in the Debate on the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill in 1896 referred to a nan 
named Daniel Byrne, of Morrough, in 


Mr. O'Malley. 
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Tipperary, who was evicted on 28th 
June 1884. The old rent was £140, 
and the judicial rent £111, and at the 
time of eviction the man owed £496. 
The farm was taken by a prabber and 
held by him for some time, but he could 
make nothing of it and left it. Byrne 
settled with his landlord, and the ney 
rent was fixed at £75 a year, against th 
old rent of £140 and a judicial rent , 
£111. There was also a similar case + 
a tenant evicted some eight years 
for the nonpayment of a rent of 4% 
and who has since been reinstated. fb 
landlords themselves recognised that pa 
rents were excessive, and in many Son 
they have reinstated the tenanta,.14 
more equitable terms. This Bi}. 
deal with the remaining tenar’ } cing 
landlord vindictiveness prey ico men 
reinstated. I believe, Sik .6 holdings 
have a moral claim on, the houses 
They, or their fathers“. 

y> .« or improved the 
on them and reclair, 


4 : s stepped in on 
soil. This Hougtthin the last 20 years 


several occasior interests of the Irish 


vil 
to protect + ae ‘ish land- 
tenantry fr. the rapacity of Irish lan 


. 4a I hope that it will now, by 
cei, this Bill to be read a second 
tims Step in once more and save the 
j:e8 of these 3,000 souls whose misery 
nas been revealed in those letters 
I have read, and restore them to their 
holdings, which an unjust law deprived 
them of. Sir, I beg to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 





Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.) : Mr. Speaker, 
there are several features of this Measure 
which I think ought to recommend it 
to the favourable consideration of this 
House. In the first place, Sir, it is @ 
smaJl Bill, and Measures of a narrow 
compass, other things being equal, have 
frequently received sympathetic con- 
sideration at the hands of honourable 
Members. Then, Sir, inside the compass 
of this Bill of four clauses it is proposed 
by enactment to do work in Ireland 
which ought, I think, to be promoted by 
all parties, irrespective of political 
differences, who wish to see peace and 
progress prevail in Ireland. My honour- 
able Friend who moved the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill is slightly in error, I 
fear, in limiting the number of people 
to be benefited by the Measure to 600 
families. I am of opinion that the 
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number would be nearer 1,000 families, 
and consequently 5,000 or 6,000 human 
beings may be restored to their former 
means of working for a livelihood if 
this Bill is favourably considered by the 
House. Now, Sir, each one of these 
evicted families constitutes a centre of 
discontent throughout Ireland. There 
can be no doubt whatever but . that 
popular sympathy is overwhelmingly on 
their side, and if these evicted tenants 
were restored to their holdings general 
satisfaction would be given to practically 
the whole community in Ireland. Now, 
in the second clause of this short Bill 
the general scheme of the Measure is 
outlined. My honourable Friend did not 
read the clause, and I will trouble the 
House with it— 


“Where the tenancy of a holding has been 
determined at any time after the Ist of May 
1879, the landlord or the former tenant of the 
holding, or both jointly, may, within 12 
months of the commencement of this Act, apply 
in the prescribed manner to the Land Com- 
mission to act as arbitrators, with a view to 
the reinstatement of the former tenant in the 
holding, or with a view to the purchase of the 
holding by the former tenant.” 


This clause, Sir, leaves the matter at the 
doors of the Land Commission. This 
State tribunal of Ireland is to perform 
the duties of arbitratér as between the 
evicted tenant and the landed proprietor, 
and I venture to say that a fairer pro- 
posal could scarcely be submitted to the 
consideration of this House. Well, Sir, 
section 2 of clause 2 empowers the 
Land Commission, on the application 
either of the tenant or the landlord, to 
effect a settlement, for it is left optional 
with the Land Commission either to pro- 
mote a settlement between the tenant 
and the landlord by way of reinstating 
the tenant, or providing another holding, 
or by effecting under the Land Purchase 
Act a settlement by way of purchasing 
out the landlord’s interest in the holding. 
Clause 3 deals with arrears‘ of rent 
on evicted farms, and empowers the 
Land Commission to award compensa- 
tion to the Jandlords. Well, Sir, I do 
not like that recommendation. I do 
not believe that the landlords are 
equitably entitled to compensation. 
These evictions generally, if not alto- 
gether, are carried out in consequence of 
excessive rents, and this House has, 
48 my honourable Friend pointed out, 
legislated during the last 15 or 20 years 
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so as to improve this system of exacting 
excessive rents from those who work the 
soil in Ireland. Then, Sir, another 
clause — clause 4 — deals with the 
financial part of the Measure, which is 
to carry out this work. Of course, this 
is only put in the Bill by way of sug- 
gestion, but as my honourable Friend has 
pointed out—and I think it is well to 
again state the fact—it is proposed in 
the Bill not to carry this work out in 
Ireland by trespassing upon the sacred 
precincts of the pockets of the British 
taxpayer. What we propose is to ob- 
tain out of a purely Irish fund sufficient 
money to have this humane work carried 
out in Ireland by the machinery proposed 
by this Bill. Well, now, Sir, these are 
the leading proposals of the Measure. It 
is not in any way a startling or revolu- 
tionary Measure. I think it will be 
admitted by the Irish Secretary that our 
proposals would, if adopted by this House, 
end this troublesome chapter in the his- 
tory of what is called the agrarian war in 
Ireland, and I sincerely hope that the 
Chief Secretary, in his reply, will either 
accept our Measure or indicate the inten- 
tion on his part to have this work done 
by machinery which he will propose 
instead of that which we suggest to the 
consideration of the House of Commons. 
Arguments have been used on previous 
occasions by opponents to Measures of 
this kind, attempting to hold that we 
who put forward these proposals are 
chargeable with having neglected the in- 
terests of these evicted tenants. It has 
been said that these evictions occurred 
on account of a land movement with 
which my hononrable Friend and myselt 
have been prominently identified, and 
that we, being in a secondary sense 
the cause of their misfortunes, have not 
paid the attention we ought to have 
done to these people. Well, even if that 
argument was founded on fact, which it 
is not, it would be no reason why this 
House should refuse to give a favour- 
able consideration to our proposals in 
this Bill. I trust we shall hear no more 
of this argument after I have read out 
a few figures to show what we have 
done during the last 10 or 15 years in 
the way of providing means for these 
unfortunate people so as to keep them 
out of the workhouse. I will quote 
from memory, but I think I shall be 
under-estimating what has been done 
in the way of raising coptributions in 
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Ireland and elsewhere for the support 


of evicted families. In 1890, at least 
£25,000 were raised as a result of our 
appeals to our fellow countrymen at 
home and abroad. In 1890-91 +hs sum 
of £20,000 was distributed smwongst 
these and other families who have since 
been reinstated in their holdings. In 
1891-92 £18,000 were obtained and ap- 
plied to a similar purpose. In 1892-3 
£17,000 were distributed, and in the 
following year £12,000. Subsequently 
the sum of £24,000 was allocated out 
of the moneys known as the Parish Fund 
for distribution amongst these unfor- 
tunate people. During the last year a 
sum of £4,000 or £5,000 was raised for 
the same purpose in Ireland, and alto- 
gether at least £120,000 have been con- 
tributed by the Irish people at home, 
in Great Britain, and in America towards 
the relief of the evicted tenants. I 
think, therefore, that we are not charge- 
able with having neglected our duty to- 
wards these unfortunate people. But 
even if we had neglected our duty, that, 
as I have already said, would be no 
reason why this House should refuse to 
pass this Bill. I can say, in the name 
of the Irish Nationalist representation 
of Ireland, that whatever differences we 
may have on minor matters there is 
no difference on this matter, and I ap- 
peal to the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to take that fact 
into consideration in his reply. I hope 
when the right honourable Gentleman 
does reply that we shall hear from him 
that he is prepared to accept our pro- 
posal, or will promise, on behalf of the 
Government, some remedy or machinery 
by which the same work can be carried 
out. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I had in- 
tended to speak later in the Debate, but 
as the Chief Secretary does not seem to 
consider the subject worthy of his notice 
so far, I shall now say a few words in 
support of the Bill introduced by my 
honourable Friend the Member for Con- 
nemara. This is a subject which has 
been frequently before the House of 
Commons, and I venture to prophesy 
that if the Chief Secretary cannot see 
his way to propose to-day some satis- 
factory method for dealing with this 
great and crying injustice it will be fre- 
quently before the House of Commons 
in the future. We have recently had 


Mr. Davitt. 


{COMMONS } 
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in Ireland a very interesting election, 
and we have had an opportunity of re- 
ferring great issues to the unbiased 
judgment of the people. Those who 
were present in this House during the 
passing of the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Act can recall the earnest appeal 
which was made by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to the people of Ireland in 


regard to the working of that Act. We - 


recollect the appeal which he made to 
the landlords and the Grand Jurors of 
Ireland to come forward in a spirit of 
patriotism, as he put it, and place their 
services at the disposal of the 
people. I ventured on that occasion 
to express my doubt as to whether the 
Chief Secretary and others who had been 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land had created in Ireland an atmo- 
sphere which would make it possible 
for his hope to be realised, and when the 
time came for demanding from the 
people of Ireland a verdict such as they 
gave last week under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, these unsetiied questions, 
including the one with which this Bill 
is concerned to-day, stood in the path 
of that conciliation which the Chief 
Secretary had so earnestly looked 
forward to in his speech of last year. 
When the candjdates for the county 
councils of Ireland came before the 
people, and found themselves, for the 
first time in their history—I refer to 
the grand jurors and the landlords of 
Ireland—obliged to submit their claims 
to the people and to the people’s judg- 
ment, one of the first questions which 
faced them was: Will you or will you 
not stand by the evicted tenants, and 
use the machinery of the county council 
to force the Government to do them jus- 
tice? I had some part in drawing up the 
pledges which were submitted to these 
candidates, and one of the chief points in 
these pledges was the question whether 
the evicted tenants of Ireland were to 
be left starving on the hillside or not. 
We see from the result of those 
elections how the sins of the landlords 
came home to roost. The Chief Secre- 
tary would no doubt be a much happier 
man to-day if his hopes had been 
realised, and if the doctrine of tolera- 
tion, for denouncing which I and my 
friends have been the subject of a great 
deal of obloquy and abuse, had pre- 
vailed. The claims of the doctrine of 
toleration have been enormously ham- 
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pered. by this very question of the 
evicted tenants and the position the 
evicted tenants occupy in Ireland to- 
day. I do not suppose any proof is 
wanted of the truth of that; but if 
proof were wanted, I point to one or 
two instances which are most striking 
and most singular, and which ought to 
be instructive, if anything can possibly 
instruct this House. It is not a fact 
that in the south of Ireland there was 
no toleration shown, while in Ulster 
there was a Unionist majority; there 
never was a word about toleration or 
any idea of allowing the Nationalists 
any chance; whereas, in the three other 
provinces, which were overwhelmingly 
National, Mr. Anthony Parker was re- 
turned in North Tipperary, and General 
Dunham Massey was returned by a 
large majority because he sat as Presi- 
dent of the Conciliation Board, which 
sat to try to restore the evicted tenants, 
and because he is a friend of the people. 
The people embraced this opportunity 
of expressing their satisfaction at his 
action, and although the general counsel 
which was given by those who hold the 
same views as myself and the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for South 
Mayo was acted upon with almost 
absolute unanimity throughout the 
country, exceptions were made in favour 
of men who, departing from the evil 
spirit of their class, showed themselves 
to be in sympathy with the evicted 
tenants of Ireland who had been sub- 
jected to cruel oppression. I allude to 
that verdict because I desire to show 
that this spirit of cruel persecution—the 
spirit of revenge, the spirit of political 
irreconcilability and  vindictiveness— 
which has animated the Government 
throughout in their treatment of this 
question, has been brought home to 
them, not only in connection with this 
particular question of evicted tenants, 
but also in connection with those wider 
issues which affect all the principles 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
and his Party hold dear in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. The Government were 
conciliatory—in language, at least— 
in the early years of their Irish ad- 
ministrations; they desired, they said, 
to kill Home Rule with kindness, and 
I took the opportunity at the time of 
pointing out that, if they wished to 
succeed in that policy, there was no act 
of kindness which would have gone 
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more direct to the hearts of the people 
of Ireland than the restoring of the 
evicted tenants to their homes. But 
they refused to do so. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman and his friends in 
the Press in Ireland appealed most 
earnestly to the people of Ireland 
to practise the doctrine of toleration in 
the recent county council elections, but 
if they had desired to see the principle 
of toleration practised in regard to 
those elections they should have given 
an example, when they had the power, 
by showing some toleration to the 
evicted tenants, and by turning their 
backs upon the mean and vindictive 
policy of hunting these poor people to 
death. What was the attitude taken 
up by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
himself? It was an attitude which I 
will venture to say was mean and vin- 
dictive beyond any attitude which I ever 
remember to have been adopted by a 
Minister responsible for the government 
of a great community. On 26th Feb- 
ruary 1896 a Bill was introduced by the 
honourable Member for North Dublin for 
the reinstatement of the evicted tenants. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland spoke in 
opposition to that Bill, and the Bill 
was, of course, lost. But in his reply 
the right honourable Gentleman said— 
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“The House had to ask itself whether, by an 
expenditure of public funds for the relief of 
these tenants, we shall not so much resist the 
olitical credit of 
ast Mayo.” 


tenants as rehabilitate the 
the honourable Member for 


I thought at the time, and I think still, 
that it would be very difficult to 
find a parallel instance of so mean a 
motive given by a responsible and power- 
ful Minister for not doing an act con- 
nected with the public policy of the 
country for which he was responsible. 
The question was not whether the action 
of the Government would rehabilitate 
my political character or not. The ques- 
tion was whether it would be for the 
peace of Ireland that these tenants should 
be reinstated, and surely it was a mean 
and contemptible motive to weigh with 
the right honourable Gentleman, whether 
by this Act he would rehabilitate my 
political reputation or not. To rehabili- 
tate or to injure my reputation is en- 
tirely beyond the power of the right 
honourable Gentleman. His actions 
have nothing to do with my political 
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reputation, but such words are unworthy 
of a Minister, and when he gave that as 
one of his strong reasons for refusing to 
deal with the Bill he proved himself to 
be incapable of really grappling with the 
task which he had undertaken in Ire- 
land. On another occasion he declared 
that if he were an Irish Jandlord whose 
tenants had set him at defiance he would 
rather break stones by the roadside than 
surrender to those tenants. Coming 
from a responsible Minister these words 
were extremely unjust, and were caicu- 
lated to disturb rather than to promote 
harmony between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. 


Tues CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Gzratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): They were not my words. 


Mr. DILLON: Then they were 
the words of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but they were equally absurd. 
A good many landlords have surrendered 
to the Plan of Campaign, which has been 
declared to be just by the courts; and 
there is not a landlord in Ireland who 
did surrender to the Plan of Campaign, 
and they are many, who does not rejoice 
every year of his life that he did make 
that surrender. Although, no doubt, it 
was a painful thing to do at the time, 
still, when the subsequent decisions of 
the court proved that the demands made 
by the Plan of Campaign were justified, 
every sensible man rejoiced that he had 
selected the better course and _ sur- 
rendered rather than carry on a war 
which has resulted in suffering and much 
exasperation to both sides. Why, I ask 
with confidence, should a Minister use 
such inflammatory language concerning 
disputes between Irish tenants and their 
landlords? Would he use the same 
language concerning an English employer 
and his labourers? It is a mortifying 
thing to anybody to surrender and give 
in after a fight. It is mortifying to an 
English employer to surrender and give 
better terms to his labourers when they 
strike for a better wage, yet English em- 
ployers are not ashamed to do so; and 
what would be said if the Home Secretary, 
for instance, or any responsible Minister, 
should incite those employers to refuse 
an increase, and declare in impassioned 
language that if he were an employer he 
would rather break stones for his living 


Mr. Dillon. 


{COMMONS} 
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on the roadside than surrender a single 
point to the people who had struck? If 
these Irish disputes were approached in 
the same spirit by Ministers as similar 
disputes would be approached in Eng- 
land the whole action and the whole 
policy of the Irish Government would be 
entirely reversed. But unhappily that 
is not the spirit in which these matters 
are approached in Ireland. We had a 
full example of that the other day in the 
language used by the Chief Secretary, 
which I confess astonished me. The fact 
is that when in Ireland disputes are 
mixed up with agrarfan affairs, then there 
is infused into the mind of the Executive 
Government in dealing with them an 
element of vindictiveness which is 
utterly absent in dealing with similar 
disputes in this country. There is no 
longer any idea of fair play or of holding 
the balance evenly. The Executive 
Government should see that the law is 
observed impartially, and should not 
become partisans. I deliberately charge 
the Executive Government, and it is im- 
possible for any fair-minded man who is 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
Irish life to deny it, that whenever a dis- 
pute is an agrarian dispute the Govern- 
ment are not content with seeing the 
law observed, but they become the 
partisans of one side and display a 
vindictiveness in persecuting the other 
side which has no analogue in this 
country. The other day I drew the at- 
tention of the Chief Secretary to the 
circumstances of one of the most in- 
famous persecutions to which an 
individual has ever been subjected in 
Ireland, a persecution which was illegal 
in all its details, as I am informed by 





all who are competent to judge. An un- 
fortunate clergyman in Belfast 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable 


Member is now travelling away from the 
Bill. .Moreover, it appears to me that 
he is alluding to a speech made by the 
right honourable Gentleman on another 
matter during the present Session. 


Mr. DILLON: I apologise, Mr. 
Speaker, and will now confine myself 
more strictly to the question before the 
House. The honourable Member who 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
and the honourable Member for South 





Mayo, gave the number of families to 
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- going to abandon this question. 
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whom they thought the Bill might apply. 
I do not think it is possible to state 
accurately the number of families to 
whom this Bil] might apply. I have 
watched the statistics of this question 
very closely, and I do not think they 
enable us to give an accurate statement 
of the number of those families. ll 
I know is that on the books of the 
present Evicted Tenants’ Relief Com- 
mittee we have, I think, about 600 
families actually known to be in receipt 
of relief. I know there are a great 
number who, for want of funds, have 
not been placed on the books of that 
Committee. I should think the number 
would be nearer 2,000 than 1,000. But 
that is a matter not of very great im- 
portance, because the numbers at most 
are entirely limited. I do not think 
this Bill would be found to apply to 
more than 3,000 families at most. Of 
course, it is quite true, as the honour- 
able Member for South Mayo said, that 
the scope of the Bill is comparatively 
limited, but it would be an enormous 
error to suppose for a single moment 
that you can justly estimate the im- 
portance of this question by the number 
of human beings to whom this relief 
would apply. That would be the greatest 
error this House could commit. This 
is a question which affects the Irish 
people most intensely, and every family 
concerned in this dispute will be a cause 
of disturbance so long as they are kept 
wrongfully out of their holdings. The 
feeling which their treatment inspires 
not only affects the particular neigh- 
bourhood, but will permeate the whole 
of public opinion in Ireland. It is cer- 
tain that refusal.of the Government to 
reinstate the evicted tenants is one of 
the many causes which make the Irish 
people profoundly distrust the sense of 
justice in this House and the power of 
this Parliament to properly govern their 
country. We have seen, as I have al- 
ready said, the effect of that policy 
already in the county council elections. 
This question will be agitated in the 
county councils of Ireland. The people 
of Ireland, it is true, have for a moment 
lost all hope of getting justice on this 
question from the House of Commons 
owing to the repeated rebuffs their pro- 
posals have received. But do not 
imagine, because of that, that they are 
This 


question will be carried into the county 
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councils of Ireland, and every resource 
within the law, every means within the 
narrow limits—limits allowed to them 
by the Local Government Board—will 
be used to, in some way or other, force 
on this question and see that justice is 
done to the evicted tenants. This ques- 
tion will embarrass the positions of the 
county councils and the few Unionists 
on those county councils, and will pro- 
mote and increase the friction which is 
sure to arise between the county councils 
and the Local Government Board of 
Ireland. The county councils will be 
anxious to do everything in their power, 
so that this question will meet the right 
honourable Gentleman at every turn in 
his administration of Ireland, and he 
will find, and this House will find, that 
they make a very great mistake if they 
judge of the importance of this Bill 
simply by the number of families which 
it will affect. Let me draw the attention 
of the House to this remarkable fact. 
The right honourable Gentleman on 
many occasions in 1896, and on other 
cccasions, refused to grant effective re- 
lief to these tenants, and he justified 
his refusal mainly on political grounds. 
He said that if he did it, it would re- 
habilitate the political reputation of the 
Member for East Mayo, which would, of 
course, be a great misfortune to every 
man in the country and encourage 
violence and combination against the 
law, ete., etc. If that were his real 
attitude he ought to have been con- 
sistent in the Land Act of 1896. The 
right honourable Gentlemen introduced 
two clauses into that Act having for 
their sole object the reinstatement of 
these very evicted tenants. Either it 
was a good thing or a bad thing, an un- 
just thing or a just thing, an inex- 
pedient or an expedient thing to do. If 
it was inexpedient and unjust, then it 
was a monstrous absurdity to ask this 
House to pass clauses for this purpose. 
i remember saying at the time that if 
the Irish landlords in this House would 
get up and say they would endeavour to 
make those clauses, which were volun- 
tary, work, I would support the volun- 
tary clauses myself; but the landlords 
were silent, and would give no pledge. 
They have been paid off, I am glad to 
say, in the county council elections. 
Owing to their silence all the Irish 
Nationalist Members. stated their con- 
viction that these proposals would totally 
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fail. What has been the result? With 
very few exceptions they have been dis- 
mal and absolute failures, and the 
tenants are still out of their homes. I 
cannot conclude without referring to a 
speech which has remained fixed in the 
memory of those of us who heard it. I 
refer to the speech of the honourable 
Member for Bodmin on the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill, introduced by the Liberal 
Government in 1894. I venture to say 
that the wisdom of that speech and of 
many speeches on the subject which are 
scattered up and down “ Hansard ” have 
since been amply vindicated, and their 
wise counsel will be remembered by the 
Government with regret that it was 
not acted upon. Speaking at the time 
when the question of compulsion 
was being debated, the Member for 
Bodmin said— 


“TI confess that it is difficult to take up the 
position of affirming that it is desirable, ex- 
pedient, and reasonable that the credit of the 
State should be used and the procedure of the 
court extended and made more elaborate in 
order to bring back tenants to their holdings, 
and that, at the same time, it is reasonable to 
allow an unreasonable landlord to object. The 
thing in itself is a thing we desire as a matter 
of Imperial policy. You may get half a dozen 
individuals—certainly not expressing the views 
of the majority of the Irish landlords—un- 
reasonably preventing what you say is a reason- 
able solution, and you will not allow the inter- 
ference of the State to prevent these plague 
spots being removed.” 


These were wise and conciliatory words, 
but the Government turned a deaf ear 
to them, and killed the Bill in the House 
of Lords. The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary will get up and 
read out, I have no doubt, a Return 
showing that the evicted tenants’ case 
is settling itself, but he forgets the bitter 
memories which are left behind by that 
settlement. Some are dying or have 
died of broken hearts or semi-starvation ; 
some have fled the country in despair ; and 
others have been tempted by Jandlords, 
on monstrous and oppressive terms, to 
return, with the result that they are 
bound to be eventually again evicted, and 
this is what the right honourable Gentle- 
man calls settling the question. The 
number has been reduced, of course. In 
process of time the question will be settled 
completely by the death of all the evicted 
tenants, but that is not the way to con- 
ciliate Ireland or to kill Home Rule with 
kindness. There are other words of 
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wisdom in the speech of the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Bodmin, 
He said— 

“ This is a difficult Bill to recommend to the 
limited English intelligence. They are not 
wholly acquainted with the condition of Ire- 
land. They do not see the facts and circum- 
stances which make ihe thing not only ex- 
pedient and desirable, but moral and just, 
which to them appears to be immoral or 
wrong.” 


These are the words of a man who really 
applies a sympathetic intelligence to the 
solution of the Irish problem, and this is 
what, I regret to say, those who govern 
Ireland seldom do. They seem to think it 
sufficient to get up in this House and say, 
‘“ How can we give any consideration to 
tenants ho refuse to pay their rents!” 
But the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin has hit the nail on 
the head in the senténce which I have 
just quoted. What appears to be 
immoral and unjust to the limited Eng- 
lish intelligence is in Ireland both moral, 
just, and expedient, owing to the different 
circumstances, and the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary will find 
that out before he comes to the end of 
his career. I suppose we shall be 
treated to-day to a similar tirade, and 
the same sentiments which we have heard 
on this question before, but I warn him 
that he has not done with the question. 
His Government have called into exis- 
tence in Ireland new bodies which can 
speak with the weight of the people’s 
authority, and, by leaving this question 
unsettled, the right honourable Gentle- 
man is supplying to the new bodies an 
element of irritation which will per- 
petually increase the difficulty of the task 
he has before him. These new local bodies 
will take up this question,as they will take 
up other Irish grievances, and, in spite of 
all the bonds which have been placed 
upon them, will use their powers to 
redeem the evicted tenants from the con- 


dition into which they have been 
plunged. If the right honourable 


Gentleman desires the new system of 
local government in Ireland to work 
smoothly, as I am sure he does, my 
advice to him is to _ apply 
himself without delay, and with 
out any consideration as to the 
damaged reputation, if he desires to put 
it so, of the honourable Member for East 
Mayo, to the removal of this cause of 
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irritation. The reason why the recent 
county council elections in Ireland were 
fought as they were on a square political 
issue was that the Irish people still have 
grievances, and those of us who gave 
them advice felt that we were bound, in 
justice to our people, to urge them to 
take up this weapon for procuring the 
redress and settlement of these 
grievances. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


honourable Member for East Mayo 
began his speech by attacking me 
for not rising earlier to address 


the House, but I should have thought 
that he would have been aware that it is 
usual on Wednesday afternoons for the 
Minister who has to reply on behalf of 
the Government to wait until the Debate 
has made some progress before rising. 
The honourable Member has delivered a 
carefully-prepared attack on myself. I 
do not think I need fear any attack from 
the honourable Member, and I shall pass 
by this attack, and the charges he has 
made against me, without comment, with 
the exception of one point. The honour- 
able Member has described my language 
on the Bill of 1896 as “mean and 
vindictive” because I stated then that 
for Parliament to advance money to re- 
instate tenants evicted by due process of 
law would be to rehabilitate the political 
character of the honourable Member for 
East Mayo. I should have thought the 
honourable Member himself would have 
seen that in using these words I was 
speaking of the honourable Member, not 
as an individual, but as a public man, 
and as the author of the Plan of Cam- 
paign then in question. It was not mean 
and vindictive, it was eminently reason- 
able, to say that if Parliament, after the 
honourable Member had led astray so 
many tenants and induced them to com- 
bine not to pay their rents, proceeded to 
make good to those tenants the loss 
they had incurred; it would be adver- 
tising to Irish tenants at large that they 
were free to disown their obligations. 
The honourable Member said that if com- 
paratively few Unionists had been re- 
turned at the county council elections in 
the south and west of Ireland it was 
largely due to the fact that the evieted 
tenants stood in the way. I should have 
thought myself that if fewer Unionists 
had been returned, not than I expected, 
but than the interests of local govern- 
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ment render desirable, it was particu- 
larly due to the fact that the honourable 
Member himself stood in the way, for 
certain of his colleagues, wiser than him- 
self, counselled the toleration to which 
the honourable Member was opposed. 
Was there ever such an instance of 
political irreconcilability or political 
vindictiveness than was afforded by the 
honourable Member himself! 


Mr. DILLON: Why did you show us 
the example? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
never suggested that anything in the 
shape of an absence of toleration should 
be shown in connection with the elec- 
tions 


Mr. DILLON: 
evicted tenants. 


No, it is the poor 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon 
ourable Member has not been content 
with justifying the intolerant attitude 
which he has taken up in connection 
with these elections; he has also given 
advice to the county councils which I 
cannot think is likely to conduce to the 
wise conduct of business by those 
bodies. The honourable Member has 
indicated that in his judgment it would 
be a proper and desirable business that 
the county councils should take up and 
deal with such questions as that of Home 
Rule and the evicted tenants. 


Mr. DILLON: So it would. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
they may try to, and if the honourable 
Member had his way they would. But 
if they do try, the county councils will 
probably find that their powers are 
somewhat more limited and circum- 
scribed than they imagine. We all know 
that the boards of guardians have been 
in the habit of passing political resolu- 
tions, and no doubt the county councils 
will pass similar resolutions, but I am 
not aware that such resolutions have 
had any influence upon the Government 
of Ireland. In political matters the 
Irish people are fully and ably repre- 
sented by the Nationalist Members in 
this House, and it is not necessary for 
us, in order to ascertain-the political 
views of the majority of Irishmen, to go 
to the resolutions of the county councils 
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and district councils for that informa- 
tion. Those whom we have to deal with 
are the honourable Members who repre- 
sent Ireland in this House, and not those 
who represent similar political views on 
the county councils and the district coun- 
cils, and, if I may express an opinion 
upon this, I would say that the county 
councils and the district councils will 
commit a great mistake if they enter 
upon a province which is clearly not 
their own. Now, Sir, I come to this 
Bill which we are asked to read a second 
time to-day. I cannot help thinking, 
and it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion, that in bringing forward this Bil] 
the honourable Member who moved it 
and his friends mean rather to make a 
show of activity on the part of the 
evicted tenants rather than to bring 
about any actual benefit for these 
tenants themselves. I base that conclu- 
sion upon the following grounds. As 
has been remarked, the question of the 
evicted tenants has been before this 
House a number of times since the Com- 
mission reported. In 1894 the right 
honourable Gentleman who preceded me 
in the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
brought in a Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject. That Bill provided the public 
funds to assist in the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants in their holdings, and 
it also contained provisions for the com- 
pulsory reinstatement of the tenants in 
certain conditions. But, in the right 
honourable Gentleman’s Bill, the com- 
pulsory conditions did not apply to the 
case of holdings which were in the occu- 
pation of new tenants. These were ex- 
cluded from the Bill, and the other pro- 
vision only applied to them with the 
consent and goodwill of the new tenants 
themselves. Then came the Bill of the 
honourable Member for North Dublin in 
1896, in connection with which I made 
a speech which has been quoted by the 
Mover of this Bill, and also by the 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo. Between this Bill of the 
9th December and the Bill of the 
honourable Member for North Dublin 
the General Election intervened, and the 
Unionists were returned to power by a 
very large majority. Now, the honour- 
able Member for North Dublin, seeing 
that it would be perfectly futile to 
attempt to pass a Bill the provisions of 
which had been strenuously opposed by 
the Unionist Party, abstained from in- 
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troducing the compulsory provisions of 
this Bill. Then came the Bill intro- 
duced last year by the honourable Mem- 
ber for North Kerry. That Bill not 
only went far beyond the Bill of 
the honourable Member for North 
Dublin in 1896, but it also 
went far beyond the Bill of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose Burghs. It applied the 
principle of compulsion in every case, 
whether the holdings were occupied by 
new tenants or not. And further than 
that, whereas the Bill of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman, my predecessor, had 
proposed that £50 should be applied 
from public money to assist the evicted 
tenants in order to enable them to re- 
pair their houses, the Bill of the honour- 
able Member for North Kerry doubled 
that amount, and proposed that £100 
should be given from the public funds; 
and, whereas the late Chief Secretary 
has proposed in his Bill that £100,000 
should be the gross sum which should 
be provided to assist in the operation, 
in the Bill of the honourable Member 
for North Kerry that sum_ was 
increased to £250,000. The present 
Bill is a reprint, word for word, 
of the Bill of the honourable Member 
for North Kerry. Am I not therefore 
justified in saying that this is a Bill 
purely for show, and not for use? Under 
these circumstances it is hopeless to ex- 
pect the House to adopt this Measure. 
A similar Measure was rejected by a 
majority of 100 not long ago, but not- 
withstanding that we have another 
similar Bill brought forward last year, 
and again this year. What else can 
honourable Members expect than to hear 
that the Government should again resist 
this Bill? 


Mr. DILLON: We expect them to 
gain wisdom by experience. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: And we 
expect the honourable Member for East 
Mayo to gain wisdom by the experience 
he has had of the repeated rejection of 
this Measure, but the honourable Mem- 
ber seems to think that he will make 
it more palatable by increasing its strin- 
gency. We have resisted these proposals 
from the outset on two broad grounds. 
In the first place, we deny that the evil 
is of such magnitude as to call for the 
interference of Parliament by adopting 
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special measures to deal with it in order 
to solve it, and we also believe that it 
is a diminishing evil. I went into this 
question at very considerable length in 
the year 1896, and I hardly like to go 
over again the ground which I then 
traversed. If I wanted anything to 
strengthen my argument I should find 
it in the speech of the honourable Mem- 
ber who introduced this Bill. Let the 
House remember that the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Mont- 
rose Burghs, in introducing this Bill five 
years ago, stated that he calculated that 
it would apply to about 4,000 holdings. 
We are now told by the honourable 
Member who introduced this Bill that 
the number of cases to which this 
Measure will apply—and this particular 
Measure is of a more extensive character 
—is about 600. Therefore, we have a 
reduction of something like 3,400 in a 
very short time. 


Mr. DILLON: I distinctly stated that 
it might be 2,000, and not over 3,000. 


*Mr GERALD BALFOUR: I shall 
come to that directly. The House was 
told by the honourable Member for 
South Mayo that he estimated the num- 
ber would be increased to 1,000, and 
then the honourable Member for East 
Mayo raised the 600 to 2,000 or 3,000. 


Mr. DILLON: Does the right honour- 
able Gentleman wish to imply that I 
deliberately attempted to mislead the 
House ? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, not at 
all. I wish to point out the effect which 
this great reduction of the former figures 
is likely to have. 

Mr. DILLON: But I do not agree 
with the former figures. 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That was 
what was asserted, but I am inclined to 
think that, while the estimate of the 
honourable Member who introduced 
the Bill was probably too low, the esti- 
mate of the honourable Member for 
South Mayo may probably be regarded 
as being a reasonable approximation of 
the facts as I think it most likely would 
be. I think that there are probably 
about 1,000 tenants, and if the number 
has been reduced from something like 
4,000 in 1894 to about 1,000 in 1899, I 
take it that the House will agree with me 
that these are hardly figures upon which 
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as is made in this Bill to meet an evil 
which is one that is steadily diminishing. 
I would only add to those figures one or 
two words in connection with evictions at 
the present time. The total number of 
evicted farms in Ireland which were unlet 
on the Ist of January 1899—that is to 
say, the total number of farms either in 
the hands of the landlords or derelict— 
was 2,609. 


Mr. DILLON: Is the number 2,609? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes; that 
is the total number of farms which are 
unlet out of a total of between 500,000 
and 600,000 farms in Ireland. 


Mr. DILLON: Do I understand the 
right honourable Gentleman to say that 
there are now 2,609 unlet farms in 
Ireland? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: : There are 
now 2,609 unlet farms from which the 
tenants have been evicted. 


Mr. DILLON: Does not that exactly 
bear out my estimate? I stated dis- 
tinctly that I was not in possession of 
the actual figures as to the number of 
cases, but the right honourable Gentle- 
man now says that there are 2,609 farms 
which are not let to the old tenants, 
and that shows that my estimate of the 
number was extremely accurate. 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No; the 
honourable Member makes a mistake. 
These farms are unlet now, and in the 
hands of the landlords. 


Mr. DAVITT: What has become of 
them? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
former occupants of these farms have 
either gone away, or died, or disap- 
appeared in some way or another ; and it 
is impossible to follow all these evicted 
tenants, who might have taken other 
farms for aught I know. Many of these 
farms have been unlet for years and 
years, but most of these evictions date 
from the year 1879 onwards. I quoted 
2,609 as the number of farms unlet from 
which tenants had been evicted. I cited 
those figures in order to show that the 
total amount of farms unlet in propor- 
tion to the total number of holdings in 
Ireland is certainly not a very large one. 
A total of 2,609 out of 500,000 or 
600,000 holdings is not a very alarming 
proportion. I must further remind the 
House that the evictions during the last 
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particularly instructive, and they corre- 
spond roughly speaking, in numbers, to 
the years of greatest agitation. When 
there has been a great agitation in any 
particular year, it also means a greater 
number of evictions. 

Mr. DAVITT: The evictions have 
diminished in proportion as the rents 
have been fixed by the operation of the 
Land Act. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I admit 
that the Land Act has had some in- 
fluence upon these figures. 


Mr. DAVITT: It was the agitation 
which brought about the passing of that 
Act. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: With re- 
ference to these statistics, the largest 
total was in 1882, when the evictions 
rose to 5,201; from 1882 to 1887 the 
total stood at about 3,000, although in 
one year it was 4,000; in 1888 it fell to 
1,609; in 1889 and 1890 it was 1,805 
ard 1,842 respectively. Since 1890, 
however, there has been a large and 
almost unequalled reduction 


Mr. DILLON: Are you including the 
evictions? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not 
include eviction notices. 


Mr. DILLON: Then what is the use 
of giving such statistics? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Since 1890 
there has been a steady reduction in the 
number of evictions ‘until, in’ the year 
1895, when this Government took office, 
the number was reduced to 671. In 
1896 the total was 695, in 1897 it was 
654, in 1898 it stood at 561, and the 
figure of 561 for last year is the lowest 
figure we have had for the last 20 years. 
The honourable Member has referred to 
the change in the system which has been 
introduced by what is known as the 
“ eviction-made-easy ” clause. That is a 
matter which he has raised before, and 
he believes that it entirely vitiates these 
statistics. It does not, however, vitiate 
them in the smallest degree, because 
these are the statistics of actual] evic- 
tions, whereas, under the old system, 
when the tenant was turned out and put 
back again, they were included in the 
total, but such tenants are not included 
in these statistics. No cases are included 
in these lists in which evictions took 
place and in which the tenant was im- 
inediately reinstated as caretaker. 
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Therefore, the honourable Gentleman is 
mistaken in thinking that this change in 
the law since 1887 has in any way 
vitiated the returns to which I have 
referred. 


Mr. DAVITT: Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman give approximately the 
rumber of evictions under the “ eviction- 
made-easy ” clause. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I believe 
the number of notices during the last 
four or five years has been some 3,000 
or 4,000 a year, but I have not got the 
actual figures. 


Mr. DAVITT: Will the total number 
since 1887 approximate to 50,000? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
not think it as much as 50,000. 


Mr. DAVITT: Will it be over 40,0001 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
not like to say. 


Mr. DAVITT: This is beautiful evi- 
dence of the effect of your legislation. 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In spite of 
the large number of eviction notices of 
which the honourable Member speaks, 
there are only 2,609 farms unlet, which 
shows that a large proportion of those 
notices did not end in actual evictions. I 
think these figures show conclusively 
that this is not such a great evil as it is 
semetimes represented. I now come to 
the second ground upon which the 
Government have consistently refused to 
accept this and similar Bills which have 
been from time to time brought before 
the House. We maintain that it is con- 
trary to sound principle in the case of 
tenants who have been evicted for non- 
payment of rent compulsorily to restore 
them to their holdings or to use public 
money to assist that operation. If the 
House favoured such a course I think it 
would be at once clear to the House that 
any action of that kind must have a 
demoralising effect. This Bill proposes 
to begin with the year 1879 and to end 
with the present year ; but if it were laid 
down as a general principle under those 
circumstances that the tenants evicted 
in Ireland for the non-payment of rent 
have something like a moral claim to be 
compulsorily restored with the assistance 
of public money, why stop at this year! 
In 10 or 20 years’ time we may have 
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they may point to the precedent 
of this Bill as an _ unanswerable 
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ground for yielding to their de- 
mand. It is perfectly obvious that if 
we had merely to regard the case of 
tenants who were unable to pay their 
rent, nobody would dream of bringing in 
a Bill of this kind. I am quite willing 
to admit, as stated by the honourable 
Member who introduced the Bill, that 
the real reason why this Measure has 
been introduced is.not on account of an 
argument of that character. The real 
reason why this Bill has been intro- 
duced is that these evictions have 
been to a large extent the direct 
result of the action of the honourable 
Member for East Mayo and his friends, 
and that is the plain truth. The House 
would never have heard of the Bill if it 
had not been for the “Plan of Cam- 
paign.” I have already referred to the 
attack made upon me by the honourable 
Member in reference to the words I used 
with regard to that campaign in 1897. I 
do not withdraw from the position which 
I then took up, but, on the contrary, 
I practically reassert it. I say that for 
Parliament to pass a Bill of this kind 
would be to whitewash the authors of 
the Plan of Campaign and the Plan it- 
self. The honourable Member may say 
thet in making such a statement I have 
taken up a mean and indefensible posi- 
tion, but it is nothing of the kind. I 
make that statement, and I adhere to 
that view because it is the plain truth, 
and I reassert it so that the House may 
understand it. This Measure would not 
merely whitewash the authors of the 
Plan of Campaign and the Plan itself, 
but it would put them in a favourable 
position to adopt tactics of a similar 
kind again. The honourable Member for 
South Mayo did say that if we passed 
this Bill we should be closing a chapter 
of ancient history. Well, if it is ancient 
history, all I can say is that ancient 
history is not without modern instances. 
At the present moment the honourable 
Member and Mr. O’Brien, and others in 
Treland closely associated with the 
League have been advising that graziers 
and grazing farms should be boycotted 
by the refusal of the small farmers to 
send their cattle to those farms to graze, 
and that they should be boycotted by 
the herds now upon them. Well, Sir, 
what is that but a repetition, not of the 
precise tactics of the Plan of Campaign, 
but of the spirit and policy of that Plan. 
The honourable Member and his friends 
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are again using these unfortunate people, 
the small farmers, and the herds,. as 
pawns in their political game ; and while 
they are actually engaged in manceuvres 
of that description they come and ask us 
to provide funds for the compulsory re- 
instatement of those whom they describe 
as “the wounded soldiers of a former 
war.” I deeply regret the position that 
these unfortunate men find themselves 
in, and I should be only too glad if it 
were possible to see them reinstated. The 
honourable Member for East Mayo ap- 
peared to think that the Government 
were inconsistent in having themselves 
brought in the Land Bill of 1896, which 
contained a condition for voluntary rein- 
statement, which it was hoped would be 
of assistance in reinstating the evicted 
tenants in their holdings. That, how- 
ever, is not the question before us, for 
the question is as to the method to be 
employed. The honourable Member for 
South Mayo made a charge to-day 
that the Government and those who 
acted with them were not in earnest 
in assisting the evicted tenants. 
Of course, I quite accept the figures 
which the honourable Member has placed 
before me; and I admit they show that 
those who were responsible for the evic- 
tion of tenants under the Plan of 
Campaign have made efforts to, at all 
events, meet to some extent the evils 
which resulted from it. But I am not 
saying that the methods they have 
adopted have been wise methods. If 
it be really true that no less a sum than 
£130,000 has been spent on behalf of 
these evicted tenants, I can only say that 
that suggests two reflections to my mind 
—first, the extreme political unwisdom, 
from his own point of view, of the action 
taken by the honourable Member, and, 
secondly, the shortsightedness honour- 
able Members have shown in the use 
they have made of their resources to 
palliate the evils which they brought 
about. If that £130,000 had been 
spent, not to support the tenants and 
their families, but to bring about some 
settlement of the question, say, for in- 
stance, by purchasing some other land, 

I think that possibly they themselves 

might have succeeded in solving this 

difficulty. But they have not done so. 

They have contented themselves with 

supporting the tenants and their families, 

and with making appeals to Parliament 

year after year, which they must have 
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known were in vain, to induce the House 
to do that which I cannot help thinking 
they ought to have done themselves. In 
any case, we cannot assent to Parliament 
doing work which I think it is incumbent 
on honourable Members opposite to do, 
and we certainly cannot ask Parliament 
to pass a Bill which we regard as bad in 
principle, and which we think would be 
mischievous in effect. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I only heard the latter por- 
tion of the right honourable Gentleman’s 
speech, but I must say I think he main- 
tains a very unwise attitude upon this 
question, although it is one which he 
has consistently maintained ever since 
it arose. I-cannot understand how the 
right honourable Gentleman, responsible 
as he is for the Government of Ireland, 
and above all for tranquillity and order, 
does not see the necessity for closing 
this open sore. He has made reference 
to the sum of upwards of £100,000 which 
my honourable Friends succeeded in rais- 
ing for the relief of the evicted tenants, 
and he has suggested that that money 
might have been better expended in ob- 
taining settlements for those tenants. In 
reply to that I have to say that the money 
was not all received at once. It was re- 
ceived in the shape of subscriptions com- 
ing in at intervals extending over a period 
of some years, and, therefore, my honour- 
able Friends had not at any one time a 
large sum of money at their disposal for 
the purpose of purchasing land on which 
the tenants could be settled. Secondly, 
I have to say that wherever an oppor- 
tunity was given of effecting settlements 
on anything like reasonable terms, the 
tenants were assisted in bringing them 
about, and, in fact, many such settle- 
ments have been made with the assis- 
tance of money raised by my honourable 
Friends. I must contrast the right 
honourable Gentleman’s observations to- 
day with those which he made when this 
Bill was last before the House. He then 
said that, after all, if there were a strong 
desire among the people of Ireland for 
the relief of these tenants, it would have 
been easy to bring it about, and he 
pointed to the large subscriptions which 
the Irish people are able to raise when- 
ever their sympathies are strongly ap- 
pealed to. I remember he gave, as an 
instance of the ready generosity of the 
Irish people, the large sum raised for 
the relief of the families of some men 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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who were drowned at Kingstown. He 
went on to say that if the people did not 
raise money for the evicted tenants, it 
was clear that their sympathies were not 
with them. Now the right honourable 
Gentleman is in a position of dissatis- 
faction, because he says that the money 
which has been raised has been impro- 
perly spent. In other words, he is seek- 
ing wherever he can for an excuse for 
not grappling with this great difficulty. 
If he had not been quite so young in 
Parliamentary experience, he would have 
known that the Plan of Campaign was 
a political movement, the fruits and re- 
sults of which were more justified by the 
legislative action of this House than 
almost any movement of our time. It 
is not our fault, but it is the fault of the 
manner in which the affairs of Ireland 
have always been carried on, that in 
order to get anything like a large 
measure of reform from Parliament, it is 
always necessary that a stste of violent 
and almost revolutionsry agitation 
should exist in Ireland. At the time 
when the Plan of Campaign was started, 
we were face to face with a Government 
which offered an obstinate refusal to all 
land reform, and especially to land re- 
form in the shape of a reduction of rents. 
Every agitation in Ireland is denounced 
until the Government see their way—I 
do not use the word offensively—to steal 
our programme, and to embody it in 
their own. This particular agitation was: 
denounced strongly and violently. Some 
of the leaders were prosecuted and put 
into gaol, and yet, as a matter of fact, 
every single one of the reforms for which 
the Plan of Campaign was started was 
granted by a Conservative Government, 
and by the brother of the right honour- 
able Gentleman himself, within a few 
months of the agitation being set on 
foot. I remember very well the striking 
speech and figures by which Mr. William 
O’Brien, who was one of the persons 
engaged in the Plan of Campaign, justi- 
fied his proceedings. He said— 


“T do not deny I was legally wrong in the 
action I was taking, just as a man would be- 
legally wrong in seizing the arm of his exe- 
cutioner in the knowledge that a reprieve was: 
on the road for him.” 


The Plan of Campaign had the result, in 
many instances, of saving tenants from 
eviction, and it also had the effect of 
giving the people of Ireland the enor-- 
mous benefits of the land legislation 
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passed by the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s brother, and, perhaps I should 
add, by the right honourable Gentleman 
himself. The leaseholding tenants were, 
as the result of the Plan of Campaign, 
admitted to the benefits of that legisla- 
tion in face of the persistent and even 
violent refusals of the Government of the 
day to admit them. This may be 
ancient history, but it is relevant to this 
Debate to show that the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty went down to the 
Crystal Palace and proclaimed that the 
admission of the leaseholders to the 
benefits of the land legislation would be 
a violation of solemn and sacred con- 
tracts which no Conservative, or, indeed, 
any self-respecting Government, could 
ever assent to. Yet, within a very few 
months, his colleague, the then Chief Sec- 
retary, introduced a Bill in which these 
solemn contracts were torn to pieces and 
the leaseholders were admitted to the 
benefits of this land legislation. In the 
same way, in face of the facts we brought 
before this House towards the close of 
the broken Session of 1886, a Bill was 
brought in by the late Mr. Parnell to 
deal with the condition of affairs which 
had been introduced by a succession of 
disastrous harvests, and by a fall in 
prices which had made impossible the 
payment of the rents which had been 
fixed by the Land Commission. That 
Bill was opposed by the then Chief Sec- 
retary, and rejected by the Conservative 
majority in this House, and the tenants 
were left face to face with their terrible 
difficulties. But in the very next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, the same Govern- 
ment and the same right honourable 
‘Gentleman who was prominent in secur- 
ing the rejection of -Mr. Parnell’s Bill, 
brought in another Bill, which automa- 
tically reduced the rents and saved the 
people of the country from great and 
grave disasters. Seeing these were the 
circumstances which produced the Plan 
of Campaign, and bearing in mind the 
results of that movement, I ask any 
rational man if those responsible for the 
Government of the country ought not to 
help in putting these evicted tenants 
back into their holdings. Here 


we had a great civil discord, a great 
class war, a great popular movement 
arising, whether legally or illegally, :t 
matters not now, but very naturally 
and justly out of the economic conditions 
of the time. 
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economic conditions has been acknow- 
ledged by the Government itself, and 
has been sanctioned and attested by. 
Acts of Parliament which have since 
been added to the Statute Book. But 
ix the course of this particular move- 
ment a certain number of tenants, acting 
on advice which the right honourable 
Gentleman suggests was bad—and 
whether good or bad, it is now not 
necessary to consider—acted in such a 
way that they were unable to get for 
themselves the relief which their self- 
sacrifice produced for others, and they 
now remain the victims and mementoes 
of this struggle. Surely, for the sake 
of peace and order, the case of these 
men should be taken in hand, and the 
Government should endeavour to close 
that sore which has for years been run- 
ning in Ireland. An epitaph ought to 
be written over this chapter of Irish 
history by the relief of these unfortunate 
tenants. If this were an English and 
not an Irish question these pitiful vic- 
tims of the struggle would long since 
have been relieved, and common-sense 
statesmanship would have solved the 
difficulty. The struggle with all its 
bitterness is, to a large extent, closed. 
We are now at the beginning of a new 
chapter of Irish history, and I do think 
there should be a removal of these old 
and miserable remnants of the past dead 
controversy, and for the sake of his own 
reputation I should have thought the 
right honourable Gentleman, instead of 
vejecting, would ‘have welcomed this 
Measure. I regard the course he has 
taken as unwise, foolish, and unworthy 
of his great position. 


Mr. J. H. CAMPBELL (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I do not propose to 
emulate the spirit or the tone of bitter- 
ness which has been introduced into this 
Debate by the honourable Member for 
East Mayo, a tone which, I am sure, is 
calculated to render it impossible for 
Members on this side of the House 
either to sympathise with or vote for 
the Bill now under discussion. I prefer 
to imitate the moderation of the 
language used by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Connemara in introducing the 
Bill. But I would point out that the 
moderation of his language was in strik- 
ing contrast to the extravagance of his 
proposals. The Bill differs from that 
introduced in 1894 by the right honour- 
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rose, which was wrecked by reason of 
the introduction of a system of compul- 
sion, but which avoided interfering 
with, or dealing with, the rights or 
privileges of the new tenants. The Bill 
produced to-day differs also from that 
introduced by the honourable and 
learned Member for the Northern Divi- 
sion of the county of Dublin in 1896, 
when he struck out the compulsion 
clauses and excluded from its operation 
the holdings in the hands of the new 
tenants. The Bill which we have had 
laid before us to-day goes far beyond 
both of those Measures, and I think the 
honourable Member himself is entirely 
unaware of the extent to which his pro- 
position goes. He told us that the Bill 
would affect only about 400 what he 
called Plan of Campaign tenants, and 
200 what he termed isolated tenants. 
That is 600 in all. Now, there is a 
remarkable discrepancy among honour- 
able Members opposite as to the scope 
of this Bill. The honourable Member 
for South Mayo put the number of 
tenants affected by it at 1,000, while the 
honourable Member for East Mayo 
raises the total to nearly 3,000. I think 
the honourable Member for Connemara, 
in fixing the limit at 600, must have 
completely ignored or forgotten the 
fact that his Bill, differing in this respect 
from the two other Bills to which I 
have referred, proposes to deal, not 
merely with derelict farms in the hands 
of the landlords, but also with all farms 
from which the former tenants have 
been evicted, whether now in the pos- 
session of the landlords or in the hands 
o1 the new tenants. It must be obvious 
to anyone who considers the clauses of 
the Bill, and especially sub-section 3 of 
clause 3, that it is idle to suggest that its 
operation will be confined to 600 tenants. 
The fact that he thought it necessary 
to say this rather suggests to my mind 
that he is thoroughly conscious that the 
real object of the Bill is to benefit the 
Plan of Campaign tenants. In its scope, 
however, it would apply to the case of 
every farm which has come into the 
landlord’s hands, by eviction, between 
the years 1879 and 1897. That is 2 
very large order. The figures which 
have been given show a state of con- 
siderable confusion, and I myself think 
that those quoted by the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, 2,600, are nearer the mark. If 


Mr. J. H. Campbell. 


{COMMONS } 
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this Bill means what it says on the face 
of it, it will apply to all holdings, 
whether in the hands of new tenants 
or whether in the possession of the land- 
lords through eviction, and in that case 
it will unquestionably affect at least the 
number suggested by the honourable 
Member for South Mayo, and I think it 
would extend to the number suggested 
by the Member for East Mayo, because 
there is no doubt that over 1,500 of the 
holdings on which there have been evic- 
tions since 1879 have got into the hands 
of new tenants, or planters as they are 
called, and if these are brought within 
the scope of the Bill, and added to those 
which are derelict and in the hands of 
the landlords, it would unquestionably 
affect considerably over 1,000 holdings. 
But if we take it that the Bill will apply, 
as the honourable Member for South 
Mayo suggests, to only about 1,000 
holdings, I think I am entitled to say 
that those holdings have been in the 
hands of tenants who have been evicted 
for one of two reasons—either because 
they were unable to pay their rents, or 
because they were unwilling to pay them. 
I also think I am within the facts when 
I say that but a small percentage of 
these 1,000 tenants were evicted because 
they were unable to pay. My reason 
for saying that is shortly this: this Bill 
deals only with evictions which have 
taken place since the year 1879. Since 
1881 every tenant in Ireland has been 
entitled, if he thought his rent too high, 
to have a fair rent fixed, and not only 
has he been entitled to do that, but 
Parliament, in the year 1889, passed an 
Arrears Bill, by which, in consideration 
of the immediate payment of one year’s 
rent and the advance by the State of 
another year’s rent, the arrears upon 
these holdings were wiped out. Further, 
in the year 1887, Parliament considering 
that perhaps in the rents fixed between 
1881 and 1886 due regard had not been 
paid to the anticipated depression, pro- 
vided that any tenant who had had his 
rent fixed between those years should 
have it reduced in the years 1887, 1888, 
and 1889 by a sum that was propor- 
tionate to the fall in prices between 
those years and the year in which the 
fair rent was fixed. Therefore, I say 1 
think I am right in suggesting that of 
all the tenants who have been evicted 
from their holdings since 1881 the num- 
ber who were unable to pay their rents 
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must be small in proportion to those 
who were evicted because they were un- 
willing to pay them. With regard to 
the latter class, I do not wish to say 
anything to revive or recall memories 
of the bitter contentions and struggles 
between landlords and tenants in the 
years 1881 and 1887. Some of these 
tenants were, no doubt, willing victims 
of this illegal conspiracy, but others 
were undoubtedly unwilling victims. 1 
have myself been actively engaged in 
the administration of the Land Acts 
since 1881, and I can, therefore, speak 
with some authority on this point. I 
know at least of two Plan of Campaign 
estates, the unfortunate tenants on which 
lost all by joining that illegal conspiracy, 
and they were compelled to join it by 
the system of terrorism which was 
adopted in regard to it. I speak more 
especially with regard to one estate in 
the county of Louth, an estate as to 
which even the authors of this illegal 
and immoral conspiracy admit that a 
fatal mistake was made by applying the 
Plan of Campaign to it. Now this was 
an estate occupied by solvent tenants 
holding large farms and having substan- 
tial interests in their holdings, but these 
miserable, wretched men were compelled 
to join the Plan of Campaign when the 
authors of it decided that it should be 
applied to the estate. What has been 
the effect in their case? They have 
been reduced to a state of beggary and 
pauperism, and surely it would be a 
novel departure in statesmanship if men 
who had lost their interests in their 
holdings, by becoming willing or unwill- 
ing victims of a conspiracy which has 
been declared by the High Court oi 
Justice to be illegal, and which has been 
denounced by the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church as sinful and 
immoral, were to be restored to their 
holding at the expense of the State. 
Certainly it would be a very poor en- 
couragement to those honest tenants who 
stood by their contracts to their land- 
lords, and abstained from taking part 
in a criminal conspiracy. It has been 
suggested that these tenants, whom un- 
questionably this Bill is intended to 
benefit, and who at the dictation of this 
cruel league sacrificed their interests 
and their homes, have obtained for the 
tenants of the rest of Ireland the benefits 
which they now enjoy. If that is true 
—and it is frequently asserted by hon- 
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ourable Members opposite to be so, we 
must give them credit at least for be- 
lieving it—then I think those tenants 
who shave reaped these gains at the 
sacrifice of their brethren are the per- 
sons out of whose pockets the compensa- 
tion should come. And if it be true 
that the substantial reductions of rent, 
which the tenants of Ireland at present 
enjoy, have found their origin in the 
sacrifice of these victims of the Plan of 
Campaign, I confess it seems to me 
natural that the State should not be 
called upon to indemnify those who were 
wounded soldiers in the fight; but those 
who have reaped the advantage should 
provide the indemnity. I believe that a 
very small fraction in the £, say, ld. in 
the £ upon the reduction of rent ob- 
tained by tenants all over the rest of 
Ireland, would raise a fund which would 
prove sufficient to restore the evicted 
tenants to their holdings, or make pro- 
vision for them elsewhere. But it is a 
departure from all sound and wise policy 
that the State should interfere in the 
interests of those who ranged themselves 
in opposition to law and order, or that 
it should take upon itself to bind up 
the wounds of such soldiers at the public 
expense. It certainly would be a very 
poor encouragement in the future to 
tenants in any part of the United King- 
dom to honestly fulfil their obligations. 
It would be a poor example to law abid- 
ing tenants, not only in Ireland but in 
England and Scotland, if those who had 
taken part in what has been decided to 
be illegal, and has been denounced as 
an immoral conspiracy, were to have 


Reinstatement Bill. 


their rents paid for them, and 
have their holdings restored to 
them at the public expense. 


That shows the length to which this 
Measure proposes to go. Sub-section 2 
of section 3 proposes that where build- 
ings have been allowed to get into a 
state of destruction or dilapidation, that 
actually this money from the Irish 
Church surplus should be devoted to re- 
storing these buildings. First of all, 
these tenants who demolished their 
holdings and have allowed them to get 
dilapidated, they are to be put back at the 
expense of the landlord, who is to get 
a maximum of twoyears’ rent ; secondly, 
the buildings are to be restored at the 
expense of the same fund, and all be- 
cause those responsible for the position 
and who have deserted them have been 
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unable to fulfil their promises when they 
induced the tenants to adopt this il- 
legal course. 


Mr. DAVITT: That is untrue. 


Mr. J. H. CAMPBELL: I heard with 
amazement the fact stated by the hon- 
ourable Member for South Mayo that 
£113,000 had been subscribed, not for 
the purpose of endeavouring to restore 
these men to their holdings, but for the 
purpose of enabling them to keep up 
this war and this campaign against their 
landlords. Now, if that money had 
been devoted to an attempt to come to 
terms with the landlords and to bring 
these tenants back on the condition 
of paying some of their arrears of rent, 
then I think the result—though 1t 
might not have answered the expecta- 
tions of honourable Members opposite— 
would have been that some benefit 
would have accrued to the tenants them- 
selves. There is one cause which no 
Irishman, no matter which side of the 
House he sits upon, can overlook, and 
that is the unhappy condition of these 
evicted tenants themselves—these vic- 
tims of the Plan of Campaign—without 
every feeling of sympathy for them. 
Might I suggest that the leaders of the 
Nationalists who sit on the other side 
of the House should endeavour, with 
the assistance of those Unionist Mem- 
bers who come from Ireland, and who 
sit on this side of the House, to ap- 
proach the landlords on the subject in 
a way which they have never yet done. 
I do not say that. they should approach 
them in a spirit of repentance, nor in 
a spirit of submission, but in a spirit 
of conciliation. The landlords who own 
these derelict farms are by no means 
anxious that a state of things which is 
distasteful to them and disastrous to 
their old tenants should continue, and I 
believe that if an honest attempt is 
made by honourable Members opposite, 
in which I will assist them in my 
humble capacity—if an honest effort is 
made to approach the landlords in a 
spirit of conciliation, I believe much can 
be done in the way of restoring 
those 600 or 700 tenants who have 
forfeited their holdings by reason of 
their connection with this illegal Plan 
of Campaign. As regards the balance 
of these tenants—namely, those who 
were unable to pay their rents, being a 
very small proportion of the total— 


Mr. J. H. Campbell. 


{COMMONS} 
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I myself can only come to the conclusion 
having regard to the Measures that the 
State has passed since 1881, which 
enabled everyone of them to remain in 
his holding so long as he paid a fair 
rent, that they were either hopelessly 
insolvent or hopelessly incompetent. I 
confess that I should not like another 
system adopted at the expense of the 
State for the benefit of those men who 
have become failures eitlfer from in- 
solvency or incompetency, or by which 
such men should remain in that pro 
fession in which they have failed. I 
think it would be disastrous for this 
small minority of evicted tenants who 
have failed because of their own in- 
dolence or want of business capacity 
that they should be restored to their 
holdings. For these reasons I hope the 
House will see its way to reject this 
Measure which has been brought for- 
ward. I do not think the honourable 
Gentleman has himself fully considered 
the full effect and extent to which it 
would lead. I think he had no con- 
ception that what he was actually pro- 
posing was an eviction Bill. for it is a 
Bill for eviction so far as it proposes 
to evict the 1,500 new tenants who, 
since 1881, have gone into the posses- 
sion of these holdings. Unquestionably 
the Bill in its present form extends to 
them, and I doubt very much whether 
the honourable Member will ‘like to 
know that he is the author of a Bill 
for the eviction of so large a number of 
tenants. 


Captaris DONELAN (Cork, E.): The 
honourable Member who has just sat 
down, as is usual from those Benches 
on occasions like the present, has de- 
voted his speech, not to discussing the 
merits or demerits of this Bill, but to 
a denunciation of the Plan of Campaign. 
I think the honourable Gentleman 
ought to know, as an Irishman, that 
the real authors of the Plan of Cam- 
paign were the Irish landlords them- 
selves, because undoubtedly the Plan of 
Campaign was only resorted to by the 
Irish tenants as a means of self-pre- 
servation, and as the very last resort 
they had. If remedial Measures had 
been introduced in time, the Plan of 
Campaign probably would never have 
had any existence at all. With regard 
to the proposal that the honourable 
Gentleman has made—and I was glad 
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to hear him make it, and glad that such 
a proposal should come from his side— 
I would remind him that such a pro- 
posal has been more than once made 
from these Benches, and what we have 
tried to do has always failed, owing to 
the irreconcilable position which has 
been invariably taken up by the Irish 
landlords themselves. I have listened 
with very sincere regret to the speech 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, for 
that speech, in my opinion, afforded a 
very striking illustration of the manner 
in which the views of the Irish people 
were disregarded upon this question, as 
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well as upon all others. I regret to say 
that it was an absolutely non-possumus 
speech, and it shows the hopelessness 
of the present system of English govern- 
ment in Ireland. But I cannot help 
thinking that the right honourable 
Gentleman, notwithstanding that speech, 
must himself realise that the policy of 
vindictiveness which has been so ruth- 





lessly pursued by Irish landlords and by | 
their organisations and their supporters 
in this House has disastrously failed, 
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the Government, but more espedially 
disastrous to the landlords themselves. 
Undoubtedly that policy is to a large 
extent responsible for the social revolu- 
tion which has just taken place in Ire- 
land, and which has practically swept 
the Irish landlords out of public life in 
their own country, with the few de- 
serving exceptions to which my honour- 
able Friend the Member for East Mayo 
referred. No class ever courted their 
self-destruction with more persistency 
than the Irish landlords, and they have 
now very nearly succeeded in accom- 
plishing the object for which they have 
striven so hard. I would, therefore, 
urge the Chief Secretary to save this 
class from themselves, even for no higher 
or more worthy purpose than that of 
dealing with this question in a spirit 
of justice ond of toleration. 


Motion made, and Question put— 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
divided:—Ayes 69; 


The House 


and has not only proved disastrous to | Noes 167.—(Division List No. 74.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) | Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Atherley-Jones, L. | Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Ambrose, Robert 





Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | Leng, Sir John 
Billson, Alfred 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Colville, John 

Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Duckworth, James 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
Fenwick, Charles 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gold, Charles 

Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hn. C. Seale- 
Holden, Sir Angus 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 


Lough, Thomas 


Maddison, Fred. 


Oldroyd, Mark 





Logan, John William 


Macaleese, Daniel 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 


Mappin, Sir F. Thorpe 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, W. P. (Merthyr) 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 


Palmer, G. W. (Reading) Mr. 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Perks, Robert William 
Price, Robert John 


Priestley, Briggs (Yorks) 
Reckitt, Harold James 
Reid, Sir R. Threshie 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighs.) 
Samuel,J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shaw, C. E. (Stafford) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesle 
Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J.H.(Middlesbrough) 
Woods, Samuel 

Young, S. (Cavan, East) 


(Cork) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Davitt and Mr. 
O’Malley. 





NOES. 





Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. } 
Arrol, Sir William | 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis | 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manc’r) | 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 


Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hn. A. Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM.H.(Brstol) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants.) 
Bethell, Commander 
Blakiston-Houston, John 


Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Butcher, John George 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
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Ceeil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. C. Ready 
Cox, Irwin E. B. (Harrow) 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Curzon, Viscount 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Denny, Colonel 

Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, Wm. Theodore 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzgerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hn. V. (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Gunter, Colonel 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. R. Wm. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 

Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampstead' 


MIDWIVES BILL. 
Order for the Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 


Knutsford): In asking the House to 
refer this Bill to a Committee, I would 
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Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, Wm. (Belfast) 
Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieutenant-General 
Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hn. W. E. H. 
Leighton, Stanley 

Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Loder, G. W. Erskine 

Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Iver, Sir L. (Edin. , W.) 
M‘Killop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Marks, Henry Hananel 
Mellor, Col. (Lancashire) 
Middlemore, J. Throgmorton 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monk, Charles James 

Moore, Wm. (Antrim, N.) 
More, R. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morrison, Walter 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, F..A. 

Northcote, Hn. Sir H.Stafford 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
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Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
Pender, Sir James 

Percy, Earl 

Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Priestley ,SirW Overend(Edin) 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Renshaw, ‘Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. C. Thomson 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Round, James 

Russell, Gen. F. S.(Chel‘ham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Hn. A. (Ormskirk) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M’Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Vincent, Col.Sir C.E.Howard 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster,SirR.E. (Isleof Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L) 
Whitmore, C. Algernon 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustay Wilhelm 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Com. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


took place before the Select Committee 
'of the serious results of having ineffi- 
cient midwives at the present time were 
such that a very influential Committee 
was formed, and it has been working 
incessantly from then up till now in 
preparing the 
The Bill, I believe, has received 
the acceptation of the medical profes- 
sion through its heads—both of the 


Bill now before the 


remind the House that this Bill is the | Royal College of Surgeons, and the 


result of a Select Committee, which sat | Royal College of Physicians. 


It has 


in 1894, and reported favourably on the | also been favourably considered by the 


subject. 


interest throughout the whole country, 


The subject is one of immense | United County Councils 


| It is for that reason, and also for reasons 
| of a philanthropic kind, that I ask the 


Corporation. 


because it deals with that which will) House to grant the Second Reading of 
affect the youth and also the mothers) the Bill, and to refer it at once to a 
of the country. The disclosures that | Committee. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland Division): I am sure the hon- 
ourable Gentleman who introduced this 
Bill cannot have seriously expected 
that a Measure of so very great import- 
ance should be adequately discussed in 
the small space of 20 minutes left at 
the tag end of a Wednesday sitting. I 
quite agree with the honourable Gentle- 
man as to the importance of the sub- 
ject with which this Bill deals; and it 
is because of its importance that I ask 
the House to agree with me that it is a 
Measure which requires full and ade- 
quate discussion, and which, therefore, 
ought to be postponed until a more con- 
venient time on another day of the 
Session. I am bound to say that, so 
far as I can Jearn, the opinion of the 
medical profession in regard to the Bill 
does not accord with that of the hon- 
ourable Gentleman who introduced it. 
T have strong reason for believing that 
it is a Bill which meets with vehement 
opposition from a large portion of the 
medical profession. I know that in the 
General Medical Council the doctor 
who is the direct representative of the 
profession has strongly and openly de- 
clared himself against the provisions of 
the Bill. Now, as the right honour- 
able Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
did not deal with its provisions, I find 
it necessary to say something on that 
point. The Bill would create a number 
of registered midwives, on whom it 
would confer very large privileges and 
titles. Now, Mr. Speaker, the medical 
profession, and especially the practi- 
tioners in the small country districts, 
are strongly of opinion that this would 
have the effect of substituting inex- 
perienced, unpractical, and untrained 
attendants on women in their hour of 
need, instead of trained and practised 
attendants. Undoubtedly the first re- 
sult would be to deprive the country 
practitioners of a large part of their 
practice, and to induce a large number 
of women not to employ regular medical 
men at all, but the midwives registered 
under the Bill. What would be the 
effect of that? There is no doubt that 
in many cases a registered midwife 
would be equal to the emergency, but 
in a large proportion of cases the attend- 
ance of a thoroughly practical and well 
trained physician is required. What 
guarantee is there in this Bill for the 
proper training of these registered mid- 
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wives? In order to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject of midwifery 
a training of at least three years is re- 
quired by a medical man, and it is only 
after such training that a medical man 
is in a position to attend on easy cases 
free from complication. What would 
happen if the Bill became law? These 
registered midwives would be called in 
in almost every case, and with only 
three to six months of perfunctory 
training would undertake all the duties, 
face all the difficulties, and run all the 
risks that require the attention and 
training of a medical man who has under- 
gone a regular medical course of teaching. 
The result would be that in place of the 
evils which I recognise at present re- 
sult from the inexperienced attendance 
at confinements, there would be a very 
considerable increase of these dangers 
and difficulties. Besides, by this Bill 
you are creating a privileged class—a 
class which, at the same time, has not 
experience or education. I must say 
that I am unable to understand how the 
honourable Gentleman has been able to 
arrive at the opinion that the medical 
profession is in favour of this Bill. I 
had the pleasure and the honour of 
being a member of the Committee 
which received the deputation from the 
country practitioners, and if my memory 
serves me right the honourable Gentle- 
man was present on that occasion. and 
I know that some medical men of intel- 
ligence and good faith and _ honour 
showed by their speeches and repre- 
sentations that they were strongly 
opposed to the Bill, and, to my mind, 
they presented an unanswerable case 
against the Bill. They pointed out the 
danger to which I have alluded, namely, 
that a large number of the wives of 
working men would naturally be in- 
duced by the smallness of the fees that 
would be asked by the registered mid- 
wives to send for one of them, not as an 
assistant to the trained and qualified 
medical man, but as a substitute. The 
registered midwife is a very good as- 
sistant, but to make her the substitute 
of a medical man is to expose a large 
number of the mothers of this country 
to very serious danger at the most 
critical moment of their lives. 
Well, Sir, the other objection is that in 
some small country districts women are 
attended by their neighbours. That kind 
of assistance, given, I am glad to say, 
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gratuitously, and with that generous 
consideration which is one of the best 


characteristics of our poor, would be 
rendered entirely impossible by this Bill. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER dissented. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Yes, it would. 
My honourable Friend will have an op- 
portunity presently of explaining his 
view of the Bill. I give my interpreta- 
tion of the Bill. I hold that this Bill 
would have the effect of rendering it 
practically impossible for women to get 
this gratuitous and simple assistance 
from their sisters that they get in small 
villages at the present moment. Now, 
Sir, I think I have said enough to show 
that this is a serious and very important 
matter. I may be right or wrong in my 
view of the Bill, but nobody can deny 
that I am right in that particular re- 
spect. I submit that the Bill involves a 
very serious question, and requires 
further consideration, and, as time does 
not admit of proper discussion, I beg to 
move the adjournment of the Debate. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I can- 
not accept the Motion, seeing that in a 
few minutes the Debate will be adjourned 
by rule. 


Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, 8.W.) : 
My honourable® Friend has _ dealt 
with one or two, but by no 
means all, of the objections which 
can be raised against this Bill. In the 
first place, my honourable Friend in 
charge of the Bill asked that it should 
be given a Second Reading, in order that 
it might go to a Committee. He did not, 
however, tell us which Committee he 
wanted to send it to. 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON: 
Committee. 


Mr. GALLOWAY: Surely, Sir, if the 
subject of this Bill has been inquired 
into by a Select Committee, and that 
Committee reported in favour of that 
Bill, there can be no possible reason why 
this Bill should be referred once more to 
another Committee, if the Report of the 
Committee was favourable. If it is to 
be referred to a Committee it should be 
referred to a Committee of the whole 
House. In looking over the Bill, one of 
the most extraordinary clauses to my 
mind is the last clause. My honourable 
Friend bases his claim in support of 
the Bill on the ground that it will assist 
in the better preservation of the lives of 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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mothers, particularly among the poorer 
classes. If this be so, I do not under- 
stand why my honourable Friend should 
apply this Bill alone to England, and 
not to Scotland and Ireland; for it 
seems to me that if the Bill be good in 
substance it ought to be equally good 
for Scotland or Ireland as for England. 
My honourable Friend opposite who 
moved the rejection of the Bill said, and 
said very justly, that one of the effects 
of it would be that inexperienced mid- 
wives would become substitutes for medi- 
cal men, and not merely assistants. I 
understand that there is a provision in 
the Bill which does not render it illegal 
for unregistered women to render assist- 
ance to a lying-in woman in cases of 
emergency. Surely, if you are going to 
allow unregistered women to render as- 
sistance in cases of emergency there can 
be no possible ground for this Bill, for 
the whole object of the Measure is, as I 
understand it, that people should be 
assisted by properly registered men and 
women only. Therefore it seems to me 
that this clause would entirely do away 
with the benefits which the Bill seeks to 
establish. But my main objection to the 
Bill is that it would largely do away 
with the services of properly qualified 
medical men, and that, surely, particu- 
larly in poor districts, is a very serious 
matter, because it cannot be denied that 
the poorer classes, if they see a midwife 
with a certificate of efficiency, in nine 
cases out of ten would take her services, 
and not those of a medical man. That 
surely cannot be desirable. I say that, 
not because I have any desire to patch up 
the practice of the cduntry practitioners. 
I have no such desire, but I do desire 
that proper assistance shall be rendered 
by duly qualified and experienced per- 
sons. Then another clause provides that 
on the passing of this Act— 

“The President of the General Medical Coun- 
cil shall take steps to secure the election of a 
Central Midwives Board, which shall consist of 
(1) four registered medical practitioners, one to 
be elected by the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, one by the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, one by the Society of Apothecaries, and 
one by ‘the Incorporated Midwives Institute ; 
and (2) two persons to be appointed for terms 
of three years by the Lord President of the 
Council.” 

Now, Sir, are the midwives of the whole 
country to be brought up to London in 
order to obtain these certificates? Is 
that the proposal? All I can say is, that 
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pen; either the midwives must come to 
this Board, or this Board must go to the 
midwives. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: The ex- 
amination takes place in various places. 


Mr. GALLOWAY: There are, I 
believe, a few places provided for under 
the Board, but that does not make the 
objection any the less. I ask, 
Sir, what kind of practical examina- 
tion are the four gentlemen con- 
stituted under this Bill going to give, 
unless they are going to devote a consi- 
derable amount of time to the question? 
Probably, if this Bill became law, it 
would result in a good many midwives 
obtaining certificates who are not by 
experience thoroughly qualified for the 
post. It does seem to me that to pass 
a Bill of so serious a nature, after 20 
minutes or half an hour’s discussion, is 
altogether beyond the right of the House 
of Commons. It is prostituting the 
powers of the House, and if the Bill is 
allowed to pass the House will very 
seriously regret it. 


*Sir_ W. PRIESTLEY (Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews Universities): It is 
quite true, as my honourable Friend 
opposite has said, that there is a certain 
amount of opposition to this Bill on the 
part of a section of the medical pro- 
fession, but I think the danger that 
is likely to arise to the interests of the 
medical practitioners has been very much 
exaggerated. The object of this Bill is 
really to do something in the interests 
of poor women who are attended in their 
confinements, both in town and country, 
and to see that they are provided with 
skilled midwives. I have said that 
I think the danger likely to arise to 
the interests of the medical pro- 
fession has been greatly exaggerated. 
In the first place, there are, I believe, 
in every Christian country in Europe, 
midwives, and that has not in the least 
interfered, I understand, with the medi- 
cal practice. That is, I think, a 
very important point, and I may further 
say in reference to this question that the 
Select Committee of 1893 





And, it being half-past Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday 
next. 
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TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE. 


THe FIRST LORD or rus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I beg to move that the House do 
now adjourn, and in making that Motion 
I beg to give notice that to-morrow I 
shall move the suspension to the Twelve 
o'clock Rule. It is essential that the 
assent of the House should be given to 
some of the Resolutions to be proposed. 
in Committee of Ways and Means. I do 
not anticipate a long sitting, and this 
Motion will only be brought forward in 
order to prevent the possibility of an 
accident. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester): Per- 
haps the right honourable Gentleman 
will say what will be the nature of the 
Resolution ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid I cannot anticipate. 
the Budget statement. 


REPORT OF SUPPLY. 





SUPPLY [10rn Aprit]. 


Resolutions reported :— 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE-. 
PARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1899-1900. 


Crass I. 


“1. That a sum, not exceeding £33,000, be- 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for Expendi- 
ture in respect of Royal Palaces and Marl-- 
borough House.” 


“2. That a sum, not exceeding £79,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” * 


“3. That a sum, not exceeding £24,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending - 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for the Houses 
of Parliament Buildings.” 


“4, That a sum, not exceeding £36,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending- 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for yard 
ture in respect of Miscellaneous Legal Build- 
ings.” 
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“5. That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for Expendi- 
ture in respect of Art and Science Buildings, 
Great Britain.” 

“6, That a sum, not exceeding £22,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for Expendi- 
ture in respect of Diplomatic and Consular 
Buildings, and for the maintenance of certain 
Cemeteries Abroad.” 

“7, That a sum, not exceeding £228,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900, for the Cus- 
toms, Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post 
Office Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, 
and certain Post Offices abroad, including Fur- 
niture, Fuel, and sundry Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices.” 

“8. That a sum, not exceeding £166,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900, in respect of 
sundry Public Buildings in Great Britain, not 
provided for on other Votes.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


BUSINESS DEFERRED. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES RE- 
MOVAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
27th April. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 7th June. 


DISTRESS ABOLITION AND SUBSTITU- 
TION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 7th June. 


CHEAP TRAINS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till to-mor- 
row. 


ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 


{COMMONS } 
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CROWN CASES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday, 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 7th June. 


WORKMEN’S HOUSES TENURE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
28th April. 





MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1897) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT (1881) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th May. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES ACT (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


PARISH COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (NEW 
BY-LAWS) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[28th February] further adjourned till 
Wednesday 10th May. 


SHOPS BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Readinz 
[21st February] further adjourned till 
Tuesday next. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 





28th April. 


next. 
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OLD-AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


TOWN COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
25th April. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 20th April. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
21st April. 


EXECUTORS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
28th April. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
(GOVERNMENT) BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
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INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SMALL HOUSES (ACQUISITION OF 
OWNERSHIP) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


TELEGRAPHS (TELEPHONIC COMMUNI- 
CATION, Erc.) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) 

AMENDMENT BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[9th March] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


ACTS 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
24th April. 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
rext. 


FARNLEY TYAS MARRIAGES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 





-morrow. 





morrow. 
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PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[H.L.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


_ SOLICITORS BILL [H.L.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


TELEGRAPH (CHANNEL ISLANDS) BILL 
[H.L.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[23rd February] further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (CLAUSES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


OYSTERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
24th April. 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT (ENG- 
LAND AND WALES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred til) Tuesday 
25th April. 


SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


{COMMONS} 
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COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TANCRED’S CHARITIES SCHEME 
CONFIRMATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred will Friday. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 27th April. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
Ist May. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (1897) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


COUNTY OF LONDON AND BRUSH PRO- 
VINCIAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL. 


Reported [Preamble not proved]; 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at forty-five minutes: ' 


after Five of the clovk. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 18th April 1899. 


-_—————~ 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (NO 
STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE). 
Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Re- 

port from one of the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, That, in the case 
of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, no Standing 
Orders are applicable, viz. :— 


Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 1) Bill 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time to-morrow. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS [LORDS] 
(STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE 
THERETO COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Re- 
port from one of the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, That, in the case 
of the following Bill, originating in the 
Lords, and referred on the First Reading 
thereof, the Standing Orders which are 
applicable thereto have been complied 
with, viz. :— 


Provisional 
Bill 


Education 
Order Confirmation 
[H.L.] 


Department 
(Swansea) 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time to-morrow. 


BARRY RAILWAY BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT (BULL ALLEY 
AREA) BILL (QUEEN’S CONSENT 
SIGNIFIED). 


Read the third time, and passed. 
VOL. LXIX. [FourtH Szrms } 
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HORSFORTH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL (WATER) BILL 


Read the third time, and passed. 





NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


RHONDDA URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


WETHERBY DISTRICT WATER BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE URBAN 
DISTRICT WATER BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER. 

Bill,—to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade, under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, relating 
to the Llanelly and Burry Pilotage Dis- 
trict, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ritchie and Mr. Hanbury. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

“To confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade, under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, relating 
to the Llanelly and Burry Pilotage Dis- 
trict,” presented accordingly, and read 
the first time; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. (Bill 157.) 


CATHCART’S DIVORCE BILL [H.L.] 
Reported, from the Select Committee 
on Divorce Bills, without Amendment. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
Bill to be read the third time. 


Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 
and Proceedings in the House of Lords 





on the Second Reading of Cathcart’s 
20 
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Divorce Bill, together with the Docu- 
ments deposited in the case, be returned 
to the House of Lords; and that the 
Clerk do carry the same—/(Mr. 
Attorney-General.) 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP G). 


Sir James Kitson reported from she 
Committee on Group G of Private Bills, 
that the parties opposing the Edinburgh 
Corporation Bill had stated that the 
evidence of Robert Cranston, of Dunard 
Grange Loan, Edinburgh, Managing 
Director of Cranston and_ Elliott, 
Limited, was essential to their case; 
and it having been proved that his at- 
tendance could not be procured without 
the intervention of the House, he had 
been instructed to move that the said 
Robert Cranston do attend the said Com- 
mittee To-morrow, at half-past Eleven 
of the clock. 


Ordered that Robert Cranston do at- 
tend the Committee on Group G of 
Private Bills To-morrow, at _half-past 
Eleven of the clock. 


Sir James Kitson reported from the 
Committee on Group G of Private Bills, 
that the parties opposing the Edinburgh 
Corporation Bill had stated that the 
evidence of Robert Miller, 38, Lauder 
Road, Edinburgh, James H. Waterston, 
37, Lutton Place, Edinburgh, J. Mac- 
farlane Cameron, 26, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and James Steel, 2, Tor- 
phichen Street, Edinburgh, was essential 
to their case ; and it having been proved 
that their attendance could not be pro- 
cured without the intervention of the 
House, he had been instructed to move 
that the said Robert Miller, James H. 
Waterston, J. Macfarane Cameron, and 
James Steel do attend the said Com- 
mittee To-morrow, at half-past Eleven 
of the clock. 


Ordered, That Robert Miller, James H. 
Waterston, J. Macfarlane Cameron, and 
James Steel do attend the Committee 
on Group G of Private Bills To-morrow, 
at half-past Eleven of the clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FRUM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Ordered, That the proceedings of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, if the 
Committee be sitting at Twelve o’clock 
this night, be not interrupted under the 
Standing Order, Sittings of the House. 
—(Mr. Balfour.) 


PETITIONS. 
BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 


Petition for additional Provision; 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Petition for additional Provision; 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


BOROUGH FUNDS ACT, 1872. 
Petition from Edmonton, for altera- 
tion of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER LAW AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

Petition of the Personal Rights Asso- 

ciation, in favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petition from Kilmarnock, in favour; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Kilmarnock, in favour; 
to lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 

Petitions in favour,—from Blackburn ; 

and, Dewsbury; to lie upon the Table. 
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LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour,—From Aberdeen 
(four); Perth; Dingwall; Rutherglen ; 
and, Strathaven; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From Whitefield (eight); Besses o’ th’ 
Barn (six); and, Prestwich; to lie upon 
the Table. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Edinburgh, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
(MUNICIPAL TRADING). 
: Petition from Exeter, for inquiry by 
a Select Committee; to Jie upon the 
Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Dundee ; 
—Kilmarnock ;—and, Edinburgh ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Petition from Stockport, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES 
REMOVAL BILL. 
Petition of the Scottish Women’s 
Protestant Union, against; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petition from Clevedon, against; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From Man- 
chester ;—-Mere ;—Heaton Mersey ;— 
Sunderland ;—and, Forest Gate; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SCHOOL BOARD CONFERENCES 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Govan, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Kilmarnock, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Petition from Kilmarnock, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SMALL HOUSES (ACQUISITION OF 
OWNERSHIP) BILL. 
Petition from Kilmarnock, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE. 
Petition of the Clergy of England and 
Wales, for alteration of Law; to lie 
upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petition from Selkirk, for extension 


of Section 2 to Scotland; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Copy presented,—of Returns of 
Accidents and Casualties as reported to 
the Board of Trade by the several 
Railway Companies in the United King- 
dom in the year ended 3lst December 
1898, together with Reports of the In- 
specting Officers of the Railway Depart- 
ment to the Board of Trade upon cer- 
tain Accidents which were inquired into 
(by Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


20 2 
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PAPER LAID UPON THE TABLE 
BY THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 





COUNTY COURTS ACT, 1888, AND 
SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(OFFICERS) ACT, 1879. 

Copy of Order made by the Lord 
Chancellor, dated llth January 1899, 
directing that the Registrar of the County 
Court of Northumberland shall not 
practise as a solicitor, and that section 
20 of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Officers) Act, 1879, shall not apply to 
the office of Registrar of the said 
County Court. 


NATIONAL DEBT CHARGES. 
Copy ordered, “of Treasury Minute, 
dated the 11th April 1899, on the rub- 
ject of the National Debt charges.” — 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table and to be printed. (No. 
154.) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1899-1900). 

Copy ordered, “of Statement of 
Revenue and Expenditure as laid before 
the House by Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when opening the Budget.”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table and to be printed. (No. 
155.) 


NORTH WEST LONDON RAILWAY BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP 5). 

Mr. Jeffreys reported from the Com- 
mittee on Group 5 of Railway Bills; 
That, for the convenience of parties, the 
Committee had adjourned till Monday 
next, at half past Twelve of the clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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NEW BILL. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (RATING CERTI- 
FICATES) BILL. 

“To amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, in respect of Rating Certifi- 
cates of competency and service,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday next, 


and to be printed. (Bill 158.) 


QUESTIONS. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT BUILDINGS. 

Sm J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether it is proposed to make the new 
Government Buildings in Whitehall, Par- 
liament Street, South Kensington, and 
the Patent Office as far as possible fire- 
proof; and whether tests will be made 
as to which is the best system, or will it 
be left to the architects employed to de- 
cide what system of fireproofing shall be 
adopted ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers: Doveras, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): The answer to the first 
paragraph of the honourable Member's 
Question is in the affirmative. The 
architects, in conjunction with Sir John 
Taylor, will be instructed to consider 
what system or systems are best adapted 
to render the various buildings fireproof. 


THE “SIMLA.” 

Sm J. LENG: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
is aware that the chartered troopship 
“Simla” recently brought from India 
1,022 men, 47 women, and 99 children ; 
and whether consideration will be given 
to the serious risk incurred in the event 
of collision or shipwreck by crowding 
1,168 persons, in addition to the crew, 
on board one vessel ? 


Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): Before 
the richt honourable Gentleman answers, 
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may I ask what was the boat accommo- 
dation on the “Simla”? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is not admitted 
that the “Simla” was overcrowded on 
her recent voyage from India. It is held 
that there is no more risk in the event 
of collision or shipwreck in the case of 
large ships than there is in the case of 
small ships. Indeed, experience shows 
that the risk is less. She carried the 
full complement of boats required by the 
regulations. I think that is the answer 
to the honourable Member for North 
Aberdeen. 


Mr. PIRIE: No; I am afraid not. I} 


wish to know if the hired transport 
“Simla” comes under the same class of 
ship as the “ Nubia’? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member must give notice. 


Mr. PIRIE: May I ask, then, how 
many invalids were on board the 
“ Simla”? 


Mr. SPEAKER: It is obvious notice 
must be given of such a Question as that. 


LOSS OF THE “STELLA.” 
Mr. RICHARDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if there be any authority 
for the statement that he has decided to 
hold the inquiry into the shipwreck of 
the “Stella” on the Casquets at the 
port of Southampton; and, in view of 
the fact that such a decision would entail 
extra expense and difficulty on the rela- 
tives of the deceased and their repre- 
sentatives in attending at such a dis- 
tance from London, whether he will fol- 
low the precedent of the inquiry held on 
the loss of the “ Drummond Castle” off 
Ushant by directing the holding of the 
court at the Guildhall, Westminster, or 

in the Royal Courts of Justice? 


Tur PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircum, Croydon): 
There is no authority for the statement 
to which my honourable Friend refers. 
The inquiry into the wreck of the 
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“Stella” will be held at Westminster, 
and there has never been any intention 
to hold it elsewhere. 


Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): Arising out of this Question, 
may I ask whether the right honourable 
Gentleman’s attention has been called to 
the death of a lighterman whose boat 
was swamped by a steamer? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
has nothing to do with the Question on 
the Paper. 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE CASQUETS. 


Mr. RICHARDS: I. beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
the Casquets are in telegraphic or tele- 
phonic communication with the Channel 
Islands; and, if not, will he take an 
early opportunity of securing such a con- 
nection ¢ 


Tne PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The Casquets Lighthouse is not 
electrically connected with the Channel 
Islands. As my honourable Friend is 
aware, the Royal Commission on Elec- 
trical Communication with Lighthouses 
and Light Vessels, which sat for some 
years, considered carefully the’ circum- 
stances of all the light stations round 
the coasts of the United Kingdom. They 
made no recommendation for electrical 
communication to be carried out in the 
case of the Casquets. 


INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF OFFICIALS. 


Sm SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India with reference to the Resolution, 
No. 5047—P, dated Simla, 15th Novem- 
ber 1897, by which the Government of 
India announced that the Secretary of 
State had sanctioned special concessions 
to officers employed «n duties connected 
with famine relief or the plague, among 
which were included the following: to 
officers so employed for a period of not 
less than 10 months, either two months’ 
extra privilege leave, or full pay instead 
of half-pay for the first four months of 
furlough, or other leave as above, 
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whether he is aware that Mr. I. G. H. 
Glass, C.I.E., was employed in famine 
work in Bengal from the commencement 
of the operations, was a member of the 
Plague Commission from its institution 
until he left the Service in March last, 
and that he applied for leave, to which 
the Bengal Government adinitted him te 
be entitled, as well as to the concession 
under the above rules, but was refused 
on the ground that he was required to 
complete his Report on famine opera- 
tions in Bengal, and to give evidence 
before the Famine Commission ; whether 
he is aware that, before this work was 
completed, he had come under the 55 
years’ rule, and was compulsorily retired, 
thus losing the benefit of either alterna- 
tives prescribed by the above rule; 
whether, although the Government of 
Bengal, in view of his valuable services, 
recommended that Mr. Glass should be 
given two months’ pay as compensation 
for the loss of the above privileges which 
was caused by the action of the Govern- 
ment in retaining him, he has neverthe- 
less been refused any compensation both 
by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State; and whether, under 
the circumstances, his claim to some 
compensation will be reconsidered ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The facts are correctly 
stated in my honourable Friend’s Ques- 
tion. When the Government of India 
decided to grant certain concessions to 
those officers who had been employed in 
famine work, they expressly laid down 
that the concession should not take the 
form of a cash bonus, because it was 
leave and rest that the officers required 
after their arduous and trying duties, to 
fit them for further duty. For this 
reason, while highly appreciating the 
value of Mr. Glass’s services, they de- 
clined to make him a money grant after 
his retirement in lieu of leave. Mr. 
Glass protested against this decision in 
2% Memorial, which was very fully con- 
sidered by me in Council, but while fully 
concurring in the view expressed by all 
the Indian authorities as to the merits 
of Mr. Glass’s services, I came to the 
conclusion that I should not in the cir- 
cumstances be justified in overruling the 
decision of the Government of India. 
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BREWER®S’ CASKS. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
directed to the several cases in which 
brewers have been convicted and fined 
under the Weights and Measures Act, 
1878, for using for trade casks of far 
less capacity than their usual reputed 
contents, at Swindon, December 1896; 
Newcastle, January 1897; Haslingden, 
May 1898; and Daventry, December 
1898, which casks were declared by the 
respective courts to be measures under 
the Act of 1878; and whether he will 
cause the attention of local authorities 
to be given to the more regular testing 
of such vessels? 


THe PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE: The attention of the Board of 
Trade has been called to this Question. 
The Board believe that the local authorities 
are already fully alive to the effect of 
the legal decisions, which would appear 
to be that there is not a breach of the 
law unless the unstamped barrel is, in 
fact, used as a measure. 


LIGHT DUTIES FOR AGED POSTMEN. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster-General, whether 
it is customary for the Department, as 
stated in the evidence given before Lord 
Tweedmouth’s Committee by Mr. Lewin 
Hill (Question 11,679), to provide easier 
duties for officers who are, through ad- 
vancing years or other natural causes, 
incapable of performing their full ordin- 
ary duties? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT oF w‘ruHE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge Uni- 
versity): My right honourable Friend 
has asked me to reply to the Question 
in his absence. There is no such 
custom generally, but in the case of 
town postmen, to whom the evidence 
referred, the Postmaster-General is glad, 
if opportunity offers, to allow an easier 
walk to a postman who has been long in 
the service than to a junior man. 
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POSTMAN STODDART, OF GLOUCESTER. 
Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster-General, if he 
is aware that S. A. Stoddart, postman, 
of Gloucester, who in his first year of 
established service (in 1895) had 20 late 
attendances recorded against him, not 
only had his increment arrested for one 
year, but has also had withheld from 
him the stripe to which he claims to 
have become entitled in 1898, and has 
been informed that his claim will not 
again be reported upon until 1901, so 
that (as his second stripe will only be 
granted five years after the first) his 
punishment for late attendances in 
1895, which have not since been re- 
peated, represents not only the loss of 
increment for one year but a permanent 
fine of 1s. weekly during the time he 
remains in the service; and will he have 
inquiry made into the case; and, if the 
facts be as stated, consider the desir- 
ability of lessening this punishment? 


Sir J. GORST (for Mr. Hawsvury): It 
is the case that Stoddart’s increment 
due on the 28th February 1896 was 
arrested on account of his irregular at- 
tendance during the year up to that 
date. A good conduct stripe can only 
be granted at the end of a period of 
five years’ unblemished service ; and, in 
view of his late attendance in the year 
to February 1896, this condition, it is 
evident, cannot be complied with in 
Stoddart’s case until 1901. 


LIGHTSHIPS AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 


Sm R. PENROSE-FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, in view 
of the fact of breakages of the telephonie 
cables between lightships and the shore 
having taken place from time to time, 
he will consider the desirability of 
adopting the wireless system for one or 
more of the light vessels recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Electrical 
Communication and not connected by 
cable at the present time? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tos BOARD or 
TRADE: The possibility of adopting 
the wireless system of telegraphy for 
light vessels is a very important ques- 
tion, which is receiving careful considera- 
tion, but upon which I am not yet in a 
position to express an opinion. 


LEAD POISONING. 


Srr C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that in the case of 
the death of W. R. Mullock, of Hanley, 
from chronic lead poisoning, in which a 
coroners jury was summoned, the 
coroner has since stated that he stopped 
the inquest after consultation with the 
Factory Inspector; whether such was 
the case; and whether the allegation 
of the widow that no fan was in use in 
the factory where Mullock worked is 
correct ? 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. J. 
Coutuines, Birmingham, Bordesley): The 
Factory Inspector himself called the at- 
tention of the Secretary of State to the 
statement mentioned by the right hon- 
ourable Baronet, adding that he was not 
consulted on the question either of holding 
or of abandoning the inquest; and the 
Secretary of State is informed by the 
coroner that he did not consider it neces- 
sary to hold the inquest in view of the 
fact that the Home Office had already 
made inquiries into the subject of lead 
poisoning generally with a view to 
remedying the present state of affairs as 
far as possible. The Secretary of State 
cannot consider that this general inquiry 
affords sufficient reason for dispensing 
with the inquiry into the facts of each 
fatal case for which a coroner’s inquest 
offers an opportunity. He has already 
expressed in this House and elsewhere 
his opinion that in lead-poisoning cases 
inquests should be held, and he will 
again intimate this to the coroner in 
question. As to the facts of the case, it 
appears that the deceased man was en- 
gaged in September last to work in a 
place where a fan was in operation, but 
that after Christmas he was, at his own 
request, transferred to another pottery 
belonging to the same employer where 
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there was at that time no fan. Arrange- 
ments were at once made, in compliance 
with the new rules which came into force 
this year, to provide a fan, but unfortu- 
nately some delay occurred in procuring 
and fixing it. 


Mr. COGHILL: Was not Mullock 
warned by a medical man not to work in 
the factory? 


Mr. COLLINGS: 
notice of that. 


I had better have 


POLICE ACTION AT THE CASTLEBAR 
MEETING. 
The following Question was on the 
Paper : — 


Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether in a 
police charge at a meeting held in Castle- 
bar on 2nd April, the 18 police engaged 
were armed with rifles and the rest with 
batons; whether he is aware that the 
people were simply taking part in an 
orderly meeting got up for the purpose 
of carrying out the enactments of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act ; whether 
he is aware that a poor boy had his 
head and ear cut open by a blow of a 
baton, and is now in hospital, and 
whether he is entitled to any compensa- 
tion for such injury, and, if so, from 
whom ; by whose orders were the police 
ordered to draw their batons and rifles 
and charge the crowd; and was the per- 
son so ordering within his right in doing 
so; and, if not, will his conduct be 
brought before the proper authorities? 


When the question was called, Dr. 
AMBROSE said: The question has been 
altered so as to make it ungrammatical, 
and one paragraph has been omitted al- 
together. I shall not therefore put it, 
but will ask it to-morrow in its original 
form. 


GLYCERINATED CALF LYMPH. 


Sm BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
will give an order that glycerinated calf 
lymph should be kept in a sufficient 
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quantity at the Local Government 
Board ; and whether he will order that 
such lymph should be supplied to certi- 
fied medical men on application, so that 
in future medical officers of health should 
not have to send to Switzerland for 
lymph as they occasionally have to do 
at present? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
tin, Lincs., Sleaford): All public vac- 
cinators are at present supplied with 
glycerinated calf lymph, and a sufficient 
quantity of the lymph is kept at the 
Local Government Board for that pur- 
pose. But I am not in a position at 
present to undertake to extend the dis- 
tribution of that lymph to an additional 
16,000 or 17,000 private practitioners in 
England and Wales. 


Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON: Will it 
be necessary, then, in the future to send 
to Switzerland for the lymph? 


Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Certainly not 
in the case of the public vaccinators, and 
I should say private practitioners will 
be able to get it in England. 


RAILWAY COUPLINGS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, having regard to the 
fact that the House of Commons, on 
19th May 1886, by reading the Railway 
Regulation Bill of that year a second 
time, sanctioned the principle of giving 
powers to the Board of Trade to order 
couplings to be affixed to goods wagons 
and mineral trucks which should make 
it unnecessary for men to go between 
them for the purpose of coupling and 
uncoupling, he will ask the House at an 
early date, to affirm the same principle 
by reading the Regulation of Railways 
Bill of this year a second time, and refer 
the Bill to a Departmental Committee 
with a view to legislation next Session! 


THe PRESIDENT or rue BOARD oF 
TRADE: I hardly think we should be 
justified in asking the House to enter 
upon what I fear would be a somewhat 
prolonged discussion on the Bill to which 
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977 The 
the honourable Gentleman refers merely 
for the purpose of enabling the House to 
again sanction a principle which the hon- 
ourable Gentleman says has already been 
approved by the House of Commons, and 
without the intention of proceeding 
further with the Bill in the House. The 
inquiry which the honourable Gentleman 
suggests, although I express no opinion 
as to the tribunal, may be desirable, but 
I do not think it would be expedited by 
the course he recommends. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydfil) : 
Does the right honourable Gentleman 
intend to proceed with the Bill at all? 


THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: I answered a Question on the 
same subject by the honourable Member 
the other day, and I have nothing to add 
to that answer. 


TRADE TARIFFS IN MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I _ beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he can state 
the position of negotiations with France 
in regard to the hostile tariffs imposed 
upon British merchandise imported into 
Madagascar ; and whether any reply has 
been received to recent representations 
on the part of this country ; and whether 
his attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment made last month in the Chamber 
of Deputies by M. Etienne, who occupied 
the position of Under Secretary for the 
Colonies from 1888 to 1890, to the effect 
that the undertaking in the Treaty of 
1890, to maintain and respect the rights 
and immunities the English enjoyed in 
the island at the time, had only a local 
or residential application, and was not in- 
tended to refer to goods imported from 
England ; and to what extent this state- 
ment is somewhat imperfect? 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): No reply 
has been received to recent representa- 
tions on this subject. Attention has 
not been specially called to the state- 
ment by Monsieur Etienne alluded to; 
but the views of Her Majesty's Govern- 
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ment upon the point in question will be 
found fully expressed in the Dispatches 
which have already been laid before 
Parliament, Africa No. 8, 1897, and 
France, No. 1, 1899, to the last of which 
no reply has been received. 


HYDERABAD DEPUTY COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if there is 
any truth in the report that it is in- 
tended to appoint Mr. Frederick William 
Francis, at present Director of Land Re- 
cords and Agriculture, to be a Deputy 
Commissioner in the Hyderabad assigned 
districts ; whether, in that position, he 
will have extensive criminal, civil, and 
revenue powers as District Magistrate, 
District Judge, and Chief Administrative 
Officer ; what legal training and judicial 
experience for such office he has had; 
and whether it is proposed that Mr. F. 
W. Francis should supersede officers who 
have been regularly trained and are fully 
qualified for promotion, and who, accord- 
ing to the official reports, have credit- 
ably performed their duties as Deputy 
Commissioners of Districts over consider- 
able periods, and during the famine of 
1897, under exceptionally trying cireum- 
stances ? 


Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have received no information 
on this subject. The appointment is 
one which it is within the power of the 
Government of India to make, without 
reference to the Secretary of State ; and 
it is not the practice of the Secretary 
of State in such cases to interfere with 
the discretion of the Government of 
India. I have no reason to suppose 
that the Government of India, in 
selecting an officer for this vacancy, 
will not have fully and_ impar- 
tially considered the claims of the several 
officers qualified for promotion before 
coming to a decision. 


THE “STELLA.” 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has reason to believe that 
racing betwen rival passenger steamers 
running to and from the Channel Islands 
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is of common occurrence ; whether he has 
observed a statement of a lady passenger 
rescued from the wreck of the “ Stella,” 
that the late captain of that steamer 
said, in conversation, while running 
through a dense fog, that he would reach 
port if he had to break his neck to do 
it; and whether the Board of Trade pos- 
sesses any powers that could be exercised 
in the direction of restraining captains of 
passenger steamers from habitually sub- 
ordinating safety to speed ? 


Lake 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I do not think I ought to be 
called upon to express any opinion on 
matters which will, no doubt, be ex- 
amined into during the approaching in- 
quiry, and I strongly deprecate charges 
implied or otherwise being made against 
any of those responsible for the naviga- 
tion of the “Stella” prior to the public 
inquiry. The subordination of safety 
to speed, if proved to exist, would be an 
offence coming within the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. May I ex- 
press, on behalf of the Government, and, 
I feel sure, also of the House, our deep 
sympathy with those who have sustained 
such grievous bereavement by this 
lamentable disaster, and our profound 
admiration for the discipline and calm- 
ness which prevailed on board the ill- 
fated vessel, and for the heroic conduct 
of those who willingly sacrificed their 
own lives in order to secure the safety 
of others. 


TONGA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
guaranteed the independence of the 
Native Kingdom of Tonga, in the 
Pacific; and, if so, upon what terms or 
conditions ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir. No such 


guarantee has been given. 


OUTRAGES ON BLACKS IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any communications have passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
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the Government of Western Australia 
in reference to recent outrages upon 
blacks in that colony; and, if so, with 
what results ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rua 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuary, Bir. 
mingham, W.): The only communica- 
tions which have passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia on the sub- 
ject to which this Question refers, are 
a telegram which I received on the Ist 
April from the Governor of Western 
Australia, and which has been published 
in the newspapers, informing me that the 
two magistrates concerned in the case 
of cruelty to natives in that colony, 
which has been the subject of remarks 
in the English Press, have been struck 
off the Commission of the Peace, and a 
dispatch which I have addressed to the 
Governor expressing my satisfaction in 
receiving that information. 


TUBERCULOUS UDDER. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, under what Act of Par- 
liament the Loca] Government Board 
has power to make tuberculous udder 
a disease in a dairies, cowsheds, and 


milkshops Order ? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The amend- 
ment of the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk- 
shops Order of 1885, which makes tuber- 
culous udder a disease for certain pur- 
poses of that Order, was made under the 
49 and 50 Vict. cap. 32, by which cer- 
tain powers were transferred from the 
Privy Council to the Local Government 
Board. 


LAKE RUDOLPH 


Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, having re- 
gard to the statement made by Major 
Macdonald, in his dispatch of 18th July 
1898, that he proposed covering by 
treaty, if possible, the small extent of 
territory between Lake Rudolph and 
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the Abyssinian frontier, and to the ex- 
perience of Captain Austin that bodies 
of Abyssinian horsemen have devastated 
the whole country down to the northern 
shores of Lake Rudolph, the British 
Government have abandoned the por- 
tions of the British sphere lying north 
and north-east of Lake Rudolph; and 


whether any negotiations are now being 


entered into with Abyssinia for the 
better delimitation of frontier? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty’s 
Government have not abandoned any 
portion of the British sphere. No 
negotiations have yet been commenced 
with Abyssinia for the delimitation of 
this portion of the frontier. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Sm SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
he would say how many claims for ex- 
change compensation allowance for 
Indian Civil Servants remain to be dealt 
with; and whether a decision on those 
claims could be hastened? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have no means of ascertain- 
ing the number of claims that remain 
to be dealt with, but it is, as I have al- 
ready stated, a comparatively small one. 
Every effort will be made to accelerate 
a decision on the points still under con- 
sideration, which have been found to be 
extremely difficult of solution. 


WINFARTHING CHURCHYARD. 

Mr. SOAMES (Norfolk, S.): I beg 
to ask the honourable Member for 
Thirsk, as representing the Charity Com- 
missioners, whether he is aware that the 
cost of enlarging the churchyard of Win- 
farthing has been defrayed out of the 
funds of the Winfarthing Town Estate 
Charity; and whether the Charity 
Commissioners have sanctioned such ex- 
penditure of the funds of that charity? 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER (Mr. J. Grant Law- 
son, York, N.R., Thirsk): The Com- 
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missioners received on the 9rn March 
last a general complaint of misappro- 
priation from the parish meeting, and 
wrote on the 25th of that month for de- 
tails, which have not yet beea received. 


Deductions. 


IRISH COUNTY VOTERS’ REGISTERS. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary t) the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that many complaints have 
been made relative to the defective con- 
dition of the voters’ registers in connec- 
tion with the recent Local Government 
elections in Ireland; and whether, in 
view of the fact that numbers of duly 
qualified electors were consequently dis- 
franchised, steps will be taken to secure 
more correct registers in future. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ro THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds Cen- 
tral): I am aware that some complaints 
have been made to the effect stated in 
the first paragraph. The matter, how- 
ever, is not one in which the Govern- 
ment have any power to interfere, but 
I should be rather inclined to hope that 
the majority of the mistakes that have 
been made are due to circumstances 
which will not recur in future. 


Captain DONELAN: Who is re- 
sponsible for these inaccuracies? 


GERALD BALFOUR: Different. 
It must be 
circumstances 


Mr. 
persons in different places. 
remembered that the 
were somewhat novel. 


COUNTY CESS DEDUCTIONS. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
whether, in cases where half the county 
cess has hitherto been allowed by the 
landlord, the deduction of that portion 
from the rent will date from the last 
gale day; and whether any instructions 
will be issued to tenants upon the 
subject ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: When an 
occupier is entitled to deduct from the 
rent one-half of the county cess, the 
Local Government Act provides that 
until the tenancy is determined or a 
new statutory term in the tenancy be- 
gins, the rent shall be reduced by one- 
half of the appropriate standard 
amount. This reduction will have effect 
as from the gale day next after the ap- 
pointed day. It does not appear to me 
that any instructions to tenants on the 
further than 


subject are necessary, 

the certificate as to poor rate and 
county cess issued in the “Dublin 
Gazette” of the 11th instant. 


PERSIAN TRADE. 

Mr. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he will give the latest 
figures in the possession of the Foreign 
Office showing the proportion of the 
trade of Persia which is in the hands 
of British subjects vid Trebizond, vid 
the Persian Gulf, and vid Seistan; and 
whether British trade with North and 
South Persia respectively has increased 
or decreased in recent years? 


Mr. BRUYDRICK: The Annual Con- 
sular Report on the trade of Trebizond 
will be issued in the course of a few 
days. The latest information respect- 
ing the Persian Gulf trade is contained 
in Report No. 2186 from Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Bushire, published in 
September last. Report No. 2202, from 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Meshed, 
published last January, contains infor- 
mation as to trade in that locality, but 
we have no exact details as to the trade 
of Seistan in particular. I shall be 
happy to furnish the honourable Mem- 
ber with a short statement showing the 
movement of Persian trade during the 
last three years. 


CHIEF ORDNANCE OFFICE, PIMLICO. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether the office of the 
‘Chief Ordnance Officer, Pimlico, is to 
be organised and manned in the same 
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way as that at Woolwich and other 
stations ; if so, can he state approxi- 
mately on or by what date the present 
Civil Service clerical staff will be trans. 
ferred to the War Office establishment, 
and whether the transfer will be made 
en bloc; and what steps it is proposed 
to take to ensure that these officials 
shall receive fair compensation for the 
abolition of the staff and other posts, 
the succession to which has been held 
out to them for many years past? 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powzu, 
Wituiams, Birmingham, S.): These 
clerks are either second division or staff 
clerks serving under the Order in 
Council. In the reorganisation of the 
Army Clothing Department, their status 


will not be changed. The final dis- 
tribution of the clerks will be deter. 
mined very shortly, and though no 


claim for compensation can be admitted 
on account of possible loss of prospects 
due to the reorganisation, as much con- 
sideration as possible will be given to 
the wishes and interests of the gentle 
men affected. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD PUPILS’ 
PRIZES. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
money prizes offered to all students who 
pass in science and art which are ad- 
vertised in the “School Board for 
London Gazette”; whether it is a fact 
that these money prizes are offered by 
the School Board for London; and, if 
so, out of what funds they are paid, 
and under what Statute this expendi- 
ture is incurred; and whether the 
prizes are limited to pupils in Board 
Schools? 


Sm J. GORST: My attention was 
called to the matter by the honourable 
Member’s Question. The London School 
Board inform me that the prizes— 
which are not money prizes—have been 
given since 1894. They are paid out 
of the School Fund, and the legality of 
such payment is about to be inquired 
into by the Local Government Board 
auditor. They are limited to scholars 
in Board schools. 
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985 Salisbury 
CAPTAIN ABNEY AND VACCINATION 


CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) . 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention 
has been directed to the conduct of 
Captain Abney, a Justice of the Peace 
for Leicestershire, at the Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch Petty Sessions on Saturday last, 
when that gentleman took his seat upon 
the bench after other justices had granted 
applications for certificates under the 
Vaccination Act, 1898, and re-opened 
the proceedings for the purpose of in. 
terrogating the applicants in a manner 
not warranted by the Act; and if ho 
proposes to take any action in the 


matter 3 
Mr. COLLINGS: I am _ informed 
that when Captain Abney put the 





questions referred to he was not aware 
—having just entered the court—that 
the certificates had already been granted. 
If he had known this he would not have 
put them. There appears to be no 
reason for the Secretary of State to take 
any action in the matter.. 


PEKIN-HANKAU RAILWAY. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is a fact that the Chinese 
Government have concluded a loan for 
£4,500,000 with several French banks 
for the construction of the Pekin-Han-kau 
Railway, which will traverse the heart 
of the Yang-Tsze-Kiang Valley and con- 
nect the Pekin-Nin-chwang and Man- 
churian Railways on the north and the 
Canton-Han-kau Railway on the south; 
whether the lenders are to have complete 
control over the construction, material, 
working, and personnel of the Pekin- 
Han-kau Jine, and all questions of dis- 
pute are to be settled by the arbitration 
of the French Minister; whether the 
lenders have power to seize the Jine in 
case of default on the part of the Chinese 
Government; and what interest the 
Russo-Chinese Bank have in this under- 
taking? 


Mr. BRODRICK: If the _ honour- 
able Member will refer to the 
Blue Book, Nos. 271 (page 185), 278 
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(page 189), 347 (page 260), and 383 (page 
285) he will find full information with 
regard to the loan for the construction 
of the Pekin-Han-kau Railway, which 
was given to a Belgian syndicate. 
The contract gives the svndicate a mort- 
gage on the line in case of default. 
Her Majesty's Government have no 
reason to think that the Russo-Chinese 
Bank has any share or interest in the 
undertaking except as agents and 
bankers for the Belgian syndicate. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 
LONDON, 


Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire Chester- 
field): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster-General, will he explain why, 
in the Parliamentary Return entitled 
Post Office (Sorters and Telegraphists 
Pay), no mention is made of the class of 
operators which exists in the Central 
Telegraph Office, London, on a salary 
rising by £8 yearly from £160 to £180; 
and whether steps will be taken to amend 
the same? 


Sim J. GORST (for Mr. Hansury): 
There is no such class of operators as 
that named in the question. The 
honourable Member perhaps refers to the 
“ Overseers and Senior Telegraphists ” on 
the scale of £160 by £8 to £190. The 
Parliamentary Return was intended to 
include only the rank and file, excluding 
those to whom supervising or superior 
duties are assigned. 


SALISBURY PLAIN. 

Mr. BAYLEY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
when the Return, ordered by the House 
on 21st February, of further information 
on the purchase of land on Salisbury 
Plain by the Government, will be in the 
hands of Members? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
Return was laid on the Table yesterday- 
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SHIPPING QUESTIONS. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his at- 
tention has been called to the death of 
a seaman named John Mallom, who was 
killed on board the steamship “ Kings- 
cote,” at Tilbury Docks, on the 23rd of 
January last; whether he is aware that 
Mallom’s death was caused through his 
leg becoming entangled in the coils vi 
wire rope which was being used for the 
purpose of checking the vessel as she 
entered the dock; whether he is awar* 
that the jury inquiring into the cause 
of the fatality added a rider to their 
verdict that, had there been a man io 
assist deceased in taking away the slack of 
the wire rope, the deceased would not have 
met his death; whether he can state if 
any compensation, and what amount, 
was paid by the owners to Mallom’s 
widow ; and whether the Board of Trade 
intend to cause any further inquiry to 
be made into the circumstances attend- 
ing this man’s death? 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg, 
also, to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the death of a seaman named 
George Withers at Barry Docks on Fri- 
day the 7th instant on board the steam- 
ship “ Dalegarth” ; whether he is aware 
that Withers lost his life in consequence 
of both of his legs being cut off by being 
entangled in one of the coils of the wire 
rope used in checking the vessel out oi 
dock ; whether it is the intention of the 
Board of Trade to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances attending this man’s death ; 
and whether he is prepared to make 
regulations for the greater safety of the 
men using these wire ropes? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir, my attention has not 
been called (except by this and the fol- 
lowing Question) to the cases to which 
the honourable Member refers, but in- 
quiry shall be made. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the telegraph ac- 
count of the petition, in “The Times” 
of 27th March, addressed to the Que2n 
by the Transvaal Uitlanders, accurately 
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represents the contents of the petition; 
what steps Her Majesty’s Governmen: 
propose to take in coasequence; and 
whether he can give the House any ip. 
formation as to the long promised iv 
forms in the Transvaal? I beg also to 
ask the right honourable Gentleman g 
Question, of which I have given privaze 
notice, i.e, whether it is the fact that 
the Boer Government have just pro- 
hibited an outdoor meeting of Uitlanders 
at Johannesburg, called to consider the 
question of reform? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: The honourable Member 
asks me a Question about a telegram 
appearing this morning in the news- 
papers. I have no official information 
on the subject. With regard to the 
Question on the Paper, I have not yet 
received the petition, and am, therefore, 
unable to say whether the telegraph 
report in “ The Times ” accurately repre- 
sent its contents. I am not in a posi- 
tion to give any information beyond 
what has appeared in the Press. 


DETECTIVE-INSPECTOR STEVENS. 


Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has heen 
called to the case of Detective-Inspector 
Stevens, late of the Criminal Investiya- 
tion Department, Thames Division, Me- 
tropolitan Police, who, after 30 years’ 
service in the Royal Navy and Police, 
has been invalided on account of in- 
juries received from time to time in the 
execution of his duty; and, seeing that 
these injuries have caused almost com- 
plete blindness, whether any steps are 
be taken to increase this officer’s pen- 
sion, which amounts to a little over Ils. 
a week ; and whether, seeing the desira- 
bility of attracting to the Army and Navy 
a good class of recruit, he will consider 
the advisability of allowing ex-soldiers 
and sailors who serve in the police force 
to reckon towards pension their previous 
Army and Navy service, more especially 
as many of them are ineligible for pro- 
motion or special duty through being 
over age? 


Mr. COLLINGS: It is not the case 
that the officer referred to was invalided 








on account of injuries received in the 
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execution of his duty. There is no evi- 
dence that the defective eyesight which 
rendered his retirement necessary was 
due to an assault committed by a 
prisoner, to which the officer attributed 
it. Legislation would be necessary to 
give effect to the suggestion made in 
the second paragraph. The Secretary of 
State sees no grounds for such legisla- 
tion. 


NEW IRISH RAILWAYS. 


Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state what progress has 
been made towards the construction of 
the proposed railways from Letterkenny 
to Burton Port and from Buncrana to 
Cardonagh under the Railways (Ireland) 
Act, 1896. 


Sm J. GORST (for Mr. Hansury) : 
Satisfactory tenders for the construction 
of these railways have been received, 
and it is hoped that the work will shortly 
be put in hand. 


SAMOA 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs when any 
further Papers will be issued regarding 
affairs in Samoa? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Negotiations are 
proceeding between the three Govern- 
ments concerned, and it will not be pos- 
sible to lay Papers respecting Samoa at 
present. 


ZYMOTIC DISEASES AT ALDERSHOT. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether the latest Report of the 
Army Medical Department with reference 
to Aldershot shows the number of ad- 
missions for zymotic diseases, chiefly 
scarlet fever, to have been considerable ; 
and whether the War Office have now 
decided that the milk supply to this 
camp is in future to be supplied from 
the sewage farm? 
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Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: The re- 
port for 1897 does show that the number 
of cases of zymotic diseases was consider- 
able at Aldershot. The Report for 1898, 
however, shows diminution in cases of 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and enteric 
fever. The General Officer commanding 
does not recommend any change in the 
arrangement under which milk is sup- 
plied from the sewage farm, but inquiry 
will be made as to the possibility of a 
connection between zymotic disease and 
the supply of milk from this source. 


Mason RASCH: Is the milk still sup- 
plied from the sewage farm? 


Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Jurors. 


QUEEN’S BOUNTY FUND. 

Mr. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Treas- 
sury whether his attention has been 
called to the impecunious position of 
Miss Potter (daughter of the late Mr. 
George Potter), who seeks a pension 
from the Queen’s Bounty Fund, as an 
act of sympathy in memory of her de- 
ceased father for his past services to the 
cause of education and social progress ; 
whether he is aware that about five 
years ago a similar case was favourably 
entertained on behalf of the daughter 
of Mr. Lloyd Jones ; whether he has seen 
a letter from Lord Salisbury suggesting 
a favourable consideration to the appli- 
cation of Miss Potter’s friends; and 
whether he will favourably entertain 
the application ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
E.): I do not concur with the statement 
of facts suggested in the honourable 
Gentleman’s Question; but I do not 
propose to contradict them in detail, 
because I do not think the giving of 
these pensions should be made a matter 
of argument in this House, whether by 
way of Question or Answer or other- 
wise. 


QUARTER SESSIONS JURORS. 

Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Act for the relief of 
jurors from unnecessary attendance at 
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Courts of Quarter Sessions in Ireland 
(1897) has been found to work success- 
fully; whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would facilitate the extension of a 
similar Measure to England whereby all 
persons liable to serve as jurors at 
Quarter Sessions may by notice be re- 
lieved from attending the court when 
it has been ascertained, as in Ireland, 
before the day for which they are sum- 
moned that, owing to the state of busi- 
ness, their services as jurors will not be 
required ; whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is aware that expense and incon- 
venience are incurred frequently by 
grand jurors and petty jurors in unneces- 
sary attendances; and whether any 
remedy can be suggested? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: My right honourable and learned 
Friend the Attorney-General for Ireland 
tells me that the law to which my hon- 
ourable and learned Friend refers has 
worked well in Ireland. The Home 
Office authorities tell me that they think 
it is worth considering whether some- 
thing analogous should not be done. in 
England, although the cases are not 
exactly parallel. But I cannot make any 
pledge with regard to legislation in the 
present Session. 


BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury when the 
London Government Bill will be further 
proceeded with? 


Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg, 
at the same time, to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury what business he pro- 
poses to take on Monday next? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: On Monday the first business 
will be the Small Houses Bill of my right 
honourable Friend the Colonial Secre- 
tary. To-morrow we shall begin with 


Navy Estimates, Vote 10, and we shall 
then proceed with other Navy Votes. 
If we are fortunate enough to reach the 
Army Estimates, we shall take Vote 10, 
as it is important, for reasons obvious 
to the House, that that Vote should be 
obtained as soon as possible. 
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Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): Will the right noa- 
ourable Gentleman extend his statement 
of business over more than one day 
next week? 


Fisheries. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid it is impossible for 
me to do that now, but I hope to be able 
to do so to-morrow. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Is it pro. 
posed not to take the Army Estimates 
until all the Navy Estimates have been 


finished ? 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: Is it proposed 
to take the London Government Bill at 
all next week? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I shall not take it on Monday. 
As regards the Navy Votes, we have 
often got through an amount not greater 
than the Votes now remaining, and | 
have, therefore, some hope of our reach- 
ing the Army. Votes. 


Sir C. DILKE: It being understood 
you will not take the shijouilding Vote? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: We shall not take that. 


IRISH SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. W. MOORE. (Antrim, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how much of the 
sum of £250,000 granted by the Act 46 
and 47 Vic. c. 26, for the purpose of 
encouraging the sea fisheries of Ireland 
by promoting and aiding with grants oi 
public moneys the construction of pies, 
harbours, and other works in Ireland, 
has been expended by the Fishery Piers 
and Harbours Commission appointed by 
the Act of the 46 and 47 Vic. c. 26, or 
since 1889 by the Commissioners cf 
Public Works in Ireland; and if any 
balance remains, and is now available 
for the purposes of the said Acts, will 
he entertain applications from districts 
in Ireland other than congested districts, 
with a view to making such representa- 
tions to the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland as will secure the 
execution of really necessary work in 
such districts? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
amount at present available for the pur- 

se mentioned is between £17,000 
and £18,000. Applications have 
been received from a good many dis- 
tricts in Ireland, non-congested as well 
as congested, and the expenditure of 
the moneys available is under the con- 
sideration of the Government. 





TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE. 


Tue FIRST LORD oF tus TREA- 
SURY moved— 

“That the proceedings of the Committee cf 
Ways and Means, if the Committee be sitting 
to Twelve to-night, be not interrupted under 
the Standing Order Sittings of the House.” 


A Division was challenged, but the 
House did not divide, and the Motion 
was agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS (BUDGET). 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CHarrman of Ways and Mzans, in 


the Chair. | 
(In ‘the Committee.) 


WINEs. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That in lieu of the duties of Customs now 
payable on Wine imported into Great Britain 
or Ireland, there shail be charged, levied, and 
paid the duties following (that is to say) :— 


Ba G: 
Wine (other than still Wine imported 
in bottle) not exceeding 30 degrees 
of proof spirit, the gallon 00 5S 


Exceeding 30 but not exceeding 42 
degrees of proof spirit, the gallon 0 3 0 


And for every degree or part of a 
degree, beyond the highest above 
charged, an additional duty, the 
gallon... Ae ae Mee a 

Sparkling Wine imported in bottle, 
an additional duty, the gallon ... 0 2 6 

Still Wine imported in bottle, the 
NOR ei 8c Re aye nee 


0 0:3 


030 

“In this Resolution the word ‘Wine’ in- 
cludes lees of Wine. .The word ‘degree’ in- 
cludes no fraction of the next higher degree.” 
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*Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, W.) : 
The financial year which has just closed 
shows no retrogression in the condition 
of the people. If we look at the Returns 
of our bankers’ clearing houses through- 
out the country, or of our railway traffic, 
we shall see the activity of trade. If we 
look to our labour statistics we find, I 
am glad to say, that the ratio of unem- 
ployed has been less than the average of 
the seven preceding years, and that 
there has been a distinct increase in the 
rate of wages. Our home trade, gen- 
erally speaking, has been good for some 
time past. Our agriculturists have had 
a good season, especially with regard to 
the hay harvest. And, lately, our foreign 
trade has shown a gratifying increase. 
There have been, from time to time, 
clouds on the political horizon during 
the year, such as arose from the war be- 
tween the United States and Spain, or 
from our own difficulties on the Niger, 
the Nile, and in the Far East. But those 
clouds, happily, passed away, and have 
had no effect upon our trade or specula- 
tion in this country, beyond what was 
more than compensated for by the rapid 


and remarkable return of prosperity to 
India. 


REVENUE, 1898-9. 


Sir, a year ago I framed my Esti- 
mates of revenue in circumstances of 
doubt and difficulty. I had, on the one 


‘side, to consider wars and rumours of 


wars; on the other, I was face to face 
with the remarkable result of three very 
prosperous years. It seemed to me on 
the whole that it was not creditable to 
tke financial foresight either of myself 
or my predecessor that the Estimates of 
revenue in three successive years should 
have been surpassed by the actual re- 
ceipts by no less a sum than £5,812,000, 
£3,470,000, and £3,570,000 respectively, 
and I felt myself justified in being san- 
guine in my Estimates for the year just 
closed. Of course, Sir, at the time, and 
ever since, up to within the last few 
weeks, all the pundits told me that I 
was wrong. They insisted that my esti- 
mates were over-sanguine; that there 
was certain to be a deficit ; and that the 
only question was the amount of that 
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vho told me that my proposal to reduce 
taxation was absolutely unjustifiable in 
the face of a certain increase in the ex- 
~enditure of the year. I said nothing. 
{ do not much care for criticism; but 
now, after the event, I think I can say 
that I was right and that all my critics 
were wrong. It is true that the expen- 
diture increased beyond my original esti- 
mate, but it is also true that the revenue 
exceeded my Estimate, and the result 
has been a realised surplus, small, but 
sufficient, on the right side, and I am en- 
titled to whatever credit a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may claim—a credit 
which I must honestly say belongs far 
more properly to his permanent assist- 
ants—for not extracting from the 
pockets of the taxpayers more than is 
required for the necessities of the 
country in the year. The total revenue 
received in the year just closed was 
£117,857,000, as against £116,016,000 
in the previous year. Of that sum 
£9,521,000 went to the local taxation 
account, £119,000 more than the pre- 
vious year; and the Exchequer re- 
ceipts were £108,336,000, as against 
£106,614,000 in the previous year, or 
more by £1,226,000 than the Budget 
estimate of £107,110,000. That is a 
satisfactory growth of the revenue, and 
it is an enormous amount of revenue. I 
think that it may warn us to be careful 
how we part from the old-established 
financial policy of the country and em- 
bark on a new departure in the matter 
of our fiscal system. But I have one 
word of caution to add. The rate of 
erowth during the year was considerable, 
but, having carefully looked into the 
matter, I do not think that the rate of 
growth with regard to some important 
heads of revenue was proportionately so 
great, or the expansion so vigorous, as 
in the three years ending with 1898. 
Therefore, though I shall be hopeful of 
a considerable increase in the coming 
year, I shall not put my estimates too 
high. 


CUSTOMS. 


To turn to the details of the revenue. 
Customs produced £20,850,000, which 
was £230,000 less than the estimate. 
With regard to the minor items of 
Customs, coffee for once shows an in- 
crease. I am told that this is due to 
the increasing number of excellent tem- 
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where cofiece is a favourite beverage. 
The use of cocoa, also, I am happy to 
say, has increased by 14 per cent., and 
it may comfort my honourable and gaJ- 
lant Friend the Member for Central 
Sheffield, who I know is a patron of 
cocoa, to be informed that a much 
larger proportion of the cocoa used in 
this country was of British manufac- 


‘ture than in the previous year. The 


revenue from dried fruits shows a small 
decrease, owing to a bad harvest. Tea 
shows an increase of £62,000, but I 
shall have to be cautious in my estimate 
of tea for the coming year, for I am 
sorry to say that tea has lately risen in 
price by, I am told, as much as 2d. in 
the pound. That is due to the fact that 
Indian and Ceylon teas are becoming 
very popular in Russia, the United 
States, and our great Colonies, and con- 
sequently there is a shorter supply in 
this country. No one seems to have no- 
ticed the increase in the price of tea, 
but a good deal would have been said 
about it if it had been due to an in- 
crease of taxation. And it may interest 
the Committee to be informed of rather 
a curious circumstance in regard to the 
receipts from tea. There is a singular 
rivalry now going on between certain 
great houses in the tee, trade as to the 
amount of the cheques which each of 
them shall give for individual clear 
ances of tea. And the result is some 
times greatly to discompose the receipts 
from tea in one quarter of the year, 
or even in different years, when com- 
pared with one another. The Customs 
were actually asked the other day to 
allow the inclusion in one of these 
cheques of the duty on tea afloat, and 
rot yet arrived in this country. I need 
hardly say that we promptly put a stop 
to the suggestion, which, if allowed, 
would have entirely disorganised the pro- 
per keeping of our accounts from year to 
year. But there are two heads to which 
I wish principally to allude under Cus 
toms Revenue. These heads are, foreign 
plain spirits, and tobacco. The Ex 
chequer receipts from foreign spirits 
in 1897-98 were £898,000; last year 
they were only £760,000, showing a loss 
of £138,000. That was altogether um 
anticipated. It was due to the famine 
in Russia, which forced the peasantry 
to consume their potatoes and corn, 

they had any, instead of converting them 








perance refreshment rooms in London, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


into spirits. And it was due also to th 
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fact that the price of potatoes was very 
high in this country, and potatoes were 
imported here from the Continent, in- 
stead of, as usual, the cheap spirit ex- 
tracted from them. That was no gain, 
I am sorry to inform the honourable 
Baronet opposite, to the cause of tem- 
perance, for although it raised the price 
of foreign plain spirits, the only result 
was that people used British spirits in- 
stead. 


TOBACCO DUTY. 


I will now turn to tobacco. The Ex- 
chequer receipts from tobacco in 
1897-98 were £11,437,000. In framing 
my Estimate for last year, I had to allow 
on one side for the loss of revenue by 
the lowering of the duty by 6d. in the 
pound ; and, on the other, for the natural 
increase in consumption which would fol- 
low the lowering of the duty; and my 
Estimate of the yield from tobacco was, 
for the year, £10,630,000. The Ex- 
chequer receipts have only been 
£10,420,000. But I should state to the 
Committee that there will probably be 
shown, when the accounts are made up, 
to be a considerable difference between 
the net receipts and the Exchequer re- 
ceipts, and it will be due to the follow- 
ing causes: During the last few weeks, 
including a few days at the end of the 
financial year, there has been the most 
extraordinary rush to clear tobacco, in 
anticipation of a possible increase of 
duty in the coming year. And although 
the great bulk of these extraordinary re- 
ceipts did not reach the Exchequer until 
the present year—to which indeed of 
tourse they properly belong, for they 
vere purely an anticipation of the duty 
if the present year—yet the trade re- 
urns will show, as the honourable Mem- 
ver for Dundee discovered the other day, 
a remarkable increase in the clearances 
of tobacco just towards the end of 
March. Well, making all allowances for 
this, and taking the Exchequer receipts 
of £10,420,000 as what I believe they 
Were, the normal receipts from tobacco 
of last year, I have to confess to a dis- 
ippointment in this matter. It was 
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due to this cause: Tobacco is, unlike 
other articles of our tariff, the raw 
material of a manufacture, and if you 
gtouch the taxation on the raw material 
%a manufacture you have to deal with 
Many complex issues. There are two 
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sets of prices to begin with—there are 
the manufacturers’ prices, and there are 
the retailers’ prices, and these prices, in 
the case of tobacco, have to be resettled 
on consideration not only of the reduc- 
tion of duty by 6d. in the pound, but 
also by the reduction of the rate 
of moisture by five degrees. And 
this had to be done in the face 
of great disputes in the . trade, 
due to other causes, and to the 
short supply of tobacco, owing to bad 
harvests and the war in Cuba, which 
raised the price of the raw leaf by some- 
thing like 1$d. to 2d. in the pound. 
Thus the trade during the earlier months 
of the last financial year was thrown into 
utter confusion, business was disorgan- 
ised, and the benefit of the reduction of 
the duty was largely delayed in reaching 
the consumer. The consumption, there- 
fore, did not increase as had been anti- 
cipated. But things have settled down 
now. The trade has been doing well 
during the last half of the year, quite 
apart from the extraordinary clearances 
to which I have alluded. Things are 
evidently prosperous, and if we are able 
—I shall recur to the matter again-—t» 
leave tobacco alone this year, I am quite 
confident that my anticipations of an in- 
creased revenue from increased consump- 
tion will be more than realised in the 
year that is to come. Sir, I now come 
to the Inland Revenue. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise produced Exchequer _re- 
ceipts of £29.200,000, an _ increase 
of £250,000 over my _ estimate, 
and of £900,000 over last year. 
Of this, beer produced an increase of 
£247,000, rather less than my Estimate. 
Spirits produced an _ increase of 
£636,000, being £260,000 more than my 
estimate. That was a purely excep- 
tional rate of increase for spirits, as 
compared with the previous year. It 
was due, I think, mainly to the falling 
off in foreign spirits, to which I have 
already alluded ; but partly also, I hope, 
to the restrictions on grogging which 
the House enacted last year. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


the death duties. 
The death duties turned out very 
satisfactorily last year. The total 
yield was £15,633,000, of which 


I now come to 
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£4,233,000 went to the local taxa- 
tion account and £11,400,000 to the 
Exchequer. The Exchequer receipts 
were £300,000 in excess of those of the 
previous year, and £730,000 in excess of 
my estimate. But that is not quite an 
accurate statement as regards my esti- 
mate, because in last year’s Budget I 
proposed to make certain alterations in 
the death duties, which would have en- 
tailed a loss of £280,000. I did not 
proceed with those alterations, and if 
that fact is allowed for, the yield from 
the death duties was £450,000 in excess 
of my estimate, a much less increase, as 
compared with the estimate, I am glad 
to say, than in the previous year. The 
estate duty and succession duty yielded a 
very small trifle more than in the pre- 
vious year. Legacy duty increased 
by £274,000 on the previous year, 
£310,000 over my estimate. That was 
due to some _ exceptional receipts 
from very large legacies, which paid the 
very highest rate of legacy duty, and 
my advisers assure me that it is not 
practically possible that this should 
recur. But I may say, in regard to 
both legacy and succession duties, that 
the end of the falling off in those duties 
which resulted from the Act of 1894 has 
evidently been reached, and that in 
future years they will yield a reasonable 
increase. The year that has just closed 
was not so fortunate as regards the yield 
of large estates as the preceding year. 
During it 64 estates over £250,000 in 
value, each of them paid duty, whereas 
in the previous year there were 73 such 
estates. Of these 64 estates eight were 
over £1,000,000 each, making a total 
value of £11,600,000, whereas in the 
were nine over 


previous year there 
£1,000,000 each, making a _ total 
value of £15,750,000. But what 


was lost from large estates was gained 
in smaller estates. Estates below 
£250,000 each came to a total value 
last year of £216,000,000, as against 
£202,000,000 in the preceding year. The 
tota] value of realty paying duty last 
year was £49,379,000, a little less than 
in the previous year. I think that will 
be found to be about in future the 
normal level. Free personalty, which 
amounted to a _ total value of 
£173,288,000 in 1897-98, rose to a total 
value of £176,908,000 last year. The 
tota] receipt of death duties from realty 
was £3,012,000, less by £122,000 than 
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in the previous year. The total receipt 
of death duties from personalty was 
£12,621,000, more by £427,000 than in 
the previous year. Of course it is 
evident that with the increasing wealt}, 
of the country the proportion will be 
greater from personalty and less from 
realty. In the first nine months of the 
year the net principal value of realty 
charged to estate duty was £38,475,000, 
or one million and a half more than in 
the previous year. The increase was 
mainly in agricultural land, which was 
valued at £11,296,000, an average 
price of 17.03 years’ purchase on tho 
gross value, and 20.85 years’ purchase 
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on the net value. House property 
amounted to £18,864,000; ground 
rents to £2,755,000; miscellaneous 


receipts to £5,560,000. That comrletes 
my comparison of the death duties. 


STAMPS. 
Stamps yielded £7,630,000, £20,000 


less than in 1897-98, and £50,000 more 
than my estimate. The receipts from 
stamps on Stock Exchange business 
have Jately shown a falling off, but last 
year, owing to good business in the last 
quarter of the year this item showed an 
increase from £952,000 to £1,006,000. 


INCOME TAX 


The income tax yielded £18,000,000, 
which is £750,000 more than the pre- 
vious year, and £300,000 more than my 
estimate. The full force of the abaiz- 
ments agreed to last year has not 
yet been experienced. The increase 
is due to improved assessments, but 
also, I think, to a somewhat closer 
collection of arrears than in the previous 
year. It may be that the income tax 
receipts of last year, in that way, m 
some measure anticipated the receipts of 
this year. 


LAND TAX. 
Land tax shows a_ decrease, com- 
pared with the previous year, Ol 


£170,000. Part of this was due to in- 

























creased arrears, part to the increased 
redemption under the proyisions of the 
Act of 1896. But the bulk of it, 
£120,000, was due to the provisions to 
which Parliament agreed last Session. 
The Committee will remember that m 
the Finance Act of last year, it was pro 
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vided that an owner of property liable to 
land tax who could produce a certificate 
of exemption from income tax for the 
year should be entitled also to exemption 
from the land tax for the year; and if 
he could produce a certificate of abate- 
ment of income tax showing that his 
income was less than £400 a year he 
should be entitled to an abatement of 
half his land tax. It was impossible at 
the time accurately to estimate the pro- 
bable result of these provisions, and I 
confess I was rather reluctant to agree 
to the second of them. But they cost 
the country last year, I think, £120,000, 
and I do not regret it, for, having made 
inquiries, I am quite satisfied that the re- 
sult has been a very considerable relief to 
a large number of freeholders with smal] 
incomes; and I know of no class of 
men on whom the burdens of imperial 
and local taxation press more heavily 
than they do on that particular class. 
Sir, I will complete my review of the 
revenue of the year by saying that the 
postal services and _ miscellaneous 
receipts also show a satisfactory increase. 


EXPENDITURE, 1898-9. 


I now turn to the expenditure. I pro- 
vided for £106,829,000 in my Budget. 
There were Supplementary Estimates of 
£1,986,000, but from them savings of 
£665,000 have to be deducted, spread 
over almost every head of the Estimates, 
so that the net expenditure amounted to 
£108,150,000. This, deducted from the 
revenue, £108,336,000, shows a realised 
surplus for last year of £186,000. You 
must add, of course, to that expenditure 
£9,521,000 paid to the local taxation 
account in aid of rates, £1,843,000 
borrowed on capital account for tele- 
phones, barracks, guns and the Uganda 
Railway, and other purposes; and 
£1,710,000 issued out of the Exchequer 
from former surpluses for naval and mili- 
tary works. The total aggregate expen- 
diture provided for by the State last 
year will then amount to £121,224,000. 


EXCHEQUER BALANCES. 


The Exchequer balances on Ist April 
1898 were of a very abnormal 
amount, £10,918,000, which is about 
£5,000,000 in excess of the normal 
amount of Exchequer balances. They 
were inflated on the one side by 
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years, amounting to <£7,249,000, 
which had been devoted by Parliament 
to naval and military works and public 
buildings; and they were depleted on 
the other side by my having taken 
£2,089,000 for purposes of capital ex- 
penditure authorised by Parliament, in- 
stead of borrowing, so as temporarily to 
save the interest on the money. That 
last amount of £2,089,000 has now been 
borrowed and repaid to the Exchequer 
balances; £1,710,000 has been issued 
during the year for our naval and mili- 
tary works; £2,550,000 has been also 
issued and invested in a separate account 
bearing interest for public buildings, so 
that there now only remains in the 
balances £1,861,000 still to be issued for 
naval and military works, most of which, 
I think, will be issued this year. The 
total Exchequer balances on Ist April 
1899, including this last-named sum, 
amounted to £8,919,000. I may state 
that the balances have been permanently 
strengthened during the year by the 
National Debt Commissioners having 
applied a sum of £1,128,000, the re- 
mainder of the surplus of 1897-98, to the 
repayment of deficiency advances under 
the Sinking Fund Act of 1875. 


NATIONAL DEBT. 


I now come to the Debt of the country. 
The total Debt of the country on Ist April 
1898 was £638,267,000. On 31st March 
this year it was £634,984,000. But that 
is not a fair comparison of the Debt, if 
we think only of what I may call the 
dead-weight Debt or the old Debt of the 
country, for, of course, the figures I have 
quoted include the Debt now being 
borrowed from year to year under 
special Acts of Parliament for certain 
reproductive purposes which is outside 
the fixed Debt charge, the interest and 
the Sinking Fund being provided for 
annually by the Votes of this House. 
That Debt on 1st April 1898 amounted 
to £3,831,000. On 31st March this year 
it had increased to £7,479,000, the in- 
crease being mainly due, as I have 
already explained, to the fact that 
during the year I have borrowed to re- 


place in Exchequer’ balances a 
sum of more than £2,000,000, 
which had been taken out of 
them for these purposes. The dead- 


weight Debt on Ist April 1898 amounted 


On 31st March last 
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year it had fallen to £627,505,000. The 
funded debt on the last date amounted 
to £583,186,000, a decrease. of 
£2,602,000 as compared with last year. 
Of this decrease in the funded Debt I 
should say that part was due to the in- 
vestment of £297,000 received for the 
redemption of land tax. The estimated 
capital value of terminable annuities on 
31st March last was £36,186,000, less by 
£4,329,000 than last year. The un- 
funded Debt remains the same as last 
year, £8,133,000, so that there was a net 
reduction of dead-weight Debt in the 
year of £6,931,000. This includes the 
reduction due to the application of the 
New Sinking Fund 1897-98, £1,061,000, 
which, as I explained last year, the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt were un- 
able to apply before the close of last 
financial year. But it does not include 
the New Sinking Fund _ 1898-9, 
£1,394,000, which has not yet been 
applied to the reduction of Debt. During 
the year £7,577,000 has been set aside 
for the reduction of Debt, and it may 
interest the Committee to know that 
among the sums devoted to that purpose 
is a sum of £77,000, which had accumu- 
lated from some of our Suez Canal shares 
which had been drawn for payment. 
The market value of that great national 
asset, the Suez Canal shares, on 31st 
March last was £26,450,000, £4,000,000 
more than it was two years ago. The 
Committee may, perhaps, be disposed to 
set that unearned increment of 
£4,000,000 against our expenditure of 
£1,000,000 in the reconquest of the 
Sudan. 


COINAGE. 


The restoration of our gold coinage 
continued satisfactory through the 
year, £2,100,000 in light sovereigns 
and half sovereigns were withdrawn 
during the year at a cost of £22,466, 
making a total of £36,300,000 with- 
drawn since the operation began. 
The Joss per piece is less by a small frac- 
tion of a penny, indicating, of course, a 
steady improvement in the general con- 
dition of our gold coinage in circulation. 
Now, I have completed my view of the 
past and the present, and I turn to what 
I hope will be a more interesting, and I 
hope also a more agreeable task—a con- 
sideration of the finances of the future. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE, 1899-1900. 


The estimated expenditure for the year 
chargeable against Exchequer revenue 
amounts to £112,927,000, an increase of 
£6,098,000 over the Budget Estimate of 
the previous year. The principal 
causes of that increase are as fol- 
lows:—There has been an increase of 
£742,000 in the Consolidated Fund 
services. That is almost wholly due to 
the fact that this year the whole, 
instead of the half, of the grant 
made to Ireland by the Local 
Government Act of last year for 
poor rate and county cess is charged on 
the Consolidated Fund—an increase of 
£364,000 this year. And, further, the 
sum of £281,000 is also charged on that 
fund, of which £244,000 was formerly 
voted on the Civil Service Estimates for 
the maintenance of pauper lunatics and 
for other charges in Ireland, and 
£97,000 for a corresponding grant to 
Scotland. The Civil Service Estimates 
have been relieved by this arrangement 
of £244,000 a year; but I am sorry to 
say that, owing to the increased charges 
for education, the expenditure in East 
and West Africa, and ciher purposes, 
they have gone up by £387,000. The 
cost of the Postal Services has increased 
by £781,000, due to the fact that the 
reforms initiated in the Jubilee year and 
the improved pay and condition of the 
service of the employees are beginning 
to press very heavily on the Post Office 
Estimates. The Army Estimates have 
increased by £1,396,000 and the Navy 
Estimates by £2,817,000. The total, as 
I have said, shows an increase of 
£6,098,000 over the preceding year. I 
wish the Committee tv take special 
notice that this is following a similar in- 
crease of more than £5,000,000 last year, 
and that the total increase in our es- 
timated expenditure, if we include the 
Local Taxation Account for the Jast four 
years, is no less than £19,076,000. 


GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE. 


Now, Sir, I think one thing is 
quite clear, and that is, that it 
is impossible, however great the 
prosperity of the country may be, for 
such increases as this—of £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000 a year in our expenditure 
to be met by mere automatic increase 
of our existing taxation. Nor could they 
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be met, for long, by any increase of 
existing taxes. If this rate of increase 
is to continue, Parliament and the 
country must make up their minds not 
only to large increases in the existing 
taxes, but also to the discovery of new 
and productive sources of revenue. I 
will venture to prophesy that the result 
of this would necessarily be a reaction 
against this great expenditure, which no 
one would deplore more than I should, 
for I am convinced that the result of 
such a reaction would be to reduce the 
efficiency and the strength of our de- 
fensive services to the point at which 
they unhappily stoo. in the last genera- 
tion. And therefore, Sir, I do hope— 
and I trust that my hope may be 
seconded by the efforts of Parliament 
and the Government of the country— 
that this rate of increase may not con- 
tinue. Sir, I am hopeful—we ought 
surely all to be hopeful—that it may not 
continue, for it is mainly due, as we 
know, to increased armaments. 


Ways and 


ARMAMENTS: THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Well, we hope a good deal from the ap- 
proaching Conference of the Nations at 
this moment, when, I believe, a desire for 
peace is more prevalent throughout the 
world than it has been for some time 
past. We hope that this Conference of 
Nations, animated by that desire, may 
be able to devise some means for check- 
ing this terrible competition in arma- 
ments, so wasteful of our ability, our 
energy, and our money, and from which 
even the wealthiest of the great family 
of nations may well pray to be delivered. 
Sir, I rest on that hope, but if I am 
asked, “Can I extend it further than 
that?” I confoss I am not sanguine. 


If I am asked whether I _ look 
upon the estimated expenditure of 
this year as a mere temporary 


matter capable of being reduced next 
year, or the year after, or the year after 
that, to something like the Estimates of 
four or five years ago, I cannot honestly 
hold out to the Committee any such ex- 
pectation as that. And why? Because 
even if it be possible, as we hope, to 
make a saving in one direction, I am 
convinced that we shall increase our 
expenditure in others. 
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GROWTH OF CIVIL EXPENDITURE. 


I listened the other day to a speech by 
the honourable Member for Northamp- 
ton atacking our naval and military ex- 
pehditure. I noticed that he carefully 
confined himself to that; I noticed that 
when he came to deal with the Edu- 
cation Estimates, with the cost of the 
Civil Service administration, and with 
matters of that kind, he said he was 
anxious, not for a decrease, but for an 
increase. Sir, I know that that feeling 
is widely shared. I daresay I am old- 
fashioned in my ideas, but I look with 
alarm on the tendency of the present 
day, quite irrespective of political 
opinion—a tendency which is, perhaps, 
more rife on this side of the House than 
on that—to look to the Exchequer and 
the Central Government for superinten- 
dence, for assistance, for inspection, and 
for control in all kinds of departments 
of life, and in all kinds of relations be- 
tween individuals, in which, in the old 
days, the Government of the country 
was never deemed capable of acting 
at all. Sir, I fear from what I have 
seen that whatever general view may 
prevail in the minds of honourable Men 
bers as to the excess of our expenditure 
and the desire to reduce it, the :nulti- 
farious matters that press on their atten- 
tion, all of them tending to increase the 
expenditure, will be too many for them, 
and that Parliament will continue in the 
future precisely as it has done in the 
past few years, largely to increase its 
expenditure, and thus, as I have said, if 
it be possible to save in one direction 
that saving will be neutralised in 
another. Well, then, I say that in my 
judgment, so far as my poor foresight 
can extend, the expenditure of the 
present year cannot be looked on 
as @ mere temporary estimate. 
But there is one hopeful matter to 
which I hope to direct the attention of 
the Committee for a moment. 





OUR PRINCIPLES OF EXPENDITURE. 


A great part of the increase of our 
expenditure has been, as I _ have 
said, on armaments. Very well ; it 
has been the result of the rivalry 
in armaments which we all de 
plore. We have had to follow the in 
creased armaments of other nations. But 
under what conditions? Other nations 
have ordinary and extraordinary Bud- 
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gets, by which they conceal the real 
amount of their expenditure. Other 
nations do not scruple, if they want more 
ships, or more guns, or more soldiers, 
or more sailors, to add enormously to 
their permanent debt for these purposes. 
We do nothing of that kind. Our Naval 
and Military Estimates, be they great or be 
they small, represent the naval and mili- 
tary expenditure of the year. And, more 
than that,if we not only desire to provide 
for what we call temporary matters, 
such as ships or guns, but also have to 
provide permanent works, such as har- 
bours, dockyards, or barracks, which 
ought to last for generations ; nay, if we 
purchase land in this country for the 
purpose of military manceuvres, or for 
rifle ranges, which will be a permanent 
asset to the country’s good, what do we 
do? We do not add to our permanent 
debt. No, Sir; we borrow for a short 
term of years, and we repay the sum 
borrowed by annual votes of Parliament 
for the interest and sinking fund of such 
debt. Now, I hope the Committee will 
not suppose that this is all. It is not 
all; for during the very time that our 
Naval and Military Estimates have in 
this way gone up by ten millions and a 
half—during that very time we 
have devoted no less than £29,296,000 
to paying off the old debt which 
we have not incurred ourselves, but 
have inherited from the past. Sir, 
I think the Committee will not suppose 
for a moment that I am alluding to this 
matter as wishing to alter the practice 
that has prevailed. Long may it pre- 
vail. It is really the only safeguard of 
this country in these days from some- 
thing like financial ruin. 


MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL DEBT. 


I wish it to continue, but I think that 
those who most wish it to continue will 
also be most ready to examine from time 
to time the arrangements under which 
these matters are regulated, and parti- 
cularly those arrangements which relate 
to the administration and the payment 
of our old debt and the conditions under 
which those arrangements are carried on, 
and any new circumstances that may 
arise. I invite the Committee to such 
an examination this evening, and in the 
course of it I hope I may be pardoned if 
I appear sometimes to deal with matters 
which to the Committee will be elemen- 
tary matters. But I wish to make my 
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statement of a complicated and difficult 
subject clear to the public out of doors ; 
and, therefore, it is necessary to include 
elementary matters in this statement. 


Means (Budget). 


FIXED DEBT CHARGE. 


Now, Sir, the manner in which we now 
provide for the interest of our Debt and 
its gradual repayment is as follows: We 
set aside £25,000,000 a year as a fixed 
Debt charge. Out of that fixed Debt 
charge has to be paid the interest and 
management of the Debt and the 
cost of the terminable annuities, 
and the balance goes, under the 
name of the New Sinking Fund, 
to the further redemption of the Debt. 
In this year the cost of interest and 
management of the Debt will be 
£17,264,000; and, therefore, out of the 
£25,000,000, a sum of £7,736,000 will 
be available for the reduction of the 
Debt. That is the largest amount that 
has ever been set aside for that purpose 
out of the fixed Debt charge. 
year 1884-85, which until lately was 
always looked upon as the most flourish- 
ing period of the Sinking Fund, the sum 
of £6,852,000 was so set aside. It then 
decreased. In 1887-88 it was only 
£4,963,000. From that time it gradually 
rose, until in 1894-95 it was £6,552,000. 


TERMINABLE ANNUITIES. 


Now, Sir, the manner in which our debt 
is reduced at the present time is chiefly 
through the action of terminable annui- 
ties. A large block—perhaps 10 mil- 
lions, perhaps 20 millions, or 30 millions 
—of Consols is cancelled ; for example. a 


block standing to the credit of the 
National Debt Commissioners on behalf 
of savings bank depositors ; and in place 
of the Consols so cancelled a terminable 


annuity is set up of such an annual 
amount and running for such a time as 
may suffice to pay annually the interest 
on the Consols cancelled, and also by the 
end of the time to renlace the capital 
amount of the Consols cancelled. When 
the end of the terminable annuity arrives 
the redemption of that amount of debt 
is effected, and the annual amount of 
the terminable annuity is, of course, 
available for other purposes. It may be 
used either by Parliament, to set up @ 
fresh terminable annuitv. in order to 
cancel more Consols, or it may fall, as 
it would naturally fall, into the new 
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Sinking Fund, and through the new 
Sinking Fund—which is the unappro- 
priated balance of the fixed debt charge 
not appropriated either for the interest 
or the management of the Debt, or for the 
service of the terminable annuities—be 
devoted to the redeinption of the Debt. 
Now we are approaching a very remark- 
able period in the history of the ter- 
minable annuities and of the new 
Sinking Fund. In February 1902 what 
is known as the Savings Bank annuity 
of £2,200,000 a year will come to an 
end, and between that date and July 
1904 the converted annuities of 
£684,000 a year and the Chancery an- 
nuities of £2,943,000 a year will also 
come to an end. And, further, the 
interest on Consols will be reduced by 
a quarter per cent., saving an annual 


amount of something like £1,300,000. 


Ways and 


NEW SINKING FUND. 


So that between the spring of 1902 and 
1904 a sum of no less than £7,000,000 
a year will fall into the new Sinking 
Fund. And if Parliament makes no 
the new Sinking 
Fund will be increased by this and other 
causes until, in 1905-6, it will amount 
to no less than £9,214,000 a year. Now, 
it is not in the interest of the steady 
reduction of the debt—and I think every 
one will admit this—that the new Sink- 
ing Fund should be allowed to increase 
to such an extent as this. The new 
Sinking Fund was never intended to be 
anything more than a small unappro- 
priated balance of the fixed debt charge. 


fresh arrangement 


HonouraBLteE Mempers: “Oh!” 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: No, never; because the 
great bulk of the fixed debt charge was 
always intended to be devoted either to 
the payment of the interest on the debt 
or to the service of the terminable 
annuities. If the new Sinking Fund 
were allowed to be increased to such 


an amount as I have named I am certain 
that this would be the infallible result— 
there would be a temptation that no 
Parliament could possibly resist to de- 
vote a very large portion, if not the 
whole, of these windfalls of which I 


have spoken, to some wholesale remission 
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of taxation, just as a similar great wind- 
fall was devoted by Mr. Gladstone to 
the remission of taxation in the year 
1860. Sir, I wish to take precautions 
against that. I wish to follow the prece- 
dent which was set by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Childers in 1881 and 1883. It 
was found in 1881 that in 1885 a great 
block of terminable annuities would ex- 
pire. In 1881 Mr. Gladstone proposed 
that, in order to prevent a large amount 
falling in at once, with the results which 
I have suggested to the Committee just 
now, those terminable annuities should 
be prolonged, and that suggestion was 
actually carried out by Mr. Childers in 
1883. The terminable annuities were 
prolonged, and, of course, the annual 
charge for them was reduced, and with 
the amount which was gained by re- 
ducing the annual charge other Consols 
were cancelled, and other terminable 
annuities were set up. I propose to do 
this now. 


PROPOSED NEW TERMINABLE ANNUITIES. 


I propose to prolong the Savings Bank 
annuity of £2,200,000 from March 1902 
till 1911. That will reduce the annual 
charge for that annuity to £591,000. 
With the saving I propose to cancel the 
book debt of £13,000,000 to the Savings 
Banks which was established by my 
right honourable Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1892, and also to 
cancel £15,000,000 of Consols now held 
for the Savings Banks by the National 
Debt Commissioners; and in place of 
the book debt and Consols so cancelled 
to set up two terminable annuities re- 
spectively of the amount of £746,000 
and £870,000, expiring in the vear 
1923, when Consols will be redeemable 
at par. I have chosen that year because 
the nearer that time approaches the 
more Consols must approximate to par ; 
and the stock to be replaced through 
the terminable annuities will, therefore, 
be obtained most cheaply at the time 
when the greater part of it will be re- 
quired. I think, Sir, this proposal needs 
no argument to commend itself to the 
Committee. It is impossible that Par- 
lisment can allow such enormous wind- 
falls as those which I have named to 
fall into the new Sinking Fund within 
two years. It is right that we should 
take measures now to strengthen and 
maintain the Sinking Fund by such @ 
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course as I have suggested. It is per- 
fectly in accordance with precedent, and 
I do not believe that any objection can 
be raised to it. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE REDUCTION OF 


THE DEBT. 
But, of course, you cannot deal 
with the terminable annuities with- 


out raising another question, and 
that question is this—What rules 
should guide us in fixing the amount to 
be devoted annually to the redemption 
of the debt? Now that is a question 
which cannot be decided according to 
the financial conditions of any one single 
year. It is not a question of the tem- 
porary suspension of the Sinking Fund. 
It is a question of the permanent amount 
of the fixed debt charge; and it is a 
question the consideration of which, if 
we were to do nothing with the termin- 
able annuities now, could not by any 
possibility be postponed beyond Feb- 
ruary 1902, when the great Savings 
Bank annuity falls in. Now I would 
venture to suggest to the Committee 
some principles which I think ought to 
guide us in this important and difficult 
matter. In the first place, I think that 
the amount of the fixed debt charge 
ought to bear some relation to the 
amount of our outstanding debt. Let 
me take an extreme case. Suppose that 
Parliament had continued the original 
amount of the fixed debt charge, 
£28,000,000 a year, quite irrespective of 
the amount which had annually. to 
be devoted to the interest and 
management of the debt, until the 
whele of the debt was extinguished. 
Why, does not everyone feel that that 
would have been an utterly unreason- 
able tax on the present for the benefit 
of the future? It would be an attempt 
to overdo the Sinking Fund which would 
certainly end in undoing it. To my 
mind, Sir, this is clear, that the tax- 
payers of the time who provide millions 
annually for the interest of this old debt 
which they have not themselves in- 
curred, and also for its reduction, are 
entitled without question to benefit by 
such reduction in the interest of the 
debt as may from time to time occur. 
No one, I think, will question this— 
that where the reduction in the interest 
of the debt is due to the reduction of 
the rate of interest on the debt the tax- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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payers of the day have a claim to that. 
benefit; such, for instance, as accrued 
to them from the reduction of the rate 
of interest on the debt made by my 
right honourable Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty a few years ago, and 
which will again take place in 1903. 
But I go further. The reduction in the 
interest of the debt may be due not 
merely to a reduction in the rate of in- 
terest on the debt, but also to a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the debt bearing 
interest. That is clear. I think on 
that ground also the taxpayers have, 
from time to time, a clear claim to some 
benefit. Now, 12 years have passed 
since the taxpayers got any benefit from 
the redemption of capital, although 
within that time the charge for interest 
on the debt has, by reason of the 
redemption of capital, been reduced by 
no less than £2,100,000 a year. When 
Sir Stafford Northcote established the 
fixed debt charge in 1874, the amount of 
our debt was £768,946,000 ; yet he never 
provided more than £5,000,000 a year 
for its redemption. The amount of our 
debt since that time has been diminshed 
by £141,000,000, and it is now over 
£627,000,000. And yet we are providing 
this year seven and three-quarter millions 
for its reduction. But, Sir, I will go 
further. I contend that the amount of 
the fixed debt charge ought to bear some 
relation, not only to the outstanding 
amount of our debt, but also to the 
amount of that debt which is purchase- 
able in the market, because it is only 
on that amount that our Sinking Fund 
can operate at all. I am referring in 
this matter, of course, to Consols, 
which is practically the only debt 
which we can now redeem. There 
has been a remarkable change in 
this matter in the last 15 years. In 
the year 1884-85 there were in the hands 
of the public, and, therefore, pre- 
sumably, likely to go on the market— 
although I shall qualify that presently 
by what I have to add—£529,986,000 
of Consols. There were in_ the 
hands of the Government Departments, 
and, therefore, practically out of the 
market altogether, for the Government 
is a buyer and not a seller of Consols, 
£82,775,000. In that year a sum of 
£6,852,000 was devoted to the redemp- 
tion of the debt, and the average rate 
at which Consols were purchased for 
that purpose was 100}. This year I 
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find that there are no more than 
£358,000,000 of Consols in the hands of 
the public, and, theretore, likely to 
come on the market; whereas the 
amount of Consols held by the Govern- 
ment Departments has nearly doubled, 
and amounts to £162,00U, 000, and we 
have £7,736,000 to devote to the ‘pur- 
chase of Consols, probably at the raie 
of something like 11 per cent. premium. 
Now, Sir, we will take the proportions. 
The sum devoted to the reduction of the 
debt through the fixed debt charge in 
1884-85 bore the proportion of 1.29 per 
cent. to the amount of Consols in the 
hands of the public. This year it will 
bear a proportion of 2.15 per cent. But 
still there is something more to be said. 
Out of that £358,000,000 of Conscls in 
the hands of the public, by no means the 
whole is likely to come on the market. 
A very large proportion of it is held by 
banks, financial institutions, insurance 
companies, trustees, and foreigners, in 
order that they mzvy have a nest-egy 
easily realisable at a time of crisis, and 
with very little régard either to the price 
that may be obtainable for Consols or 
the rate of interest they may produce. 


PRICE OF CONSOLS. 


But suppose it were possible that 
a greatly increased price of Consols 
tempted some of the stock so held 
on to the market? It is perfectly 
clear from the figures which I have 
given to the Committee that the market 
in which Consols are purchasedle by 
the Government, either for the reduc- 
tion of the debt or for the investment 
cf Savings Bank deposits, has been 
dangerously narrowed since 1884. 
We have now Consols at a very high 
aud a continuously high premium, and 
nobody knows how much higher they 
may go. I do not say that that 
premium is entirely due to the fact that 
the market for Consols has been so 
narrowed. No doubt it is due also to 
the general fall in the rate of interest 
and to the high credit of this country. 
But I do say that the narrowness of th 
market, as compared with past years. 
has had an appreciable effect in raising 
the price of Consols, and that by eur 
increased purchases in that market we 
are practically raising the price of what 
we desire to buy against ourselves. Well. 
Sir, but this, as years go by— and verr 
soon—will be an increasingly serious 
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matter with regard to the redemption 
of our debt. lf we insist, despite all 
the changed conditions which, I believe, 
were never anticipated for a »:.oment by 
the authors of the existing arrange 
ment, in devoting year by year an 
amount to the redemption of debt larger 
in proportion to the outstanding amount 
of our debt, and far larger in proportion 
to the purchasable amount of our debt 
in the market than was ever considered 
necessary to be so devoted in past years, 
I think that a persistence in this policy 
would constitute a real danger to the 


Sinking Fund. 
SINKING FUND. 


For what is a common argument 
against the Sinking Fund? Why, 
surely this—that it is better for the 
country to allow so many millions 
a year to fructify in the pockets 
of the people to the increase of their 
wealth than to devote those millions a 
year to the redemption of the debt 


through the Sinking Fund. I do not 
agree with that argument. I wish to 


maintain the Sinking Fund at a sub- 
stantial amount, but I do not wish to 
strengthen the hands of those who use 
that argument by allowing it to be said 
that we cannot invest these millions 
which we devote to the Sinking Fund 
in a better way than by buying Consols, 
perhaps, at a premium of 15 or 20 per 
cent. in the years that are before us— 
Consols, the Committee will remember, 
which in 24 years hence will be redeem- 
able at par. Sir, I wish to give the 
Committee a concrete instance bearing 
on my argument. During the four years 
since I have had the honour to be the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer we have 
devoted the sum of £20,569,000 to 
the purchase of Consols for the re- 
demption of the debt. With that sum 
£18,641,009 worth of Consols have been 
purchased, so that during those four years: 
we have actually paid £1,928,000-— 
nearly £2,000,000—more for the debt 
redeemed than it will be worth 
in the year 1923. Well, Sir, the 
right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton called atten- 
tion to this important matter three 
years ago. I remember he was 
answered by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire, who said he did not see any 
way of reducing the debt except by buy- 
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ing Consols at a premium. I sym- 
pathised with the right honourable 
Gentleman at that time, and I said I 
was endeavouring to avoid this loss as 
much as I possibly could. And what 
did I do? Why, Sir, instead of pur- 
chasing Con8ols I redeemed the floating 
debt to the extent of £4,293,000; and, 
further, I obtained the assent of Parlia- 
ment to transfer from the old Sinking 
Fund, through which it would have been 
devoted to the purchase of Consols, the 
sum of £9,233,000 for permanent mili- 
tary and naval works and public build- 
ings, instead of borrowing separately 
for this purpose. Those were, as far as 
they went, temporary palliatives of the 
difficulty which, I think, the Committee 
must admit to be before us. 


Ways and 


REDUCTION OF FIXED DEBT CHARGE. 


But they were only temporary pal- 
liatives, and, looking to the cir- 
cumstances which I have endeavoured, 
I am afraid very imperfectly, to detail 
to the Committee, I am convinced of 
this, that in the true interests of the 
Sinking Fund we should not only now 
prolong the Savings Bank annuity, as 
I have suggested, and set up other an- 
nuities besides, but we should reduce 
the fixed debt charge from £25,000,000 
to £23,000,000 a year. Sir, if we do 
that we shall still have left this year a 
sum of £5,816,000, increasing annually 
in future years, for the redemption of 
-debt—a sum greater in proportion to 
the total amount of the debt, and much 
greater in proportion to the purchas- 
able amount of the debt, than was con- 
sidered sufficient in past years. I may 
say that it amounts to a percentage of 
1.6 per cent. on the amount of Con- 
sols in the hands of the public, and that 
that is a greater percentage than has at 
any time been applied inside the fixed 
debt charge to the redemption of debt 
except during the last four years. 
Well, Sir, of course I may be told that 
my arguments with reference to the 
past are insufficient, that we are richer 
than our predecessors, and should do 
more than they did for the reduction 
of debt. Yes, Sir, we are richer, 
but we also bear far greater burdens. 
When, in 1875, Sir Stafford Northcote 
set up the fixed Debt 
had to provide the 
£10.785,000 for the Navy; 
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to provide £26,595,000. He had to 
provide £14,678,000 for the Armv ;I have 
to provide £20,617,000. He had to pro- 
vide £12,656,000 for Civil Service Esti- 
mates; I have to provide £22,180,000. 
Sir, it is quite true that the ability of 
our people to bear taxation and the 
yield of our revenue have greatly in- 
creased since those days ; but I ventured 
three years ago in my Budget Speech to 
draw a comparison, which I think was 
accepted by the Committee, between the 
increase in our revenue and the increase 
in our expenditure during the 20 pre- 
ceding years. I showed how there had 
been an increase in our revenue, but 
I showed also how the increase in our 
expenditure had been infinitely greater ; 
and I am sorry to add that the results 
of the three years that have since passed 
have still further increased that dis- 
proportion. But, perhaps, I may be 
told also: “Oh, it is true that the tax- 
payers of to-day have some right to 
benefit by the falling in of these great 
annual charges, but the taxpayers who 
ought to benetit by the*falling in of the 
Savings Bank Annuity of £2,200,000 
are not the taxpayers of the present day, 
but the taxpayers of 1902.” Sir, I claim 
that I have a right to bespeak this 
windfall, as I propose to bespeak it on 
behalf of the taxpayers of the present 
day. What have we done for those who 
may succeed us in 1902? 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): Hear, hear! 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I will tell the right honour- 
able Member the Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire what we have done for them 
We have done this: We have, at a cost 
of almost untold millions, during the 
past few years provided a Navy so ad- 
mirable in its strength and in its effi- 
ciency, so far greater in those respects 
than any that can challenge com- 
parison with it, that there is no doubt. 
I believe, in the minds of the great 
majority of the people that the obvious: 
strength of that Navy has been a main 
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charge he who may succeed tis in 1902. 


factor during the past year in saving 
us from a great war, the burden of 


| which would have fallen not only on our- 


selves, but hardlv less heavily on those 
And further, 
matter, 


though it is a much smaller 


I have in the three years ending March 1898 
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the taxpayers produced out of their 
pockets £9,000,000 more than were re- 
quired for the services of those three 
years. Those £9,000,000 have been de- 
voted by us not to our own benefit, but 
to relieving the taxpayers of the future 
from a charge to that amount for per- 
manent naval and military works and 
public buildings, instead of borrowing a loan 
for that purpose, as justice and precedent 
would have authorised us to do. But, 
most of all, I would say that it is in 
the interests of the taxpayers of 1902, 
as well as in our own, that the relief, 
through the falling in of these annuities, 
which is so near at hand, should be so 
equitably apportioned over the years 
that are to come that it should enable a 
persistent and continuous reduction of 
Debt. to be effected. I believe that my 
proposals strengthen and safeguard the 
Sinking Fund ; as such I commend them 
to the favourable consideration of the 
Committee. I think the Committee 
for the patient attention which it has 
devoted to what I fear is a very imper- 
fect explanation; but I would add that 
in so difficult and complicated a matter 
as this it is only right that the full 
details and explanations should be in the 
possession of the Members of the House, 
and that to-morrow morning I hope 
that a Treasury Minute will be in their 
hands containing those full explanations. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE 1899-1900. 


Now, if those proposals are accepted, 
the expenditure for which I have to pro- 


{13 Aprin 1899 } 





vide in the present year will stand at | 
£110,927,000. Against that, on the 
existing basis of taxation, I expect a| 
revenue from Customs of £21,350,000, | 
£500,000 in excess of last year’s Ex-| 
chequer receipts ; from Excise, 
£29 850,000, £650,000 in excess of last 
year’s receipts; from Death Duties, 
£11,150,000, £250,000 less than last 
year’s receipts, because I have to allow 
for a falling off in the exceptional re- 
ceipts from legacy duty; £7,600,000 
from stamps, £30,000 less than last 
vear’s receipts ; £800,000 from land tax, 
£30,000 more than last year’s receipts ; 
£1,650,000 from house duty, £50,000 
more than last year; £18,300,000 from 
income tax, £300,000 more than last 
vear; a total tax revenue of | 
£90,700.000. Then I expect from the 
Yost Office £13,200,000, an increase of 
£490,000; from the telegraph service 
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£3,300,000, an increase of £150,000; 
from Crown lands, £450,000, an in- 
crease of £20,000; from Suez Canal 
dividend £787,000, an _ increase of 
£74,000; and from _ miscellaneous 
revenue £1,850,000; a total non-tax 
revenue of £19,587,000, making a total 
revenue of £110,287,000 as against a 
total expenditure of £110,927,000. 


ESTIMATED DEFICIT 1899-1900. 


So that the Committee will see that I 
have still to make up a sum of nearly 
£900,000 in order to balance the account 
and to give me a reasonable margin for 
contingencies. Now, of course, it is 
clear that for this purpose there will be 
no justification, and there can be no 
necessity, for anything like a new depar- 
ture in taxation, nor do I propose to 
embark even upon the new depar- 
tures of a minor character which a great 
many correspondents have recommended 
to me. I have been the victim for the 
last few weeks of an extraordinary num- 
ber of persons, who all seem to think 
that the object of taxation is not to raise 
revenue, but to penalise their pet aver- 
sions. Dogs and cats, menservants and 
maidservants, advertisements and grind- 
ing organs, the bicycles, which are so 
dear to my right honourable Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the perambu- 
lators, of which more domesticated per- 
sons know the value, have all bitter 
enemies in this country. One gentle- 
man wants me to tax soap and artificial 
light ; another suggests that if I would 
put a small duty on aerated waters I 
might make a man of the teetotaller, 
by whom I _ suppose he imagines 
these beverages are principally con- 
sumed. Another gentleman tells me I 
might raise an enormous revenue—I do 
not know whether it was my honourable 
Friend the Member for Sheffield (Sir 
Howard Vincent)—if I would put a tax 
of £100 a head on every pauper alien 
landing in this country; and, lastly, a 
very enticing person assures me that 
there must be at least 1,500 individuals, 
gentlemen, men of birth, education, 
position, respected of their countrymen 
—not, of course, Members of the House 
of Commons—everyone of whom would 
gladly give £10,000 for a baronetcy, if 
{ would only give them the chance. And 
then, on the other hand, there are those 
comforting prophets, all of whom have 
doubtless shouted with the loudest for 
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increased expenditure, who assure me 
that any kind of new taxation will be a 
screw in the coffin of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I set them against my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
bodmin. I admire the anxiety for un- 
popularity which characterises my right 
honourable Friend. If I had not to 
think of others I might be tempted to 
imitate him. But when he suggested 
to me that I should impose a fractional 
increase on the income tax in order to 
give a pleasant arithmetical exercise to 
the income-tax payer, and that a trifle 
should be added to every one of our 
Customs and Excise Duties so as to 
worry the commercial classes into ob- 
jecting to increased expenditure, why, I 
am reminded of a saying which I think 
was Mr. Gladstone’s, that the British 
merchant will stand being taxed, but he 
will not stand being teased. I turn from 
the heroic counsels of my right honour- 
able Friend, but there is one proposi- 
tion upon which I should like to say a 
few words. 


TOBACCO DUTY. 


It has been suggested that I ought 
to reimpose the sixpence on_ the 
tobacco duty taken off last year. 
Now, Sir, I am sorry to hear the cheers 
raised by mention of that suggestion, 
veeause I believe there are very grave 
objections to that proposition. I be- 
lieve that it is suggested because of the 
belief that the reduction of the duty 
has been appropriated by the manufac- 
turer and retailer, and has not reached 
the consumer. Now, Sir, I have made 
very careful inquiry into this matter, 
and I think that belief is an entire 
mistake. I will tell the Committee why. 
In the first place, the amount of tobacco 
retained for home consumption during 
the year, quite apart from abnormal 
clearances for which allowance has been 
made, has increased by more than twice 
the normal increase under the old rate 
of duty. That in itself is prima facie 
proof that the consumer must have de- 
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benefit in one of two ways—he would 
either pay less for the same amount of 
tobacco, or he would get more tobacco 
for the same payment as before. Now, 
there are two perfectly distinct kinds of 
tebacco consumed. There is the drier 
kind of tobacco, what is called in the 
trade, I believe, “packet tobacco,” 
which is a more expensive tobacco, but 
is by no means on that account not con- 
sumed by the working classes; that to- 
bacco has unquestionably been reduced 
in price. I have compared lists from 
various parts of the country, and I find 
that in many well-known brands of packet 
tobacco and cigarettes the price of that 
class of tobacco has been reduced by 
8d. in the lb.—2d. in the lb. more than 
the reduction of duty. In other cases 
it has been reduced by 6d., 54d., 4d., 
and 2d. in the lb. Of course, oppor- 
tunity was taken for a general revision 
ot prices. I do not want to detain the 
Committee with details of this nature, 
but I shall be happy to show honour- 
able Members who take interest in 
this matter the figures I have obtained 
from the price lists, which amply bear 
out what I have said. Then, with re- 
gard to the cheaper class of tobacco, 
that has not, except in some few cases, 
been reduced in price. But what has 
happened? This has happened. That 
class of tobacco is moistened up 
to the utmost legal limit. Last year 
I reduced that legal limit of moisture 
by 5 degrees, and that amount 
of reduction of moisture was tantamount 
to compelling the retailer of that class 
of cheap tobacco to put less water and 
3d. more tobacce into every lb. of 
tobacco than before, and, therefore, to 
the extent of 3d. in the lb., consumers 
of that class of tobacco must have 
benefited by the reduction. Further, 
I am assured on the best authority that 
this tobacco is made from leaves of 
better quality than it was before; and, 
further, that in no case has the con- 
sumer suffered from what is notorious, 
the increase of price in the raw leaf 








rived some benefit from the reduction ; 
but I will go further. I have made| 
vareful inquiries in London and the pro- | 
vinces in this matter, and have obtained | 
price lists of manufacturers and _ re- 
tailers, and I will give the Committee | 
the general results. I may venture, ir 


during the last 18 months. The price 
of the raw leaf from which this cheap 
tobacco is manufactured has gone up 
2d. in the lb., but no addition in price 


has been made to the consumer on that 
account. Therefore, again the consumer 
of of this class of tobacco has found benefit 


the first place, to remind the Committee | from the reduction made in duty last 
that last year I said the consumer would| year. What would happen if the duty 
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were again raised? What was the|pose two new stamp duties. First, 
reason why the consumer had not ob-|I propose to require a stamp duty of 
tained in all cases the full benefit of|5s. per £100 on the nominal value of 
the reduction, or did not obtain it as/all documents representing foreign or 
soon as might have been expected in/ colonial bonds, stocks, or shares, which 
others? ‘Lhis was the reason. The/are not at present liable to any duty 
great confusion and disturbance in the| under the Stamp Act, to be paid on the 
trade caused by the alteration in the first occasion when any such document 
duty. If you were to alter the duty|is negotiated here, in order to make it 
again this year you would double that|a good delivery in the United Kingdom. 
confusion and disturbance in the trade, | Once stamped, it will not require to be 
and that, added to the increased cost | stamped again during its lifetime. If 
of the raw material which I have men-| withdrawn and another exactly similar 
tioned, would certainly be used to put} is substituted the new document would 
up the cost of tobacco to the consumer! have to be stamped at a reduced rate 
to a higher price than was charged be-| of charge. It has long been an ad- 
fore the reduction. Well, Sir, I do not/ mitted anomaly that these documents 
want to cause that, but I had another | are not subjected to taxation through 
object than the benefiting of the con-|the stamp duties, and I do not think 
sumer in proposing the reduction of the| anyone could possibly object to an 
duty last year. It was this: I saw an| attempt to make them bear their share. 

An attempt was made by my right hon- 
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article the prime cost of which as a 
manufactured article was increased in 
many cases 500 per cent. by the duty. 
I saw that the consumption of that 
article, in spite of the fondness of all 
classes of our population for it, was 
much less per head of the population 
of this country than in Continental 
countries where the duty is lower. I 
was anxious at least to take a step to- 
wards the establishment of a reserve 
of force in one of the greatest sources 
of our revenue. 


in one year, but I do urge the Com- 
mittee to give the experiment a fair 
trial in the interest of the revenue. I 
dc assure them of my complete convic- 
tion that, if they will do so they will 
reap from it a golden harvest in the 
future by increased consumption. I 
anticipate a great increase in consump- 
tion in the year now before us, and I 
am convinced that it would be a foolish, 
an unwise policy, for the sake of a 
small temporary gain which would only 
be small on account of the large amount 
of clearances in anticipation of an in- 
crease of duty—for the sake of a small 
gain of that kind to give up the hope 
of what I really believe will be a golden 
harvest in the future. I think it would 
be wiser to look to other sources for 
the taxation we require. 


NEW STAMP DUTIES. 


curable Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Goschen) in 1888, but 
I am informed that it failed then because 
the duty was a recurrent duty, and gave 
so much trouble to those who held these 
securities, that practically the duty 
could not be levied. The duty which I 
propose is small in amount, and framed 
so as to avoid driving those securities— 
the stay of which in this country is trans- 
ient—from the market, and also to 


I knew then, and I} avoid any unnecessary trouble on the 


know now, that this could not be effected | 


part of those who hold them. My 
second proposal is, to impose the ordin- 
ary mortgage duty of 2s. 6d. per £100 
on loan capital and debenture stock 
created by any corporation or company 
under statute. If it were created not 
under statute, it would have to be 
secured by a trust deed, and it would 
then be liable to the 2s. 6d. mortgage 
duty. I do not see why, merely because 
ic is created in a different way, it should 
escape the duties to which all other 
mortgages are liable. 


INCREASE OF EXISTING STAMP DUTIES. 


increases in 


I further propose two 
Com- 


the existing stamp duties. 
panies’ capital duty is now 2s. 
per £100, or 4} per cent. In 
these days, when everybody, from a 
peer downwards, converts himself into 
a company, I think the State may well 
derive a little more profit from the 
transaction. I do not think for a 
moment that my proposed increase will 





{ propose to look to both direct 
and indirect taxation, and I _ look 
first to the stamp duties. I pro- 








be any bar to a legitimate enterprise, 
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although I rather hope that it may tend 
to check over-capitalisation, and put 
some obstacles in the path of the im- 
pecunious promoter. There is one more 
small proposal I have to make in regard 
to stamp duties. Letters of allotment and 
of renunciation are now to be stamped 
with a ld. stamp, and I propose that 
in future they shall bear a 6d. stamp, 
because they are contracts which are, or 
ought to be, profitable to the allottee. 
The total yield which I expect this year 
from these new and increased stamp 
duties is £450,000, because, as the Com- 
mittee are aware, some cf them will not 
come into force until the Finance Bill 
passes into law. 


Ways and 


INCREASED WINE DUTIES. 


Now, I turn to indirect taxation. 
There is a very old controversy as 
to the justice of the manner in which 
a given amount of alcohol is taxed 
in the various forms in which it is pro- 
duced and sold for the consumption of 
the public. I believe that in all civilised 
countries the rate of taxation is highest 
upon alcohol in its most compact form, 
and lowest on alcohol in its most 
diluted form, obviously in order to en- 
courage lighter drinks. In this country 
a gallon of proof spirit, if in the shape 
of brandy or any other spirits, pays 
on importation 10s. 10d.; if it is in the 
shape of wine it pays from 8s. to 
3s. 4d., varying with the strength of the 
wine. I think that this gives wine too 
great an advantage, considering the re- 
spective values of the commodities. 
Now, for some time past, our wine 
duties have been considered not 
so much as a means of raising revenue 
as a means of bargaining with wine- 
producing countries for such commercial 
advantages to our own general trade as 
they might be disposed to give us in 
their tariffs in return for reductions in 
our wine duties. That is a policy which 
was successfully adopted in the Cobden 
Treaty, and has been attempted on 
various occasions since; but I think, 


for some years past, it has failed 
to meet its objects, and foreign 
countries, whether wine-producing or 


not, have raised their tarifis to such 
points as they thought advantageous to 
themselves with very little, if any, re- 
gard to the amount of duty we charged 
upon their wine. Sir,. until a few 
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years ago there was a difficulty in 
dealing with this matter in the ordinary 
way, because the revenue of wine was a 
falling revenue, and, of course, you 
could not increase taxation on a falling 
revenue. But the wine duties in the 
last few years have done very well. 
Their produce has risen from £1,144,000 
in 1894-95 to £1,400,000 in the year 
just closed, and I think there is no 
longer any reason, either in the con- 


dition of the wine trade or in our 
Treaty engagements with foreign 


countries, or any fear of what may 
happen to our general trade, why we 
should not impose such reasonable 
duties on wine as we think it can 
reasonably bear. The present duty on 
wine is ls. per gallon on wine not ex- 
ceeding 30 degs. of proof, 2s. 6d. per 
gallon on wine ‘between 31 degs. and 
42 degs., and 2s. per gallon surtax on 
sparkling wine. I propose to increase 
it to ls. 6d. per gallon on wine not 
exceeding 30 degs., to 3s. on wine be- 
tween 31 degs. and 42 degs., and to 
increase the surtax on sparkling wine 
to 2s. 6d.; and, further, to impose a 
duty of 3s. per gallon upon still wine 
imported in bottle, the same duty as 


on wine between 31 degs. and 
42 degs. I do not believe, Sir, 
that this increased duty will ma- 
terially reduce the consumption of 


wine in this country. I think that 
the amount of that consumption de- 
pends far more on the habits and tastes 
of the people than upon such an altera- 
tion as I have suggested in the amount 
to be levied upon it. I would call the 
attention of the Committee to these 
two facts—that in the thirties ‘there 
was a consumption of wine in this 
country much larger, in proportion, than 
now, although then the rate of duty per 
head of the population was something 
like 2s. 3d., whereas now it is only 
8d.; and that since the surtax was im- 
posed by my right honourable Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty upon 
sparkling wine, the consumption of 
sparkling wine in this country has 
largely increased. I know there Is 
some still wine of low value imported 
in bottles, but that kind of wine can 
just as easily come into this country 
in the wood, and the average value of 
wine imported in bottle, as compared 


with the duty, is far greater than the 
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average value of wine imported in wood. 
I anticipate from the proposed increased 
wine duty an increase in the present 
year of £420,000. Therefore the totab 
increased taxation which I propose will 
be £870,000. 


FINAL BALANCE SHEET. 


My final balance sheet will be 
as follows: Customs, £21,770,000; 
excise, £29,850,000; death duties, 
£11,150,000 ; stamps, £8,050,000 ; 
land tax, £800,000; house duty, 
£1,650,000; income tax, £18,300,000 ; 
making the total tax revenue, 
£91,570,000. The total non-tax reve- 
nue is £19,587,000; the _ total 
revenue i8 £111,157,000, against an 
expenditure of £110,927,000, leaving 
the small surplus of £230,000 for con- 
tingencies. Sir, I have now concluded 
my task, and have only to thank the 
Committee on both sides of the House 
for the patient attention they have been 
good enough to accord me. I have had 
to provide for expenditure unprece- 
dented in time of peace, the bulk of 
which expenditure is due, not to any 
aggressive policy on our part, but has 
been forced upon us by the increased 
and increasing armaments of other 
nations, and the consideration of the 
unique conditions of our national pros- 
perity and security. There is a small 
section of honourable Members opposite 
who have consistently opposed the in- 
crease of our expenditure for war. They 
are logically entitled also to oppose the 
provision which I suggest, and the ways 
and means for meeting it. But I appeal 
with some confidence to the great 
majority of the Committee, who have 
not only cheerfully sanctioned this 
great expenditure, but have urged and 
demanded it. I respectfully submit to 
them that, having done so for reasons 
which, I believe, commend themselves 
as satisfactory to the great majority of 
the people of this country, they are 
bound to provide for that expenditure. 
I do not say that they are necessarily 
compelled to adopt the particular pro- 
posals I have made by way of meeting 
them. These proposals, no one is 
better aware than myself, are open to 
criticism. But it is impossible for any 
proposals to be made for meeting this 
great expenditure which nobody shall feel 
and to which nobody can object. There- 
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fore, Sir, I submit my scheme with 
some confidence to the Committee. I 
claim for it that it recognises the ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as compared 
with past years, with which we have to 
deal. I claim for it that it deals with 
those circumstances without adding to 
our Debt; that, on the contrary, it 
provides arrangements more reasonable, 
and, therefore, superior and more per- 
manent for the reduction of our old 
Debt than those which previously 
existed ; and, finally, I claim that, in 
the increased taxation which I propose, 
I have suggested nothing antagonistic 
to those great fiscal principles from 
which we receive so abounding a 
revenue, and have proposed nothing 
which will seriously interfere with the 
trade and commerce of this country, or 
will appreciably add to the burdens of 
the community. 


Sm H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): I am sure, Sir, that whatever 
differences of opinion may prevail in 
the House with reference to some of the 
proposals the right honourable Gentle- 
man has made, the House will be quite 
unanimous in the expression of their 
opinion as to the lucidity, the elo- 
quence, and the masterly ability with 
which he has made his financial’ state- 
ment. I think’that the dullest scholar 
in finance will be able to clearly under- 
stand and to appreciate all his pro- 
posals, although it will be necessary that 
they should be, as he himself has sug- 
gested, reduced into writing, and 
printed, and circulated, both for the 
convenience of Members and also for 
the convenience of the country, before 
the House is asked to pronounce any 
definite decision upon them. Three 
years ago, when he made his first 
Budget proposals, the right honourable 
Gentleman called the attention of the 
House to the fact that he was an- 
nouncing then the receipt of the largest 
revenue ever known in this country 
since the great war, the largest surplus 
almost during a similar period, and the 
greatest sum devoted to the payment 
of the National Debt. I think, as he him- 
self has already told us, the experience 
of the last three years has enabled him, 
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as far as two of those items are con- 
cerned, to beat the record. Such a 
statement as he has made to-night has 
never been made in the House of Com- 
mons before—with reference either as 
to figures of income or expenditure. 
But then, Sir, the Budget, complicated 
as it is with these various increases, and 
subject also to the explanations which 
the right honourable Gentleman has 
given as to the reasons of the vast 
additional expenditure, also as to the 
prosperous state of the country which 
this year records in the largest revenue 
ever paid into the Exchequer, may be 
summed up in one sentence, that sen- 
tence being this: The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to meet the ad- 
ditional expenditure which will fall 
upon the country next year by reducing 
the amount set apart for the payment 
of the National Debt. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman cited the examples 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers, and 
when the time comes for further dis- 
cussing his proposals there will be 
ample opportunity of shoWing the ex- 
tremely wide divergence between the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the proposals which Mr. 
Gladstone made in 1860 and _ those 
which Mr. Childers made in 1881. But 
I would point out, simply as a pre- 
liminary remark, that the principle of 
the Sinking Fund established by Sir 
Stafford Northcote was to set apart a 
fixed sum every year for the payment 
of the cost of the Debt, and applying 
the margin to the reduction of that 
Debt, and that at the time the right 
honourable Gentleman has alluded to, 
when he admits we were not so rich as 
we are now, when there was no such 
prosperity existing in the country as 
exists now, when the yield from taxa- 
tion was nothing like so great as it #s 
now, Sir Stafford Northcote proposed 
that £28,000,000 should be set apart 
for that purpose, totally irrespective of 
what the future might disclose, keeping 
that sum up in order to provide for the 
permanent gradual extinction of the 
National Debt. When Mr. Childers dealt 
with it in 1881—Mr. Childers and Mr. 
Gladstone, although they prevented the 
windfall coming into the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the year 
when the Jong and other annuities 
would expire, they made no diminution 
of the amount to be set apart towards 
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the payment of the Debt. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great object was to keep up ex- 
penditure—if I may use such expression 
—which those annuities required in order 
to go on paying the cost of the Debt 
and of liquidating the Debt at a much 
more rapid rate than had prevailed up 
to that time. Now, however ably and 
cleverly the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may disguise his proposition, although 
he may say, “ You are really paying off 
more debts than you ought to,” this 
proposal is to diminish the fund for the 
payment of the cost of the Debt, and 
not really to provide for the extinction 
of the Debt in the future to the extent 
to which it has been extinguished in the 
past. Well, the first question we have 
to ask ourselves is, What is the justi- 
fication for such a change in our fiscal 
position? The argument which the 
right honourable Gentleman enforced on 
the House with very great ability was, 
“Oh, there will be a temptation to some 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to some 
extravagant House of Commons, at 
some future date to take this money 
and appropriate it.” But he could 
have provided, and I do not think any 
one on these Benches would have ob- 
jected if he had provided, for the extine- 
tion of further debt by prolonging 
these annuities, as Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Childers did. He, however, said, 
“No; reduce the amount; we have al- 
ready reduced from £28,000,000 to 
£25,000,000 ; let us reduce it from 
£28,000,000.” So that in 1899-1900 
the country is to be content with pay- 
ing £23,000,000, whereas in 1847, 
under very different conditions, we were 
content and willing to pay £28,000,000. 
We talk of burdens, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said something in 
reference to our obligations to posterity. 
He said nothing as to the enormous 
burdens which fell upon past genera- 
tions, of the great sacrifices which years 
ago were made both before and after 
the great war, to keep up the credit of 
the nation. But now, at a time of un- 
exampled prosperity—I venture to say 
that in the whole history of this king- 
dom there has never been such com- 
mercial and financial prosperity in this 
country as there is at the present mo- 
ment—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes that we should diminish by 
£2,000,000 per annum the liquidation 





of the National Debt. I do not wish to 
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forestall what may hereafter be said on 
that question. It is well understood 
that the financial proposals of the 
Budget are not contentiously discussed 
on the night of their introduction, but 
I think those of us who feel strongly 
upon the question should lose no time 
in expressing our opinion that, at all 
events, any tampering with the Sinking 
Fund is an operation which is disastrous 
and unwise. Not only under the teach- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone, but under that of 
my right honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Monmouthshire, and of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self, we have regarded this Sinking 
Fund—this £6,000,000 or £7,000,000, 
as our war chest. We have felt that in 
case war broke out we were enabled 
at once, without adding to the taxation 
of the country, to raise £200,000,000 
or £250,000,000. Without in any way 
wishing to detract from what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said as to 
the necessity of a strong and over- 
powering Navy, I must express the be- 
lief that our financial position is one 
of our strongest lines of defence, and 
that the right honourable Gentleman is 
considerably weakening that position by 
the course he proposes to take. Now, 
there are various matters of minor de- 
tail upon which, had the right honour- 
able Gentleman been present, I would 
have asked him a few questions. 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): He will be here in a moment. 


Sir H. FOWLER: I will refer to 
something else while he is absent. One 
matter to which I should like to call 
attention is this: the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told us that the expendi- 
ture which he is asking the House to 
meet this year will be something like 
£122,000,000, and he put, as he often 
has done, the whole strain of the in- 
creased expenditure upon our Naval and 
Military preparations. I have no doubt 
that those preparations are responsible 
for a very large amount, the over- 
whelming proportion, of the expendi- 
ture of the last few years, but they are 
not responsible for it all. Certainly, 


there has been a margin, I will not say 
of extravagance, but of very generous 
expenditure, and I firmly believe that 
had it not been indulged in, this tam- 
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pering with the Sinking Fund would 
not have been necessitated. I will say 
in passing, as the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is present—I do not see any 
representative of the Army in his place 
—that those who feel the most strongly 
as to the necessity of upholding the 
Navy are not quite satisfied with what 
I may call the tone of the expenditure. 
The right honourable Gentleman smiles ; 
perhaps it would be better to say the 
trend of expenditure. There is an im- 
pression abroad, whether well founded 
or not, that, during the last two or 
three years, there has been a very free, 
generous, and liberal expenditure upon 
both the Navy and the Army. It is felt 
that, if a very strong economical hand 
had been at work, possibly the expendi- 
ture would not have been so great, 
while, what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer laid great stress upon, a strong 
Navy and an increase of the Army might 
have been attained. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said nothing with refer- 
ence to large increases of expenditure 
on other items. The sum he proposed 
to take from the Sinking Fund is 
£2,000,000. Has he made no expendi- 
ture of £2,000,000 a year during the 
last three or four years—an expenditure 
not for the benefit of the community as 
a whole, not for the benefit of the tax- 
payers as a whole, not for the benefit 
either of the Navy or the Army, or the 
defence of the country, but for the bene- 
fit of a small class of the community, 
and in order to relieve them of burdens 
to which they were no more iiable than 
other members of the State? I notice 
that, in reference to the figures which 
the right honourable Gentleman gives 
in reference to the death duties, the 
right honourable Gentleman said that 
£3,000,000 was the amount received 
from realty, but he did not tell us what 
the amount received from agricultural 
land had been. He told us that the 
amount assessed on agricultural land 
was £11,296,000. I do not know 
whether he knows the amount that was 
paid by agricultura] land in respect of 
the death duties. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It would be a very small 
amount. 

Sm H. FOWLER: Yes, a very small 
amount compared with the £2,000,000 
paid to agricultural land, end, when 
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we come to look at the very small items 
of additional taxation which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has proposed, I 
think we may bear in mind some of 
these figures. Then the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer expressed his very strong 
opinion that this expenditure to which 
we are now committed is chronic, nor- 
mal. I agree with him. I do not see 
much chance of a reduction of expendi- 
ture, though I do anticipate considerable 
and satisfactory results from the forth- 
coming Conference, and from the general 
feeling of intolerance of these naval and 
military armaments which is spreading 
through the whole civilised world. I 
think that, at all events, we can stop 
increasing, and I think there may be 
some reasonable chance of reduction. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed with very great force, and per- 
haps with some justice, some of his own 
opinions, which he said were old- 
fashioned, with reference to this in- 
creased expenditure. To some extent I 
agree with him, but I think there are 
large branches of future expenditure 
which will have to be met from Imperial 
funds for improving the general condi- 
tion of the people of this country, and 
there are many items which now stand 
at comparatively small figures which will 
be increased. Of course, we cannot for- 
get, though the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself appears to have for- 
gotten, that when he gave out of the 
public taxes a very large sum in aid of 
agricultural rates, he promised us that 
at a future date the case of the urban 
ratepayer would be considered after the 
Commission had inquired into it. When 
that happy day arrives, if it ever does 
arrive, some demand will be made on 
the public purse. There has been a 
considerable increase during the last 
three years—an increase of nearly 
£5,000,000—in the bounties, and they 
will tend to increase. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer referred to the Edu- 
cation Vote. There is a feeling—it is 
a popular feeling, which I share—that 
that Vote should not be reduced, but 
should, if possible, be increased. But 
I think there is a very widespread feel- 
ing arising in the country—and cer- 
tainly it has been stimulated by speeches 
made by the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s colleagues in this House—that our 
educational system is not only on a very 
unsatisfactory, but on a very extravagant 


Sir H. Fowler. 
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basis, and that a much better education 
could be given at a far less cost from the 
Imperial Exchequer than that which is. 
prevailing now. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed to make a very strong 
point with regard to what was done last 
year with respect to the tobacco duty. 
I will take this opportunity of troubling 
the House with a few remarks on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s arguments 
and figures. I agree with him that there 
has been a very golden result—harvest, 
as he called it—from the tobacco duties, 
I think he has arrested the progress of 
that harvest, and I do not share with 
him his anticipations with respect to the 
future. The House will, perhaps, allow 
me to call their attention to what has 
happened since the year 1888, when, I 
think, the right honourable Gentleman 
opposite, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, restored the duty which had 
been taken off by Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The previous year the tobacco duty was 
£9,300,000. There was a loss on the 
first year, which brought it down to 
£8,700,000, and that loss was not re- 
covered until three years afterwards. 
But in 1892—and I want the House to 
note this—when the tax on _ tobacco 
stood where it stood up to the last year, 
the revenue was £10,000,000. It 
then gradually rose to £10,100,000, 
£10,120,000 £10,400,000, £10,750,000, 
£11,000,000, and £11,500,000. You had 
there a steady, satisfactory increase, and 
that will be one of the first reasons why 
I would ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer why he should inflict on the 
revenue the very heavy loss he has in- 
flicted upon it, and which, I think, will 
be greater than he anticipates, in order 
to benefit a very small class of the com- 
munity. But the controversy arises as 
to who has been benefited. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told us last year 
that the benefit would be twofold— 
either that the consumer would get a 
better article, that is, a drier tobacco, 
or, may I put it, a less adulterated 
tobacco ? 


*Tuz CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: No. 


Sm H. FOWLER: Then a drier to- 
bacco, or he would get it at a lower 
price. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


says that the trade has been in a state 
of very great confusion during the year- 
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I have no doubt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has read—lI believe all Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequers are very care- 
ful readers of—that very able tinancial 
paper, “ The Economist,” which a short 
time ago called attention to the in- 
creased prosperity which had prevailed 
in the year 1898 amongst the retailers 
of tobacco. When their figures were 
called in question, one of the first firms 
in the tobacco trade addressed to the 
“Economist ” a communication, in which 
they said that the whole of the remis- 
sion did not go into the pockets of the 
tobacco trade, whether manufacturers or 
retailers, but that a larger part, if not 
the whole, went to the consumer. Then 
they gave the usual description, which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
given, but which nobody finds anybody 
accepts in private life, namely, that the 
tobacco is better, or that it is cheaper. 
They put it into figures, and what their 
figures came to was this, that the ulti- 
mate result was that 23d. was practi- 
cally the amount which represented the 
improvement in the tobacco, and that 
3}d. did go actually into the pocket of 
the manufacturer and the retailer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is proposing 
to interfere with the Sinking Fund to 
the extent of £2,000,000. I think we 
are entitled to say, with all respect to 
him, that he has sacrificed £1,500,000 
of revenue for the benefit of a very 
small class—namely, the tobacco trade, 
and I can find nobody, either rich or poor, 
who says that the tobacco is any better, 
and no one will admit that it is any 
cheaper. That, I think, is the general 
consensus of opinion, and I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would see, 
reading, as I have no doubt he did, 
those unspoken indications of the general 
feeling of the House, that that feeling 
was not confined to this side of the 
House when he alluded to the question. 
But I would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one question. Why have the 
tobacconists been so anxious to release 
the tobacco before this Budget came on? 
If this benefit has gone into the hands 
of the consumer, if they have had no 
advantaze from it, why should they want 
to clear it on the lower rate of duty? 
They thought they were going to lose 
a large bounty, and they were anxious 
to have as full a share of that bounty 
as possible. I have great admiration 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
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talents, and I have never heard him so 
ably develop his brief as he did to-night 
on hehalf of the tobacco trade, but with 
all his masterly skill I do not think he 
will carry conviction to the country, and 
I am sure he did not carry conviction to 
himself in the statement he made. With 
reference to the other items of his pro- 
posal, there can be very little dispute 
about them, though in regard to the 
increase on wines, I would like to ask 
him how he proposes to deal with 
Colonial wines? 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: In the same way as with 
the other wines. 


Sm H. FOWLER: Then, if I recollect 
uright, it was urged by my right honour- 
able Friend the Member for West Mon- 
mouth, when he made his reduction, 
that it was in the interests of the 
Colonies, and especially with reference 
to Australian wines. And now we are 
going to put on a duty which would 
practically be prohibitive. I have no 
doubt the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has fully considered that point, but I 
should like to know from him, before we 
pass these Resolutions, what are his 
reasons for putting an additional burden 
on an industry which is developing very 
rapidly, and which is sure to be of very 
great advantage to our Colonial in- 
terests. The honourable Member for 
Sheffield, who has cheered most of the 
heresies which have fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was very 
quiet on that point. I am afraid he did 
not look after the interests of the 
Colonial producers 





*CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I am going to move 
an Amendment. 


Sir H. FOWLER: I am glad to find 
that the honourable Gentleman is true 
to his colours under all circumstances. 
One other question I would like to ask 
is in reference to the death duties. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer takes a low 
estimate for this year, as he has taken 
every year. I think for three years his 


estimates with regard to the death duties 
have always been, perhaps rightly so, 
under the mark. What I want to ask 
him is, what he is proposing to do with 
reference to what is evident to all per- 
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sons who look into these matters— 
namely, that there are attempts being 
made, and successfully made, and -at- 
tempts on a very large scale, to evade 
the payment of these duties. I do not 
think that evading the payment of 
the death duty differs very much 
from evading the payment of the 
spirit duty, or the beer duty, or the duty 
on any other article on which Custom 
and Excise is levied. There used to be 
very strong laws against smuggling, and 
very strong laws against the evading of 
payment of Excise duties. Mr. Glad- 
stone, I think, when he imposed the 
Account duty, extended its operations 
to three months before death. I think 
it was the right honourable Gentleman 
opposite, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, who extended the three months 
to twelve months when he imposed the 
estate duty. The two Chancellors of 
the Exchequer admitted that you must 
have a sort of close time before death 
when any dealing with property would not 
enable the payer of duty to escape. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is satisfied 
—TI think he must be satisfied—that the 
death duties have been evaded, and evaded 
to a very large extent, and I want to 
ask him whether he is prepared to con- 
sider this question with a view to in- 
creasing the existing period before death. 
Honourable Members say “No!” but I 
put it on this ground—that every man 
who evades payment of the duty in- 
creases the burden of other people. He 
is not injuring the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer primarily. He is injuring 
the whole of the taxpayers who honestly 
pay their taxes, and who have to make 
good his evasion of the duty. I am 
simply putting it, and do not think un- 
reasonably, that, if 12 months is found 
not to be a sufficient protection for the 
Revenue and for the other taxpayers, it 
is a fair question to raise for the consid- 
eration of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I will conclude as I began, by 
saying that while I admire the manner 
in which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has made his statement, while we 
take very little exception to the mode 
in which he proposes to fill up the 
vacuum, which he himself has partly 
created by what we think the unwise re- 
duction of the tobacco duty, and while I 
hope that there may be some opportu- 
nity consistent with the forms of the 
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distinct and definite issue of whether 
the House prefers to impose taxation in 
lieu of the tobacco duty, still, apart 
from all that, I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must expect, and it is 
only fair and candid to say so, that any 
and every attempt to tamper with the 
Sinking Fund and to endeavour to pro- 
vide for the current expenditure of the 
year out of funds which we think ought 
to be set apart for the liquidation of the 
Debt, will be met with strong opposi- 
tion on this side of the House. 





*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): On the question of the tobacco 
duty I am inclined to agree with 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
could not be expected that the full effect 
of that reduction would be at once felt, 
but I cannot understand how honourable 
Gentlemen can deny that, sooner or 
later, the consumer will experience a 
greater gain, either in the reduction of 
the price or an improvement in the 
quality of tobacco. The action of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year 
was a step in the right direction, and it 
would be most unwise for him to retrace 
his steps. The central fact of the Budget 
is the reduction of the sum available for 
decreasing the Debt by £2,000,000. In 
this matter, I might say we have been 
a little deceived by the Secretary of 
State for India, who, in a serious, de- 
liberate, and well-expressed form, de- 
clared that nothing of the kind was 
going to be done. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I saw that my right honourable 
Friend had alluded to the speech of my 
noble Friend the Secretary for India, 
and I asked the noble Lord what he 
said. He explained that he asserted that 
we did not intend to suspend the pay- 
ment of the Debt. Neither do we. 


*Mr. COURTNEY: The Government 
are going to suspend the payment of the 
Debt to the extent of £2,000,000 a year, 
at all events; but I understood my 
noble Friend the Secretary for India to 
say that they were not going to inter- 
fere in any way with the Debt. When I 
realise the scale of our naval and mili- 
tary expenditure now, and what the cost 
of war would be now or in the near 
future, I think it is eminently desirable 








House of raising that question on the 
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taken to reduce the debt in time of 
peace. The cost of the Crimean War, 
when warlike operations were much less 
expensive than they are now, was 
£100,000,000, and that war did not 
last very long, and was strictly localised. 
If we had a war now with a first-class 
Power it would cost in a very short time 
hundreds of millions of money, and add 
to the Debt, which would increase far 
beyond the amount we have succeeded 
in reducing. It is in view of this that I 
regret the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have met his deficiency of 
£3,000,000 by reducing the amount to be 
devoted to the reduction of the National 
Debt by £2,000,000. With regard to 
the proposed increase in the wine duty, 
I think it is a remarkable thing that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has selected 
for taxation the particular beverage 
which is supplied by the foreigner. 


Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): The Colonies are not foreigners. 


*Mr. COURTNEY: In this respect 
they are. I was so rejoiced at what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said in re- 
gard to the proposal for the reduction 
of armaments that I heard with a pang 
of regret that the only resource by way 
of indirect taxation that the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has is to raise the 
duty on wine—a course which would at 
once raise reciprocal feelings not of a 
too friendly character on the part of the 
great’ nations of Europe. Is it to be 
supposed that the people of France and 
Germany will not feel the raising of the 
duties on wines? The rise is most 
severe, too, in regard to some of the 
cheap wines. The duty is to be in- 
creased from 2d. to 6d. a bottle on the 
lowest class of claret 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: No! 


*Mr. COURTNEY: The duty on still 
bottled wines is to rise from 1s. to 3s. per 
gallon, that is from 2d. to 6d. a bottle, 
and that is wholly out of proportion to the 
value of the wine. Such a proposal is a 
bad introduction to the Conference 
at The Hague. It must undoubtedly be 





regarded abroad as a hostile act on the 
part of this country towards the wine- 
growing countries of Europe—that the 
enly increase of indirect taxation re- 
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quer should be in respect of wine. But 
the whole subject of the tax on wines 
must be reserved for, a later stage. 


*Smr W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): I do not rise for the purpose of 
discussing in detail the Budget on the 
night of its introduction; and certainly 
never was there an occasion on which 
the House of Commons and the country 
had more reason to deeply consider the 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer deliberately. That the time of 
the largest Revenue and the greatest 
prosperity, from a fiscal point of view, 
which this country has probably ever 
known should be the occasion chosen 
for what I can only call a repudiation of 
the obligations under which this country 
has placed itself with regard to the ex- 
tinction of the Debt is, I confess, one of 
the most serious, and I will call it one of 
the most disastrous, proposals which has 
ever been made. I will not say it is the 
most disastrous, because another Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), 
who sits by the side of the right honour- 
able Gentleman, did the same thing. 
Twice in the history of this country has 
this proposal been made in times of 
extreme prosperity. The present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who was almost 
as fortunate as the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the times in which 
he administered finance, chose that 
period of prosperity ‘to strike off 
£2,500,000 from the provision of the 
Debt ; and now comes another Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who strikes off 
£2,000,000 more, and tells us that it is in 
order to secure provision for the future. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave us 
admirable precepts on the duties of main- 
taining the obligation of redeeming the 
Debt, but I am of opinion that future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer will be 
much more likely to follow the right 
honourable Gentleman’s example than to 
obey his precept. In my opinion, if this 
Budget is passed, and it is agreed under 
present conditions to strike off what is 
practically one-third of the provision for 
the redemption of the Debt, that provi- 
sion has practically come to an end. It 
is a fatal blow against that system which 
we have stood by through good report 
and bad report. Had we never to find 
sums equal to those which the right 
honourable Gentleman has been called 





sorted to by the Chancellor of the Exche- 


upon to find? 
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AN HONOURABLE MemBer: Never! 


*sr W. HARCOURT: Why, what was 
the sum which we had to find in 18941 
Yet we did not resort to this proposal. 
We paid off the debt which had been in- 
curred by the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It is true that at times when 
there were exceptional burdens the Sink- 
ing Fund has been suspended to meet 
the extreme necessity of the hour— 
that, I think, is a very legitimate 
transaction. But the permanent reduc- 
tion of the Sinking Fund is a different 
thing, and is fatal to the whole system 
of finance. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer asks, Are we to benefit the 
people of 1902? But what is the 
Government’s policy doing for these 
people? Every day you are increasing 
the liabilities of this country to an extent 
which you cannot measure, and which 
you are only commencing. You are 
issuing the scrip which they will have 
to redeem. It is the men of 1902, it is 
your posterity, who will have to bear 
the enormous burdens of these great 
liabilities which you are every month 
creating. And while you are creating 
these prospective liabilities you are 
cutting off the provision by which they 
might be made easier to bear. I will 
not at this time attempt to enter into 
all the arguments which the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has so ingeniously 
put forward. He might have dispensed 
with a great part of his speech. He 
might simply have said, “I want some 
money, and I will take it out of the 
fund for the redemption of the Debt.” 
With all respect to the right honourable 
Gentleman, all the rest of his argument 
was mere leather and prunella. He was 
determined not to ask the country to 
find the money to meet these obliga- 
tions, which he believes—and, I daresay, 
believes truly—the country desires should 
be undertaken. But I remember the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on one occasion, 
when, I think, we sat together in the 
same Party, paid me the compliment to 
quote a sentence which I had used in 
regard to the great expenditure of the 
year 1878. I ventured to say then that 
it was a policy of blood and glory— 
things that in themselves were no doubt 
admirable, but that if you undertook 
the obligations you should not “ bilk 
the bill.” The present First Lord of the 
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Admiralty quoted my phrase with appro- 
bation at that time. But he himself 
“bilked the bill” as soon as he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He set 
the example to the right honourable 
Gentleman, in whom, I confess, I am 
disappointed. I was one of those who 
had a profound faith in the inflexible 
virtue of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I know his opinions are 
sound. I know what his convictfons are 
upon this question, just as much as upon 
bimetallism, in spite of all the trashy 
finance by which he is beset and sur- 
rounded. I regret this lapse of his from 
virtue. Never was there a greater ex- 
ample of the truth that evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners. His lapse 
is no wonder to me when I see him with, 
on the one side, the First Lord of the 
Treasury—whose abilities in all respects 
I admire, but whose financial opinions | 
do not share—and on the other side the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who, I 
think, indulged during five years in every 
financial heresy which it was possible 
for a man to commit. 


Tua FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The conversion of the 


Debt? 


*Sm W. HARCOURT: I apologise to 
the right honourable Gentleman. But 
when a Chancellor of the Exchequer finds 
himself in sufficient funds to effect a 
conversion of the Debt I think he might 
abstain from destroying the provision 
for redeeming the Debt. Perhaps the 
right honourable Gentleman thought it so 
great a feat to accomplish that he ought 
in some way to neutralise its effect. I 
deeply regret that this proposal has been 
made. I know how tempting it is to 
any man in difficulties to get rid of them 
by refusing to pay his debts. The right 
honourable Gentleman seems to have 
adopted the idea of Sheridan, who said 
that the worst possible course was to 
muddle away your income by paying 
your debts. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman has muddled away his income by 
not redeeming the Debt. I have always 
held that this provision is one of the 





greatest sources of strength to the 
British nation. It gives you credit 
at home and a character abroad. 


When we come to. discuss. this 
question I shall ask the House to con- 
sider which course was taken in 1859 
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by Mr. Gladstone, when he had to meet 
an exactly similar sum for an exactly 
similar purpose. What was the lan- 
guage which he employed on that oc- 
casion, and which was reiterated and 
re-echoed by Mr. Disraeli, who sup- 
ported him? They treated with scorn 
the idea that when the British Empire 
was called upon to make provision 
against a scare then existing of war 
with France they should have to resort 
to extraordinary measures regarding 
the Debt, and when those pas- 
sages are recalled to the recollection 
of the House, I think it will be ashamed 
of this financial degeneracy. We shall 
hold ourse:ves forth to the world at 
large, that in order to maintain the 
greatness of our power and to play our 
part among the nations, we are in- 
capable, we are too weak—TI would say 
too cowardly—to meet the responsi- 
bilities which have been cast upon us. 


*CoLoNEL SiR HOWARD VINCENT: 


I believe the great majority of 
Members on both sides of the 
House, especially on this, are de- 
lighted with the Budget which has 
been laid before the Committee. A 


very much larger deficit was expected 
than that which has actually occurred, 
and the manner of dealing with it as 
a whole will commend itself to the tax- 
payers of the country. But there are 
one or two matters to which I should 
like to invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee, and especially the consideration 
of my right honourable Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Of the 
enormous amount of £91,000,000 which 
he proposes to raise by taxation, far too 
large a proportion is raised by direct 
taxation, instead of indirect taxation. 
As far as I can make out from the 
figures, at least £60,500,000 is to come 
from direct taxation. A proportion of 
two-thirds of the taxation of the country 
raised by direct taxation is, I think, 
excessive, ynder all the circumstances of 
the case. My right honourable Friend 
stated that as there was a great in- 
crease in expenditure in recent years, 
with a further increase probable in 
years to come, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to discover new productive sources 
of revenue. I only wish my right hon- 
ourable Friend had called my honour- 
able Friend and myself into council 
when he was locking for new sources of 
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revenue. I believe we should have been 
able to direct his attention to a source 
of revenue far more satisfactory than 
any of the sources to which he has re- 
ferred this evening. There is one 
matter to which I would invite the 
attention of my right honourable 
Friend. I think a large number of the 
taxpayers of the country will be dis- 
appointed that at this time of great 
prosperity he has not been able to re- 
duce the income tax. An income tax 
of 8d. in the £ in a time of general 
peace, and when the outlook in foreign 
affairs is much more pacific than when 
it was passed, is far too high. The in- 
come tax, which amounts to £18,000,000 
sterling, presses very heavily indeed un 
many of the trading classes in the 
country. There can be no question 
about that. There is, I believe, some 
truth in the statement which is fre- 
quently made as regards the great 
centres of industry—that not  infre- 
quently returns are made on fictitious 
profits in order to maintain local credit. 
The income tax was imposed a hundred 
years ago entirely for the prosecution 
of the war with France. It was re- 
pealed in 1816, and was not reintro- 
duced until 1842 by Sir Robert Peel, 
who only proposed it for a limited 
period, and when it was increased at the 
time of the Crimean war it was en- 
tirely for the prosecution of that war. 
Therefore, in its foundation and essence, 
it is a war tax, and in time of peace 
should be kept as low as possible. [f 
my right honourable Friend, instead of 
maintaining an income tax of 8d. in the 
£, producing the enormous amount of 
£18,000,000, would take off 1d. or 
94. im the <£, and rawe an 
equivalent sum on other sources for 
revenue, it would meet with the ap- 
proval of the great majority of the 
trading classes of this country. If he 
asks how he is to raise « sufficient sum 
to cover the reduction and to obtain the 
deficit of £2,000,000, he could easily do 
it- by ‘imposing a tax of 5 per cent. 
on all imported foreign manufactured 
goods. That would produce £5,000,000, 
and would enable him to take 2d. 
off the income tax, and obtain the 
£1,000,000 he asks for. The wine tax 
will, I think, commend itself to the great 
majority of Members on both sides. 
There is one matter in connection with 
it which, however, I regret. The wine 
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industry is a growing one in Austral- 
asia and South Africa, and it is much 
to be regretted that, with the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies by his side, 
my right honourable Friend did not 
say that wine imported from British 
Colonies would be exempt from the 
increased tax he proposes. I would 
venture to strongly recommend that 
course. As regards the extra tax on 
wine, the figures are interesting. The 
total value of the wine imported in 1898 
was, in round numbers, £6,500,000, 
both in cask and bottle, the proportion 
being about half and half. Of this 
amount, no less than £3,500,000 came 
from France, and I rejoice that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has levied 
an additional tax on an article coming 
from a country which increases almost 
yearly the duty it imposes on imported 
British goods. The proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will, in all 
probability, give Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that leverage and basis of negotia- 
tion so long wanted with the French 
Government, not only with regard to 
the reduction of duty, but also the 
exemption from some of the vexatious 
regulations which now press so hardly 


on exporters of British goods. France 
sends to England no less’ than 
£53,000,000 worth of goods, and 
buys only £19,000,000 worth. That 
is a very unfair proportion, and 
I believe this extra tax on the 
£3,500,000 of wine imported from 
France will give the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and 


our Ambassador at Paris exactly 
that power of negotiation so long 
wanted. Two millions’ worth of wine 
comes from Spain and Portugal, and 
with Spain we may be able to effect some 
very advantageous commercial bargains. 
The quantity of wine coming from the 
British Colonies is so small, that if it 
were exempted from the extra duty it 
would not materially affect the amount 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
requires. In 1898 only £2,733 worth 
of wine was imported from South 
Africa, and only £112,565 from Austral- 
asia, a total of about £115,000. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will, as I 
hope, consent to this wine being 
exempted from this extra taxation, his 
action will be greatly appreciated in 
both South Africa and Australasia, and 
will tend to cement that commericial 


Col. Sir H. Vincent. 
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federation which so many of us so ear- 
nestly desire. I have not been able to 
communicate with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject, and, as it is 
exceedingly difficult to move an Amend- 
ment to a Resolution which has only 
been read from the Chair, it may be 
more convenient, instead of moving an 
Amendment this evening, to move it 
when the Finance Bill is in Committee, 
as that is the course which my right 
honourable Friend desires. In the 
meantime, I hope he will allow me, if I 
may respectfully do so, to congratulate 
him on the manner in which he has pro- 
vided for the necessities of the country, 
and to urge him with all the power I 
can to give the most attentive consider- 
ation to the proposal to exempt from 
extra taxation the small quantity of 
wine imported from British colonies. 


Mr. GOLD (Essex, Saffron Walden): 
I must express the very great regret 
with which I have listened to the re- 
marks of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with regard to the increase of 
the taxation on wine. I would remind 
the Committee that the introduction of 
light wines into this country was greatly 
facilitated many years ago by Mr. Glad- 
stone, in order to encourage temper- 
ance. Prior to 1860, there was scarcely 
any trade at all in light wines, but at 
the present moment there is an enor- 
mous sale for light wines, imported from 
France and Germany. They are re- 
tailed to the public at a uniform price 
of a shilling a bottle, and any increase 
in the duty such as is proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
render it impossible for those wines to 
be retailed at their present price, which 
has induced the public to purchase 
them. That would be a retrograde step, 
and one calculated to check a great im- 
provement in the habits of the people, 
which, I venture to say, has _ been 
brought about by the increased use of 
light wines. There is another point to 
which I should like to refer. It is 
whether this is a judicious moment for 
taxing the produce of a country with 
which we have lately had, unfortunately, 
some political differences. It will, I 
think, rather have the appearance of a 
desire on our part not to cultivate those 
very friendly relations which the Treaty 
of 1860 was meant to bring about. 
There is only one other point on which 
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I would like to say a word. I feel sure 
that this increase in the wine duties will 
not bring the return which the right 
honourable Gentleman imagines ; it will, 
I fear, check the consumption of these 
light wines, and the result will be most 
disappointing. Everything possible should 
be done to encourage the use of these 
wines, and it must be borne in mind 
that it is only of late years that any- 
thing like a trade in them has been 
developed. 


*Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): The right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for West Monmouthshire told 
us that the effect of these Resolutions, 
if carried, would be to reduce the amount 
which will be set aside for the reduction 
of the National Debt by something like 
one-third. But he evidently is not 
aware, or he must have forgotten, that 
in 1903 the reduction of interest on 
Consols effected by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for St. George's, 
Hanover Square, will take effect, and 
will give us an annual sum of something 
like £1,300,000. Therefore, the actual 
reduction will only be £700,000, except 
during the next four years, when it will 
represent the larger amount. The next 
point which arises is—is it an advantage 
to do away altogether with the National 
Debt? I say distinctly that it is not. 
The National Debt, if it is so large that 
it presses unduly upon the people, ought, 
no doubt, to be reduced. But what. are 
the facts with regard to it? In 
1815, in round figures, it amounted to 
£900,000,000, while our population was 
15,000,000. At the present moment our 
National Debt is £634,000,000, while 
our population is nearly 40,000,000. 
Therefore it is impossible to say that 
the National Debt does in any way press 
hardly upon the people of this country. 
What good purpose does the National 
Debt serve? It provides a safe invest- 
ment for the savings of the people. Un- 
doubtedly the only drawback to my 
mind to the provision made by the last 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this side 
of the House for reducing the interest 
on the National Debt was that it caused 
a rise in second-rate securities. There- 
fore I hold that, provided the Debt does 
not press unduly upon the resources of 
the people, it is an extremely advan- 
tageous thing to have a National Debt. 
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Member for Bodmin rather contradicted 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that we were putting up the 
price of Consols against ourselves, and 
he said we had only to look at the list 
of good securities to see that their prices 
had gone up pari passu with that of 
Consols. He is mistaken there. It is 
true that that occurred in the year 1896, 
but since then good securities have fallen 
some 10 per cent. or 12 per cent., whereas 
Consols, owing to the large purchases 
made in the market by the Government, 
have only fallen about 1 per cent. or 14 
per cent. I believe the highest price 
was 113, and now they are down to 
about 111. I am not quite certain what 
the effect will be of the 5s. duty on 
foreign and Colonial bonds; but I am 
inclined to fear that it will inflict a 
serious blow upon arbitrage business, 
which is carried on by a comparativel; 
small number of people, but which is « 
legitimate and important business. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): The 
honourable Member who last spoke need 
have no apprehension of the National 
Debt ceasing to exist. I think we are 
quite right in using our best efforts to 
reduce it in times of peace, because if a 
war should break out we should have 
that Debt largely augmented, and unless 
we decrease it in peaceful times the bur- 
den would become too heavy to bear, 
irrespective of the increase of popula- 
tion. Of course, we all hope there will 
be no more war, but at the same time 
I expect we are also agreed that that 
hope is not likely to be realised, and 
therefore it is our duty now to reduce 
the National Debt as much as possible. 
I want to say a few words with respect 
to the tobacco duty. When we consid- 
ered this question last year, many of us 
thought that the right honourable Gen- 
tleman had made a mistake in reducing 
the duty on tobacco. He told us it was 
to be an experiment, and we now know 
that the result of that experiment has 
not approximated his estimate. 


*Tuzs CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, it has approximated it. 


Mr. KEARLEY: Your estimate has 
not been reached. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: It is only £200,000 short, and 
that is not much in £10,600,000. 





The right honourable Gentleman the 
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Mr. KEARLEY: Still, we have lost 
nearly £1,000,000 of revenue, although 
the right honourable Gentleman thinks 
that next year it will be made up. I do not 
agree with him, and I fear he will have 
to expand his hopes over a much longer 
period. We objected to it last year, be- 
cause we felt the reduction was going to 
benefit nobody whatever, and this year 
we are, in fact, enabled to point out that 
it has not materially benefited anybody. 
The right honourable Gentleman has re- 
cently carried on certain investigations, 
‘as the result of which he says he is pre- 
pared to prove that the public have got 
the full benefit of this remission. I am 
prepared to dispute that point with him. 
Iie does not appear to be aware of the 
fact that the tobacco manufacturers 
throughout the country—in Bristol, Lon- 
don, Dublin, and Liverpool—immedi- 
ately the duty was reduced met together 
and formed themselves into a ring, and 
resolved that tobacco should not be sold 
below a certain price. The price fixed 
upon was 3s. 2d. a pound, and at the 
same time they reduced the discount 
which they had been in the habit~ of 
giving, from 6} per cent. to 5 per cent. 
Prior to this, tobacco had been sold as 
low as 2s. lld. per pound. The right 
honourable Gentleman, in his speech to- 
night, contended that the consumer was 
getting the full benefit of the remission, 
although he admitted it took a long 
time to percolate through from the 
manufacturer to the retailer and to the 
consumer. I venture to say it has not 
reached there yet. In the case of what 
are known as “ cutting firms” I believe 
there has been some reduction in the 
price to the consumer, but let the right 
honourable Gentleman take his own 
neighbourhood, and let him have tobacco 
purchased in the small towns and vil- 


lages round about, in the public-houses | 


for instance, and I will challenge him to 
prove that there has been any diminu- 
tion whatever in the retail price of 
tobacco. On the contrary, he will find 
that there has been none. Of course, he 
is perfectly entitled to say that the con- 
sumer is better off in the matter of 
quantity and quality, and that may be 
so, because he gets about 14 per cent. 
more tobacco for his money, whereas he 
used to get it in the shape of moisture. 
The right honourable Gentleman men- 
tioned several times that he had reduced 
the moisture 5 per cent. I do not 
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think that that is quite right. 
it about 14 per cent. 


I make 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: I reduced it-from 35 deg. to 
30 deg. 


Mr. KEARLEY: That works out as 
nearly as possible at 14 per cent., so that 
the consumer gets 14 per cent. more 
tobacco now in lieu of the water which 
he got under the old arrangement. But 
he was perfectly satisfied with the 
tobacco as he then had it, and I think 
the initial mistake was in reducing the 
percentage of moisture. If the right 
honourable Gentleman had reduced the 
duty and not the moisture the public 
would have got the benefit of every 
penny, but the reduction of the moisture 
enabled the manufacturer and retailer to 
manipulate things in such a way that it 
became a perfect juggle, and the public 
could not tell where the benefit came in. 
I say that the consumer did not get the 
benefit of the reduction, and never will. 
The right honourable Gentleman men- 
tioned another point to which I should 
like to refer. He said there had been a 
rise in the price of tobacco of from 14d. 
to 2d. per pound, owing to the war in 
tobacco-producing countries. May I re- 
mind him that that rise had already 
taken place before he reduced the duty? 
The conditions in Cuba and elsewhere 
were thoroughly acute and had been an- 
ticipated by merchants and manufac- 
turers long before the remission was 
made in this House. Another thing, it 
is impossible to follow up a rise of that 
description. When a rise takes place in 
an article through some temporary cause 
it cannot be followed at once by the 
merchant and the retailer. Take the 
case of tea. Does the right honourable 
Gentleman suggest that the consumers 
pay the rise at the moment it takes 
place? 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: They do. 


Mr. KEARLEY: I disagree with the 
right honourable Gentleman. Of course, 
if the rise becomes permanent and lasts 
some six, eight, or 12 months, then the 
consumer does pay it, for the merchant 
will raise his prices. I say, however, 
that at the present moment the rise has 
not affected the consumer in the slightest 
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degree, and it will not affect him so long 
as it proceeds from temporary causes. 
Of course, there has been, among the 
higher-priced tobaccos, some slight dimi- 
nution in the retail price. The higher- 
priced packet tobaccos, which fetch 5d. 
or 6d. per ounce, have obtained the full 
advantage, and in some cases even more, 
of the remission of duty. But the 
cheaper and lower-priced tobaccos re- 
main to-day at precisely the same figure 
as they stood at before the remission 
was made. I think it is a pity that the 
reduction of duty was made. It has lost 
a million of revenue, and I am sure that 
if the right honourable Gentleman could 
have foreseen what was going to happen 
he would never have taken that step. 
It caused a great amount of confusion 
for a long time after the duty was re- 
mitted. I would suggest to him it 18 
well worth considering whether the per- 
centage of moisture should not be re- 
placed at its old figure, because then the 
consumer might get the full benefit of 
the reduction of duty. 


*Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead) : 
I think the right honourable Gentleman 
will find there is an almost unanimous 
opinion throughout the country that our 
National Debt in practice plays a very 
important and permanent part, and if it 
were to be extinguished too rapidly it 
would greatly add to the difficulties of 
trustees and others in finding proper in- 
vestments. If I understood the right 
honourable Gentleman aright, he is at 
present in this position, that his balances 
were affected at the end of the year by 
the fact that he was unable to buy a 
million of Consols when he wanted them. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I said that the National Debt 
Commissioners were unable to lay their 
hands upon Consols when they wanted 
them. 


*Mr. BRODIE HOARE: Yes; that 
is what I understood. We have 
£350,000,000 Consols in the hands of 
the public, and the Commissioners for 
the Extinction of the National Debt 
were unable to buy apparently the 
trifling sum of a million odd when they 
wanted it. What does that mean? It 
means that every time the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, go 
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into the market, they put up the market 
for Consols against themselves. In 24 
years’ time the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will be able to pay off these Consols 
at par. Those who must hold Consols 
now, and there are many, are obliged to 
buy them at a constantly increasing 
price. What is the further result of 
that? It is that in the great scarcity of 
these investments municipalities and 
others are encouraged to indulge in ex- 
cessive borrowing at rates which are 
certainly low from the investor’s point of 
view, and they are induced to go into all 
sorts of outside speculations, which they 
had much better let alone. If I rightly 
understand the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s figures, they are these. Last 
year we paid off some £7,000,000 of 
Debt, and even after a reduction of 
£2,000,000 in the amount set aside for the: 
service of the Debt, we could pay off be- 
tween £6,000,000 and £7,000,000 again 
this year. 
£2,000,000 further available for the pur- 
pose, so that in the course of the next 
decade we shall be paying no less than 
£9,000,000 a year off the National 
Debt. If the ideas of the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouthshire were to be carried out,. 
we should in a few years hence be 
putting aside £25,000,000 for the service 
of the Debt, and devoting £16,000,000 
of it to reduction of Debt. Surely 
no man of business, nobody in his 
senses, would ever dream of putting tax- 
ation upon the people with a view of pay- 
ing off the Debt within an early period 
at the rate of something like £16,000,000 
a year. I only rose to say that I 
am quite sure the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in what he has done in this 
respect, will receive the most cordial sup- 
port of most of us who have business 
east of Temple Bar, and I believe he will 
also have a like support generally 
throughout the country. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester) :I fear 
that the hard-workers of this country 
are being made to suffer by the absten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from certain personal indulgences. If 
the right honourable Gentleman were a 
tobacco smoker he would understand 
more thoroughly than he does now how 
useless to the poor smoker has the re- 
mission of taxation on tobacco, made last 
year, proved. In the Debates last year 
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on this question I told the right honour- 
able Gentleman that the half-ounce men 
—thevery ones who should be benefited— 
would receive not an atom of advantage 
from the remission. That has been 
proved to be absolutely correct. The 
name of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is naturally a popular one in many 
places, and, consequently, there is some 
temptation to make use of it. I have 
used it at nearly every meeting I have 
addressed since last Budget Day. I have 
asked my audiences to tell me how 
much they have benefited by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s reduction of 
the tobacco duty, and in no single case 
have I found anyone who has in the 
least degree benefited. It is perfectly 
true, as the right honourable Gentleman 
stated, that persons who buy expensive 
tobaccos, who buy it, say, in the pound- 
tin, have in many cases obtained a re- 
duction of 2d., 3d., or even 4d., but it is 
the poor worker, it is the labourer, who 
should have the first consideration, and 
not the man who can afford to pay 6s. 
or 8s. for a pound of tobacco. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having, I 
expect, felt some misgivings as to the 
effect of the legislation on this matter, 
told us that from information which he 
had been able to obtain there had been 
a reduction in the price of packet- 
tobacco. I buy tobacco in every form, 
in packets, in tins, and even by the half- 
ounce, and, except in the tin form—the 
higher-priced tobacco—I have found no 
reduction. He went on further to for- 
tify his position by saying he had learnt 
that a large part of the packet-tobacco 
trade was done amongst the working 
classes. But what happens in regard to 
packet-tobacco!? If the right honourable 
Gentleman had been a smoker he would 
have known that packet-tobaccos are not 
popular with the working-classes, for the 
reason that a considerable percentage of 
the tobacco comes out in the form of 
dry dust. Therefore the man with a 
small income seeks to avoid these 
tobaccos, because the only way he can 
deal with the dry dust is to take it 
home and put it in a damp place, or lay 
a wet brick upon it, or put even a 
potato in the centre, in order to give it 
the necessary moisture. Therefore, when 
the right honourable Gentleman extols 
the packet-tobaccos, and advises working- 
men to buy them, he certainly is not 
benefiting them. Again, I say that if he 
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had only possessed practical knowledge 
on this question, he would not have 
fallen into this error, and I trust. that 
before he makes his next financial state- 
ment he will, by experience and demon- 
stration, have made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the ins and outs of this 
great and important subject. Having 
shown that I was right last year, and he 
was entirely wrong, I think I am entitled 
now to expect him to pay some atten- 
tion to my admonitions. May I say one 
word with regard to the wine duties? I 
cannot imagine a more unhappy choice 
of an article upon which to levy in- 
creased taxation than still wines and 
cheap wines. The very object of Mr. 
Gladstone when he took off the duties 
on these wines was to encourage the con- 
sumption in this country of light drinks 
as against heavy and intoxicating drinks. 
Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has reversed that policy. He is more 
heavily taxing the very wines which he 
ought, if anything, to have relieved, and 
I do suggest that if he had particularly 
desired to get more money from the 
wine trade he should have increased the 
duty upon the heavy and more expen- 
sive classes of wine. He should not 
have interfered with the still hocks and 
other light wines which, in the last few 
years, have come to be largely used by 
invalids and persons bordering upon be- 
ing permanent invalids. There is a 
class of people who like to have wine 


upon their table; it does not 
matter what it is, but the cheaper 
it is the better, so long as it is 
called wine; they like to have it, 


in fact, whether it is good or not. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his great financial days, 
saw the desirability of that and en- 
couraged it, but now the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of to-day is discouraging 
this light drink which is so good for the 
community, and laying a tax upon it, 
while the heavier drinks of the country 
are left untouched. I have no doubt 
that the brewing trade and the whisky 
trade of the country will recognise in 
this Budget matters very favourable to 
their particular interests and shaped to 
encourage the development of their par- 
ticular trades. Now, if there is an 
opportunity—lI don’t know whether there 
will be—of voting against the increased 
taxation on the light still wines, I shall 
vote against that increased taxation. I 
won’t go so far as to vote against in- 








Mr. Broadhurst. 
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creased taxation on all wines, because 
there are other classes of wines which I 
think might fairly bear a considerable 
increase of taxation; but this class of 
wine ought most certainly to be left un- 
touched by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Now, may I ask the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer a question? Is this 
increased stamp duty on letters of allot- 
ment of a share or part of a share in a 
company—is this increased stamp duty 
to be on every allotment, however small 
the amount? 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No; I made an omission 
there. I ought to have stated that the 
ld. stamp would be still retained where 
the allotment wes under £5. The 
stamp of 6d. will be on allotments over 
£5. 

Mr. BROADHURST: That has met 
my objection to a very large extent. 
But will the 6d. stamp be for any amount 
over £51 


*Tuze CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, the ordinary contract 
stamp of 6d. on all allotments over 
£5. 


Mr. BROADHURST: I think there 
ought to be an increase in the allotment 
stamp duty on all sums above £500, and 
a further increase on all sums above 
£1,000. Why should the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer not adopt a graduated scale 
in regard to this matter of stamps, as he 
did so sensibly, as well as so satisfac- 
torily, with regard to the smaller incomes 
which were affected by the income tax. 
I think that these are matters of great 
interest, and which I hope the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be able to make 
an improvement upon them before we 
get through with the Finance Bill. Now, 
while some of the well-to-do men, some of 
the rich bankers and others who come 
as they describe themselves, from “ east 
o’ Temple Bar,” seem to be highly de- 
lighted with this Budget, there are many 
people in the country who will be very 
disappointed with it. We have an 
enormous revenue, amounting to 
£122,000,000, if I understand the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer right, and 
there is not one farthing of reduction on 
the taxation of the poor. Of course, his 
answer will be that he has to meet 
current expenditure ; but current expen- 
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diture is the result of the Government 
policy, and therefore the Government 
which made the policy and created the 
demands have naturally to pay for these 
emands. But, then, we find fault with 
the policy that has Jed to these enormous 
demands. There is a poor agricultural 
community, and what may be called a 
poor river-side community, in our 
country, and these are the classes of the 
people who receive no benefit whatever, 
or at any rate very little benefit, from 
our national prosperity. All the 
benefit they have ever received is in 
cheap food. These people’s wages are 
very much to-day what they were 30 
years ago—there is practically no 
difference ; and they are left struggling 
on from year to year and from genera- 
tion to generation without a single 
benefit from the Budgets of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. I mean to say 
that the articles of every-day consump- 
tion, such as tea, coffee, cocoa, and other 
little articles which are so necessary 
for the domestic economy of the poor 
man’s home, remain exactly where they 
have been for years. With all this 
enormous, this unprecedented prosperity, 
the poor are to be left without any 
benefit whatever. I do think that there 
will be widespread disappointment with 
the Chancellor’s statement when that 
statement comes to be read by the people 
of our country to-morrow. I shall cer- 
tainly, if no other Member of the House 
does it, take the opportunity to move 
Amendments in regard to the tea duties 
and one or two other subjects of taxation. 
When we get to the Committee stage I 
shall take the sense of the House as to 
the desirability of taking at least a part 
of the duty off tea, which would benefit 
those most entitled to benefit, and would 
not, in my opinion, Jead to any great 
deficiency in the income of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 


*Sirr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): The honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down 
has made some very amusing and 
interesting statements. He made an 
attack on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with regard to the non-reduction 
of the price of tobacco in small quanti- 
ties. His complaint should be addressed 
with more correctness to some of the 
great tobacco dealers on his own 
side of the House, rather than to the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. In regard 
to what he said as to the duties on light 
wines, will the honourable Gentleman 
contend that the working classes drink 
these light wines? 


Ways and 


Mr. BROADHURST: No. 
*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 


honourable Gentleman was _ speaking 
ostensibly on behalf of the working 
classes. J] am quite certain that very 
few of the working men drink these light 
wines, and if they ever did so, they would 
not drink them a second time. The 
second part of the speech of the honour- 
able Gentleman consisted of the usual 
political clap-trap. He described the 
increase of the expenditure of the 
country as due to the policy of the 
Government. The honourable Gentle- 
man ought to know well that that ex- 
penditure is not due to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but has been in- 
curred for national defences, and that 
these national defences have been 
rendered necessary not by the policy of 
the Government, but by the action of 
Foreign Powers. Ever since 1893 this 
country has had to deal with a great con- 
spiracy against our Empire. Why, hon- 
ourable Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House are never tired of holding out 
instances in which the Government has 
not sufficiently safe-guarded the interests 
of the country; and I daresay we shall 
continue to have politicians denouncing 
the Government because they have 
not been strong enough in _ their 
dealings with foreign countries in such 
cases as Siam, Madagascar, Tunis, and 
China. The honourable Gentleman should 
remember how, for the past five years, 
British interests have been attacked, 
especially by two Great Powers in Asia, 
in West Africa, in China, and in South 
Africa, and how with great difficulty 
that organised conspiracy has been 
checked, and has only been checked be- 
cause, by a large expenditure, this 
country has at last created a great and 
efficient Fleet. Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouth, whose re-appearance in this 
House is so warmly welcomed by every 
Member, indulged his humour by invent- 
ing rather a catching phrase—“ bilking 
the bill.” The right honourable Gentle- 
man has been for many years a leading 
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State, and he has been responsible 
for the conduct of that Party, which 
has done something worse’ than 
“bilking the bill’”—that is, destroying 
or bilking the results of great national 
efforts. The right honourable Gentle- 
man and his Party were responsible for 
one of the greatest. efforts of the last two 
generations, the Crimean War, which cost 
£100,000,000 and the sacrifice of nearly 
50,000 British lives. They were re- 
sponsible for that war, first by their 
policy, and for entering upon it before 
the country was prepared for a great 
war ; and secondly for their weakness in 
the way they carried it on. Not only 
did they cause that war, but they 
neglected their duty after it, and then 
they deliberately threw away all the 
results of it. The policy of the Liberal 
Party, before and after the Crimean War, 
was worse than “bilking the bill.” It 
is made a matter of complaint that the 
present Government has in two years 
increased the expenditure of the 
country by something like £8,000,000 or 
£10,000,000. But, Sir, that £8,000,000 
or £10,000,000 has saved us from one 
great war, the cost of which would have 
been something like £300,000,000 or 
£400,000,000, and will, if the Govern- 
ment are courageous, in all probability 
save us within the next few months 
from another great war, the cost of 
which would probably be much greater. 
I believe that by that expenditure of 
£10,000,000 this country has been saved 
from an outlay of at least £500,000,000, 
and from a loss of human life and 
suffering simply incalculable. But 
what about the actual operation of 
the Budget? I listened with great in- 
terest to the speeches of the honourable 
Member for Peckham, and the honour- 
able Member for Hampstead, both of 
whom the Member for Nottingham 
would describe as _ hailing from 
“east of Temple Bar,” and are well 
qualified to speak on finance. Both of 
these honourable Gentlemen dealt with 
the question of the National Debt in a 
practical and sensible manner. I believe 
with them that the wiping out of the 
National Debt would be one of the great- 
est misfortunes that could happen to the 
country. I hold that the Nationa] Debt 
is, as it at present stands, a moderate 
debt, and it is an immense boon to the 
country. The National Debt of 
France is more than double our Debt. 
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The honourable Gentleman who has just 
sat down spoke of the enormous burdens 
entailed on this country by rasing a 
revenue of £120,000,000. Why, Sir, 
the French pay in taxation of all kinds 


Ways and 


£145,000,000. Where should we find a! 
| happened before that year is a some- 


safe investment, or, as the honourable 
Gentleman for Hampstead calls it, an 
easily realisable investment, if we had 
not a National Debt? There would be 
no really secure, solid, permanent in- 
vestments for those who are in the posi- 
tion of trustees, and those who are not 
capable of choosing sound investments 
for themselves, if there were no 
Consols. I noticed that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouth both placed considerable 
hopes in the results of the coming Peace 
Conference. 
realised. I would have preferred to see 
some tangible proof of a peaceful policy 
given by the Tsar, who is the author of 
the Peace Conference. I would have liked 
to have seen the £9,000,000 given last 
year by the Tsar of Rusia to his fleet 
dispensed with; and I would have liked 
to have seen the enormous warlike 
preparations going on all over the 
Russian Empire diminished. It would 
have been more hopeful if, on the 
eve of that Conference, its Imperial 


author had not by force destroyed 
the free Constitution of Finland, 
in order to further increase his 


enormous army. I trust these hopes in 
regard to the results of the Peace Con- 
ference will not prove illusive. In the 
long run the English people will be con- 
vinced that the best way to avoid war, 
and to conserve our great Imperial in- 
terests and the interests of the human 
kind all over the world in liberty and 
progress, is to take up the position 
which the Government have taken—that 
of “the strong man armed who holds his 
house in safety.” I beg to offer my 
hearty congratulations to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the admirable finan- 
cial statement he has made. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): I rise to protest against 
tampering with the Sinking Fund which 
the Government proposes. It seems to 
me that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment are driven to desperate straits 
when the honourable Member for Central 
Sheffield has to rise in his place and to 
contrast the “ bilking of the Bill” with 
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I trust these hopes will be | 
| Speech made by him in 1896, in which 
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the worst things that have happened in 
the past. He has been alluding to the 
responsibility of the Liberal Party for 
events prior to 1857. There is not a 
single Member of this House who was 
here in 1857, and to dwell on what 


what far-fetched reason for supporting 
the present Government in the policy 
just announced. When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was alluding to the 
reduction of the Sinking Fund from 
£25,000,000 to £23,000,000, but in 
favour of which we have heard nothing, 
I thought I had heard some time ago 
utterances from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the principles of sound 
finance which would have prevented 
him from ever adopting the policy which 
he has now suggested to the House. 1 
have been looking back to the Budget 


he was alluding, as he did this after- 
noon, to the enormous amount of money 
paid in recent years in liquidating our 
national liabilities. He then said— 


“We have paid offin 39 years £190,000,000 
of debt, and £100,000,000 of that has been paid 
off in the last 13 years. Some may think that 
our efforts have been wasted, and that we 
should have done better if we had allowed the 
money to fructify, as it is said, in the pocket 
of the taxpayer. That is not my view.” 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I said so to-night. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: He then went 
on— 


“ By this self-denying course the Parliament 
and the people of this country have raised up a 
reserve fund of incalculable importance—a 
reserve fund which, if the time of need should 
come when this country should again have to 
fight for its life, would enable us, without im- 
posing a single extra penny of taxation, to 
raise a couple of hundred millions for the de- 
fence of the country, and without imposing, 
either, an atom more debt upon the people 
of that day than our predecessors bore without 
a murmur in 1857.” 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or true EX- 
CHEQUER: I maintain that policy. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman continued— 


“ That is a thing which, I think, this country 
may be proud of. It is a source of incalculable 
strength to this country, and, although it may 
sometimes be necessary, even in time of peace, 
as it was necessary in 1885, when I was last re- 
sponsible for the finances of the country, to 
postpone temporarily the operation of the 
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Sinking Fund, yet I trust that Parliament will 
never permanently depart from the wise and 
prudent policy in this matter which it has 
hitherto pursued.” 


1 think that Parliament, if it reduces 
the Sinking Fund from £25,000,000 to 
£23,000,000, will be departing from the 
policy which every Parliament has 
adopted in recent years. Of course, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer desires to 
justify his attitude, but I am perfectly 
certain that in 1897 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had no more idea of 
justifying a reduction of the Sinking 
Fund from £25,000,000 to £23,000,000 
than he even had last year. Now, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty has also 
repudiated such a policy as that which 
has been adopted by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In 1887, when 
he himself was reducing the Sinking 
Fund from £28,000,000 to £25,000,000, 
he did it under exceptional circum- 
stances, and he stated what the excep- 
tional circumstances were. He said— 


“The Sinking Funds have had to be sus- 
pended, and they will be suspended again, so 
surely as anything occurs which strains in the 
slightest degree the resources of the country. 
I admit the plausibility of the argument—that 
it is better you should suspend the Sinking 
Fund when there is distress, rather than that 
you should impose additional taxation. But I 
am not satisfied that the argument is sound. 
I think it is a most wholesome restraint upon 
any expeditious or costly undertakings that it 
should be necessary to impose taxation, and 
that you should not be able to cut the knot 
simply by suspending the Sinking Fund.” 


What has happened in the meantame 
has been that our expenditure has in- 
creased in the last four years under Her 
Majesty’s Government by £20,000,000, 
and this is largely due in connection 
with costly expeditions, and costly under- 
takings, but not at all to times of 
distress. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in 1877 proclaimed that the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund could 
be only justified by exceptional causes, 
and yet he is a party to tampering with 
the Sinking Fund and “bilking the 
bill” in the present times of excep- 
tional prosperity. I think I was fully 
justified in the action I took last year in 
moving that the reduction of taxation 
should take place on tea rather than on 
tobacco. We have heard to-day a good deal 
about tobacco, and, personally, I am un- 
convinced by the speech of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer that any real bene- 


Mr. J. A. Pease. 
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fii has been given to the poorer classes 
of the country by the reduction made 
last year in the tobacco duty. I have en- 
deavoured to obtain information from 
al! over the country as to the prices of the 
quarter ounce, half ounce, or ounce pack- 
ages of tobacco which the working 
classes buy in very large quantities. 
But I certainly fail to find that there 
has been any reduction in the price of 
these small quantities. It is all very 
well for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to allude to the reduction of tobacco sold 
per pound, but the working people do not 
buy their tobacco by the pound; they 
buy it in quarter ounce, half ounce, and 
one or two ounce packets. The Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that he 
was glad that he could not be charged, 
at any rate, with the increase of 2d. in 
the pound in the price of tea. No; but 
what he did do was to refuse the desire 
of those on this side of the House last 
year to reduce the tax on tea. Had he 
so reduced it then, the people, instead 
of paying 2d. extra per pound for their 
tea, would not have paid any increase 
at all. I regret very much that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
seen his way to reduce taxation. I 
regret very much that, at a time of un- 
exampled prosperity in the country, is 
the time that he has thought it desir- 
able to tamper with the Sinking Fund, 
which, I am sure, will make his duty 
still more difficult when he comes to find 
the money for our constantly increasing 
expenditure. 


Upon the return of the Chairman after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I think it would be inter- 


esting to know—and it is to be 
hoped that in the course of this 
evening's Debate we may learn—to 


what, if to any, extent the £700,000 in- 
crease upon the cost of the Postal Ser- 
vice is attributable to the present sys- 
tem of management of the Post Office 
Savings Banks. Those banks have on 
deposit something like £150,000,000 to 
£160,000,000, which has to be invested 
in Consols at the market price, which 
to-day is somewhere about 111. The 
depositors receive interest at the rate of 
24 per cent., a rate which is barely 
obtainable on Consols at the present 





price. This is an important item, in 
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view of the fact that the deposits are 
increasing at the rate of something like 
£9,000,000 a year, and it is rather to 
investments from this quarter than to 
purchases by ordinary investors that the 
continued rise in prices may be attri- 
buted. These Savings Banks, strangely 
enough, have no coin reserve. In time 
of danger, or what is equivalent, in 
times of panic, any run upon them, and 
any great demand for payment cut 
must inevitably result in a sale 
of Consols, and that sale must neces- 
sarily take place at an inopportune 
time, and upon _ disadvantageous 
terms. The only alternative would 
be the borrowing of money on the se- 
curity of these Consols, and I need 
scarcely say that in times of panic even 
upon Consols money could not be bor- 
rowed, except at a much higher 
rate than the Consols themselves re- 
turn. In the estimate we have before 
us for the coming year it seems that 
the expenditure in connection with the 
Post Office is put down at £8,553,000, 
as against £8,200,000 for the last year, 
so that this increase of £700,000 is not 
a mere accident and it is not a mere 
temporary increase, but part of it at least 
may be regarded as more or less of a 
permanent nature. Under these circum- 
stances, I do think it is important that 
we should learn in the course of this 
Debate to what extent the increase is 
attributable to the present system in 
connection with the Post Office Savings 
Bank deposits. I would also call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that while deposits made in the Savings 
Banks are being invested in Consols at 
111, so far as I have been able to learn, 
no preparation is being made for the 
inevitable time 24 years hence when 
these Consols will have a value of 11 per 
per cent. less than we paid for them. I 
take it that the Post Office Savings 
Banks, whilst they were designed to aid 
and encourage thrift, were not intended 
to enable people to obtain a 
remunerative rate of interest at 
the expense of the nation at large. 
I should Jike to say one word with refer- 
ence to the proposed new stamp duties. 
To the proposed quarter per cent. duty 
upon the nominal value of foreign se- 
curities, I anticipate that there will be 
very strong objection in the City, particu- 
larly among the “arbitrage” dealers. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not say 
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bonds and he did not say shares. There- 
fore, assuming that it is to extend to all 
foreign securities, I should judge that 
this would bring in a very much higher 
revenue than that which he has esti- 
mated. It is well within the knowledge 
of those who understand “ arbitrage” 
dealings in foreign securities that 
not unfrequently a turn of one-eighth or 
one-sixteenth per cent. is considered a 
very fair turn, but if that is to be wiped 
out by a quarter per cent. stamp duty, 
obviously great difficulties will be created, 
and the profits on such operations will be 
wiped out. With regard to the pro- 
posed duty upon companies’ capital, I 
foresee no objection, and I do not think 
that any objection will be urged against 
the proposed duty on allotment letters, 
though I would suggest that the 6d. 
stamp on the latter might be further 
increased on amounts beyond £500. If 
it could be done, I should like the 1d. 
stamp on allotment letters to continue 
up to £5. 


Sm H. FOWLER: The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman said that the 
ld. stamp was to continue up to £5. 
*Mr. MARKS: Yes, Sir, but the 
6d. stamp is to serve for any- 
thing beyond £5. The suggestion I 
should make is that beyond £500 the 
stamp duty might be even further in- 
creased. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer expressed the hope that by in- 
creasing the capita] duty of the com- 
panies, and by increasing the stamps 
on allotment letters, something might 
be done to check over-capitalisation. I 
do not, however, share his hope in that 
respect, for whatever increases the 
expense of forming and floating com- 
panies must tend to increase their 
capital. These expenses are necessarily 
paid out of capital in one way or another. 
With respect to what has fallen from 
one or two honourable Gentlemen 





opposite with regard to the action of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject of the Sinking Fund and ter- 
minable annuities I have only this word 
to say. Those honourable Gentlemen 
do not dispute the necessity of raising 
the revenue which by this Resolution 
will be raised. They do not dispute 
that the necessity has arisen to provide 
the means to defray the expenses in- 





curred in connection with our national 
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defences. They must be well aware 
that one cannot make omelets without 
breaking eggs. They are _ loud 
enough in their denunciation of the pre- 
sent proposals, but so far I have not 
heard any alternative proposal put for- 
ward for meeting these admitted neces- 
sities, and, therefore, I am rather forced 
to the conclusion that these criticisms 
are inspired less by a feeling of indig- 
nation at outraged financial principles 
than by a feeling of disappointment 
that the Budget proposals, which it was 
predicted would furnish a valuable 
political cry in the country, have failed 
to realise their expectations in that 
direction. If the arguments we have 
heard to-night are the best that can he 
brought against the Budget proposals, I, 
for one, venture to believe that the 
Budget will receive not only the sup- 
port of this House, but that it will re- 
ceive the cordial endorsement of the 
public at large. 


*Mr. W. H. HOLLAND (York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I should like to take this 
opportunity to associate myself with 
that large and important band of critics, 
by no means confined to this side of the 
House, who are united in condemning the 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer this afternoon. I must confess 
myself that I am very much disap- 
pointed with the Budget proposals put 
before us. Acknowledging, as I do, the 
very high financial reputation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I think it 
was only reasonable to expect that some- 
thing better might be brought forward 
than this tampering with the Sinking 
Fund. If it is impossible to pay our 
way under highly prosperous circum- 
stances, I should like to know under 
what circumstances are we likely to pay 
our way! Twenty-five years ago, or 
thereabouts, the sum of £28,000,000 
was fixed as reasonable for the ser- 
vice of this Debt, but during the period 
which has elapsed since that Sinking 
Fund was founded, I think we must ad- 
mit that the country has increased enor- 
mously in financial strength, wealth, 
and resources; and if, as a nation, we 
could afford to find £28,000,000 a quarter 
of a century ago for this particular ser- 
vice, it is indeed very hard to justify 
the position which is taken up to-day by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
declares that £25,000,000 is too much, 


Mr. Marks. 
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and that it must be reduced to 
£23,000,000. If we were tuo teke the 
present income tax assessment, and com- 
pare it with that of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, it would indicate that 
£38,000,000 to-day would involve us in 
no more sacrifice than did £28,000,000 
then. I think further that it is a very 
dangerous innovation indeed to reduce 
the amount set apart for this particular 
task in proportion as the Debt itself is 
reduced. On that principle how can you 
ever extinguish a debt! I think it is 
clearly the best course to take to main- 
tain the contribution in times of peace. 
Then we have something te fall back 
upon in times of emergency. If this is 
done, then our financial position will be- 
come strong indeed, and we shall be in 
a position to face any eventualities which 
may lie before us. If the same ingen- 
uity had been exercised ‘by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer during the last 
few years in avoiding expenditure 
as has been exercised to-day by the 
right honourable Gentleman in evading 
liabilities on account of debt, our posi- 
tion to-day would have been much more 
hopeful than it is. We have heard 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that our present national expenditure 
must not be regarded as extraordinary, 
and not likely to recur, but rather as 
our normal expenditure. Now, I think 
that that is a very serious statement to 
be made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We all of us are very 
wishful that there may be some 
practical and useful results from the 
forthcoming Peace Conference; but I 
am bound to say that that expression 
of opinion from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has by no means a hopeful ring 
about it. I think, on the contrary, it was 
much more hopeful the other day when 
the First Lord of the Admiralty made 
his annual statement, for he indicated 
pretty clearly that although the amount 
which he asked the House of Commons 
to provide was exceedingly large, yet it 
was capable of revision if other 
countries would themselves also reduce 
their naval outlay. I think that 
was a hopeful position for the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to take up, but 
there is no such hope about the an- 
nouncement made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer this afternoon when he 
states that the present enormous expen- 
diture is not extraordinary, but is an 
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expenditure which may be regarded 
as normal. I noticed that there was 
some reference to the death duties 
this afternoon, and two statements in 
regard to them were brought before the 
House, to which I should like to refer. 
One of them indicated that in the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the proceeds of these duties 
during the next year would be less 


than during the last year. That 
is an important statement for the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to make. 
Another statement which he made was 
that the falling off which had occurred 
during the last year was most con- 
spicuous in large estates. I hope that 
does not suggest that in the case of the 
largest estates there is the most evasion 
going on. I was much edified, as other 
Members were, by the remarks of the 
honourable and gallant Member for 
Sheffield. I observe that in his criti- 
cism the chief sin which he attributed 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
that he had not called him in so that he 
might have had advised him as to what 
should have been done in the matter of 
duties. It is lucky, I think, that he did 
not, because if the honourable and 
gallant Member had been called in to 
the assistance of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer I think we should have had 
“confusion worse confounded.” I notice 
that the honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber was delighted that there would 
be an increase in the wine duties. Now, 
what was the reason why he was so de- 
lighted? It was because in his opinion 
these duties would hit France. Now, I en- 
tirely dissent from the views of the hon- 
ourable and gallant Member for Sheffield 
in this respect. I think, on the contrary, 


that when these duties are imposed 
they will not hit France, but will 
hit us here in this country who 


consume the wines. I am sure it can- 
not have passed out of the recollection 
of the honourable and gallant Member 
for Sheffield what was the effect when 
last the duties were increased on spark- 
ling wines—I suppose on that occasion 
he would say that the raising of those 
duties was a blow levelled at France. 
My recollection of the operation of that 
increase is that the wine lists of all the 
hotels in the country were increased, and 
instead of paying 10s. a bottle for cham- 
pagne you had to pay lls. or 12s. 
That does not look much like hitting 
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France, but it is hitting those who con- 
sume the wines in this country, and the 
more wine they consume the more heavily 
they are hit. I do not wish to express 
any opinion now as to the merits or de- 
merits of this kind of taxation. It may 
be defended I know on many grounds, 
but I have heard of none so curious as 
in the United States, where the new beer 
duties were justified on the ground that 
unless a man drank a lot he would never 
feel them, and that by the time he had 
drunk a lot he would be in such a con- 
dition that he wouldn’t care what the 
duties were. I observe that the hon- 
ourable and gallant Member for Shef- 
field, if he had been called in by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have proposed instead a 5 per cent. 
duty on manufactured goods. I must 
confess that I think the honourable and 
gallant Member will have a very long 
time to wait before he can induce any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to agree to 
such a proposal. So far as I have been 
able to judge, the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is as sound in regard to 
Free Trade as any previous Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Such proposals as 
those indicated by the honourable and 
gallant Member for Sheffield would of 
course be purely protective. And protec- 
tion, I think, will never meet with 
favour at the hands of the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The duties 
which he proposes are, on the contrary, 
not protective in any sense, but are 
solely for the purposes of revenue. 


*CotoneL MILWARD (Warwick, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon) : I should like, if 
I may be allowed to do so, to offer 
my hearty congratulations to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the extreme 
skill with which he has extricated the 
Government from a very difficult posi- 
tion. I do not say that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is responsible for this ex- 
penditure, but I do say that he has 
shown extreme skill in the proposals 
which he has made to meet it. I myself 
have never been an advocate of panic 
naval expenditure. I have always thought 
that two circumstances have been often 
forgotten, and they are that this country 
is able far more quickly than any other 
country to build ships and equip them 
in time of war; and, secondly, we should 
also remember that if this country met 
with disaster, we are able probably to 
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build ships quicker than any two 
countries could destroy them, because it 
must be remembered that, even if we 
were involved in war, I presume that our 
ships would not be destroyed without 
inflicting some considerable damage. 
Holding the views I do, I still think that 
we have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon the state of our pre- 
paredness and the strength of our Navy 
during the September of last year. 
Upon that the country was united, and 
we came out of that danger with honour, 
and I do not think anyone in this House 
will deny that the great expenditure 
which we have incurred on our national 
defences is a matter of very great and 
sound economy. I look forward with 
great interest to the Treasury Minute 
which will appear to-morrow morning 
upon the subject of the proposed changes 
in regard to the terminable annuities. I 
did not exactly gather how that question 
affects the Budget now before the House, 
or whether ‘the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is looking forward really to 
something which would occur in the 
future. But with reference to the sus- 
pension of a part of the Sinking Fund, 
I am heartily in accord with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Now, there are 
certain circumstances which must be re- 
membered in connection with that. First 
of all, when the sum of £25,000,000 a 
year was set aside for the payment of 
interest and Sinking Fund on the 
National Debt, that Debt was very much 
larger than it is now, and the in- 
terest also was very much larger 
than it is now. We must remem- 
ber that during the last four years we 
have paid over £29,000,000 in liquida- 
tion of that debt. Therefore, it is quite 
reasonable that, as the Debt has dimin- 
ished, we should diminish the sum which 
we pay off year by year. The figure 
which I quoted, mentioned by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was, that out of 
the £25,000,000 at present set aside for 
the payment of interest and the Sinking 
Fund £17,264,000 is for interest and 
management of the Debt, and £7,736,000 
for the reduction of the Debt. Then 
there are certain other circumstances 
which must be remembered. First of all, 
we pay at the rate of £111 for every 
£100 we buy; secondly, the amount of 
Consols which is available for other 
purposes is steadily diminishing year by 
year. According to the Chancellor cf 
Colonel Milward. 
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the Exchequer the amount of the Debt 
held by the public is now £358,000,000. 
Now, bankers, insurance companies, and 
foreigners are always trying to obtain 
these Consols, which are the readiest 
and safest mode of investment. Now, 
the smallness of the amount on offer 
places our merchants and the public 
generally at a very great disadvantage. 
Just before the commencement of this 
sitting a Member of this House, who is 
a banker, told me that so great is the 
difficulty of obtaining Consols at the pre- 
sent moment that he was perfectly cer- 
tain that if he wished to buy a quarter 
of a million of Consols it would force 
the price up 1 per cent. Under these 
circumstances it does seem to me to be 
foolish to be perpetually buying back the 
Debt at a great premium year by year ; 
and when questions of this kind arise 
and the country is in some difficulty, it 
is a wise and sound policy to reduce to 
a certain extent the amount of the Sink- 
ing Fund. Personally, I confess that I 
should have had a little more courage 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has displayed, and I should have raised 
the whole £3,000,000 while I was about 
it by attacking the Sinking Fund. I am 
not quite so sure that I approve so 
fully the other smaller economies 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has resorted to. I do not 
know what the effect will be of the 
quarter per cent. duty on foreign bonds. 
But I do not think that the effect 
of raising the duty on the issues 
of companies from 2s. to 5s. ner 
£100 has been quite realised by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I quite admit 
that so far as bogus companies are con- 
cerned I should like to see the duty 
raised to £5; but the right honourable 
Gentleman is aware that there is going 
on in this country at the present time 
the conversion of private firms into pri- 
vate limited companies, principally for 
family reasons, and I do think that such 
conversions will be very hardly hit by 
this raising of the duty from 2s. 
to 5s. per £100. I am not speaking 
of public companies, but private 
concerns which are being turned 
into private companies for the purpose 
of providing for the families of the 
proprietors. I think if the right honour- 
able Gentleman enquires he will find 
that it is really a thing which tends to 
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the very great advantage of the country. 
It is not a question of a private indi- 
vidual giving up his interest in a con- 
cern, but merely of becoming directors 
in a concern in which they are in- 
terested. For a company the capital of 
which does not exceed £100,000 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will receive 
instead of £100, £250, and I think that 
that is a very heavy sum to pay for the 
privilege of turning a private concern 
into a private company. With regard 
to the increase of the wine duties, of 
course, if that is intended for the purpose 
of bringing some pressure to bear upon 
France in our commercial interest, I 
should heartily approve of it. We have 
far too few means of bringing pressure 
to bear upon her. We are a very large 
customer of hers, and she is a small cus- 
tomer of ours, and it is quite possible 
that occasions may arise in the future 
when it may be necessary to reduce 
these duties again in our mutual in- 
terests. I have to express my regret 
that there are two omissions from the 
Budget. One is, that there has been no 
reduction in the rating of the tithes of 
the clergy. This matter has been 
brought up on one or two occasions, 
once two years ago; and on that occa- 
sion the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us 
that we must await the Report of the 
Taxation Committee. We had a Debate 
upon the subject last session, and at the 
end of that Debate, in deference to some 
advice which I received from the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for the 
Oxford University, I withdrew my 
Motion, but such was the feeling in the 
House in favour of it that the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton insisted upon dividing the House 
in favour of the doctrine of reducing the 
rating of our clergy. I am free to admit 
that the honourable Gentleman was 
followed into the Lobby by a very small 
number, but when you find the honour- 
able Member for-Northampton telling in 
favour of a reduction of taxation of the 
clergy, it is a matter to be considered. 
But since then an interim Report has 
been issued by the Committee, and it 
speaks in very strong terms of this ques- 
tion. I doubt very much whether you 
would find any question in any Report 
of any Committee more strongly dealt 
with than this. But as the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has said, his action 
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on that matter must depend upon the 
Report, and I hope that the very small 
amount that is required for that pur- 
pose will be forthcoming. There is 
another question in which the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not in agreement with me, 
and that is the surtax on rum imported 
from the West Indies; I think it does 
behove us to be generous where we can to 
the West Indies, and if we can meet the 
views of the West Indies in this respect, 
I shall be grateful. I conclusion, I con- 
gratulate the Government upon their 
Budget. 


*Sir S. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I cannot agree with the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the main 
feature of his Budget, which is the re- 
duction of the Sinking Fund. It is a 
process which cannot be justified at the 
present time. If we are not to pay off 
our debts in such times of peace and 
prosperity as these, when shall we 
ever pay them off? It is not 
what is called Conservative finance, 
and I am _ absolutely astonished 
that so eminent a financier as the 
right honourable Gentleman should 
have taken refuge in such means as these, 
which can only be justified in times of war, 
or when we have incurred a very heavy 
permanent expenditure. The difficulty 
which has been raised by himself and 
other Members of the House about pay- 
ing off Consols at £10 or £11 premium 
could easily have been avoided in various 
ways. Two and a half per cent. Consols 
are 1033, and the existing floating debt 
could have been reduced and even en- 
tirely extinguished. There is also the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to found a Colonial Fund 
with the guarantee of this Government, 
and that would give an opportunity to 
him of taking up that fund. The Bank 
of England hold a great number of Con- 
sols, and they would be glad to convert 
them on reasonable terms into ter- 
minable securities ; then, again, the Post 
Office Savings Bank could have their in- 
vestments extended to other securities ; 
they might be permitted to buy Crown 


Colonial Loans and London County 
Council Stock, and by that means 
a large amount of Consols would 


be left free to be paid off, and 
even if the Government bought them 
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at a premium of 10 or 11, though one 
Department of the Government would 
lose, another, the Post Office, would 
gain. And as the alternative of that, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have found other sources out of which 
tu raise the small amount he requires 
in afar more satisfactory manner. There, 
for instance, are ground values which he 
might have taxed, and he also very pro- 
perly might have Jargely raised the charge 
for the licenses for public houses. There 
areavery great number of tied houses, and 
why should they not pay a heavy licence 
for their privileges. I think the right 
honourable Gentleman is quite right to 
impose the stamp duty on bonds and 
shares payable to bearer when they are 
issued out of the country. I have advo- 
cated such a duty for years and years, 
but nothing has been done until the 
present time in that respect. It seems 
to me to be perfectly monstrous that 
hundreds of pounds of securities should 
be sent here and negotiated here free 
from duty, and that the same securities 
issued here should be subjected to a 
heavy stamp. One or two honourable 
Gentlemen have raised the question of 
whether such a course as is proposed 
would interfere with the dealing of 
stocks and shares as between one country 
and another. Now, I know a great deal 
about that, and I say that it will make 
no difference whatever. Germany has 
raised the duty from 4s. to 10s. on bonds 
sent over there for negotiation, and 
France has raised it from 3s. to 10s., and 
there is no complaint whatever. That 
dealing in bonds and shares between 
one country and another is not in any 
way hindered provided the stamp duty 
is not so high as to be to our disadvan- 
tage. If we keep our duty below or not 
higher than that of other countries wecan- 
not interfere with trade. I have been ad- 
vocating that this source of income should 
be tapped, and I hope, now that the right 
honourable Gentleman has availed him- 
self of it, that the result will be most 
satisfactory. As the stamp is a final one, 
of course you naturally expect more in 
the first and second years than later on. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty tried to 
secure a revenue from these securities by 
placing a stamp duty of Is. per cent. 
upon them some years ago; that was a 
most inconvenient way of trying to raise 
revenue, besides a great many shares 
were held back. Dealers would hold 
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back their shares and borrow stock at 
interest, and thus avoid the stamp alto- 
gether; then there was an option to 
commute this ls. a year by a payment 
of 10s. per cent., but that was not 
availed of, because everybody thought 
that he could escape with ls. duty. 
I am glad that the right honourable 
Gentleman has been content with a 5s, 
duty, as I have always advocated, be- 
cause a 10s. stamp might operate against 
trade. I suppose we shall hear later on 
how the right honourable Gentleman 
proposes to deal with the currency ex- 
pressed on the face of these bonds, and 
whether he will take the gold dollar at 
4s. and the paper and silver dollar at 
2s. This has been done by Japan. Japan 
has converted 1,000 yen, which is the 
Japanese dollar, into £100 sterling, and 
issued bonds at about 100 sterling. 
There are other modes of increasing re- 
venue; for instance, by a lower stamp 
duty on bills of exchange. I am sorry 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
has not included that subject in his 
Budget; but if he is in doubt upon that 
point, if he would appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the whole question of 
stamp duties, and also the diverse regula- 
tions affecting bills of exchange, he 
would increase revenue indirectly by 
bringing profit to this country which 
does not come here now, and give him 
a benefit in other directions. I trust 
that he will act in such a manner next 
Session as to be able to make the 
necessary financial arrangement, and 
avoid touching the Sinking Fund. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
This is a most remarkable Budget, 
remarkable for the expenditure involved, 
still more remarkable for the ease with 
which the income to meet expenditure is 
obtained, and most remarkable for the 
simplicity—I will not say brutality—of 
the method adopted for dealing with this 
large expenditure next year. First, as 
to the income. If we take the revenue 
as it was left by the late Government, 
and compare it with that of the last four 
years, we shall see that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has had at his disposal 
nearly £58,000,000 more than tney had. 





‘The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 


estimated and provided for an ex- 
penditure of £96,000,000 in 1896, 
and that included an increase for 


the Navy and Army, and in four 
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years that amount has been increased 
by the present Government by more 
than £57,000,000, not counting, of 
course, the expenditure which has been 
met by temporary loans, such as that 
for Naval and Military Works and Pub- 
lic Offices. I do not say that the expen- 
diture is unnecessary; the House has 
agreed to it, and there is an end of it ; 
but many Members attribute it solely to 
the great increase in the Navy and the 
Army. There are Members who put all 
increases down to the Navy and the 
Army ; and just as there was oncc a stiff- 
necked people who said always that it was 
“ Jeroboam the son of Nebat which made 
Israel to sin,” they hold that the 
Navy and Army are the _  Jero- 
boam of to-day. But there is the 
item of Education, for which we pro- 
vide something more than £10,000,000. 
I do not say it is not wanted, 
as honourable Members suggest, but I 
do say that it is an extremely large 
sum to provide for the education of other 
people’s children, who are quite ready and 
able to provide it for themselves. Then 
there is the increased expenditure in the 
way of inspectors of every kind—inspec- 
tors of factories, of trades, of foods, of 
health, of ships, and other things. But 
this increase to the Army, and to the 
Navy especially, what is that due to? It 
is due directly to the determination of the 
people of this country to carry their 
commerce to new markets, by persua- 
sion if they can, or, if need be, by force 
of arms, and equally by the determina- 
tion of the people here that they will 
foster their Colonies. All these 
things have to be taken into considera- 
tion, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must take account of them. 
Moreover, I am sorry to say that I be- 
lieve this country is so rich and so pros- 
perous that it does not care what it 
spends. And I do not believe that you 
will ever get the smallest tendency to 
economy until the voter is made to feel 
that he is hit by the taxes more than he 
is at present. The ordinary voter pays 
a very small amount of taxes, and those 
who pay the great bulk of them are in an 
infinitesimal minority when it comes to 
the vote. The result of that must be that 
the voter is always in favour of exten- 
sive expenditure, especially when it is 
an expenditure which extends the trade 
by which he earns his livelihood without 
saddling him with the expense. The 
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right honourable Gentleman, having had 
large sums of money at his disposal, 
nearly £58,000,000 extra spread over four 
years, I should have thought would have 
taken some means to readjust or make 
some revision of our system of taxation. 
He has declined to do so, not because 
it is not necessary, but because, like 
many other Chancellors of tne Ex- 
chequer, he lives very largely from hand 
to mouth. I regard the right honourable 
Gentleman as an austere prophet, not one 
of those who believe in bi-metallism or 
even in female suffrage. I look to him 
as a Walpole, a Pitt, or a Prosperity 
Robinson, whom he so much resembles, 
and I should have expected from him 
some attempt at an improvement in and 
a revision of our taxation, which has 
many defects. Take the system of direct 
taxation; it is full of the most extraor- 
dinary exemptions and abatements, which 
inflict a most extensive injury on those 
who really pay the taxes.. It is a fact that 
in the case of the death duties, one- 
tenth of the estates which pay the 
estates duty pay nine-tenths of that 
duty. It is a very insecure financial 
basis upon which to rely when you rely 
for so large a proportion of the duty on 
so small a number of persons. Take 
again the income tax. The total amount 
derived from income tax last year, ac- 
cording to the Returns, was £16,000,000. 
Now, were you to levy 8d. in the £ 
income tax all round on the _ in- 
cemes not exempted altogether, which 
amount to £700,000,000, that would give 
you £23,000,000. You really got 
£16,000,000, so that through exemptions 
and abatements, and only taking the 
incomes of over £160, instead of getting 
£23,000,000, you only got £16,500,000, 
and lost very nearly £7,000,000. I give 
that as an illustration of the extraordi- 
nary system which is adopted. Again, 
in inhabited house duty, you exempt 
cne-half in value of the houses. The 
figures are open to the Committee in the 
Report of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners. Then, coming to indirect taxa- 
tion—to the Customs—I do not know 
whether that Committee quite realises 
that this so-called free trade country 
levies at its ports in Customs duties a 
larger amount than any other power in 
Europe: larger than Russia, larger 
than Germany, and larger than France. 
And it is levied on very few articles, on 
which the duties are very high. Tea 
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pays 33 per cent., so that when I take a 
cup of tea, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer puts his lips to the cup and 
drinks a third of it. Wine is 
taxed at 28 per cent., so that if 1 
take a glass of wine he sips a quarter of 
it. The duty upon spirits is 206 per 
cent., so that when I treat myself to 
a glass of spirits | treat him to two; and 
upon tobacco the duty is 247 per cent., 
and, therefore, when I light a pipe for 
myself, I have to Jight other two and a 
half pipes for the right honourable Gen- 
tleman. Those five articles, together with 
beer, produce £52,000,000, or about. one- 
half of the total revenue of the country. 
Now, Sir, I do say that it is not a sound 
system of finance to rely upon so few 
persons for the payment of direct taxa- 
tion, and upon so few articles for the 
payment of indirect taxation, and I am 
remarkably confirmed in this opinion by 
a statement of the right honourable Gen- 
tleman himself, and by almost an equally 
great financier—not quite, perhaps, but 
almost equally great—the right honour 
able Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He said in 1894—he was in 
opposition then, but that is unimportant 
—he said— 
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“In my judgment our whole fiscal sys- 
tem rests on a very narrow foundation. The 
whole revenue is derived from a comparatively 
small number of sources. Any one, indeed, 
who can broaden the basis and find new 
sources of revenue by which you can avoid a 
constant recurrence, for example, to the in- 
come tax, would render, and does render, a 
public service.” 


The present First Lord of the Treasury 
was equally strong upon the matter on 
the same occasion. He said— 


“My right honourable Friend made a most 
interesting comment in passing upon the dan- 
gers that we are running in confining too much 
of our taxation to one or two commodities at 
most. That danger is a real one; I do not 
think anybody can deny that. The time may 
come—I think probably will come—when the 
right honourable Gentleman’s successors may 
bitterly regret that we have carried to such a 
length a process which, beneficial though it 
has been, may be carried too far.” 


The present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
on the same date, said— 


“We have arrived now at this position, that 
in time of peace we have an income tax of 
8d. in the £, we have death duties at 
a point which, I suppose, hardly anybody will 
wish to increase, and we have indirect taxation 
levied only on a very few articles of great con 
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sumption, the list of which has not been added 
to for very many years, and the taxation on 
which, with the exception of the taxation on 
beer and wine and spirits, has not been in- 
creased at all since the year 1878. I wish to 
put before the Committee the present condition 
of our financial system. I wish to ask them to 
consider at their leisure what the position may 
be of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in 
some future year, may have to meet a con- 
tinuing enormous increase of expenditure under 
this system of taxation, and I wish to ask them 
whether they are quite sure that in such cir- 
cumstances our present financial policy can |e 
maintained.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
entirely given the go-by to this side of 
the question. He has left taxation to 
be levied upon a very few persons as 
regards direct taxation, and upon a very 
few articles as regards indirect taxation. 
Let me say, in concluding this part of 
the subject, that if you choose to carry 
out the policy which was initiated ky 
“Prosperity Robinson,” and which was 
carried out by Peel and the late Mr. 
Gladstone, of substituting indirect taxa- 
tion for direct, you must have your 
taxation so that everybody shall feel it, 
at any rate in a small degree; you must 
abolish most of your exemptions and 
abatements, and then, indeed, there will 
be no objection to getting rid of all your 
indirect taxation. On the other hand, if 
you determine to keep up indirect taxa- 
tion, there again you must not rely upon 
a few articles taxed at the enormous 
rate of 200 or 250 per cent., but you 
1aust reasonably increase your sources 
of indirect taxation. After all, if you 
levy 240 per cent. on tobacco, there 


is no reason in _ principle or in 
free trade why you_ should _ not 
levy 1, 2, or 3 per cent. on 
lace, embroidery, artificial flowers, 
feathers, musical instruments, jewels, 


emeralds, rubies, pearls, and diamonds. 
This, of course, is merely a suggestion 
of mine; it is for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or a Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to consider such suggestions; and I 
only presume to put forward the idea 
as that of an unofficial and unimportant 
person. All these are articles of luxury; 
there is no reason why we should not 
tax them; and, if you are to rely upon 
indirect taxation, these articles, or such 
as these, might well be added to your 
Customs tariff. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made some jokes. Some of them 
I recognised. They were jokes that the 
Treasury keeps in pigeon-holes ready tu 
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be used by Chancellors of the Exchequer those wines which are now taxed at a 


on Budget nights. Others were original 


jckes. One of the original jokes was 
that various people had made 
various mistakes as to the deficit 


that he would: have to face this year. 
Yes, Sir, they have made mistakes. 
“The Times” said the deficit would 
probably be £1,500,000 to £2,000,000. 
I myself estimated that the amount 
would be from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000, 
and it is close on the former of those 
two sums. But in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Estimate of the ex- 
penditure for 1899-1900 he has not 
made any allowance for the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, which, if we are to 
trust to the experience of the last four 
years, must certainly be brought before 
this House during this financial year. 
I think the system of Supplementary 
Estimates has been much abused. They 
are only intended for occasional, un- 
avoidable, and unforeseen expenditure. | 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE BX-| 
CHEQUER indicated assent. | 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am glad} 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer agrees | 
with me; but these unforeseen ex- | 
penses have been very large during the} 
jast four years. They have averaged | 
something like £2.000,000 a year, or 
rather over. Therefore, if we may rely 
upon the experience of the past we shall! 
have £2,000,090 to find than the total 
Estimates now put before us. 


shilling a gallon. The increase of duty 
will be 6d. a gallon, and consequently 
there will be the enormous increase 
of 50 per cent. in the duty. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
sought any new form of taxation. He 
has passed by my lace, my embroidery, 
my jewels, my feathers, and my dia- 
monds. He will have none of them. He 
has descended upon one commodity 
alone, and that a commodity already 
highly taxed, and he is going to levy 
the enormous increase of 50 per cent. 
upon wine. I think that is in very 
strong comparison with his generous 
treatment of the tobacco duty. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us 
that he smokes not, neither does he 
drink. 





AN INTERRUPTION: He does drink! 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Oh! he dows 
drink. Then his generosity is great, for 
he has extended the benefits of lighter 
taxation to the tobacco which he does 
not smoke, but he has levied a 
heavier duty upon wine which he does 
drink. Now, Sir, I come to what, 


lafter all, is the most imvortant point 


of the Budget, and that is the attitude 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer «vith 
regard to the paying-off of the Debt. 1! 
do not think there is any growing im- 
patience of debt in the constituencies. 


| The people of the country do not, I fear, 


mind how much they owe, but they do 


|mind how much they pay. Consequently, 


*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or EX- 


CHEQUER indicated dissent. 


THE 


I think the right honourable Gentleman 
has shown the wisdom of the serpent in 


|choosine the line of least resistance, and 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am glad 
to see that shake of the head. I take 
it that the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
is going to reform his ways this year: 
that he is going to forbid this year what | 
he has allowed in previous years—the 
importation by the Departments of) 
Supplementary Estimates—and _ that 
we shall have very much _ fewer 
Supplementary Estimates during the 
present year than we have had during 
the last four years. Now, Sir, one word 
about the proposed increase of taxation. 
As to the increase of the wine duty, so 
far as I can make out, the major part of 
that duty will represent an increase of 
no less than 50 per cent. on light wines, 
because the major part of it applies to 








jadvantage to 


jit. [Ironical cheers. ] 
i bers of the Committee who make those 


lin deferring the further reduction of the 


Debt in order to avoid adding anything 
to the burden of taxation. I have heard 
to-meght, and I have often heard before, 
the argument adduced, that it is an 
the country to have a 

I cannot comprehend 
Are those Mem- 


National Debt. 


weak cheers aware that we have to pay 
£25,000,000 a year extra taxation 
that we should not have to pay if 
we had no National Debt? Do they for- 
vet that but for the existence of the 
National Debt we could get rid of most. 
if not all, of our Customs duties, and 
other duties to boot? It is absurd to 
say that it is an advantage to us to 
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have a National Debt. And then we 
have had the old argument that if we 
had no National Debt we should have 
no good investments. Why, Sir, it is 
rot the business of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to find good investments for 
the public. Anybody can do that. There 


are already any amount, not only of 
good investments, but of bad, in- 
different, and speculative. Investments 


fer all tastes will never be wanted in 
this country, and investments at all rates 
of interest. It is not the business of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal 
with the question of investments; his 
business is to work the finances of the 
country on the most economical and 
sound principles possible. Well, Sir, he 
stops the payment of £2,000,000 of the 
permanent Sinking Fund. The Secre- 
tary of State for India previously stated, 
however, that no interference would be 
made with the arrangements for the 


liquidation of the Debt. 
HonovraBLe Memsers: Oh! 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Did he not 
say that? Well, will any honourable 
Gentleman tell me what he did say? If 
not, I shall adhere to my own words 


Str H. FOWLER: He said he wou'd 
not suspend the Sinking Fund. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am much 
obliged to the right honourable Gentle- 
man for furnishing me with the words. 
“Not suspend the Sinking Fund”? 
Well, Sir, it is not suspended in its en- 
tirety, but it is in part. That is the 
difference. The Secretary of State for 
India, no doubt, derived his information 
from the Cabinet, and I think it is 
quite conceivable that upon this question 
the Cabinet subsequently changed its 
mind. It seems to me, moreover, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
changed his own mind during the pro- 
gress of the Debate. When I heard at 
the beginning of his speech the glowing 
eulogium be made of the benefits of 
the Sinking Fund, I said to myself, 
“Well, we are safe; he is not going to 
touch the Sinking Fund”; but he con- 
verted himself in the course of his 
speech, and in the end he told us in the 
most surprising manner that he was 
going to raid the Fund. That very 
much surprised me, because I remember 


Mr. Gibson Bovwles. 
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reading a speech which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer delivered in the vir- 
tuous and budding youth of his Chan- 
cellorship. In April 1896 he said—— 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: It has been quoted already 
to-night. You need not read it again. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But it is 
such a valuable and so convincing a 
speech that it will bear quotation, not 
once but many times. This is what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 


“We have paid off in 39 years £190,000,000 
of Debt—{Cheers.}—and £100,000,000 of that 
has been paid off in the last 13 years. [Cheers.] 
Some may think that our efforts have been 


wasted—{an honourable Member: Hear, 
hear!}—and that we should have done 
better if we had allowed the money to 


fructify, as it is said, in the pocket of 
the taxpayer. That is not my _ view. 
[Cheers.] By this self-denying course the Parlia- 
ment and the people of this country have raised 
up a reserve fund which, if the time of need 
should come when this country should again 
have to fight for its life, would enable us, with- 
out imposing a single extra penny of taxation, 
to raise a couple of hundred millions for the 
defence of the country, and, without imposing, 
either, an atom more debt upon the people of 
that day than our predecessors bore without 
murmur in 1857—{Cheers. ]}—and that is a thing 
which, I think, this country may be proud of.” 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: That is exactly what we 


are now. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: At any rate 
we shall in future be less proud by 
£2,000,000 a year. Then the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman goes or to say— 


“Tt is a source of incalculable strength to 
this countrv. and, although it may sometimes 
be necessary, even in time of peace, as it was 
necessary in 1885, when I was last respousible 
for the finances of the country, to postpone 
temporarily the operation of the Sinking Fund, 
yet I trust that Parliament will never perma- 
nently depart from the wise and prudent policy 
in this matter which it has hitherto pursued.” 


That is exactly what the right honour- 
able Gentleman now proposes to do. 
This is a permanent departure. It is 
a permanent alteration of the new Sink- 
ing Fund. This is the very thing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in 
mind in 1896 when, not foreseeing these 
contingencies, he said he trusted that 
Parliament would “never permanently 
depart from that wise and prudent 
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1081 
policy.” He permanently departs from 
the wise and prudent policy to the ex- 
tent of £2,000,000, and that which he 
said was a source of incalculable strength 
will now be incalculable minus two. 
But not only has the right honourable 
Gentleman stopped £2,000,000 of the 
permanent charge for the Debt under the 
new Sinking Fund, but he has been 
stopping money from the old Sinking 
Fund every year since he came into 
office. £10,000,000 at least of the sur- 
plus that he has had since 1895 he has 
diverted from their legitimate destina- 


Ways and 


tion, which was the reduction of the 
Debt, to other purposes. Of course 
this was done with the _ consent 


of Parliament. It is not so _ diffi- 
cult, however, to obtain the consent of 
Parliament when you have a majority 
of 140 as it is when you only have a 
majority of 13 or 14, as was the case 
with the last Government on more than 
one occasion. Well, Sir, the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman says that he takis 
this step “ as a precaution.” , Yes, he takes 
the precaution by taking the money. 
He says also that you may cverdo the 
Sinking Fund. That is one of his fears. 
So he proceeds to underdo it. Well, 
Sir, really this conduct, compared with 
his speech, seems to me most extraordi- 
nary. I do not know how the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may view his 
utterances of 1896, but to me it seems 
as though he were absolutely eating his 
own words. The right honourable 
Gentleman reminds me of Ugolino, 
who ate his own children in order 
to preserve to them a father. Il 
now see the noble Lord the Secretary 
for India has fortunately returned 
to his place; and I am sure the 
Committee will be intevested to know 
what were the real words he used when 
in a recent speech he declared that there 
would be no suspension of the Sinking 
Fund this year by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
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THs SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: If the honourable Gentleman 


wants to know what I said I will tell 
hin. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I do want 
to know. 
Top SECRETARY or STATE ror 


INDIA: I attended a gathering of the 
municipal corporations, and, after 
dinner, there were a large number of 
toasts. One of the toasts associated 
with Her Majesty’s Government was 
proposed by Sir John Hibbert, a very 
well known old Member of Parliament. 
In the speech made by that gentleman 
he gave the Government some excellent 
advice, and, in speaking of the expendi- 
ture in the course of the year, he sug- 
gested that the Government should not 
suspend the payment of the National 
Debt. Those were the exact words 
which Sir John used, and, taking up 
those words, I, in reply, said that, with- 
out revealing any secrets in connection 
with the Budget, I could assure him 
that the Government had no intention 
of suspending payment of the National 
Debt, and that I was pretty sure that, 
high as Consols then stood, the day after 
the statement of the Chancellor ef the 
Exchequer they would stand equally 
high. I was accurately reported in all 
the newspapers except one, which at- 
tributed to me, not the words “ suspen- 
sion of Debt,” but “the suspension 
of repayment of Debt,” which alters the 
sense. I was not aware of it at the 
time, but the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin made 
reference to this. statement in a speech 
outside. I then sent for the reports, 
and I found that in one newspaper I had 





been misreported. I would gladly have 
corrected the misstatement, but I did 
not deem it advisable to do so in view 
of the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and I was obliged to 
allow the misconception to run its 
course until the discussion took place 
on the Budget. 





INDIA (Lord Gzoren Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): Certainly, I said nothing 
of the kind. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Never men- 
tioned the Sinking Fund? 
VOL. LXIX. 





[FourtH Szrus. | 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: After the 
extremely clear and most succinct state- 
meut of the right honourable Gentle- 
man, I gather that what he did say was 
that the Government would not suspend 
the payment of the National Debt; but 
they have now done so to the extent of 
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£2,000,000 a year. That being so, I 
can only congratulate the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon the perfection with 
which his Budget secret was kept, 
even from the noble Lord _ the 
Secretary for India. With regard 
to the wine and the stamp duty, 
I have no particular complaint to 
make, but I am grieved at the most un- 
expected determination of the right hon- 
curable Gentleman to put his hand on 
the Sinking Fund, provided for the 
liquidation of the National Debt, estab- 
lished as a permanent institution by one 
of his former colleagues, respected by 
successive Governments in circum- 
stances of great difficulty and trial up 
to this day, and in its character rightly 
described, both by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
mouth and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself, as a war chest reserve 
of great value to this country. I deeply 
regret that under present circumstances, 
in time of no stress and with a rising 
revenue, the right honourable Gentleman 
has held it necessary to lay his hand upon 
this reserve fund. It seems to me to 
be a timid policy, and therefore a policy 
unworthy of himself—a dangerous policy, 
and an improper policy, which ought 
not to be adopted or sanctioned by this 
House. 


*Sirr C. DILKE: My honourable 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn 
in the very happy speech he has just 
delivered made a point which, perhaps, 
was not so acceptable to Members on this 
side of the House as it may be to 
honourable Gentlemen opposite, when he 
suggested that the great mass of the 
voters of this country do not contribute 
their fair share to the National Revenue 
at the present time. We, on the other 
hand, not only believe they do, but we 
also think that these duties fall too 
heavily, rather than too lightly, upon 
the voters. I did not, however, rise to 
discuss the speeches which have been 
delivered. For that we shall have other 
opportunities. I only wish to say a few 
words upon the resolution now actually 
before the Committee, and I do so in 
the conviction that the Committee is 
hardly aware of the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances which the passing of this 
Resolution to-night will produce. My 
right honourable Friends the Members 


Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
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for Liskeard and Wolverhampton, and 
one other Member, have spoken very 
strongly upon the question of these 
duties, and the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what course he was going to take with 
regard to the Colonial contribution to- 
wards the wine duties. The Member 
for Sheffield, in his speech, has given 
notice of his intention to move the 
exemption of Colonial wines from the 
payment of this added duty. I do not 
think, however, he is likely to succeed 
in carrying that. We must face the 
facts as they will be brought about by 
the passing of this Resolution. We may 
vote against it, and it may be carried 
with an approach to unanimity, but 
for myself I shall, if a Division is 


pressed, vote against it, because 

I am_ convinced that, after its 

passage, nothing that can be said 
Do oe 


here will have the slightest effect in 
regard to its ultimately becoming law. 
This Resolution means an enormous 
increase in the duty on light wines, and 
the increased duty will press on the trade 
of France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Austria, South Australia, and Victoria, 
and in some degree of the United States 
of America. The pressure upon the South 
Australian and Victorian trade will be 
very great indeed. The Committee, 
perhaps, is hardly aware of the immense 
and increasing proportion which the 
export of wine, in the case of Victoria 
and South Australia, bears to the total 
trade. It is a very rapidly increasing 
trade indeed. What has been the posi- 
tion of this country with regard to wine 
duties hitherto? We have almost always 
either reduced them or held out to the 
countries with which we have been in 
negotiation a prospect that they will be 
reduced. The increase in the duty upon 
sparkling wine, which was imposed some 
years ago, was one which hit only one 
town, for practically the whole of that 
wine comes from a single district. The 
increased importance of the wine trade 
has always been fostered by this House 
by the lightening of the duties upon the 
cheapest kinds, as compared with the 
strongest kinds. We have always refused 
to admit that we were bargaining with 
regard to our duties, but, in practice, 
every one must feel we have constantly 
offered to other countries a reduction 
of these wine duties by proposing to 
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raise the scale from 28 degrees, at which 
it formerly stood, to 32 or 33 degrees, 
so as to admit more freely the 
wines of Italy and Australia and the 
lighter wines from Spain and Portugal. 
Will the Committee consider for a 
moment what is the gravity of the step 
we are asked to take to-night? It is 
not the case, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seems to think, that the 
countries fix on their duties as against 
our trade. Most of the countries have 
two columns in their tarifi—the most- 
favoured-nation treatment and the least 
favourable treatment to be accorded to 
the goods of other countries. In most 
cases there is power to take certain 
classes of goods from the latter column 
and to put them into the first, and they 
can give any country the most-favoured- 
nation treatment for all their goods, or 
they can apply it to only a certain class 
of goods. At this moment we receive 
the most-favoured-nation treatment. from 
all these countries. Surely the Com- 
mittee must be aware of the enormous 
weight of opinion in these countries in 
favour of Protection as against the trade 
of this country. There is,a continually 
constant pressure on Foreign Govern- 
ments to remove our goods from the 
first to the second column of the tariff. 
Are you going to strengthen that pres- 
sure for action which could be easily 
taken by many Powers? Are you going 
to risk having our exports put into the 
the second column of the tariff of these 
countries, by the sudden raising of the 
wine duties without any preliminary 
negotiation? It is a very grave risk 
indeed to take for a step which is of 
purely hypothetical value. At one time 
Spanish wines were refused, because 
they exceeded the alcoholic limit, and we 
refused to raise the limit of strength in 
crder to admit them. They, accordingly, 
put us in the second column of their 
tariff, and a pretty state of things was 
the result—enormous pressure being 
brought to bear upon the Government. 
And that was only the case of Spain. 
I pity the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Party to which he belongs, if 
similar action should be taken and 
similar pressure should be krought to bear 
in the case of those countries which are 
the great markets for our goods. The 
honourable Member for Sheffield cheers 
these suggestions, because he thinks their 
adoption would be an object-lesson to 
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France. But it is not France that will 
be most hit by the increaseproposed here 
to-night. There is a rapidly increasing 
.trade in light bottled wine from Ger- 
many, much of it through Holland. 
It was nearly £700,000 last year, 
and the hands of German Protec- 
tionists will undoubtedly be strengthened 
by the action we are taking. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told us that 
these wines could be easily bottled in 
this country, and that it is only about 
50 per cent. of the increase that will hit 
them, because in future the course of 
trade will be changed. It may be the 
case with regard to some classes of these 
wines, that they will not be injured by 
being bottled in this country, but it 
certainly is not the case with regard to 
all of them, for many of them would be 
vitally injured by being transported in 
casks. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will find that he has hit them a very 
heavy blow indeed by this sudden and 
enormous increase of duty. I think 
that this is a very dangerous proposal. 
I will not myself force a Division on this 
Resolution, but if any of my honourable 
Friends, feeling as I do, should insist on 
taking one, I shall vote with them, and 
I shall do so in the certainty that I am 
voting in the true interests of this 
country. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
agree very much with what fell from the 
right honourable Gentleman when he 
said that, considering the small amount 
to be raised by this additional taxation, 
it will produce an immense amount of 
friction and irritation in the wine trade, 
and I think it is a pity to incur that risk, 
I only wish to say a few words, because 
I have consistently opposed every sort 
of reduction of the system of paying off 
the National Debt. I agree most 
heartily with my honourable Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn, that the duty 
of this country is to reduce the National 
Debt as fast as it can, and in days like 
these, when the nation is unusually 
prosperous, it is a most extraordinary 
thing that we should shrink from that 
duty. I certainly cannot accept the 
doctrine that, as the Debt gets smaller, 
we should pay less. What does this 
really mean? It meats that we are 
afraid, or seem to be afraid, to ask the 
people to pay the natural cost of the 
policy we are pursuing. That policy is 
a bold and free one, and I personally 
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strongly approve it. I believe, too, that 
the country approves of it, but surely it 
is the worst possible system, if a bold, 
free, and somewhat venturesome policy 
is put forward, not to ask the people to 
pay the necessary bill. We hear people 
talk about Jingoism. If it means being 
prepared to protect our position, I do 
not mind being called a Jingo, but if it 
means that, at a time like this, we are 
afraid to put our policy clearly before 
the people and to ask them to pay the 
cost of it, I say that that is the very 
worst form of Jingoism that could be 
conceived. If we believe our policy to 
be a good one, we ought to ask the 
nation to pay for it, even though it 
involves more taxation, rather than to 
seek to defray the cost of it by reducing 
the payments off our Debt during a 
period of great prosperity. What is the 
real motive inducing Russia and the 
ether Great Powers to go into the Peace 
Congress! It is because they are feeling 
the pressure of army and navy expendi- 
ture; and I believe that the more the 
public all over Europe are brought to 
see that the present system leads to 
great expenditure the more likely they 
are to be led to favour a peaceful and 
pacific policy. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says the increase in our 
expenditure must be permanent. I cer- 
tainly think it will be so. We hear of 
pension schemes of all sorts, and of 
increases of salary in all directions, and 
nobody can suppose that our national 
expenditure is likely to decrease. There 
is, therefore, all the more reason why, 
in prosperous times like these, we 
should be careful to reduce our debts, 
so that at any period at which we are 
less prosperous we may have something 
to fall back upon in the shape of 
reduced taxation which a reduced Debt 
will involve. I am perfectly aware of 
the great difficulty in paying off the 
Debt. I had not the benefit of hearing 
the speech of my honourable Friend the 
Member for Peckham. We all know the 
difficulties are associated with Consols, 
and also that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has found not a little trouble 
through not knowing what to do with 
the money, because the price of Consols 
has gone up so high. But there is 
something else, and that is the enormous 
sum we are every year spending in the 
Post Office Savings Bank. That is a 
matter which, I think, requires careful 
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consideration. I only rose to make this 
protest. I say that while we are 
prosperous we ought to raise our voices, 
epart altogether from any Party con- 
siderations, and do our best to reduce 
this great weight of debt, so that if 
misfortune should overtake us we should 
not have this heavy burden around our 
necks, and should be in an infinitely 
better position to meet new obligations. 


*Mr. CHANNING: I wish to join in 
the protest that has been raised in 
many quarters of the House against the 
central principle of the Budget, the 
tampering with the Sinking Fund, and | 
wish to protest still more emphatically 
against the financial policy which has 
brought the Government to its present 
straits. What they were now proposing 
to do was to rob posterity, because they 
have been diligently robbing the tax- 
payer of the present ever since they came 
into power. The figures which have been 
quoted by the honourable Member for 
King’s Lynn as to the increased expendi- 
ture during the last few years are very 
remarkable. They show that the total 
increase of the expenditure of this 
country since the present Ministry 
came into power, a period of only 
four years, including the prospective 
year—has been £57,000,000 above 
the standard of expenditure of the 
preceding Government during their 
three years of office. The right honour- 
able Gentleman seems to be confident 
that now he will be able to restrain the 
powerful forces which appeal for a 
mighty expenditure for the Army and 
Navy. But apparently he has made no 
provision for supplementary expenditure, 
and I believe we shall find, before the 
close of the present financial year, that 
they have spent in these four years 
£60,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
more than was deemed to be necessary to 
be expended by their predecessors. The 
amount of realised surpluses placed at 
the disposal of the right honourable 
Gentleman in the last four years has 
They come to 
between £10,000,000 and £11,000,000 
sterling, and the whole of that, 
so far as I have been able to 
trace it, has been swept away in 
the Naval Works Act and for other 
military and naval expenditure. And 
that has been in addition to the 
enormous sums which have been placed 
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at the disposal of the Ministry owing 
to the automatic increase in the revenue 
of the country. I should like to ask 
honourable Members opposite, and the 
right honourable Gentleman opposite, 
where they would have been had it not 
been for the Budget of the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for West | 


Monmouthshire, which has placed | 
so many millions at their disposal? | 
I have taken the trouble to look 


a little into the way in which these | 


gigantic sums have been appropriated | 
in aid of special classes of the com- | 
munity. So far as I can gather, within 
the last three years there has been | 


appropriated in aid of the  land- 
lords in England, and then in| 


Scotland, and now in Ireland also, 
directly or indirectly, a sum either just | 
exceeding or just falling under | 
£7,000,000 sterling. Surely that is a| 
very grave thing for Parliament 


and the country to realise, that 
one single class of the community | 
should have had this money 


handed over to them, for I cannot admit! a year, 


that they 
thing like an extent that would justify 
such an enormous grant in aid. Again, 
a large sum—over £1,300,000—has | 
been appropriated to the 
ance of the Voluntary school system | 
of this country, and that, again, is| 
a questionable policy. What we have| 
to consider is this. We have had} 
an enormous increase in the expenditure | 
of this country, and I must compliment | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if I 
may do so, on the extreme honesty and 
fairness with which, for four years, he | 
has dealt with these vast increases of | 
expenditure. Last year he had pointed | 
out that during the past 20 years, while | 
the population had increased 19 per 

cent., and the growth of the chief heads | 
of taxation had increased only 15 to 16 | 
per cent., expenditure had increased | 
no less than 68 per cent. In 
his speech this afternoon he frankly 
recognised that the increase of expendi- 


have been suffering to any- | 
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mainten- | 
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many years, and I well remember a very 
remarkable speech made by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, in January 1887, in 
\explanation of his resignation. Lord 
Randolph said there were several points 
of difticulty which had arisen between 
| himself and the Prime Minister and other 
Members of the Cabinet, but they could 
all have been adjusted except one, and 
| that was the enormous expansion of the 
expenditure of the country upon naval 
and military matters, against which he 
felt it a paramount duty to protest, and 
to insist on, at least, a beginning in a 
| policy of retrenchment and reduction. 
The expenditure in that year was only 
| £31, 000,000 ster! ing on the Army and 
Navy, and Lord Rar idolph Churchill 
| thought it was imperative at that stage 
of the country’s history to begin a 
reduction of this enormous expenditure. 
| Now we have a Tory Ministry again in 
| power who have increased the expendi- 
j ture by leaps and bounds. The expendi- 
ture on armaments has reached the 
| gigantic sum of £47,000,000 sterling 
an increase of 50 per cent. on 
the amount against which Lord Randolph 
Churchill protested by resignation 12 
years ago, thus sacrificing a career of 
the brightest promise. The House 
and the country should wake up 
to the realities of the position, 
and recognise that the Chancellor 
of the Exche quer, instead of supinely 
saying that he cannot resist this gigan- 
tic expenditure on the Army and the 
Navy, ought to make a vigorous and de- 
termined attempt to cut the expendi- 
ture down. The enormous dubs that 
have been hinted at by my right hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, for social reform and 
social development in this country, 
and the growing claims for secondary 
education, and other urgent questions 
have been thrown aside, and this enor- 
mous sum has been voted mainly for arm- 
aments and for subventions to favoured 
classes. About £7,000,000, more or 
less, in three years have gone to the 
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lightly dealt with. He admitted that it|land, and 
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the expenditure on the| Schools during the last three or four 
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sterling, and I want the Committee to| munity? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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smaller incomes: only £100,000 has been 
given in the reduction of the income tax 
on small incomes. Then there is the 
somewhat illusory reduction of the duty 
on tobacco, which had been put at 
£1,120,000: as far as I can discover, it 
has made no difference whatever to the 
purchasers of half-ounces of tobacco. So 
that while over £8,000,000 has gone to 
help the rich, little more than this 
£100,000 has gone to the poorer classes. 
I wish also to support what was said by 
the honourable Member for Islington with 
regard to the Savings Banks, and the 
position in which they stand with re- 
gard to the investment of their money 
in Consols. There may be further 
opportunity during this Session of 
discussing this question, but I can- 
not let this opportunity slip of at 
least pressing home the point that it 
may be of very considerable ad- 
vantage to the finance of this country, 
and it may also be of very considerable 
advantage to the humble depositors in 
the Post Office Savings Banks and Trus- 
tee Savings Banks, if there could be some 
inquiry held which might result in en- 
abling the Government to authorise 
some other investmnets than Consols for 
the large sums which remain in the 
hands of the Savings Banks. What I 
have wished to do is to enter my most 
emphatic protest against the wanton 
extravagance of the Government in 
frittering away their vast resources. 
They may have been wise in not impos- 
ing some of the forms of additional taxa- 
tion that had been suggested. Personally, 
I would rather that the income tax had 
been increased than that. there should 
be any interference with the Sinking 
Fund. I believe it is a_ pro- 
test which will be echoed throughout 
the country at the next General Election, 
against the wanton extravagance of the 
past few years which has brought the 
Government to its present position. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I have listened care- 
fully to the speeches which have been 
delivered to-night, most of which have, 
generally speaking, been directed against 
the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Personally, I view the pro- 
posals of the right honourable Gentle 
man with a great deal of favour. I do 
not see what reason we have for re- 
ducing our National Debt when we are 


Mr. Channing. 
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increasing every day our National De 
fences. If we look at the capital ac- 
count of the country at the present time, 
and compare it with our position five or 
six years ago, we find that to our credit 
is standing not 10, 20, or 50, but pro- 
bably £100,000,000 of capital in the way 
of armaments, etc. And to ask the 
nation to submit to increased taxation 
at the present time because there is 4 
small deficit of £2,000,000 is to me an 
untenable proposition. What is the ad- 
vantage of decreasing our National 
Debt? I would not mind the National 
Debt being increased to £100,000,000, 
if, in the meantimp, we spent 
£200,000,000 on the defensive forces of 
the country. It is. easy to have a sur- 
plus if you do not strengthen your posi- 
tion in the same way as the Government 
has been doing lately. But to have a 
surplus at the sacrifice of the defensive 
forces of the country would be, in my 
opinion, the greatest possible folly. I 
would myself suspend the whole of the 
repayment in respect of the National 
Debt. The proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is one of the best that 
could be made in the interests of the 
tax-payers of this country. With regard 
to the stamp duty, I think that matter 
will require reconsideration. The extra 
duty of 6d. on allotment papers is 
rather disadvantageous to investors. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: I omitted to state that the 
increase from ld. to 6d. was only to be 
in the case of allotments over £5. The 
1d. will remain under £5. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: I am 
obliged to the right honourable Gentle- 
man for that explanation, but I would 
ask him to consider whether it would not 
be advisable to limit the 6d. to allot- 
ments for £100 and over, with a duty of 
3d. for £50. For small investments 
duty should be left at 1d. If promoters 
of public companies in allotting shares 
have to pay 6d. instead of 1d. they will 
be inclined to pass over small sub- 
scribers of shares. However, I am 
pleased to hear that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is willing to make an ex- 
ception with regard to allotments under 
£5. With regard to wine duties, I 
hope we may be able to get the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer more favourably 
to consider the question of the duty on 
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the less expensive wines. I disagree with 
the right honourable Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean, that this way of 
collecting our taxes will cause the 
slightest unfriendliness with foreign 
nations. I have been connected with 
foreign countries in business matters for 
some time, and I am perfectly certain 
that neither France, Germany, nor any 
other country, will take exception to the 
duty put upon wines if the duty is put 
upon every nation alike. What they 
would object to would be differential 
rates. I hope the Government will ad- 
here to their proposal with regard to the 
paying off of the National Debt, and I 
commend to all future Chancellors of 
the Exchequer the fact that it is ad- 
visable, from an economic point of view, 
that our National Debt should increase 
as long as our defensive power and our 
capital account is increased. It is far 
better that we should be in a position to 
defend ourselves than reduce our 
National Debt. 


Mr. HARWOOD (Bolton): I do 
not propose to offer any suggestions, 
but simply to say that I do not think 
the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will raise the moral reputation 
of this country, and for this reason, that 
they seem to me to set a very bad prece- 
dent, and to outrage two very good prin- 
ciples. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave a very glowing and poetic descrip- 
tion of how this country is enjoying 
prosperity such as it has never enjoyed 
before, and yet there came the sorry 
ending to his speech that we are not pre- 
pared to pay our way. To paraphrase 
a well-known song— 


“We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
but we are not prepared to find the money.” 


The two principles which the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has violated are 
these: First, that there should be set 
aside a fixed amount for the redemption 
of the National Debt; and, secondly, 
that temperance should be encouraged 
by lightening the burdens on liquors con- 
taining a small amount of alcohol and 
rather placing the burden on strong 
spirits. Speaking on behalf of those 
who do a great deal of business with 
foreign countries, I view with consider- 
able trepidation, to use no stronger 
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word, the proposals as to the wine duty. 
The honourable Member for Sheffield 
and other honourable Members seem to 
laugh and speak lightly of our trade 
with Franve and Germany, but I would 
ask the Committee to remember that 
after all two-thirds of the whole of the 
foreign trade of this country is done 
with these nations, and it would be a 
very serious step indeed if we were to 
do anything which might make them 
place our trade in a less advantageous 
position than it now occupies. I simply 
rise to make one criticism, which does 
not refer to this particular Budget or 
this particular Government; it is a 
criticism which refers to both Front 
Benches in this House. I consider that 
the statement of national account which 
is presented to us annually is drawn up 
on very bad principles of book-keeping. 
By national expenditure the people 
understand the cost of keeping the 
nation going by the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Services, but lumped in with these 
items is the cost of the Post and Tele- 
graph Services, which upon ordinary 
business principles should appear in a 
separate account, for they are repro- 
ductive Services, and the net result, be 
it loss or profit, should appear in the 
net account. We shall hear to-morrow 
about the national expenditure having 
increased to such an amount, but those 
statements will all be based upon wrong 
figures. You cannot possibly say that 
the whole cost of carrying on the Post 
Office and Telegraph Services is national 
expenditure when you’ gain a 
profit of £4,500,000 upon them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has in- 
formed me that the present arrangement 
was started by Mr. Gladstone. Of 
course, such a name must be treated 
with great respect and reverence, but 
there might have been reasons for it in 
1854, when this system was started, 
which do not hold good to-day. I am 
certain that this is a wrong system of 
book-keeping, and I will prove it by its 
effect. We have no means of comparing 
our national expenditure from year to 
year with any accuracy. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his Jubilee speech, 
compared the expenditure of this country 
in 1837 with the expenditure in 1897. 
He worked out some very charming, 
striking, and interesting figures, which 
had only one virtue, and that was that 
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they were not true. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will refer to the Budget 
Speech of 1837, he will find that that 
Budget was drawn up on a proper basis 
of book-keeping, the net account being 
brought in as an asset. Suppose, for 
example, the State was to take over the 
railways. Would it be a proper thing 
to put on the national expenditure side 
of the account the whole cost of work- 
ing the railways? If this were done, 
hundreds of millions would be added 
straight away. The thing is absurd, 
and I ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and future Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, to give us a proper state- 
ment of account, and one which the 
country can understand. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer may say that any- 
one can work out these figures for him- 
self, but we must consider those who 
have not these figures before them. I 
therefore ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with all deference, to consider 
this proposal, because, as our expendi- 
ture is increasing, we ought to be more 
careful to make it as clear as possible, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
people of this country are paying more 
and more attention to this matter than 
they have been accustomed to do in the 
past. The national expenditure ought 
to mean only the expenditure on keep- 
ing the nation going by the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Services, and when the 
nation undertakes any business the ac- 
count ought to be kept separate, and the 
net result given in the general account. 


Mr. JOHNSTONE(Sussex, Horsham) : 
I decline to believe that any 
citizen of this Empire, rich or poor, 
grudges the expenditure upon our Army 
or Navy, to which Services the increase 
is mainly due. The expenditure is not 
of our creating, and the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs justly said in 
this House that if the pace is a fast 
one it is not our setting. The guard- 
ins of national expenditure have simply 
to see that we keep pace with other 
nations in armaments and_ that 
the money is wisely spent. For 
once in my life I am not able to 
agree with the words uttered by the 
honourable Member for King’s Lynn. 
He spoke of the Budget as a timid one. 
I regard it as a Budget of courage and 
common sense, and I think that as such 
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it will commend itself to the country. 
1 cannot help thinking that the diver- 
sion of part of the Sinking Fund is an 
extremely good and sensible business, 
The honourable Member for King’s Lynn 
said it would be a very foolish thing 
for a man whose income was decreasing 
not to at the same time endeavour to 
pay off his debts. This is rather the 
case of a man taking capital money out 
of a security which is producing 5 per 
cent. and with it paying off a 3 per cent. 
mortgage, which I am sure no one would 
say was good or sensible business or a 
prudentstep totake. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has turned his back on 
economic fallacies, has looked facts 
squarely in the face, and has applied 
the Sinking Fund in a way which the 
nation will not regret in the slightest 
degree. I am very thankful that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
no alteration in the present incidence 
of the tobacco duty, though I was not 
one of those who took a favourable view 
of the remission of the tobacco duty last 
year. I do not want my tobacco any 
drier. I get it a great deal drier than 
I like it at the present time, but I 
fully recognise that, having regard to 
the disturbance which took place in the 
trade 12 months ago, it is desirable that 
another 12 months should be given in 
order to see the result of the reduction 
of the duty which was made last year. 
No increase has been made with regard 
to beer, but I consider that a consider- 
able extra burden might have been 
borne by beer. I would suggest that 
the great brewing firms and the beer- 
drinking community of this country 
should follow the examples set by some 
of our Colonial brethern, and_ testify 
their gratitude to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for letting them off by 
making a handsome contribution to the 
defences of the realm. 


*Mr. E. C. J. MORTON (Devonport): 
I do not particularly object to the pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, so far as they relate to the 
imposition of increased taxation, but I 
totally disagree with the views expressed 
by the honourable Member who has just 
sat down, and the honourable Member 
who preceded him on the other side of 
the House, with regard to the suspen- 
sion of the Sinking Fund. The argu- 
ments advanced in favour of the sus 
pension of part of the Sinking Fund 
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practically amount to this—that we are 
engaged in expenditure which is for the 
benefit of future generations, and that, 
therefore, we are not bound to pay such 
expenditure out of current income, but 
might leave a certain amount of it to 
those who come after us. Those are 
practically the arguments in favour of 
the suspension of part of the Sinking 
Fund, as I understand them. But there 
is nothing in the way of National Ex- 
penditure which we can say, with any 
degree of certainty, will benefit pos- 
terity. The material progress which has 
been going on for the last 20 years with 
increasing acceleration, and which is now 
going on at a more rapid rate than at 
any other period in the history of any 
nation in the world, makes it certain 
that we can never lay it down as a 
settled fact that any particular expendi- 
ture is for the benefit of posterity. I 
will just take one instance, which will 
perhaps make the matter more clear 
than any amount of general argument. 
I know a town on the South Coast of 
England which was supposed, in 1860, 
not to be sufficiently protected from 
foreign attack, and Lord Palmerston, 
when Prime Minister, built a certain 
number of forts round that town for 
its protection. Seven years ago those 
forts, which had been built with public 
money, were demolished, also with public 
money, because they had become obso- 
lete. For some years before they were 
demolished they were known in the dis- 
trict as “ Palmerston’s Folly.” I do not 
agree with the idea conveyed in this 
phrase, because my belief is that at the 
time these forts were constructed they 
were useful, and probably even neces- 
sary in the condition of military science 
as it then existed, but military science 
—like all other science—has _ pro- 
gressed since then, with the result that 
those forts became obsolete and had to 
be demolished. The forts were built 
not out of current expenditure, but by 
means of a debt which was incurred, and 
the argument was that it was right to 
incur that debt as these forts were for 
the protection of the nation, and would 
be for the advantage of succeeding 
generations as much as of the generation 
that built them. But, as I have said, by 
the progress of military science it turned 
out that instead of being advantageous 
they were absolutely noxious. They 
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ceeding generation, instead of benefiting 
by the expenditure from which it was 
thought they would benefit, actually had 
to undertake a further expenditure for 
the purpose of demolishing the forts. 


*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The debt has been paid 
off. 


*Mr. E. J. C. MORTON: That may 
have been the case since then, but the 
point is the debt was incurred upon the 
principle that the succeeding generation 
was going to benefit as much as the 
generation that built the forts, but the 
result turned out exactly the opposite. 
It is absolutely impossible to say that 
any expenditure in the present is for 
the benefit of succeeding generations. 
If you are going to have a sound system 
of finance you must go on the principle 
of regarding national improvements as 
belonging to this generation only. For 
that reason, therefore, it is incumbent 
upon us to pay off the debt as quickly 
as we can. It is a notorious fact that 
prosperity and adversity go in succeeding 
waves in this country, and now that we 
are in a period of prosperity we 
must look forward in the near 
future to a period of adversity, and I con- 
tend that it is the duty of the nation 
to carry out its national finance upon 
an honest basis, and to use these fat 
years to pay off the lean years which are 
in store for us. It is not honest finance 
to reduce by £2,000,000 the sum set 
aside for the redemption of the 
National Debt, when, at the time, we 
are in a state of unexampled prosperity, 
and when we cannot possibly be sure 
that any expenditure we are entering 
into will be for the benefit of any other 
generation than our own. 


*Mr. GEDGE (Walsall): I have 
never before made any observations 
upon the Budget proposals, and on that 
account perhaps the Committee will 
kindly give me their indulgence for a 
few niinutes. The honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Devonport could 
scarcely have chosen a more unfortunate 
illustration in support of his argument 
than the forts to which he referred. He 
said they were built for the benefit of ” 
one generation and had to be pulled 








were worse than useless, and the suc- 


down by another. I should like to 
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point out that the amount which was 
borrowed to build these forts was all 
repaid within the time of the existing 
generation which built them, and had 
been repaid long before the forts were 
dismantled. The whole expenditure now 
proposed that is not to be repaid during 
the year will be repaid by 1923—24 
years hence—which is during the exist- 
ence of the present generation. With 
regard to the National Debt, the real 
obligation the country is under is only 
to pay so many millions a year towards 
its redemption. It cannot be compelled 
to pay off the Debt. Surely it would 
be unwise policy to redeem at the cost 
of £112 what in a few years can be 
redeemed for £100, or to adopt the sug- 
gestion that the whole of our expenditure 
on fortifications and our Army and Navy 
should be paid out of the current 
income in order that the people of this 
country, seeing the great cost of these 
preparations, might be more careful 
to avoid war. I am sure there is no 
desire for war in any part of 
the country. We all recognise 
that peace is essential to our 
commerce and happiness, and we wage 
war with very great reluctance. I know 
no class in England with whom war is 
popular, but they approve of this large 
expenditure on our defensive forces, be- 
cause they know that such expenditure 
is the best means of averting a war, as 
experience had taught us during the past 
year. No doubt what we spend is twice 
as much as what was paid when Her 
Majesty came to the Throne, but the 
population and wealth of the Empire have 
increased much more in the meantime. 
We have a great deal more to defend 
now than we had then, and it is neces- 
sary that we should pay for that defence. 
I am sure there is no one in the country 
who grudges the expenditure. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the very 
able speech to which we have listened 
with great attention and _ pleasure, 
showed definitely that we are reducing 
the Debt at a very considerable rate, and 
I fail to see that we are outraging any 
sacred principle of finance in adopting 
the plan in regard to the Sinking Fund 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I think it would tend to a 
much better understanding of these mat- 
ters if the country were to follow the 


method adopted by aJl commercial 
bodies, and have year by year, not 
Mr. Gedge. 
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only a profit and loss account 
published, but also an annual bal- 
ance-sheet showing what the national 
prosperity consists of. In this way I 
believe a sounder and safer opinion 
would be obtained of what the real posi- 
tion of the country is. I should like 
to say how exceedingly grateful I am to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 
clear explanation of the effect of his re- 
duction in the duty upon tobacco last 
year. I contended most urgently at the 
time that the consumer would ulti- 
mately get the benefit of the 6d., and I 
confess I was shaken in that view when, 
not long ago, on visiting my consti- 
tuency, it was commonly stated that the 
consumer did not benefit in any way, 
and had to pay just as much for his 
tobacco. I think, however, that the 
right honourable Gentleman hes shown 
the fallacy of that contention, and has 
explained that though the tobacco was 
not in some cases cheaper it was drier, 
and that though the price has not de- 
creased it would have risen if he had not 
reduced the tax to the extent he did. The 
right honourable Gentleman proposes to 
increase companies’ capital duty, and 
he told us he thought one of the effects 
of this increase would be to put difficul- 
ties in the way which might stop the 
creation of some of the bogus companies 
which are now formed for the purpose 
of bleeding the public. I hope it will 
have that effect, but I think the increase 
of the duty from £1 to £2 10s. per 
£1,000 will tend to decrease the amount 
of nominal capital, and the result will 
be that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be disappointed as to the amount 
which he will receive as the outcome of 
this increase in the duty. I would sug- 
gest that there can be no reason for the 
present distinction between companies 
whose liability is limited and other 
companies, such as railway and dock 
companies, which have their own Acts 
of Parliament. If you charge £1 or 
£2 10s. for every £1,000 on the capital 
of the one, I do not see why it should 
not be charged on the capital of 
the other. Railway companies should 
pay as well as joint stock companies. 
Despite these very slight criticisms 
which I have ventured to make, I 
heartily approve of the Budget of the 
right honourable Gentleman as a whole, 
and with regard to his proposal about 
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the wine duty, the effect will be 
that light wines, which are now imn- 
ported in bottles from Germany, will be 
imported in the wood, and the bottling 
will be done in this country, to the ad- 
vantage of British manufacturers and 
British labour. Moreover, wine up to 
now has been less taxed in proportion 
than spirits and beer. For this reason 
I heartily approve of the Budget, and 
sincerely hope that it will be carried by 
the usual majority. 


Mr. MARTIN (Worcester, Droit- 
wich): I hope that before the Debate 
is quite concluded the right honourable 
Gentleman will adopt the suggestion 
that some inquiry should be made into 
the incidence of the Stamp Duty. I 
think that some of the recent legisla- 
tion on the subject of that duty has cer- 
tainly sent away business from London 
and England generally, and the small 
increases which have been made have 
resulted not in gain, but in loss of busi- 
ness. The matter is a very technical 
one, and one which will require a great 
deal of thought and discrimination, but 
it is certainly a matter worthy of in- 
quiry. I regret that the Sinking Fund 
has been interfered with. We are 
always glad in one way to see the in- 
terest reduced on the Debt, but it is 
of far more importance to see that the 
Debt itself should be reduced, in case of 
accidents. 1 fully sympathise with what 
the right honourable Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean said with 
regard to the importation of the German 
light wines, and I regret that any diffi- 
culty is to‘be plaeed in the way of the 
importation of those wines. They come 
down the Rhine to Rotterdam, and are 
exported with very little trouble and ex- 
pense, and I think their introduction 
into this country was a decided step in 
the cause of temperance, which I hope 
the increase in the duty will not destroy. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: We have had perhaps a wider 
Debate than usual on Budget night. It 
has ranged over many subjects—from the 
mode of keeping our national accounts— 
and I still think Mr. Gladstone was a 
better authority than the honourable 
Member who has criticised them—to the 
condition of the Savings Bank. I shall 
not endeavour to follow the speakers on 
all these topics. I shall confine myself 
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to the actual proposals in the Budget. 
Of course, we must all expect a great 
deal of grumbling when we have to raise 
money ; and I am not surprised that my 
proposals have met with criticism. But 
the proposal to alter the terminable an- 
nuities and reduce the fixed debt charge 
has been unanimously opposed on the 
other side of the House; and I thought 
that the opposition was tinged with 
a little disappointment that some taxa- 
tion had not been proposed instead, 
which might have been possibly more 
unpopular in the country. But I did 
not observe that any one of the honour- 
ble Members on either side of the House 
who objected to my proposals suggested 
the particular form of taxation which he 
would like substituted for the diminution 
of the fixed Debt charge. Sir, it is all 
very well for my honourable Friend who 
has just sat down to say that he does 
not like this policy—that he objects to 
any interference with the stamp duties 
and does not like an increase in the 
wine duty—but he has to pay the bill. 
He has voted for the expenditure, and 
he must pay the bill. I would apply 
the same answer to other honourable 
Members on both sides of the House 
who are in the same position with regard 
to the expenditure which has_ been 
incurred. Sir, I will not attempt 
again to enter upon the question of 
terminable annuities or the fixed debt 
charge, as both the right honourable 
Member for Wolverhampton and the 
right honourable Member for West 
Monmouth felt that it would be far 
better that the Treasury Minute should 
be in the hands of honourable Members, 
and that my ‘proposals and arguments 
should be fairly considered by the aid 
of that Minute, before we enter into 
regular discussion of the proposals. 
But I demur most strongly to 
the mode in which my proposals were 
described by the right honourable Mem- 
ber for West Monmouth. He said that 
I had adopted a disastrous policy ; that 
I was ceasing to pay off the Debt; that 
I was repudiating the obligations of the 
country ; and that the provision for the 
redemption of the Debt had come to 
an end. Well, Sir, all these statements 
are absolutely inaccurate. An honour- 
able Member below the Gangway added 
that the country was not paying its way. 
Sir, the country is paying its way com- 
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pletely ; and, more than that, it is pay- 
ing off the obligations of our forefathers. 
If my proposals are adopted by the Com- 
mittee, it wil] continue to pay off those 
obligations at a greater proportionate 
rate than they have been paid off in 
past years, even when the right honour- 
able Member for West Monmouth was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. For even 
in this year nearly £6,000,000 will be 
devoted to the redemption of the Debt ; 
and I can remember perfectly well—I 
think it was in 1886—when the right 
honourable Gentleman, finding himself 
in rather a tight place for his Budget, 
and having a difficulty in proposing in- 
creased taxation, temporarily suspended 
one of the Sinking Funds in order to 
provide himself with a sufficient surplus ; 
and he defended his action on the ground 
that £6,000,000 were quite enough to 
devote to the redemption of the Debt in 
one year. Another criticism has been 
made from the other side by the honour- 
able Member for Leicester, who com- 
plained bitterly that there was no re- 
duction in the taxation of the poor. 
Last year I thought I had proposed a 
reduction of taxation in a matter 
which specially affected the poor! 
I understand that honourable Members 
opposite, including the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, are in favour of a reduction of in- 
direct taxation. I chose an object for 
that reduction which on every fiscal 
ground was a proper object for it, and 
it was the tobacco largely consumed by 
the poor. I was supported by many 
speakers on the other side on that very 
ground. Nothing I can say will alter 
the views on that matter of the hon- 
ourable Member for Leicester and the 
honourable Member for Devonport, but 
will they propose that the tobacco duty 
shall be increased instead of the fixed 
debt charge being reduced? I know 
very well they will make no such sug- 
gestion to the House. I know very well 
that, although they may criticise my 
proposal, although they may say I do 
nothing for the poor man, yet it only 
means that from a Party point of view 
they are bound to find fault with me; 
and if the tobacco duty had been re- 
duced by a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on their own side he would have had 
no more hearty supporters than them- 
selves. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Sm H. FOWLER: If the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman will facilitate the 
working of the forms of the House so 
that we can raise that issue, I will un- 
dertake to raise it. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Several honourable Members 
have criticised, though not entirely un- 
favourably, my proposal to increase the 
stamp duties. I can only say that I 
shall be happy to consider any repre- 
sentations that are made to me as to 
any particular feature of the proposals 
which I have suggested to the House. I 
have no wish to interfere with the trans- 
actions of the Money Market. I believe 
that the honourable Baronet opposite 
(Sir S. Montagu) is as well acquainted 
with this particular subject of the deal- 
ings in foreign bonds and stocks as any 
man in or out of the House, and he 
expressed the opinion most strongly that 
in the proposal I have made there was 
nothing that would interfere with the 
market transactions in these documents. 
With regard to the other stamp duties, 
very little objection has been taken to the 
increase in the companies’ capital duty. 
I attach importance to that increase. I 
believe it is a very good proposal. But 
I am quite willing to consider whether 
that proposal may not be worded in 
such a way as possibly to catch a little 
more than it catches now, and, if that 
be so, I shall be very thankful for the 
suggestion. Now, I come to the last 
proposal—to increase the wine duties. 
I have no sympathy whatever with the 
objection raised by the right honourable 
baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean. He and / are old antagonists upon 
this question. I have always believed 
that we in this country have attached 
far too great importance to the threats of 
foreign countries as to what they would 
do to our commerce and trade if we 
take action in regard to our own revenue 
which to us seems expedient. I think, if 
anyone ‘goes carefully into the condition 
of the trade between any of the great 
wine-growing countries and ourelves at 
this time, he will see that in their own 
interest it) would be impossible for them to 
take such measures as the right hon- 
ourable Baronet suggested. The great 
bulk of our exports, for example, to 
France are of raw material which she 
wants—coal and such like, which she 
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would be very careful not to prohibit 
entering into her ports. I think the 
time has gone by when the bogey of what 
a foreign country may or may not do if 
we choose to take such action as seems 
best calculated to promote our own in- 
terests in regard to our own tariff ought 
materially to affect us. Something has 
been said in regard to the wine trade 
of our own Colonies. The wine trade of 
our Colonies with this country is very 
small when compared with our total 
imports of wine. 


*Sm C. DILKE: It 


creasing. 


is rapidly in- 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: Not at present. Here I have 
the figures for the last three years. I 
find the total number of gallons of wine 
imported from all our Colonies during 
last year was only 745,000 gallons, out 
of more than 18,000,000 gallons im- 
ported into this country, and the total 
value of the import was about £125,000, 
and that these figures are practically the 
same for each of the last three years. 


Therefore, that is not the greatly- 
increasing trade which the _ right 


honourable Baronet imagines. I hope 
the Committee will not only pass this 
Wine Duty Resolution to-night, but that 
the House will also carry it into law. It 
will not be, as it stands, a heavy tax on 
the light wines. Something has been 
said about the effect of the duty on the 
light wines that come from Germany or 
France. Why, the increased duty is about 
a penny a bottle. Is that a tax which 
would really so increase the price as to 
make a material difference to the con- 
sumption. I must say I have not heard 
anything which induces me to think that 
the proposal is in any way a mistake, 
but of course I shall expect to 
receive representations from those 
who are not only interested in, 
but well acquainted with, the  sub- 
ject, and I shall be prepared, as Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer always are pre- 
pared, to consider fairly any representa- 
tions they may make to me as to any 
particular hardship that may be inflicted 
on any particular class of wine. I hope 
that the Committee may now be willing 
to pass the Wine Resolution, which it is 
essential should be carried to-night, in 
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order that the new duty may be levied, 
and also the Stamp Resolution, which 
I should desire also to see carried this 
evening. The Tea and Income Tax Re- 
solutions will be reserved for Thursday, 
when there will be, of course, an oppor- 
tunity for general Debate, which always 
takes place on the second night of the 
discussion on the Budget. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


1. Resolved, That in lieu of the duties of 
Customs now payable on Wine imported 
into Great Britain or Ireland, there shall 
be charged, levied, and paid the duties 
following (that is to say) :— 

£2 a & 
Wine (other than still Wine 
imported in bottle) not ex- 
ceeding 30 degrees of proof 

spirit, the gallon ... sees 10 
Exceeding 30 but not exceed- 

ing 42. degrees of proof 

spirit, the gallon ... ~<. Oe 
And for every degree, or part 

of a degree, beyond the 

highest above charged, an 

additional duty, the gallon 0 0 3 
Sparkling Wine imported in 

bottle, an additional duty, 

the gallon ... ae > ‘OY 2g 
Still Wine imported in bottle, 

the gallon ... . sie 


0 3 0 


In this Resolution the word “ Wine” 
includes lees of Wine. The word “ de- 
gree” includes no fraction of the next 
higher degree.—/(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Sramp Duttgs. 


2. Resolved, That there shall be 
charged on all Foreign and Colonial 
marketable securities transferable by de- 
livery which are not at present charge- 
able with stamp duty, and which are 
negotiated in the United Kingdom after 
a date to be fixed by Parliament, a stamp 
duty of sixpence for every ten pounds, 
and also for any fractional part of ten 
pounds, of the money thereby secured. 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


3. Resolved, That the stamp duty on 
share warrants issued under the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act, 1867, 
shall extend to any instruments to 
bearer issued by or on behalf of any 
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company or body of persons formed or 
established in the United Kingdom and 
having the like effect as such share 
warrants, and the stamp duty charged 
on stock certificates to bearer as defined 
by the Stamp Act, 1891, shall extend 
to any instrument to bearer issued by 
or on behalf of a company or body of 
persons formed or established in the 
United Kingdom, having the like effect 
as such a stock certificate to bearer.— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


4. Resolved, That there shall be 
charged on any instrument issued by or 
on behalf of a company or body of per- 
sons formed or established out of the 
United Kingdom by means of the 
livery of which any share or stock of 
such a company or body of persons is 
transferred, assigned, or negotiated or 
purported to be transferred, assigned, or 
negotiated in the United Kingdom 
after a date to be fixed by Parliament, 
a stamp duty of sixpence for every ten 
pounds, and also for any fractional part 
of ten pounds, of the nominal value of 
the share or stock to which the instru- 
ment relates—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Army (Annual) 


5. Resolved, That the stamp duty on 
marketable securities transferable by 
delivery and on share warrants or stock 
certificates to bearer shall be extended 
to securities and instruments respec- 
tively where the delivery of the security 
or the delivery of the instrument is 
treated as a sufficient transfer, whether 
it constitutes a legal transfer or not.— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


6. Resolved, That five shillings shall 
be substituted for two shillings as the 
ad valorem stamp duty on statements of 
the nominal] capital or authorised in- 
crease of capital of any corporation or 
company.—({Mr. Chancellor of the Er- 
chequer. 


7. Resolved, That where a_ local 
authority or company formed or estab- 
lished in the United Kingdom, issue any 
loan capital, a statement shal] be made 
of the nominal amount proposed to be 
issued, and that statement shall be 


charged with an ad valorem stamp duty 
of two shillings and sixpence for every 
one hundred pounds or any fraction of 
one hundred pounds.—_(Mr. Chancellor 


{ COMMONS} 








Bill. 


8. Resolved, That there shall be 
charged on any letter of allotment, and 
on any letter of renunciation, including 
any document having the like effect as 
a letter of allotment or a letter of re 
nunciation— 


(i.) Where the nominal amount 
allotted, or to which the letter of 
renunciation relates, is less than 
five pounds, a stamp duty of one 
penny ; and 


(ii.) In any other case a stamp duty 
of sixpence— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


GENERAL. 


9. Resolved, That it is expedient to 
amend the Law relating to the Customs, 
the Inland Revenue, and the National 
Debt.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Erz- 
chequer.) 


Resolutions to be reported this day; 
Committee to sit again this day. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


Clauses 1, 2, and 3 agreed to without 
discussion. 


Cuavuse 4. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In page 3, line 13, to leave out the words 
‘in section 91 and.’”—/ Mr. Caldwell.) 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.): The 
power at present vested in the Secretary 
of State for War to determine the parish 
to which a soldier discharged in respect 
of lunacy should be chargeable is pro- 
posed by the Bill to be transferred to 
any officer who may be deputed for that 
particular purpose. Obviously, the power 
which it is proposed to be transferred is 
not a power which it is possible to depute 
to a subordinate officer. It has nothing 
whatever to do with any question of 
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military discipline, and the question of 
domicile is entirely a civil question, in-| 
formation in respect of which can only 
be obtained through civil sources, and 
the Secretary of State for War should 
be retained in the clause. The liability 
of the parish to which a lunatic soldier 
should be chargeable is of a most exten- 
sive character, as it would involve the 
maintenance of that soldier during the 
remainder of his life should he remain 
a lunatic. The term “ officer” which it 
is proposed to put in this Bill is a most 
comprehensive one. It is said in the 
Memorandum that the object of the 
Amendment of the Army Act contained 
in the clause to which I am referring 
is to enable the Secretary of State 
for War to depute to General 
Officers commanding districts the power 
of the Secretary of State to make 
orders for the transfer to workhouses 
and lunatic asylums of lunatic soldiers 
and their wives and families. But the 
Bill would enable this power to be de- 
puted to any officer whom the Secretary 
of State may select. I move to omit 
these particular words from the clause, 
but as I have a number of other Amend- 
ments to propose on this clause, I appeal 
to the Leader of the House to postpone 
discussion on this Bill until some future 
occasion. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: As we did not commence the 
discussion of this Bill until a compara- 
tively late hour, I admit that there is 
some argument in favour of choosing 
some other night, if possible. I under- 
stand from my honourable Friend that 
this Bill must pass, if the law is to be 
obeyed, by Thursday. On Monday, I 
believe, there is to be a Debate on an 
Education Question, which comes on 
after 12 o’clock, and I am afraid it 
may be of a lengthy character. I never 


like to commit the House to sit unduly 
late on Tuesdays, and therefore there 
only remains to-morrow. I am reluctant 
to put down Bills on Fridays, because if 
thev are taken before 12 o’clock it inter- 
feres with the sanctity of the Friday 
rule. 


Perhaps the same objection does 
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not apply to Bills which can be taken 
after 12 o'clock. If it is understood that 
the honourable Gentleman will assist us 
to pass the Bill to-morrow I shall be glad 
to put it off until then. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I quite recognise 
that the Bill has to pass, and I merely 
want to bring the points out. I will 
agree to the adjournment until to-morrow 
if to-morrow is the only suitable time. 


Tue FIRST 
SURY: 


LORD or tHe TREA- 


I am afraid it is. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield): Do I understand that 
the Bill will be put down as the first 
Government Order to-morrow? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The only Government Order 
after Supply. 


Progress reported. 


BUSINESS DEFERRED. 
FARNLEY TYAS MARRIAGES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[H.L.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SOLICITORS BILL [H.L.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH (CHANNEL ISLANDS) 
BILL [H.L.] 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
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SCHOOL BOARD CONFERENCES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL [H.L.] 

Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


Business 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 


SUNDAY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this 
day. 
PARLIAMENTARY DEPOSITS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER LAW AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


CHEAP TRAINS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 


MEROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
(GOVERNMENT) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


{COMMONS} 
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COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 

[9th March] further adjourned til! Mon- 


day next. 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CATHOLIC DISABILITIES RE- 
MOVAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from Thurs- 


day 27th April till Wednesday 10th May. 


ROMAN 


CROWN CASES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Monday 24th April. 


LONDON WATER (PURCHASE) BILL. 
(By Order.) Second Reading deferred 
till Thursday, 27th April. 


LONDON WATER (FINANCE) BILL. 
(By Order.) Second Reading deferred 
till Thursday, 27th April. 


House adjourned at forty minutes 
after Twelve of the clock. 
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1113 Private Bill 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Friday, 14th April 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. . 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





TENTERDEN RAILWAY BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY BILL 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


VALE OF GLAMORGAN RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY). 

Petition, and Bill ordered to be 
Lrought in by Mr. Cohen and Mr. James 
Stewart. 


SOUTH EASTERN AND LONDON, CHAT- 
HAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES BILL. 

Ordered, that Mr. Kearley be dis- 
charged from the Select Committee on 
the South Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Companies Bill. 


Ordered, that Mr. Cawley be added to 
the Committee—(Mr. Causton.) 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 
tion do appoint a Committee, not ex- 
ceeding Nine Members, to whom shall be 
committed all Private Bills promoted by 
municipal and other local authorities, by 
which it is proposed to create powers re- 
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lating to Police and Sanitary Regula- 
tions which deviate from, or are in ex- 
tension of, or are repugnant to, the 
general law. 


Business. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum of 
the Committee. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee in their Report, under 
Standing Orders 150 and"173a, to state 
their reasons for granting any powers in 
conflict. with, deviation from, or excess of 
the general law. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee not to insert in any Bill 
referred to-them any provision which is 
already in force in the district to which 
the Bill applies under any public Act, 
or which might be put in force by adopt- 
ing the provisions of any adoptive Act. 


Ordered, That in the case of Bills re- 
ported from the Committee, Three clear 
days shall intervene between the date 
when the Report of the Committee is cir- 
culated with the Votes and the considera- 
tion of the Bill—/Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(SWANSEA) BILL (LORDS). 


Read a second time, and committed. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee ; 


1. “That, in the case of the East London 
Water Bill, Petition of the ‘Lea Conservancy 
Board’ for dispensing with Standing Order 129 
in the case of their Petition against the Bill, 
peg Standing Order ought to be dispensed 
with.’ 
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2. “That, in the case of the Leicester Cor- 
poration Water Bill, Petition of ‘ William 
Jackson and Thomas Hughes Jackson’ for dis- 
pensing with Standing Order 129 in the case of 
their Petition against the Bill, the said Stand- 
ing Order ought to be dispensed with.” 

3. “That, in the case of the Derby Corpora- 
tion Water Bill, Petition of ‘ William Jackson 
and Thomas Hughes Jackson’ for dispensing 
with Standing Order 129 in the case of their 
Petition against the Bill, the said Standing 
Order ought to be dispensed with.” 


4. “That, in the case of the London and 
North Western Railway (Additional Powers) 
Bill, Petition for additional Provision, the 
Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with: 
—That the partjes be permitted to introduce 
their additional Provision, if the Committee on 
the Bill think fit.” 


5. “That, in the case of the Lowestoft 
Promenade Pier Petition, the Standing Orders 
ought to be dispensed with :—That the parties 
be permitted to proceed with their Bill.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


LOWESTOFT PROMENADE PIER BILL. 


Reports (this day) from the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders read. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Clough and Mr. Alfred Lyttleton. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP G). 

Sir James Kitson reported from the 
Committee on Group G of Private Bills, 
That the parties promoting the High- 
land Water Power Bill had stated that 
the evidence of David Brand, Sheriff of 
Ayrshire, 13, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, 
William MHosack, Land Valuator, 33, 
Comely Bank, Edinburgh, and Finlay 
Crerar, Gamekeeper, Fascally, Pitlochry, 
Perthshire, was essential to their case ; 
and it having been proved that their 
attendance could not be procured with- 
out the intervention of the House, he 
had been instructed to move that the 
said David Brand, William Hosack, and 
Finlay Crerar do attend the said Com- 
mittee upon Wednesday next, at half- 
past Eleven of the clock. 


Ordered, That David Brand, William 
Hosack, and Finlay Crerar do attend 
the Committee on Group G of Private 
Bills upon Wednesday next, at half-past 
Eleven of the clock. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY BILL. 

Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


Absence. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel; That they had 
appointed Mr. John Edward Ellis to act 
as Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee for the consideration of Bills 
relating to Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping, and Manu- 
factures. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Mr. Halsey reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection; That they had dis- 
charged the following Members from 
the Standing Committee on Trade (in- 
cluding Agriculture and Fishing), Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures: Mr. Collery, 
Major Jameson, and Mr. Samuel Young ; 
and had appointed in substitution: Mr. 
Michael Austin, Captain Donelan, and 
Mr. Power. 


Mr. Halsey further reported from the 
Committee ; That they had added to 
the Standing Committee on Trade (in- 
cluding Agriculture and Fishing), Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures, the following 
Fifteen Members in respect of the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Bill: Sir Charles 
Cameron, Mr. Victor Cavendish, Sir 
Walter Foster, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Hob- 
house, Mr. Heywood Johnstone, Mr. 
Brynmor Jones, Mr. Kearley, Mr. Kil- 
bride, Mr. Grant Lawson, Sir John Leng, 
Mr. Evan Llewellyn, Mr. Lopes, Mr. 
Nicol, and Mr. John Redmond. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
To Mr. Robert Cox, for six weeks, on 
account of ill-health—(Sir William 
Walrond.) 
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PETITIONS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Petition from Leslie, against; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 


Petition from Huddersfield, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) ABO- 
LITION BILL. 
Petition from Glasgow, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 
Petition from Barnsley, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


HARROW WEALD COMMON SCHEME. 


Petition from Wealdstone, against 
confirmation ; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Egham ; 
—Leominister ;—and Castle Donington ; 
to lie upon the Table 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Petitions for alteration ;—From Ham- 
mersmith ;—St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensing- 
ton ;—and, Wandsworth ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


Petition from Bermondsey, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 


LAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Bridgeton ; 
—Glasgow ;—Lossiemouth ; — Glasgow 
and Ayr; — Avoch ; — Strathpeffer ;— 
Aberdeen ;—Sittingbourne ; — Girvan ; 
Paisley ; — Strathgryffe; — and, John- 
stone ; to lie upon the Table. 
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MIDWIVES BILL. 


Petition of the Midwives Society, 
against ; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From London (three) ;—Leicester ;—~ 
and Clayton le Moors; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from St. Fillans, in favour; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Petition from Bath, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


? 
RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Petition from St. Mary Abbott’s, Ken- 
sington, against; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

“Petitions in favour ;—-From Ashton in 
Makerfield; St. Helen’s; Portisham ; 
Lower Clapton; Burton; E. Graham 
Ingham (Bishop) ; Southampton ; Shank- 
house; Wallsend; Beal; Thropton; 
Rosehill; Craster; East Hollywell ; 
Choppington ; Chillingham ; Allen 
Heads; Hexham; Broomhill; Long 
Horsley ; Prudoe on Tyne; Low Gate ; 
Gateshead; Berwick on Tweed; New- 
eastle upon Tyne (two); Belford (two) ; 
West Sleekburn; Newbrough; Bam- 
burgh; Christon Bank; Newton on the 
Moor; Tynemouth; Chathill; Ponte- 
land; Seghill; Rothbury ; Wocler; Bel- 
say; Haltwhistle; North Sunderland ; 
Edlington; Alnwick (five); Henshaw ; 
Newsham ; Widdrington ; New Delaval ; 
Seaton Sluice; Throckley; and, Mor» 
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SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) QUESTIONS. 
BILL. 
_ Petition from St. Mary Abbott's, Ktn- THE EXPLOSION ON ELMS. 
sington, for alteration; to lie upon the “TERRIBLE.” 
_ Sm E. GOURLEY (Sunderland): 


TEINDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Leslie, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 


Petition from Bridport, for repeal ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (PROMOTION IN TELE- 
GRAPH AND POSTAL BRANCHES). 
Return (presented 10th April) to be 

printed. (No. 92.) 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL). 
Copy  presented,—of Report No. 
258 (British New Guinea, Annual Re- 
port for 1897-8) (by Command) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 
2224 (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


COAL TABLES. 


Copy ordered, “ of Statement showing 
the Production and Consumption of Coal 
and the Number of Persons employed in 
Coal Production, in the principal 
Countries of the world, in each year 
from 1883 to 1897, as far as the par- 
ticulars can be stated; together with a 
Statement showing the Production of, 
and Trade in, Petroleum in the United 
States and in the Russian Empire for a 
series of years (in continuation of Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 126, of Session 
1898).”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
#118.) 





I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if his attention has been 
called to the evidence given at the 
coroner’s inquest on the accident to the 
boilers of the “ Terrible,” by Mr. Harold 
Morley, in which he stated that he be- 
lieved that all the burst tubes were 
welded, but that all the others were 
drawn on the solid; whether, prior to 
the accident, the Admiralty were aware 
that it is almost impossible to manu- 
facture welded tubes perfect ; and, will 
he state whether any other vessels, and 
which, are fitted wholly with welded, or 
a mixture of welded, and solid drawn 
weldless steel tubes? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The depo- 
sitions taken at the coroner’s inquest 
do not show Mr. Harold Morley to have 
made the statement attributed to him 
in the honourable Member’s Question. 
The Admiralty are aware that welded 
tubes are not as efficient as solid-drawn 
tubes, and consequently all ships built 
since the ‘ Powerful” have been fitted 
with the latter, which were not avail- 
able before that time. The only vessels 
other than the “Terrible” fitted with 
water-tube boilers having welded tubes 
are the ‘“Sharpshooter” and “ Power- 
ful.” : 


Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): Is the 
right honourable Gentleman aware that 
solid-drawn tubes fitted in water-tube 
boilers burst equally as readily as 
welded tubes? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: That is a scientific question, 
but the Admiralty consider that solid- 
drawn tubes are better than welded 
tubes. 


Sm E. GOURLEY: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, before completing Her Majesty 
the Queen’s new yacht (now under con- 
struction at Pembroke Dockyard) with 
Belleville boilers, it is intended to hold 
further inquiry regarding the desira- 
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bility of doing so, owing to the recent 
accident to this type of boiler on board 
the “ Terrible ”? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The answer to the honourable 
Member’s Question is “No.” The oc- 
currence of an isolated accident invol- 
ving loss of life, although very deplor- 
able, is not a sufficient cause for any 
change of policy as regards boilers. 


Mr. FISON (York, W.R., Doncaster) : 
On behalf of the honourable Member 
for West Belfast, I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he can 
now state the precise nature and extent 
of the recent accident on board H.M.S. 
“Terrible”; ani whether any public 
inquiry, by court martial or otherwise, 
will be held for the purpose of investi- 
gating the whole of the circumstances 
attending the explosion? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The House will pardon me if I 
answer this Question at some length. 
The main facts of the recent accident 
on board H.M.S. “ Terrible” have been 
made public by the evidence given at 
the coroner’s inquest, whose verdict and 
rider were published in the Press. The 
causes of the accident have been care- 
fully investigated since by the Inspector 
of Machinery of the Reserve, the Chief 
Engineer of Portsmouth Dockyard, and 
the Admiralty Chemist, who are making 
a thorough examination of the whole ot 
the boilers, and have now made a pre- 
liminary report giving the result of 
their examination. It is necessarily of 
a very technical character. The main 
facts are that seven tubes in all have 
split open, or been burnt through and 
fractured.. These tubes are contained 
one in each of five boilers, i.e., Nos. 17, 
47, 4, 23, 44, and two in one element of 
a sixth boiler—No. 6. Two tubes, those 
in Nos. 17 and 47, have split open for 
a considerable length in the weld on the 
upper side. The one in No. 17 was in 
the third row from the bottom of its 
element, and it was the escape of steam 
from this tube, together with.the fur- 
nace gases through the fire door, which 
had unfortunately been opened, which 
caused the fatal accident. None of the 
other cases which occurred when the 
doors were closed caused any injury to 
the men, as the steam and gases eacaped 
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up the funnel. The non-return valves 
on the circulating system of this boiler, 
No. 17, are much worn, and while the 
damaged element is ‘fairly clean, it is 
considered from the deposit of sulphates 
and oxides in the. adjacent elements, 
that some obstruction to, or defect in 
circulation, or both, caused the tube to 
fail from over-heating. In the case of 
the tube in No. 47, which was in the 
bottom row, the upper tubes in its ele- 
ment were found choked with salt, and 
the tube burst from overheating caused 
chiefly by this obstruction. The other 
five tubes in boilers 4, 23, 44, and 6 
were all fractured slightly or fractured 
and burnt through on the under side, 
and were all in the bottom rows of their 
elements except the second tube in No. 
6, which was in the row next above that 
of the other defective tube. In the case 
of two elements in boilers 4 and 6 con- 
taining three of these five defective 
tubes, it has been found that the upper 
tubes of each element have become 
choked with salt, thus probably causing 
these three tubes to be over-heated by 
obstruction. In the remaining two cases, 
23 and 44, the tubes of the boilers are 
comparatively clear of salt deposits, but 
in these and all the cases quoted above, 
there has been considerable corrosion, 
especially of the separating plates in the 
steam collectors; and accretions of iron 
oxides, sea salts, and other impurities 
have been found in various parts of the 
boilers. The non-return valves and 
their fittings for ensuring circulation 
have also been much worn. Subject to 
further investigation, the defects are 
thought to be generally attributable to 
obstruction of circulation by sea salts, 
and by accretions of foreign matters, 
and in some cases these causes may have 
been aggravated by failure of circulation 
or of water supply, all resulting in over- 
heating. In all cases the chief con- 
tributing cause has been the free use of 
sea water, and its leakage through the 
auxiliary feed sea suction sand con- 
densers, and steps have been taken to 
prevent this in future, in all ships with 
these boilers. It is not intended to 
hold any further public inquiry. 


Mr. ALLAN: Arising out of that 
Answer, may I ask the right honourable 
Gentleman if the boilers of the 
“Terrible” are to be renewed ? 
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_ Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: All the boilers are being 
examined, and any tubes that are found 
bent or damaged will be renewed. It is 
one of the advantages of the water-tube 
boilers that in case of accident the re- 
newal can easily take place by the sub- 
stitution of fresh tubes, whereas in the 
old cylindrical boilers the whole ship 
had frequently to be taken to pieces in 
order to repair them. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
May I ask how it is that sea 
water was used in these boilers, and 
whether it is not understood that it is 
one of the advantages of water-tube 
boilers that sea water could not pre- 
judicially affect them? 


Tne FIRST LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY: No, Sir; I think it has 
always been admitted that sea water 
would affect these boilers as it would 
affect any other boiler. The admission 
of sea water is partly through leakage 
and partly through the use of sea water. 
A circular has been issued to the Fleet 
which will, we hope, check the use of 
sea water in the future. 


CoLoNEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): Is it not the case that the 
Yarrow water-tube boilers were specially 
tested with sea water without bad effects? 


Tae FIRST LORD or ne AD- 
MIRALTY: That may be so. I did not 
say that all water-tube boilers would 
suffer in this way. It is certainly clear 
that sea water ought to be excluded 
from all boilers so far as it can be done. 
That is now accepted as an axiom. The 
House must excuse me if I make any 
slight error in replying to Questions put 
in this way. 


H.M.S. “NIOBE.” 

Mr. FISON: On behalf of the honour- 
able Member for West Belfast, I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, since completing her 60-hours 
trials, H.M.S “ Niobe” has had another 
breakdown; and, if so, what was the 
nature of the accident; whether he can 
state what is the total number of. break- 
downs which have occurred on this ship 
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since delivery by the contractors; and 
whether, in view of the public interest 
in the experiments made by the Ad- 
miralty with water-tube boilers of 
various types, he will furnish a complete 
‘history of such of Her Majesty’s ships as 
have been fitted with the Belleville or 
other water-tube boilers, giving an ac- 
count of their trials, of all accidents or 
failures occurring in connection with their 
boilers or machinery, a statement as to 
their coal consumption, and the reports 
of the engineers in charge with regard to 
their performances? 


THe FIRST LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY: The “Niobe” passed 
through her contractors’ trials satisfac- 
torily and carried out the usual three- 
hours full speed trial on commissioning 
with satisfactory results. She was then 
ordered to carry out a 30-hours’ trial at 
7,000 h.p. and a 60-hours’ tria] at 10,000 
h.p. before joining the Channel Squadron. 
After the 30-hours’ trial the port high 
pressure cylinder cover was found to be 
leaking, and ‘the springs of the high pres- 
sure piston were found to be broken. 
A difficulty was also experienced in start- 
ing the engines under certain conditions. 
This latter defect was made the subject 
of investigation, after which it was de- 
cided to fit larger starting valves and 
pipes to the engines. This was done, and 
after trial the results were reported as 
satisfactory. After starting for the 60- 
hours’ trial at 10,000 h.p. the other high 
pressure cylinder cover was found to be 
Icaking, and the joint had to be re-made. 
Later, the port foremost low pressure 
piston rod was allowed to get hot, and 
consequently bent so that the trial had 
to be abandoned. When these defects 
had been remedied the 60-hours’ trial 
at 10,000 h.p. was carried out with 
satisfactory results, and the ship was 
sent to join the Channel Squadron after 
three leaky tubes in condensers and a 
few bent boiler tubes were straightened. 
It will be observed that the defects, al- 
though numerous, were of a very ordin- 
ary character, and that they were mainly 
ecnnected with the machinery, not the 
boilers. With regard to the latter part 
of the Question, the Admiralty will 
furnish a statement giving the principal 
results of the recent official steam trials 
of H.M. ships, with the indicated horse- 
power, weight of machinery and boilers, 
coal consumption, and other particulars, 
but they cannot undertake to give the 
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complete and elaborate history of. ships 
fitted with water-tube boilers asked for. 
There are at least 11 different kinds of 
water-tube boilers under trial in the Ser- 
vice, each possessing numerous special 
features, whose value can only be deter- 
mined by experience. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be unfair and mis- 
leading to publish a bare account of 
accidents and failures without a full dis- 
cussion of their causes, how far those 
causes were preventible, and of all the 
compensating advantages. To do this 
would not only involve more labour than 
can be spared by Admiralty officers in 
the performance of the arduous duties 
pressing upon them, but it would com- 
pel them to express decided opinions on 
many points on which, at this stage, it 
is very desirable that they should main- 
tain open minds. 


Mr. ALLAN: Is it not the fact 
that the accident on the “ Niobe” was 
due to the priming of the boilers? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rus AD- 
MIRALTY: I must ask the honourable 
Member to give me notice. I have 
given all the information supplied to me. 


POST OFFICE DUTIES. 


Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, if he is aware that the 
recommendation of Lord Tweedmouth’s 
Committee, in the matter of long and 
short duties, is being contravened in the 
newspaper section of the General Post 
Office, and that, whereas the Tweed- 
mouth Report recommends that no con- 
tinuous long duty should extend to more 
than 10 hours on one day followed by a 
duty on the succeeding day not exceed- 
ing six hours, sorters in this section are 
employed on regular duties of 18 hours 
and 21 hours respectively, within 48 
hours; and if he is prepared to have 
these duties altered in accordance with 
the recommendation referred to? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
My right honourable Friend the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury has asked 
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me to reply on his behalf. The honour- 
able Member has not given a complete 
quotation of the recommendation to 
which he refers, for it proceeds to say— 
“That if it should be necessary in any 
particular case that the long duty should 
exceed 10 hours, or the total duty within 
48 hours should exceed 16 hours, such 
excess should be treated as overtime.” 
This proviso has been duly observed in 
the case of the men in question. 


to Persia. 


GOVERNMENT PETROLEUM BILL. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, Egre- 
mont): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if he can now state when the Government 
Bill dealing with the Report of the 
Select Committee on Petroleum will be 
introduced ; and if he can further state 
whether sufficient time will be given to 
enable the Bill to become law during 
this Session of Parliament? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. J. 
Co.tuines, Birmingham, Bordesley): No, 
Sir ; I have nothing to add to the answer 
which I gave the honoutable Member 
shortly before Easter. 


RUSSIAN RAILWAY TO PERSIA. 

Mr. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any information has 
reached the Foreign Office with regard 
to the railway which the Russian Govern- 
ment has authorised a Russian syndicate 
to construct from Alexandropol, in 
Russian territory, to Julfa, on the 
frontier of North Persia; whether 
his line is to be continued via 
Tabriz, Teheran, and Ispahan_ to 
the Persian Gulf; whether the Russian 
Government has promised a subvention 
for the line as far as Tabriz; and 
whether, in virtue of that subvention, 
the Russian Government will acquire any 
rights with regard to the railway in Per- 
sian territory ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonn 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): Her 
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Majesty's Government understands that 
a railway has been authorised on Rus- 
sian territory, but they have no know- 
ledge of any subvention being given,: or 
of any arrangements being made to ex- 
tend the line as suggested. 


Amalgamated Post 


TRANSVAAL TROUBLES. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he has yet received the official 
report of the trial of Stephanus Bart 
Jones, a policeman, who was indicted 
for culpable homicide, having on 18th 
December killed Thomas Jackson Edgar 
by firing a revolver at him, whereby he 
sustained injuries of which he subse- 
quently died; whether he has yet re- 
ceived official confirmation of the ac- 
count that the jury disagreed, and were 
locked up all night during the adjourn- 
ment of the court ; and that, on finding 
Jones not guilty on the following Satur- 
day morning, the judge said he entirely 
concurred in the finding of the jury, and 
trusted that the police of the Transvaal 
Republic would act in a similar manner 
on similar occasions in future; and 
whether he proposes to take any action 
with a view to ensuring reasonable 
security for the lives of British subjects 
temporarily resident in the Transvaal? 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLUNIES (Mr. J. CHampBeriarn, 
Birmingham, W.):-. I have received 
from the High Commissioner a news- 
paper report of the trial of the police- 
man Jones on the charge of culpable 
homicide in killing Thomas Jackson 
Edgar. I have no reason to doubt 
the correctness of the report that the 
jury at first disagreed and were locked 
up all night ; that the next morning they 
found a verdict of “ Not guilty”; and 
that the judge expressed his concurrence 
in the verdict; he is reported to have 
added that he -hoped that the police 
under difficult circumstances would al- 
ways know how to do their duty. I 
am considering the question. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE: May I ask the 
right honourable Gentleman whether he 
will use his best endeavours to obtain 
some compensation for the widow of 
Mr. Edgar? 


{COMMONS } 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: I cannot add anything to 
my previous answer. 


Mr.. DUNCOMBE: I beg to give 
notice that I shall call attention to the 
matter on the Estimates. 


RATHFARNHAM POLICE. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the Rathfarn- 
ham police, since their sitting-room has 
been used as a lock-up for prisoners, 
have to take their meals in their dor- 
mitory, and are still compelled to pay 
a weekly rent for their apartments; and 
whether, for sanitary reasons, it is the 
intention of the authorities to provide 
suitable accommodation in the Rath- 
farnham barracks? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to rue 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Greranp Baxrour, Leeds, Central): 
For the reasons which have already 
been explained to the honourable Mem- 
ber, the men stationed in this barrack 
have been allowed to take their meals 
in a room other than the sitting, or 
day room, but having regard to the 
number of men usually sleeping in the 
barrack, and the extent of the accom- 
modation, such other room need not, I 
am informed, be necessarily used as a 
dormitory. The deduction of Is. a week 
from the pay of the men for barrack 
accommodation is a statutory deduction 
made at Rathfarnham, as_ elsewhere. 
The Constabulary authorities are pre- 
pared to take a suitable house for a 
barrack, if one offers. The existing bar- 
rack is held monthly, and as the owner 
will not give a lease no improvements 
can be made. 


AMALGAMATED POST OFFICE CLERKS. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster-General, will he 
explain why clerks employed in the 
small amalgamated post offices in re- 
ceipt of 34s., 36s., 38s. and 44% per 
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week have no chance for further in- 
creasing their salary, whilst their 
brother officers in the larger towns are 
in receipt of 52s., 54s, and 56s. per 
week ; will the Postmaster-Genéral con- 
sider some method to increase the wages 
of the class employed at these small 
offices, considering the similar nature of 
the work performed; will he explain 
why these clerks, when transferred to 
larger offices, are entered on the bottom 
of the list, and stand below all the 
junior officers, no matter what esta- 
blished service they might have per- 
formed in the smaller office; and will 
he give instructions that these clerks, 
who now have to make four and five 
attendances in one day extending over 
15 hours, should not make more than 
two or three attendances in one day 
extending ever 11 hours? 


Sm J. GORST (for Mr. Hannury) : 
Sorting clerks and telegraphists em- 
ployed in the small amalgamated post 
offices have the chance of obtaining im- 
proved pay in three ways, namely— 
(1) By promotion to superior posts ar 
their own offices; (2) by the removal 
of their cffices to a higher class on 
growth of business; and (3) by trans- 
fer to larger offices. The difference in 
the maximum wages is held to be 
justified by the difference in the quality 
of the duties to be done; and it is in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
Lord Tweedmouth’s Committee, which 
gave the matter special consideration. 
The Postmaster-General is not prepared 
to reopen the question. It is a stand- 
ing rule of the Service that officers 
transferred to other offices should enter 
at the bottom of the list. The officers 
already there could not justly be de- 
prived of their seniority. The Post- 
master-General will be glad to receive 
specific information as to the cases 
which the honourable Member has in 
view in the latter part of his Question. 
He is not aware that a large number 
of officers have to make four or five 
attendances in one day extending over 
15 hours. 


{14 Aprin 1899 } 
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POSTMEN’S DUTIES IN THE E.C. D.O. 


Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, if it is possi- 
ble to abolish the split duties of the E.C. 
postnren, and to substitute an eight 
hours’ continuous duty; has any at- 
tempt been made to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Tweedmouth 
Committee in regard to split duties ; 
can he explain why, in the recent re- 
vision of the 10th section, postmen’s 
duties, the principle of allowing nine 
hours’ unbroken rest in 24 has not been 
put in practice; and whether, in calcu- 
lating postmen’s hours of duty, any 
time allowance is made for travelling 
to and from the office in the case of 
split duties? 


Grievances. 


Sm J. GORST (for Mr. Hansuryr): 
The nature of a postman’s work is such 
as to render, with very rare exceptions, 
a continuous duty impossible. The re- 
commendations of the Tweedmouth 
Committee in regard to split duties 
were that they should be abolished 
where practicable, and that, where not 
practicable the officer performing split 
duties should enjoy during each 24 hours 
nine clear unbroken hours at his owr 
home. In the recent revision of the 
10th section E.C. Postmen’s Duties, ar- 
rangements have been made for allowing 
the men 10 clear hours off duty at night, 
except on one night of the week (Friday), 
when the interval has to be curtailed 
to 9} hours, owing to thé necessities of 
the service on Saturday morning. In 
calculating postmen’s hours of duty, no: 
time allowance is made for travelling 
to and from the office. 


GATESHEAD POSTMEN’S GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster-General, if he 
can explain the reason for the delay in 
paying the claim of the Gateshead post- 
men for »vertime worked last Christ- 
mas? 


Sir J. GORST (for Mr. Hansvry) : 
There does not appear to have been 
any delay in paying the Gateshead post- 
men for extra duty at Christmas. The 
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payment for Christmas Day and Bank 
Holiday was made on 30th December. 
As to the overtime on 23rd and 24th 
December, the claim was considered to 


Foreign Sugar 


be excessive, and was not paid. But| 


after investigation, a reduced payment, 
which appeared to be fair, was ap- 
proved, and the money was paid on 
6th January. 


TRINIDAD AND BRITISH GUIANA 
SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that the Govern- 
ments of Trinidad and British Guiana 
bear part of the costs of supplying 
cheap labour to the sugar planters in 
‘these Colonies ; and whether this virtual 
bounty on the production of sugar will 
bring Trinidad and Demerara within the 
scope of the new Indian countervailing 
duties? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The part cost of repatria- 
tion borne by West Indian Colonies is 
not a bounty, and does not cheapen the 
cost of labour below its natural level. 
The Indian Government impose, for 
humanitarian purposes, a liability on 
the Colonies to provide at the close of 
the contract, means for the return of the 
coolie to India, if he wishes to go back 
to his native land; and the Colonial 
Government bear a portion of this arti- 
ficial enhancement of the cost of pro- 
viding labour. 


THE STEAMSHIP “AFGHAN PRINCE.” 

Mr. M‘GHEE (Louth, §.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state whether the Prince Line 
steamship “ Afghan Prince” is a British 
registered vessel; whether he can state 
the total number of her crew, includ- 
ing all ratings, carried on her voyage 
commencing on the 6th December 1898 ; 
how many of the navigating officers 
were foreigners, and what were their 
respective nationalities; and how many 
foreigners were carried on this vessel, 
and what were their respective nation- 


{COMMONS} 
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alities; and whether he can state the 
rate of wages paid to the able seamen 
and firemen? 


Bounties. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircure, Croydon) : 
Yes, Sir, the “Afghan Prince” is a 
British vessel registered at the port of 
Newcastle. I am informed that the 
total number of her crew for the voyage 
commencing at Antwerp on the 6th 
December last was 36, but two of the 
men were engaged in London on the 
13th December. Of the four navigating 
officers, one was Danish, one Norwegian, 
one German, and one British. I am in- 
formed that they all hold Board of 
Trade masters’ certificates. In addition 
to the three foreign officers, 26 of the 
erew were foreigners, namely :—Five 
Belgians, five Germans, three Danes, 
three Austrians, three Norwegians, three 
Swedes, one Turk, one Greek, one Finn, 
and one Swiss. The birthplace of one 
member is given ag St. Vincent, as his 
name is John McKenzie he is presumed 
to be British. The wages paid to the 
able seamen was £3 per month, and to 
the firemen £3 10s. per month. I think 
it only right to add that 34 of the 36 
members of the crew were engaged at a 
foreign port, namely, Antwerp. 


FOREIGN SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Sm W. LAWSON = (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I bee to ask the 
Secretary of State for India what are 
the amounts of the export bounties on 
sugar paid by Germany and France re- 
spectively ; and what are the amounts 
respectively of German and French sugar 
imported into India? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: In France the direct bounties 
on exported sugar amount to about 
24.2 francs per ton of ordinary raw 
sugar, 27.7 francs per ton of superior 
raw sugar or inferior refined sugar, and 
31.1 francs per ton of superior refined 
sugar. In Germany there are bounties 
of about 25 marks per ton of raw sugar, 
35.5 marks per ton of candy or loaf 
sugar, and 30 marks per ton of other 
refined sugars. Besides these there are 
in France indirect bounties, the amount 
of which I am not at present in a posi- 





tion to give with absolute accuracy. 
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The imports of sugar into India during 
the year 1897-8 were, from France, 1,200 
tons, and from Germany 60,150 tons 
respectively. 


BRITISH REFINED SUGAR EXPORTS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that a large 
part of the sugar refined in Great Britain 
comes from Germany, and enjoys the 
advantage of the German bounty . of 
ls. 3d. a hundredweight ; and whether 
the new Indian countervailing duty will 
apply to such British refined sugar, if it 
is exported from this country to India? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I am aware that a certain pro- 
portion of the sugar refined in this 
country is bounty-fed sugar. The total 
amount of sugar exported from the 
United Kingdom to India during the 
past four years does not on the average 
exceed 900 tons a year, and I am not 
at present aware if any portion of this 
small export consists of refined sugar 
which previous to that process came from 
bounty-fed countries. There is a general 
clause in the new Act which imposes 
countervailing duties on any bounty-fed 
article, but I could not say off-hand if 
it would apply te such sugar. 


GERMAN TRADE WITH INDIA. 

Sir E. GOURLEY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India 
what are the latest figures in his pos- 
session showing the exports of Indian 
goods to Germany and the imports of 
German goods into India? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The trade between Germany 
and India, according to the returns for 
the year ending March 1898, was valued 
thus:—Indian exports to Germany, 
Rx.7,195,286; Indian imports from 
Germany, Rx.2,434,519. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
RULES AND ORDERS. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to ask 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


tenant of Ireland whether -he will consent 
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to have al] the Orders in Council, Rules 
and Orders of the Local Government 
Board, and Rules of Court issued in pur- 
suance of the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, in their latest form, issued in one 
volume and circulated as a Parliamentary 
Paper} 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am pre- 
pared to lay the Orders and Rules referred 
to cn the Table of the House as soon as 
all the Orders and Rules have been 
issued. If this is already the case, and 
on this point I am making inquiry, they 
shall be laid without delay. I must, 
however, reserve for consideration the 
question whether the Rules of Court 
should be issued in the same Paper with 
the rest. 


Castlebar Meeting. 


IRISH POLICE AT CASTLEBAR 
MEETING. ~ 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, in a police charge at a 
meeting held in Castlebar on 2nd April, 
of the 18 police engaged five were armed 
with rifles, and the rest with batons ; that 
the people so attacked were simply 
taking part in a meeting goi up for the 
purpose of carrying out the enactments 
of the Local Government (Ireland) Act ; 
and that a poor boy had his head and 
ear cut open by a blow of a baton and 
is now in hospital, and whether he is en- 
titled to any compensation for such in- 
jury ; and, if so, from whom ; whether he 
is aware that neither women nor children 
were spared by the police in this charge ; 
by whose orders were the police ordered 
to use their batons and rifles and 
charge the crowd; and was the person 
so ordering within his right in doing so ; 
and, if not, will his conduct be brought 
before the proper authorities ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This Ques- 
tion appears to be founded on an article 
recently contributed to the “ Daily 
Chronicle” by a person describing him- 
self as the special commissioner of that 
paper. The reports which I have re- 
ceived in reference to what took place 
on the occasion, as well as the accounts 
given by other newspaper reporters’ who 
were present, are altogether inconsistent 
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with this gentleman’s description of the 
procedings. There were 17 police, under 
the command of a district inspector, on 
duty at the meeting referred to. Twelve 
of these men were armed with batons, and 
the remaining five men were armed with 
rifles, but these Jatter took no part what- 
ever in the charge: The meeting was 
an election meeting, and the supporters 
of the two candidates, both of whom 
were Nationalists, were present in con- 
siderable numbers and were about evenly 
divided. As soon as the speakers at- 
tempted to address the meeting a scene 
of great disorder took place, and a large 
number of persons, estimated at some 
300, became engaged in a fierce hand to 
hand encounter. It was at this stage of 
the proceedings that the police were 
ordered by the district inspector to 
draw their batons. This course was 
necessary for the purpose of dispersing 
the rioters, and of restoring the peace, 
and the district inspector in ordering a 
charge in the circumstances acted in the 
discharge of his duty. No injuries were 
inflicted by police on women. One boy 
received a slight cut on the head, and 
even assuming that the injury in this case 
was inflicted by a blow from a baton and 
not from one of the sticks which were 
freely used by the crowd, the boy would 
have no claim for compensation from the 
police. It is not a fact that the boy is 
in hospital ; he has been at his work, as 
usual, every day since the occurrence. I 
may mention that when it was attempted 
to commence the meeting, and the fight- 
ing began, one of the speakers present 
on behalf of the United Irish League 
candidate appealed to the district inspec- 
tor to interfere, alleging that “ murder 
would take place.” 


HEALTH OF NATIVE TROOPS IN THE 
SOUDAN. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can now 
supply the information as to the state 
of health of the native troops in the 
Soudan, and of the mortality and invalid- 
ing which has taken place amongst them 
since the capture of Khartoum; and 
whether he would obtain from the 
Egyptian Government, for the informa- 
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tion of this House, the number of 
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European and Egyptian prisoners re- 
leased by that victory, and their various 
nationalities ? 


Railway Schemes. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Lord Cromer has 
reported in dispatch dated the 26th of 
March that 363 cases of death among the 
troops from all cayses had occurred 
since the taking of Omdurman, chiefly 
from malarial fever and dysentery. On 
the 28th of March he telegraphed the 
following details respecting the cerebro- 
spinal fever:—-Among the troops, 126 
cases, 54 deaths; among wives and 
families of native troops, eight cases, 
eight deaths; among Dervish prisoners 
at Khartoum, 13 cases, 2 deaths; 
among civilians in hospital, eight cages, 
six deaths. Forty deaths had occurred 
among civilians in Omdurman. The 
epidemic was reported to be diminishing. 
I will inquire whether the information 
mentioned in the second paragraph of 
the question can be obtained. 


CARRIAGE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE. 

Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): I beg to ask Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer if he can devise 
any means, by a grant or guarantee of 
money out of the public funds, by which 
the railway freight on agricultural pro- 
duce sent to our great markets can be 
lessened so as to enable the agriculturists 
to compete on better terms with agri- 
cultural produce imported from foreign 
countries ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bsacu, Bristol, 
W.): No, Sir. 


MR. RHODES’ RAILWAY SCHEMES. 

Mr. BAYLEY: I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if the Govern- 
ment have taken into consideration the 
guarantee of any portion of the railway 
proposed by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to connect 
the Cape to Cairo or for any other pro- 
posed new railway in Africa? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The subject has been under 
consideration. A fresh proposal has 
been very recently sent to the Treasury, 
but I have not yet seen it. 
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Sunday | 
SAMOA. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give the House 
any information as to recent events in 
Samoa, and as to proposals for a 
settlement of the Samoan difficulty? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The information 
which has reached the Foreign Office 
confirms the statements in the 
Press that fighting has been going on 
between the rival parties in Samoa, and 
that the British and American autho- 
rities have found it necessary to inter- 
fere for the restoration of order. Ar- 
rangements have been made between the 
British, United States, and German 
Governments to send Commissioners with 
full powers to act for the restoration of 
order, and to report the steps necessary 
for the future Government of the islands. 
The Commissioners will leave for Samoa 
as early as possible. 
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Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to ask 
the right honourable Gentleman whether 
it is true, as reported, that a German 
subject has been arrested by a British 
officer and placed in custody on board a 
British ship; and whether the officer 
was authorised in that action by Her 
Majesty’s Government? 


[No reply.] 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I ask whether the Commissioners sent 
out are to be new Commissioners, 
and whether the fighting is still going 


on? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I have no further 


information. 


RITUAL DISPUTES. 


Mr. C. M‘ARTHUR (Liverpool, 
Exchange): I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney-General whether he is aware that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has inti- 
mated that at the forthcoming hearing 
of Ritual cases at Lambeth the Arch- 
bishops will decide questions referred to 
them independently of the decisions of 
the Privy Council; and whether there 
is any obligation devolving upon the 
Archbishops in the exercise of an autho: 
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rity which is derived from the rubrical 
directions of the Book of Common 
Prayer to respect the judgments of the 
Final Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical 
matters? 


Newspapers. 


Tuz ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster (Isle of Wight): I am not 
aware of any such intention as that sug- 
gested in the first paragraph. I have 
no reason to doubt that in any decision 
which may be arrived at, due regard will 
be given to the previous decisions bear- 
ing upon the point. 


THE DEAN OF ARCHES. 

Mr. C. M‘ARTHUR: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General whether Sir Arthur 
Charles has been appointed Dean of 
Arches by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Official Principal by the Archbishop 
of York, in the room of Lord Penzance ; 
and whether, seeing that the above 
offices were, -by the provisions of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874, 
united in the office of the judge consti- 
tuted under that Act, the appointments 
would be valid while the vacancy in the 
office of judge remains unfilled? 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL : My at- 
tention has not been drawn to the an- 
nouncement to which the honourable 
Member refers. I believe, however, that 
it is contemplated to appoint Sir Arthur 
Charles to the vacant office of Dean of 
Arches. The appointment would, in my 
opinion, be perfectly valid; but I am 
authorised to state that there is no in- 
tention of allowing the office of judge 
under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 1874, to remain unfilled. 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, in view 
of the large increase of Sunday labour 
upon others than those immediately 
benefited consequent on the publication 
and distribution of seven days a week 
newspapers in this country, the Govern- 
ment will give facilities for the passing 
of a Bill to discourage seven days a 
week labour, and ensure one day per 
week rest to the working classes ;if the 
Government will also consider the pro- 
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priety of issuing regulations to check 
the hawking and crying of newspapers 
in the streets on Sunday, which cannot 
but increase if the present practice is to 
be allowed to continue; and, if he is 
aware that the newsagents, the class 
most affected by the new: departure, 
number upwards of 13,000 in this 
country, and that the hardship of the 
extra work falls most heavily upon the 
poorer of these and on their employees, 
who are least able to defend themselves? 


Eart PERCY (Kensington, S.):I bey 
at the same time to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, in view of the 
practice recently adopted by the man- 
agers of certain daily papers of issuing 
Sunday numbers in addition to those 
printed on the other days of the week, 
and in view of the extension of this 
practice which will probably follow upon 
this innovation, thus entailing a seven 
days’ labour upon large numbers of the 
working classes, the Government will 
take steps either to put in force the ex- 
isting law against Sunday labour, or 
to extend it, if necessary, to cover the 
cases alluded to! 


Course of 


Sm M. STEWART (Kirkcudbright) : 
I beg further to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, 
seeing that the publication of Sunday 
newspapers must necessarily involve a 
large amount of Sunday labour, and 
thereby deprive many of the working 
classes of their lawful Sunday rest, the 
Government will strengthen the law 
against that description of Sunday 
labour ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): These three Questions appear to 
touch two points, which are allied, but 
quite distinct—the question of Sunday 
labour, and the question of working the 
whole seven days of the week. I do not 
suggest the possibility of the Govern- 
ment dealing by legislation with these 
topics at all, nor can I announce any 
policy on this subject. But I am _ in- 
formed, at all events, by the proprietors 
of one of the largest of these Sunday 
papers, that it does not involve work 
upon seven days a week; that no one 
on their staff is worked seven days a 
week; and that no additional news- 
agents have been employed; and_ it 
must be evident to the House that, so 
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far as actual work on the Sunday is con- 
cerned, it is more likely to be promoted 
on a paper which appears on a Monday 
morning than on a paper which appears 
on a Sunday. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: I 
should like to ask the right honourable 
Gentleman whether, with regard to em- 
ployees getting one day’s rest per week 
rather than the Sunday, we are to 
understand that the proprietors of the 
paper in question told him that they 
have appointed a distinct staff for the 
working of their Sunday paper. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, sir; they did not tel] me 
they had appointed a distinct staff; but 
they told me that the staff had been so 
strengthened in consequence of its issue 
one day more that no member is ever 
required to work more than six days. 


Mr. PIRIE: Is the right honourable 
Gentleman aware that the Sunday paper 
to which he alludes is, as a rule, set up 
and most of the work dene on a Sat- 
urday, and therefore that its issue does 
not carry with it much Sunday work? 


[No reply.] 


Subsequently, Mr. PIRIE said: I find 
I made a mistake in my last Question, 
I, of course, meant to refer to the Mon- 
day newspaper to which the First Lord 
alluded, not to the Sunday papers, as 
being set up on the Saturday? 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 
Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if he can now say what business he pro- 
poses to take next week? 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): What Supply will be taken next. 
Friday ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As regards Supply for Friday 
next I have made it a practice where 
possible to defer any final decision until 
the week in which that Supply is to be 
taken, because circumstances may arise 
which may render an alteration neces- 
sary. As regards the business for next 
week, I propose to put the Small Houses 
Bill first and the London Water Bill 
second. It is most important that the 
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first of those Bills should be taken and 
referred to a Grand Committee, and 
that the Third Reading of the second Bill 
should be passed without delay. There 
ought to be no difficulty in getting these 
two Measures on Monday, but if I find 
it impossible I shall have to take so 
much of Tuesday as is necessary to 
carry out that programme. On Thurs- 
day we shall continue the discussion on 
the Budget Resolutions. 


COTTAGE HOMES BILL. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury when the Select Com- 
mittee to consider the Cottage Homes 
Bill, which was read a second time on 
22nd February, will bé appointed? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The composition of the Select 
Committee to consider this Bill is now 
in progress, and I hope the appoint- 
ments may be made at a very early date. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY f6rH ALLorreD Day]. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CHarrman of Ways and Mzays, in 
the Chair. | 


(In the Committee.) 
1899-1900. 


and Question pro- 


Navy Estimates, 


Motion made, 


posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £795,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Works, Buildings, and Repairs at Home and 
Abroad, including the cost of Superintendence, 
Purchase of Sites, Grants-in-Aid, and other 
Charges connected therewith, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900.” 


Motion made, and Question put— 

“That Item C be reduced by £9,000, in re- 
spect of Works at Wei-hai-Wei.”—(M¢r. 
Buchanan.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.): 
I should like to ask the right 
honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to give us 
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some information in regard to the pro- 
posed expenditure at Wei-hai-Wei. A 
year ago, when the annexation of Wei- 
hai-Wei was first announced in the House 
of Commons, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury stated that it was impossible for 
him to make any statement in regard 
to the expense necessary, owing to our 
having taken possession of Wei-hai-Wei, 
but in the course of the Debate on the 
very day of the annexation of Wei-hai- 
Wei, the noble and gallant Lord the 
Member for York made a very distinct 
statement as to what he would like to 
be done at Wei-hai-Wei. He was sup- 
porting the action of the Government in 
taking Wei-hai-Wei, and he stated on 
that occasion that it was a very good 
thing that we had taken Wei-hai-Wei, 
but that it was no good for us to take it 
unless we determined to make it a naval 
base ; and that it was no use as a naval 
base unless we placed there a garrison 
and constructed docks for repairing the 
fleet, stores, and other necessary works. 
Shortly after that we had a discussion in 
the House as to what were the works 
that should be carried out at Wei-hai- 
Wei, and various opinions were given 
expression to both here and elsewhere ; 
but the noble Lord’s statement may be 
considered as representing the most ad- 
vanced view as regards the expenditure 
on the defences of Wei-hai-Wei. The 
other extreme of the pole was repre- 
sented by the view that any expenditure 
at Wei-hai-Wei would be so much money 
wasted, and would be a hindrance to the 
defence of the Empire rather than a 
help. Then there was a medium view, 
which set forth that Wei-hai-Wei. should 
be made a secondary naval base of a 
mobile character; that we should not 
spend money in raising permanent forti- 
fications, but only such defences as would 
be serviceable for the Fleet in time of 
war. From that time to this we have 
not heard any statement from a Minister- 
in authority as to what we actually in- 
tended to do. In the China Blue Boox 
issued a few weeks ago there was con-- 
tained a dispatch written in May last 
to Admiral Seymour, in command of the 
Chinese Station, in which he was asked 
to send a report home as to the capa- 
bilities and capacities of Wei-hai-Wei. 
He was particularly requested to inform 
the Admiralty, not only as to the capa- 
bilities of Wei-hai-Wei as it at present 
exists, and as to the condition of its. 
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defence works, but as to its value as a 
naval base, and the character of the naval 
attack against which any provision 
should be necessary. I should like to 
know from the First Lord, or the Civil 
Lerd of the Admiralty, what report has 
been obtained from Admiral Seymour, 
and what is the nature of his recom- 
mendations as to the defence of Wei-hai- 
Wei, and the amount of money to be 
spent upon it. When -the Motion was 
made for getting the Speaker out of the 
Chair on the Navy Estimates, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty said that a cer- 
tain sum of money would be asked in 
his estimate for Wei-hai-Wei. I observe 
that there is a sum of £9,000 in these 
Estimates, £4,500 of which is to estab- 
lish a naval base and £4,500 for dredg- 
ing. There is also a small sum in the 
Army Votes for a garrison. This is the 
first occasion on which the House has 
been asked to spend money on her new 
acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty has told us that 
-we are going to make Wei-hai-Wei a 
secondary naval base, and to fortify it 
“ sufficiently.” I should like to ask the 
First Lord what sort of a secondary naval 
‘base he proposes to establish there, and 
what he means by “sufficient fortifica- 
tions.” I do not pretend to be a naval 
expert, but, as I understand it, a 
secondary naval base is an expression 
which embraces a great variety of mean- 
ings. It is said, for instance, that Malta 
and Hong Kong are secondary naval 
bases; but there are other places on 
‘which a very much smaller expenditure 
of money has been made which also rank 
-as secondary naval bases. Does the First 
Lord of the Admiralty propose to make 
“Wei-hai-Wei a secondary naval base in 
the sense that Malta or Hong Kong is 
a secondary naval base! If he does in- 
tend to embark on this expenditure in 
that sense, then I say this is the be- 
_ginning of expenditure, not of thousands 
of pounds but of millions of money, and 
it is only right and proper that the 
House should take cognisance of the be- 
-ginning of such expenditure. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Hear, hear! 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I am glad that the 

-right honourable Gentleman agrees with 
that, because we are often told that since 
-we have not objected to the initial 


Mr. Buchanan. 
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stages of expenditure, we have no right 
afterwards to object to consequential ex- 
penditure. We want to get some infor- 
mation as to what kind of secondary 
naval base Wei-hai-Wei is to be made. 
I am further induced to ask this ques- 
tion by the First Lord of the Admiralty’s 
remark that he was going to fortify 
Wei-hai-Wei “sufficiently.” For what 
purpose are we going to raise fortifi- 
cations on land, and supply a suitable 
military garrison there! Are we going 
to make Wei-hai-Wei a place where our 
Flect should lie under the sufficient pro- 
tection of fortifications on shore? There, 
again, we would be justified from our 
experience at Gibraltar and Malta to 
expect an enormous future expenditure 
of money. One other observation I wish 
to make on this,subject. This surely is 
not a very opportune moment for em- 
barking on a large expenditure at Wei- 
hai-Wei. What was the confessed object 
under which the Government first took 
possession of Wei-hai-Wei! It was stated 
by the First Lord of the Treasury in the 
House of Commons a year ago that that 
object was to redress the balance of 
power in the Gulf of Pechili, and that 
because Russia had taken Port Arthur 
we were going to take Wei-hai-Wei. 
More than that, in the Treaty which we 
have concluded with China as to the 
lease of Wei-hai-Wei, it is stated that we 
take that lease for the same period as 
Russia takes the lease of Port Arthur. 
That was an instance of what I have 
described as the kind of political and 
diplomatic game that was being played 
between the British and Russian author- 
ities in China, particularly as regards 
the Russian control of Manchuria. I do 
not think it was a very wise policy for 
our Government to adopt at that time. 
At present we have had assurances from 
the Government that they have altered 
their policy in China, and that they 
look forward to an agreement with 
Russia with regard to these matters. It 
was only two or three weeks ago that the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs told 
us that the Government are impressed 
with the extreme desirability of coming 
to an arrangement with the Russian 
Government. I hope that a certain un- 
derstanding may be come to. But if 
there has been a change of policy in re- 
gard to Northern China, and if there is 
a prospect that this Government and the 
Russian Government may come to an 
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agreement on the various outstanding 
questions between them there, it is not 
very desirable in the interests of the suc- 
cess of that agreement that we should 
begin spending large sums of money on 
regular fortifications at Wei-hai-Wei, and 
embarking on a species of rivalry with 
what has been done by Russia across 
the water at Port Arthur. I have one 
further observation to make, and it is 
this: Looking to the enormous naval 
and military expenditure of the country 
at this moment, we ought to take im- 
mediate notice of the initial steps that 
are taken to embark on another new 
scheme of naval rivalry. We have been 
told over and over again that the large 
increase in our expenditure has been 
due to the rivalry between the great 
Powers in naval armaments. But here 
we are evidently embarking not only on 
a scheme of naval armaments, but on a 
scheme of rivalry in taking possession 
of and fortifying naval bases and mili- 
tary positions in various parts of the 
world. Here, again, what was concealed 
in the breast of the Government was let 
out by the noble Lord the Member for 
York when he stated what he considered 
was the right policy of the Government. 
He told us in Debate that whenever any 
Power took possession of any position 
of advantage we ought to balance 
that by taking possession of another 
position. If we are going to em- 
bark on a military and naval rivalry 
of that kind, there is no _ end 
to the amount of expenditure that will 
be incurred. We have had some ex- 
perience of what took place in the past, 
when Cyprus was taken possession of. 
We sent there a large number of troops, 
and it was said we were going to make 
of Cyprus a great place of arms. We 
shortly afterwards discovered the futility 
of making Cyprus a place of arms, and 
the futility of the policy of taking pos- 
session of that island as a counterpoise 
to the military position of another 
Power. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I do not think 
that I have ever listened to a 
more absolutely illogical and inconse- 
quential speech than that just made by 
= honourable Member who has just sat 
own. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
Hear, hear! 
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*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
honourable Member for Northampton has 
his views ; perhaps he will allow me also 
to have mine on this subject. What is 
it that the honourable Member for East 
Aberdeenshire has said? He spoke 
vaguely about setting up our position at 
Wei-hai-Wei, and making it a secondary 
naval base as a mere matter of rivalry 
with another Power. If the remarks of the 
honourable Member had any meaning at 
all, they meant that no Power, great or 
small, which is ever threatened by the 
naval or military encroachments of 
another Power, is to take steps to fortify 
itself against these encroachments. If 
he does not mean that, he was simply 
using words which have no intelligent 
meaning whatever. The question is, are 
British interests in the north of China 
so greatly and so gravely threatened by 
the recent aggressive movements of 
Russia in that part of the world as to 
require counter preparations for defence 
on our part? No one who looks at the en- 
croachments of Russia in North Eastern 
Asia can doubt that if ever defensive 
operations are necessary on the part of 
this country, such defensive operations 
are necessary there. No one who 
realises what the importance of China is, 
what the value of the trade with China 
is, and what the potentialities of Chinese 
commerce are to us, will doubt that it 
is our duty to safeguard the great British 
interests in that part of the world. The 
honourable Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire makes statements as incorrect a8 
his arguments were illogical. He talks 
about Malta being a secondary naval 
base. Why, Malta is a great naval 
arsenal, and one of the most important 
ports of defence in the line of our com- 
munications with India, and-China, and 
Australia—a base possessing three dock- 
yards, a place which is strongly fortified, 
and the centre of our great naval and 
military forces in the Mediterranean. 
To talk of Malta as a secondary naval 
base, therefore, is most incorrect. Gib- 
raltar is also a position of great import- 
ance, and gaining in importance every 
day. What have the Government done 





with regard to Wei-hai-Wei? They have 
erected works there under the best 
advice of the official advisers of the 
Board of Admiralty. These experts 
have declared that Wei-hai-Wei is an 
excellent position for the purposes for 
2x 
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which it was taken, that it is easily de- 
fensible, and that it is a good harbour. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: What is that 
purpose ? 

*Sirr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I am 
going to tell what that purpose is. I 
have already partly replied to that ques- 
tion in my statement about the impor- 
tance of Northern China to this country, 
both from a trade and political point of 
view. If the honourable Gentleman 
wishes a further reply, I might go into 
the encroachments made by Russia on 
the northern portion of the Chinese 
Empire. Port Arthur has recently been 
occupied by force and by fraud of 
the very strongest character. I use the 
word fraud deliberately, because no one 
can read the Blue Books without know- 
ing that Russia has over and over again 
broken her solemn pledges in regard to 
Port Arthur. She first of all used her 
influence as a great Asiatic Power to 
turn Japan out of Port Arthur on the 
plea that its possession by a foreign 
Power was a danger to the independence 
and integrity of China. No one knew 
that at that very time Russia contem- 
plated getting possession of Port Arthur 
for herself. Then, throughout the 
various stages of the negotiations in 
regard to Port Arthur, our Government 
received over and over again assurance 
from Russia that the Russian fleet was 
merely at Port Arthur for temporary pur- 
poses, and for shelter during the few 
weeks of winter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Mr. Lowther, is 
this in order, for, if so, it seems to me 
we shall be allowing a Debate on the 
whole Chinese and Russian question? 


*Tuz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES : 
I was just going to point out that the 
honourable Gentleman’s remarks were 
irrevelant on the discussion of the Navy 
Estimates. But I am bound to say that 
the honourable Member for Northamp- 
ton himself brought on this discussion. 


*Sirm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
honourable Gentleman challenged me to 
give a reason for the occupation of Wei- 
hai-Wei, and his trap was rather in- 
geniously laid. I do hold that it is 
impossible to answer the question 
in regard to Wei-hai-Wei without 
considering the Russian occupation 
of Port Arthur. To deal with it 
in general terms—only 15 months ago 
Russia distinctly told us that she would 


Supply 
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not permanently occupy Port Arthur, 
but in spite of these assurances, she took 
possession of Port Arthur, and that 
breach of faith has rendered the occu- 
pation of Wei-hai-Wei necessary. The 
question is as to whether Wei-hai-Wei is 
necessary to us as a secondary naval 
base in dealing with the Russian encroach- 
ments in Northern China. I believe that 
our nearest naval base to the Gulf of 
Pechili is 1,090 miles or 1,500 dis- 
tant ; and if it be necessary to deal with 
further attacks by Russia on the inde- 
pendence and integrity of China, we 
must have a naval base north of Hong- 
Kong. We must have a place where our 
Fleet can take shelter, and such a place 
is Wei-hai-Wei. The honourable Gentle- 
man talks as if it were a mere desire to 
rival Russia which led the Government 
to go to Wei-hai-Wei. If the whole of 
Northern China becomes Russian, or if 
even the two great northern provinces 
became Russian, it would be practically 
impossible for us to defend our interests. 
For instance, in the great province which 
borders on the Gulf of Pechili, the 
province of Chili, which has a population 
of nearly 20 million people, and in which 
the capital city of Pekin is situated, 
we could not effectively act without such 
a base as Wei-hai-Wei. What would 
happen in the rest of China, what would 
happen in the Yangtsze Valley if 
Russia 


*THe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
The honourable Member is not in order. 
The question is not whether we ought 
or ought not to have taken Wei-hai-Wei, 
but it is, having taken it, what are we 
going to do with it. That is the only 
question to which the Debate can now 
be addressed. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: That 
was not the question asked by the hon- 
ourable Member. He distinctly took 
exception to the taking of Wei-hai-Wei 
at all, and talked about our embark- 
ing on a course of rivalry with Russia. 
I was showing that the effective occupa- 
tion of Wei-hai-Wei is necessary to 
save the independence and integrity of 
Northern China. If that argument is 
ruled out of order, I am not going to 
press it. I bow to the ruling of the 
Chair. But while I follow your ruling, 
Mr. Lowther, I do respectfully protest 
against it on this occasion. When the 
question is narrowed down to what forti- 
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fications are to be erected at Wei-hai- 
Wei, I hope that subsequent speakers 
will meet with the same restrictions that 
I have met. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not under- 
stand the honourable Gentleman. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Is 
the honourable Gentleman rising to a 
point of order? The question of the 
fortification of Wei-hai-Wei will be 
settled by the expert authorities of the 
Admiralty, no doubt, in conjunction 
with the War Office. I hope Wei-hai- 
Wei will be so fortified as to constitute 
a useful and effective secondary naval 
base for our Fleet in the Gulf of 
Pechili, and which will enable our 
Fleet to find a harbour of refuge there, 
and receive supplies in the way of pro- 
visions and naval stores. I trust that 
as long as the Russian occupation of 
Port Arthur lasts our effective occupa- 
tion of Wei-hai-Wei will also last, and 
that the occupation of this important 
position will serve the purpose which 
the Government has in view, namely, of 
checking the encroachments of Russia in 
Northern China. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not under- 
stand the question that has been raised. 
It seems to me that this is a proposal 
to have a coal shed at Wei-hai-Wei, to 
build a pier, and to spend a certain 
amount of money in dredging. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The other night 
when the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was taking on the Army Votes a Vote 
for £300 for the garrison at Wei-hai-Wei 
he suggested that we should take the 
whole discussion on the Naval Vote, su 
as not to have a discussion again on the 
Army Vote. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty told us that he was going to 
make Wei-hai-Wei a secondary naval 
base, and to fortify it “ sufficiently.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: So far as I 
understand it, this Vote is for a coal 
shed, and a pier, and a certain amount 
of money to be spent in dredging. If 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will say 
that in granting this money there is no 
question of the fortification of 
Wei-hai-Wei involved, and that he does 
not contemplate during the coming year 
to commence great fortifications, and 
that we shall have full opportunity to 
discuss the question of great fortificat- 
tions—then we might allow the Vote to 
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pass. There would be no particular 
harm in having a coal shed at Wei-hai- 
Wei. Of course, they always begin by 
calling these. works coal sheds. What 
I want to know from the First Lord of 
the Admiralty is, do we understand, if 
we agree to this Vote, that we in 
no way prejudice the question as to 
the fortification of Wei-hai-Wei, and of 
making it a secondary naval base for 
engineering works, dockyards, and works 
for the equipment of ships and so forth. 
If so, we may accept this small Vote. 
But it makes a very great difference 
whether we are to understand that we 
are giving a general assent to Wei-hai- 
Wei being made a great naval base or 
only giving an assent to the erection of 
a coal shed there. 


Captarn SINCLAIR (Forfar): I may 
point out that there is further money 
being spent in the shape of pay for aregi- 
ment of Chinese troops now being raised 
for garrisoning Wei-hai-Wei. When the 
question of Wei-hai-Wei was raised on 
the Army Estimates, it was agreed on 
all sides that it would be advantageous 
and that we would be at liberty to dis- 
cuss, not only Wei-hai-Wei as a naval 
base, but the question also of the forti- 
fications to be raised there. 


*Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) : 


You, Mr. Lowther, have ruled that 
on this occasion we must not discuss 
how we came to take Wei-hai-Wei. 


You very properly say that having got 
it we may discuss what we are going 
to do with it. I do not think I should 
be out of order if I recal] the circum- 


rstances, so far as concerns the Vote be- 


fore the House, in its relation to the 
whole question. I am going to strictly 
confine myself to the details of the 
Naval Vote. When it was announced 
that we had acquired this port of Wei- 
hai-Wei, we were all anxious to know 
for what purpose it had been acquired. 
I put some questions to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and he answered me 
that it had not been surveyed, so that if 
you have got a naval port that had not 
been surveyed, obviously you could not 
say what the functions of that naval 
port were to fulfil until it was surveyed. 
But, meantime, before the naval sur- 
vey had even been commenced the War 
Office proceeded to send out military 
officers to determine what are to be the 
land defences. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY: The Admiralty and the 
War Office are acting in conjunc- 
tion, and in order to lose no time the 
War Office sent out these military offi- 
cers to inspect the land defences. There 
is a perfect union between the Depart- 
ments of the War Office and the Admi- 
ralty. 

*Sm J. COLOMB: Quite 80; they 
are working in perfect harmony, as I 
hope and believe the Departments al- 
ways do. But what I want to empha- 
sise is, that ib is true that before the 
naval survey was completed the War 
Office were taking action in connection 
with the land defences, by having 
dispatched military officers there, even 
before the surveying ship had left Tas- 
mania. That, I think, is very unsatis- 
factory. I would point out to the House 
that, as far as the information before 
the House goes, the idea of using Wei- 
hai-Wei as a secondary naval base was an 
afterthought. It was not at first intended 
to use that position as a secondary naval 
base. Wei-hai-Wei was simply taken 
possession of, and then the question 
arose what we would do with it. The 
result of that peculiar system is this, 
that we have now a Vote to be taken 
for this port, and we really do not know 
where we are in discussing this ques- 
tion. You are going to begin works 
there, and you have got no total esti- 
mate for the works. I think we have 
a right to know. You are compelled 
now to bring before the House a Vote 
of £4,500, for establishing a naval depot, 
and a Vote for £4,500 for dredging, 
without being in a _ position to 
tell the House what is the total 
ainount to be expended at Wei-hai-Wei. 
Is £4,500 to be the total cost 
of the naval depot’? That is my 
first question. My second is, is £4,500 
to be the total cost required for dredg- 
ing to make this port efficient as a 
secondary naval base? These are 
specific questions, and I really think we 
are entitled to have answers to them 
before proceeding with the Debate. 
Here is another point. I thought it 
was generally acknowledged that if we 
had to begin our system over again with 
regard to naval bases, that the whole 
arrangements in connection with these 
would be thrown on the Admiralty. 
By our procedure in conducting Debates 
of this kind, instead of dealing with the 
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whole question, we deal first of all with 
the question of naval works, and by and 
bye you will have to deal on another 
Vote altogether, with the military as- 
pects of the question. What I want to 
knoW is whether this dredging work is 
on account of the necessities of the har- 
bour of Wei-hai-Wei pure and simple, or 
whether it is as a result also of any com- 
munications from the War Office on the 
report of military officers that the dredg- 
ing of certain portions of the harbour is 
necessary to suit the land defences. 
I want to know from the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if the War Office is going 
to establish a military depét there. 
I have ventured to point out to the 
House on more than one occasion, and 
so has the right honourable Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, the 
great loss uf money which takes ‘place 
by the duplication of the staff in this 
way. On the one hand, you have got 
the Admiralty spending money with an 
independent staff entirely to that of the 
War Office. Of course, I cannot discuss 
the personnel of this matter because we 
are not upon it, but I do point out to the 
House that you now have an opportunity 
of establishing a cheaper system, and I 
should like some indication from th» 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
that matter has been fully considered 
by him. My point is this—that if you 
are going to have a naval base at this 
port it would be a great deal more 
economical to deal with the necessities 
of the place as a whole, and whatever 
accommodation depédts may be neces- 
sary, the building of them should be 
done to accommodate both Services, if 
you will insist upon leaving the arrange- 
ments in the hands of both the Army 
and Navy authorities. Under the head 
of Singapore you will see that there is 
a charge to be taken on this Vote for 
an able ordnance store accommodation, 
and in the foot-note you will see that the 
War Office is to pay part of it and the 
Admiralty is to pay the other part. 
Therefore, you are going to continue 
the system of having two Departments 
dealing with one small place at a remote 
part of the world, and we have a duplica- 
tion of staff which I do not think is at 
all necessary or satisfactory. I trust 
that the First Lord will give us a full 
explanation of what we are to take as 
the full meaning of this proposal. Is 
this the beginning of an unknown ex- 
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penditure? Is this the total sum which 
is required to establish this naval depét! 
If it is not, why is there not an Ksti- 
mate in the usual column! I hope the 
First Lord of the Admiralty will give 
us full information as to what this pro- 
posal means, why it is being under- 
taken, and what the ultimate extent of 
it will be. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD (York): 
As I have very lately been to 


Wei-hai-Wei, perhaps the Committee 
would like to hear my views upon it as 
a naval officer. I think that it is as 
good a naval base as we could have any- 
where—that is to say, if it is made into 
a proper and efficient naval base. I 
mean that the capabilities of the har- 
bour are excellent. It is about the best 
deep water harbour in the whole of 
China, and it is the only harbour, with 
the exception of Hong Kong, where a 
battleship can lie close to the shore. It 
does not want a large expenditure of 
money to make it perfectly efficient. 
The embasements which the Japanese 
left there are in good order. There are 
three forts on the island, and one more 
fort ought to be placed there to make 
it thoroughly efficient. There is a fort 
near the west entrance on the inainland 
which should have guns put into it, and 
then it would be an excellent place to 
prevent raids by cruisers, or any other 
hostile action. It is an infinitely better 
place than Kiao-chau, which will require 
« very large expenditure of money to 
make it an efficient naval base at all. 
The honourable Member for Aberdeen- 
shire has raised some verv important 
questions with regard to Wei-hai-Wei, 
and he wanted to know what the ex- 
penditure would be in the future. I 
rather sympathise with him on that 
point, but I think that when you do a 
thing at all you should do it thoroughly. 
My own view is that Wei-hai-Wei will 
not require a very large sum of money 
spent upon it to put it in order. It will 
require dredzing, and the Admiralty, 
in their wisdom, have already taken 
steps in that direction. It has been 
surveyed, and I hope the Admiralty will 
elect that it shall be a naval base on 
the lines sugzested by the honourable 
Member for Yarmouth, which will he 
much cheaper, and that is, to make it 
essentially a naval base without having 
the military there at all. In these days, 


~ 
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naval bases are very much more im- 
portant than they were in the old sailing - 
ship days. In those days men-o’-war 
were self-supporting; they carried their 
own spare spars, and enough timber to 
patch up the sides, and extra canvas to 
mike sails. But in these days if a ship 
gces inte action and survives at all, sf 
she is damaged, she must go back to 
the naval base for repairs, and your 
naval base should be _ thoroughly 
efficient to enable such repairs to be 
executed’ as quickly as possible. You 
are also very dependent upon coal sup- 
plies and engine-room and other stores, 
which are very important, for fresh 
stores are absolutely essential to enable 
ships to fight, and accommodation of 
this kind should also be provided at 
Wei-hai-Wei. The Admiralty, in my 
opinion, were very wise’ in taking 
Wei-hai-Wei. I was reminded just now 
by the honourable Member opposite 
that I had stated that if other countries 
tock up a position of naval advantace 
in China we should do the same. I 
would remind the Committee that we 
live and exist by the superior strength 
of our Fleet, and that our nearest nava) 
base is many hundreds of miles away 
from Port Arthur. During the time I 
was out there I tried to get to Port 
Arthur. The Russians invited me to 
go to Port Arthur, and offered me a 
ship, but some difficulty was raised at 
home, and, as I did not want to create 
any difficulties that might occur if I 
went, I did not go. I was sorry that 
I did not go there, because I got on re 
markably well with the Russians in 
China, and no doubt I should have been 
allowed to see as much as I was allowed 
to see in other places, and perhaps a 
little more. Now, Port Arthur is only 
85 miles from Wei-hai-Wei, and that is 
not a very great distance for a torpedo- 
boat or catcher to go; therefore, we cer- 
tainly should put Wei-hai-Wei into such 
order as a naval base proper ought to 
be put into. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty has distinctly stated that 
Wei-hai-Wei is to be a secondary naval 
base. I do not think that the Govern- 
ment would be wise to incur a very large 
expenditure of money upon Wei-hai-Wei, 
but I think they would be very wise— 
in fact it is their duty—to put the place 
in the position of a strong naval base 
by building the stores which are neces- 
sary, and we ought to have sufficient 
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guns mounted which are requisite in 
order to defend it. There are no guns 
mounted at Wei-hai-Wei at present. On 
the other hand, when I was in that part 
of the world, I ascertained that at Port 
Arthur the Russians have already 
mounted 71 guns. I do not know what 
they are mounted there for, but, as they 
are mounted, I think we ought to mount 
guns at Wei-hai-Wei. As regards stores, 
there is an excellent coal store there 
now, and I hope the Admiralty are 
going to increase it. There are capital 
barracks on the mainland, which the 
Japanese left, and which I hope we shall 
soon occupy, and I trust that we shall 
begin to drill sonie troops there in order 
to efficiently garrison that part of the 
country. I do not think that I can in- 
form the Committee any more about 
Wei-hai-Wei, except to say that I think 
tne Government did their duty when 
they took it over, and I hope that they 
will still further do their duty by making 
it a thoroughly efficient secondary naval 
base. I do sympathise with the view 
expressed by honourable Members on 
both sides of the House that an Esti- 
mate should be made out as to what the 
total expenditure will be altogether for 
placing Wei-hai-Wei in the position 
which every naval officer would like to 
see it placed in. 


*Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): I am sure that 
we are all glad to see my honour- 
able and gallant Friend back again 
in his place, and to hear his voice 
once more in this House. For iy part, 
however, I may ray that, if we were 
rather in the dark before as to what is 
going to be done with Wei-hai-Wei, or 
what in the future we should wish to be 
dcne, we are not very much more en- 
lightened after his speech. The honour- 
able and gallant Member told us that 
Wei-hai-Wei was a very good naval base, 
or rather that it would be when it was 
made into one. He went on to say 
what in his opinion was necessary, and 
he practically said that whatever the 
Russians did at Port Arthur we must 
follow by doing the same thing at 
Wei-hai-Wei. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD: No, no! 
Lord C. Beresford. 
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*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Well, at all events, he said that the 
Russians have mounted guns of a certain 
calibre at Port Arthur, and that therefore 
we should do the same thing at 
Wei-hai-Wei. I will not pursue thar 
point any further, but I think that the 
Committee are under a debt of grati- 
tude to my honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire for having put 
seme very vertinent questions, in a very 
lucid way, to the Government. It is not 
recessary for me to repeat those ques- 
tions, but I wish to call the attention 
of the Committee to the fact that the 
reason why those questions are asked 
is that we have before us at the present 
time no precise information whatever in 
regard to expenditure at Wei-hai-Wei be- 
yond the fact that we are asked to vote 
£4,500 for a naval depét and £4,500 
for dredgiag purposes. My honourable 
and gallant Friend the Member for Yar- 
mouth called the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that under the column 
set apart for the total Estimates for 
works which are likely to cost more 
than the actual sum voted within the 
financial year no sum is put down what- 
ever. The question naturally arises, are 
we to conclude, as usual, from that fact, 
that the column is left a blank because 
this £4,500 proposed to be spent is 2 
final expenditure, or are we not? That 
is the first question. I confess that I 
am not very sanguine about this, be- 
cause I see that the expenditure is under 
the head of sub-head C, “ Dockyarcs 
abroad.” Now the word “ dockyard” 
is used in connection with Wei-hai-Wei. 
That, I think, has not been pointed. out 
to the Committee yet, and I should liks 
the honourable Gentleman, in his reply, 
to inform the Committee how far it is 
really intended to make anything like 
a dockyard at Wei-hai-Wei. Then there 
is the passage already quoted from the 
First Lord’s speech, and that has naturally 
given rise to some exalted ideas as to the 
amount of expenditure which it is in- 
tended to incu® at Wei-hai-Wei; and 
there are words in his statement in 
which he says that we are to begin 
the establishmert of a naval depdt. 
Upon this question we want some defi- 
nite and precise information of which 
the House is not yet in possession. I 
would remind the Committee—although 
we cannot go into this subject now—of 
a very large expenditure which is being 
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commenced at Hong Kong, and an expen- 
diture which is absolutely necessary, 
either at Hong Kong or on the mainland 
at Kowloon, in view of the requirements 


in the Far East. I wish to ask, 
in this connection, for some _ de- 
finite information from the Govern- 


ment as to the time when it is 
iutended to introdiwe the New Naval 
Works Bill. It may seem strange that 
upon this Vote, which used to be a very 
important Vote, my honourable Friend 
and myself and other Members of the 
late Government have no other questions 
to ask. But the really great and import- 
ant questions in connection with naval 
works arise not on this Vote, but on the 
Bill, and, therefore, I should like to 
know when shall we have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it, and shall we 
have an adequate opportunity of doing 
804 

Toe CIVIL LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): In reply to the 
question which the right honourable 
Gentleman has put to me, I am afraid 
that I am not prepared at present to say 
when the New Naval Works Bill will be 
introduced, but I think it will be ob- 
vious to the sight honourable Gentle- 
man that there must be adequate oppor- 
tunity afforded for the discussion of a 
Bill of such importance; and certainly, 
as far as the Government are concerned, 
we have no desire to shirk any examina- 
tion of what has been done, or any 
criticism of what we have done under 
the Bill. I think the time has come 
when I should make some statement— 
I hope it may be a short and clear one 
—as to what are the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the works 
to be executed by the Admiralty at 
Wei-hai-Wei. We certainly do not re- 
gret that the honourable Member for 
Aberdeenshire has brought this subjecr 
before the Committee, or the inquiries 
that have been made upon the question. 
I understand you, Mr. Lowther, to rule 
that we are not now to discuss whether 
the Government ought to have taken 


Wei-hai-Wei or not, but only that, 
having got Wei-hai-Wei, what use 
we are going to make of it. Therefore, 


I will not attempt to traverse all the 
previous speeches, and I will not enter 
into any long exposition of what I be- 
lieve to be the merits of Wei-hai-Wei 
as a naval station. I shall be satisfied 
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by saying that I entirely agree with 
what my noble Friend the honourable 
and gallant Member for York has said 
about the natural capabilities of 
Wei-hai-Wei for that purpose, and I 
think I shall be able to show the Com- 
mittee that the course which the Ail- 
miralty intend to pursue will take 
advantage of those natural capabilities. 
My right honourable Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, as the Committee 
has been reminded, has already informed 
the Committee that we intend to 
begin with the establishment of a naval 
depét at Wei-hai-Wei, and to make it 
a secondary naval base. The honour- 
able Member for Aberdeenshire inquired 
as to what is contemplated by the phrase 
“@ secondary naval base.” He also 
asked if we intended to do at Wei-hai- 
Wei what we have already done at 
Malta; or whether we intended to do at 
Wei-hai-Wei everything which the Rus- 
sian Government might think fit to do 
at Port Arthur. Now, Sir, the works 
‘which aye to be undertaken at Wei-hai- 
Wei will be decided solely with refer 
ence to the conditions of that place 
itself, and with reference to the use 
which we intend to make of it, and not 
by comparisons of the kind which the 
honourable Member has suggested. Nor 
is it contemplated by the Admiralty to 
establish at Wei-hai-Wei a dockyard of 
anything like the capacity of the dock- 
yard which now exists in the Mediter- 
ranean at Malta. The right honourable 
Gentleman thought he saw some pecu- 
liar significance in the fact that this 
item appears under the heading of 
“ Dockyards abroad.” But “ Dockyards 
abroad” has always been used to cover 
all the naval depdts which were in our 
hands. The idea which we have in re- 
gard to Wei-hai-Wei is that it should be 
for the Chinese station something like 
what Gibraltar was, before the present 
great extension, for the Mediterranean 
station; that it should occupy the same 
kind of relationship to Hong-Kong that 
Gibraltar before its large extension oc- 
cupied to Malta. We accordingly pro- 
pose to proceed with the establishment 
of a coal station and store houses for 
a portion of the stores of the squadron 
in Chinese waters, with magazines for a 
portion of their reserve stores of ammu- 
nition, and we propose to have a stock 
of coal there with facilities for landing 
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pose to improve the anchorage, which 
is already a very good one, for the future 
by means of gradually dredging out the 
shallower parts to a greater depth. 
There is one other connection in which 
Wei-hai-Wei will be, I believe, of very 
considerable use to the Fleet in Chinese 
waters. Wei-hai-Wei has the advantage 
of being by far the healthiest station we 
possess in that part of the world, and 
we accordingly propose to establish a 
naval ‘hospital at Wei-hai-Wei for the 
treatment of invalids from the Fleet. I 
think that what I have said will have 
been sufficient to show the Committee 
that whilst we are going to make a 
commencement with the money we have 
received this year, the funds which the 
House is now asked to provide are not 
sufficient to cover the whole cost of the 
works contemplated by the Admiralty 
at Wei-hai-Wei. We propose to pro- 
ceed by degrees, and we have taken in 
the present year’s Estimates such an 
amount of money as we thought we 
should be able to spend within the year. 
My honourable and gallant Friend the 
Member for Yarmouth made a com- 
plaint that we had come to the Com- 
mittee to ask for a Vote of money before 
we have given any total estimate of the 
cost of the proposed works. Now I 
think that my honourable and gallant 
Friend will see that, having been so 
short a time in possession of Wei-hai-Wei, 
and having had to frame these Estimates 
even before we had in our possession as 
much information as we have now, it 
would not have been poss:.ble—and it 
would not be possible even now 
—to give the Committee an accurate 
estimate of the cost of the works to 
which I have already referrekh We 
have had before us the reports from the 
commander-in-chief about which the hon- 
ourable Member for Aberdeenshire in- 
quired, as to the capabilities of Wei-hai- 
Wei, and as to what he would recom- 
mend should be done there. We have 
had the Report of a civil engineer whom 
we sent out, and we have had also the 
advantage of receiving the Reports made 
by the military officers sent out by the 
War Office. In connection with that 
matter my honourable and gallant 
Friend the Member for Yarmouth is 
under some misapprehension, for he 
seems to think that the War Office have 
endeavoured to steal a march upon the 
Admiralty, and that even before the 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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Admiralty’s surveying ship could reach 
Wei-hai-Wei the military officers of the 
War Office had arrived there. 


(Navy Estimates). 


*Sir J. COLOMB: My honourable 
Friend is misquoting me. My point is 
that you had two sets of officials making 
separate inquiries without any common 
instruction from the central authority. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: If 
that was my honourable and gallant 
Friend’s point, then he is labouring 
under a great misapprehension. As a 
matter of fact, the officers sent out by 
the War Office and the representatives 
of the Admiralty acted in common under 
instructions agreed upon between the 
Admiralty and the War Office, which 
were sanctioned by the Government, 
and there has been from the very be- 
ginning to the end of the inquiry the 
fullest agreement between the two De- 
partments as to the objects and as to 
the methods they have proceeded upon 
between the two offices concerned. 
There has been no competition whatever 
between these two Departments; there 
has been no such thing as doing the 
work twice over where once would have 
been sufficient, for the War Office in- 
quiries have completed and _ supple- 
mented ovg own, just as ours have com- 
pleted and supplemented those of the 
War Office. I think there were very 
good reasons for having both the Army 
and the Navy represented in an inquiry 


of this kind, and I do not think it is‘ 


necessary for me to say anything more 
about it. The honourable Member for 
Aberdeenshire and the honourable and 
gallant Member for Yarmouth in- 
quired as to the garrison and fortifi- 
cations at Wei-hai-Wei. We have, at 
the present time, a small garrison of 
marines temporarily stationed at Wei- 
hai-Wei, but it is intended that as soon 
as possible the War Office should take 
over the land defences of Wei-hai-Wei 
and relieve the Marines who are now 
stationed there; and that being so the 
War Office would also be responsible, 
as they are in other places, for the 
fortifications and the guns on shore at 
Wei-hai-Wei. My honourable Friend 
wanted to know by whom the dredging 
operations which are now in hand had 
been directed. They are being carried 
out under the directions and guidance 
of the Commander-in-Chief subject to 
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directions which have been dispatched 
to him from home. It is intended to 
proceed by degrees with the deepening of 
the shallower portions of the present 
anchorage, and I think there is suffi- 
cient work to be done in that respect to 
last considerably beyond this year unless 
we send out more than one dredger. I 
think that is the only point I have to 
add in order to make the position of the 
Admiralty clear upon the matter. I 
may say that we have at the instance 
of the Commander-in-Chief authorised 
him to purchase, and he has purchased, 
certain land in the neighbourhood of the 
old Chinese naval depét for the use of 
the Admiralty shore establishment. The 
money for that purpose was obtained 
out of last year’s Vote with the sanction 
of the Treasury, and we are, therefore, 
in the possession of a compact naval 
establishment, including not only the 
piece of land devoted to that purpose 


' by the Chinese when they were in occu- 


pation of it, but also of a further piece 
of land which our officers on the spot 
considered would be necessary at the 
time of such extension, asI have already 
indicated to the Committee would prob- 
ably be required in the future. These 
are the proposals indicated in this Vote, 
and which will be proceeded with gradu- 
ally in the course of this year. I hope 
that by next year it will be possible to 
put the Committee in possession of a 
full and complete estimate for the whole 
cost of the works. But in providing, 
in the meantime, for what is possibly 
sufficient to carry on the work during 
the present year, we are acting strictly 
in accordance with precedent, and with 
what has been done in other places of 
4 similar character. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I do 
not think that exception can be taken to 
the amount for works at Wei-hai-Wei, 
which have been explained to the House. 
I conclude that. that is all that is in- 
tended. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: My 
right honourable Friend reminds me 
that I did not specifically mention that 
there would be small workshops where 
the artificers of the fleet can make small 
repairs, similar to those which are at 
Gibraltar. 


There will he no docks. 
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Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I quite under- 
stand. That being so, I do not know 
that there is much left of interest in 
this item except the financial procedure, 
which appears to me to be somewhat 
unusual. My right honourable Friend 
and other honourable Members called at- 
tention to the fact that, contrary to the 
usual practice, no amount appears in 
column 10 for the purpose. That ex- 
planation is, that when the Estimates 
were drawn, those responsible for them 
had not the information before them 
which was required to fill in this 
amount. In our time, at all events, 
the procedure has been this with regard 
to the relations of the Treasury and 
military works: The Treasury always 
objected to the Admiralty dealing with 
any new works of magnitude—that 
means works which cost more than 
£1,000—uatil the Vote had passed this 
House. That is the only reason given 
for Vote 10 being taken as early as 
possible, because there are always new 
works of magnitude to be done as early 
as possible. I understand from the 
right honourable Gentleman that part 
of this work has already been begun. I 
think I am entitled to refer to the 
First Lord’s own statement—that both 
the dredging and the other work have 
already been done. If that be so, it 
is contrary to the Treasury rule, which 
we understand to be the invariable 
rule. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Such 
expenditure as we have already incurred 
was expenditure of an urgent nature, 
and only undertaken with the special 
sanction of the Treasury. As the hon- 
ourable Gentleman no doubt knows, the 
Treasury give their consent very re- 
luctantly to expenditure which is not 
sanctioned by Parliament, and only in 
very urgent cases. We have spent money 
besides the purchase of land, upon a 
marine barracks, for the accommodation 
of a marine garrison, and for dredging. 
There has been nothing else. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I do not know 
whether the Committee understands 
that that was, and still is, the 
Treasury rule. I should be~ in- 
clined to think that the stringency 
of that rule has been relaxed in recent 
times, because Vote 10 is especially put 
forward early, in order that matters 
which are urgent can be dealt with. 
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But the Treasury last year apparently 
gave consent to works of larger mag- 
nitude than they had previously. It 
seems rather inconsistent that they 
should require an Estimate of £1,000 to 
be passed by Parliament, while they 
allow millions to be spent before the 
Estimates are laid before the House. 
I am glad to know that the First Lord 
has assented, and I recognise that the 
work is necessary. There is only one 
question which I should like to know 
about. We are quite in the dark as to 
the total expenditure contemplated in 
the programme which the right honour- 
able Gentleman has announced to-day. 
I do not uppose it in the least, but it 
does occur to me to be possible that 
pome of the new works required at 
Wei-hai-Wei may be required before the 
Appropriation Bill. I do not know 
whether that is so or not. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN was 
understood to agrsent. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: If that be -so, 
then the honourable Gentleman has 
satisfied all the questions I had to put, 
and I have nothing further to ask. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s 
Lynn): The statement, Sir, of the 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty has some- 
what disappointed me, because it has 
left us without any information what- 
ever as to ihe nature of the establish- 
ment to he made at Wei-hai-Wei. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty told us 
that he was going to make it a 
secondary naval base, and that it is to 
be fortified against raids. That being 
80, it becomes of the greatest import- 
ance and of the greatest interest to 
know what the fortifications against 
raids are to be, and—what will bea most 
interesting question with regard to Wei- 
hai-Wei is this—how far our fortifica- 
tions are to extend. In other words, 
what sort of a base are you going to 
make? Are you going to make s 
secondary base, or what I might call a 
primary base? Or, in two words, are 
‘you going to mske a place where our 
ships are going to be defended by 
soldiers, or a place where the soldiers 
are going to be defended by ships? 
That is the question which lies at the 
root of our treatment of Wei-hai-Wei, as 
I am sure the right honourable Gentle- 


Mr. E. Robertson. 
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man will acknowledge. Upon that 
point I am sorry to say we have no in- 
formation whatever. He has dealt 
with the matter as though it were im- 
proving the harbour communications at 
Sheerness, or some such place as that. 
All that he has told us is that there are 
to be coal houses and store houses and 
some dredging, but as to the 
military works that are going to 
be there and the strategical con- 
siderations which have guided the 
Admiralty he has said nothing, nor has 
he said in what way Wei-hai-Wei is going 
to be used. Are we going to use it ra 
a naval station? I thought we should 
have begun this discussion with the ad- 
vantage of having some information as 
to the manner in which it was 
going to be dealt with, and the 
means by which the idea was going to 
be carried out. But before going into 
the matter, might I make a remark 
upon one statement which the Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty made? The 
right honourable Gentleman said it was 
proposed that Wei-hai-Wei should be 
for China what Gibraltar is for the 
Mediterranean. That is to say, as it 
was before it was altered. But the 
conditions are so entirely different that 
I cannot conceive any strategist com- 
paring the two. The whole advantage 
of the situation of Gibraltar is that it 
lies between the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
did not use the illustration in regard to 
any strategical considerations. I used it 
merely to zive an illustration of the 
shore works st Wei-hai-Wei. It was 
with regarl to the buildings which it 
is proposed to put on shore that I used 
that illustration. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I quite 
understand what the Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty meant to convey, but that 
does not get rid of my criticism, be- 
cause I wished to point out that the 
treatment of Gibraltar in its own situa- 
tion may have been properly applicable 
there, and not applicable to Wei-hai- 
Wei. Gibraltar is on the middle line of 
communicution. Wei-hai-Wei is at the 
end of the line of communication, and 
there is an enormous difference between 
the two, and they reqtire an entirely 
different treatment one to the other. 
I quite understand that the illustration 
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was given as to the importance of the 
works that are to be carried out at 
Wei-hai-Wei, but what I wished to point 
out is, that what would be applicable 
at Gibraltar would not necessarily be 
applicable at Wei-hai-Wei, and upon 
that I hope I may be allowed to quote 
the views of a naval expert. Sir, first 
of all it is pointed out by Vice-Admiral 
Hamilton, under date of Ist June 1896, 
with regard to the proposal that we 
should occupy Port Hamilton, un- 
less the naval establishment was on such 
a basis that it could protect itself in 
the absence of the ships, the tendency 
would be to cut up the squadron, and 
expose it to the danger of being at- 
tacked in detail, and he says: “It is no 
use having such a position and think- 
ing it will not be a costly one.” That 
is the first principle I lay down with 
regard to Wei-hai-Wei. Wei-hai-Wei 
occupies, with regard to the rest of our 
stations, very much the situation of 
Port Hamilton in point of distance; I 
do not say it is of no other or different 
strategical value, but as regards the 
main body of the Fleet that is the 
position. 


*Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT was 
understood to dissent. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: If, of 
course, the honourable Member for Shef- 
field will deduce some argument from 
Sheffield, or out of his own experience, 
to shew that it is not so, the Committee, 
I am sure, will be charmed to hear him ; 
but in the meantime I may be allowed 
to attach some importance to the 
opinion of Vice-Admiral Hamilton. 
Another point that the vice-admiral dealt 
with, also in regard to Port Hamilton, 
was the protection of our commerce by 
the Navy, and he pointed out that that 
could not be done if the Navy was com- 
pelled to guard its own base. There is 
another most important suggestion, that 
is to say, if you are to have a naval base 
it must be such a one as shall give pro- 
tection to the ships, and to give confi- 
dence to them that they shall go to sea 
and do their proper work and be able 
to return to their base. The question 
we have to settle as to Wei-hai-Wei is 
this: Is this to be a base so strongly 
defended that our ships will always find 
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security there, and which will be able to 
maintain itself when they are not there? 
Or will it be dependent upon the ships 
for its protection? It is a most im- 
portant matter, and, so far as I can see, 
we have had no information as to that. 
Wei-hai-Wei is entirely commanded, or 
nearly so, by the surrounding land; on 
that land there are a number of forts, 
which fell into the possession of the 
Japanese during the war between them 
and China, while the Chinese squadron 
was in the anchorage. The consequence 
of those forts falling into the hands of 
the Japanese, coupled with the fact that 
they had a squadron outside, was the 
complete destruction of the Chinese 
squadron in the harbour, and the most 
reliable map that I have seen is marked 
with the wrecks of four ironclads. Now, 
that is a great warning to us. I believe 
you must have the forts on the land sur- 
rounding the anchorage manned by a 
strong garrison. If you have not, there 
must be a strong force on the anchorage, 
and I think you will require at least 
15,000 men, in order to put the place in 
such a condition that it will be able to 
protect itself in the absence of the 
Fleet ; and if you have not 10,000 or 
15,000 men there you will find that you 
are exposed to very considerable danger. 
Now, I want to know is that the object 
of the War Office? I quite agree that 
the War Office will be charged with the 
land forces, whether the land defences 
are in the way of naval or military 
works. I believe that is the arrange- 
ment; but if the soldiers are there at 
all, they are there as an aid to the 
Navy, and the question is what soldiers 
are there to be? That is a question en- 
tirely for the Navy. Now, I want to re- 
mind the First Lord of the Admiralty of 
what he knows, no doubt, far better than 
I do, and has thought over far more 
than I have, and that is that Wei-hai- 
Wei is in a most peculiar situation. It 
is at the end of a long line of communi- 
cation on the other side of the world, it 
is at a great distance from our coaling 
stations and ports, and it is very close 
to a possible enemy, whom we may have, 
to meet. These are very serious facts, 
and they suggest to me that Wei-hai-Wei 
instead of being treated as a secondary 
paval station, requires to be made into 
one of the most important naval sta- 
tions that we have, because it is more 
distant and isolated and far away from 
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succour from home than any one of our 
other naval bases. I do not know what 
other sort of development it is proposed 
to give to Wei-hai-Wei. Of course, we 
understand that we are not to be allowed 
to drive a railway into the interior at 
all, but to be isolated from the interior. 
But with regard to the position of a 
naval station, it does certainly seem to 
me that unless Wei-hai-Wei is strongly 
fortified and occupied by a strong garri- 
son it may be subject to the same criti- 
cism which was made by the vice-ad- 
miral with regard to Port Hamilton. 
Malta has been referred to, but Malta, 
strong as it is, must depend in the last 
resource upon the aid of the ships of the 
Fleet. When it has been in the past 
destitute of ships, it has fallen into the 
hands of the enemy; it fell into the 
hands of France, and when the ships 
came home it turned them out. Is Wei- 
hai-Wei to be merely a secondary naval 
station, or is it to be left in such a posi- 
tion as will enable it to stand its 
ground. If it is not in a position to re- 
sist any attack, then it will be very dan- 
gerous to us, because it is at the extreme 
end of a long line of communication, and 
it will be a great source of weakness, as 
it will be at the mercy of any bold at- 
tacking squadron. 


*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I should like to ask one or two 
questions of the First Lord before he 
comes to speak upon this question. The 
harbour of Wei-hai-Wei has three en- 


trances; one is very narrow and two are | 


‘very wide indeed. In the whole entrance 


there are nearly four miles of 
water to protect. This is situated 
85 miles, as the Civil Lord has 
said, from Port Arthur, which it 
is supposed to balance, and from 


which it is supposed it may be attacked. 
It is now the policy of the Admiralty to 
defend the entrances to all our harbours 
and anchorages by very costly defences, 
in the nature of breakwaters or bars 
and booms against the night attack of 
torpedo boats. But this harbour cannot 
be defended in such a way, as the 
Admiralty now admit, without great 
cost, because this place is only 80 miles 
away from the point of possible attack. 
Do the Admiralty say that Wei-hai-Wei 
will be safe as a naval base with an 
anchorage, with an entrance four miles 
wide, undefended against torpedo attack 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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in the way found necessary for other 
harbours at a similar distance from a 
possible attack? The other question 
which I wish to ask is with reference to 
the supposed balance of strength be- 
tween this new base and the Russian 
base at Port Arthur, and it raises a 
rather important question, which has 
twice been raised before. When this 
port was first occupied the Duke of 
Devonshire stated in another place that 
the Government’s policy was to offer the 
use of this base to the Chinese fleet, and 
in the correspondence it appears that 
the Chinese made a stipulation to that 
effect, which was granted. The Duke of 
Devonshire made out that that would 
support our policy of occupation, if we 
brought about such an understanding 
between ourselves and the Chinese. Is 
that policy of offering the use of Wei- 
hai-Wei to the Chinese to be continued! 
There is the fact that at Port Arthur 
there is a large dock, ready and in actual 
use. -There is a basin in addition to the 
dock. This station of ours has nothing 
of the kind, and they cannot be made 
without great expenditure is incurred, 
and we shall also have to make this place 
secure against torpedo attack at night. 
We understand from the dispatches laid 
before the House that the Russians have 
offered the use of Port Arthur to the 
Chinese fleet in the same way, with the 
condition that the superior officers—who 
are Europeans—of the ships which go 
in there must be Russian. I think this 
is a proper moment to be informed by 
the Government whether that policy is 
still in the mind of the Government, and 
whether, without dock or basin, there is 
much probability that we shall be able 
to make Wei-hai-Wei a base for the 
Chinese fleet ? 


(Navy Estimates). 


*ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne): 
I only want to say one word in reply 
to the honourable Member for King’s 
Lynn, who quoted Admiral Vesey Hamil- 
ton, and he might, I think, have con 
tinued his quotation a little further with 
regard to Wei-hai-Wei. He laid it down 
directly the Government had taken pos 
session of it that Wei-hai-Wei was an 
admirable secondary base, because it 
was nearest to our objective: 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Upon a point of 
order, Sir, I have put down a Motion to 
reduce this Vote, and, with your leave, 
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I had better move it before the honour- 
able and gallant Member makes his 
observations. 


*Tos CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
I will put: the Question when the gallant 
Admiral has concluded his remarks. 


*ApmiraL FIELD: If there are defects 
in the fortifications the noble Lord the 
Member for York has done signal ser- 
vice in pointing out what those defects 
are. I understand from this personal 
visit of his that all we want is one more 
fort at the western and one more at the 
eastern entrance. These are matters, 
however, for experts, and I understand 
that a Royal Engineer has been sent out 
there by the Government to act in con- 
cert with the naval authorities, and that 
his Report is in the hands of the autho- 
rities, so I leave the matter in the hands 
of the Admiralty. Now, I want to say 
one or two words on another matter. I 
find I am debarred from attending to 
the points connected with Gibraltar, be- 
cause they will be attended to in the 
naval works, but I want to ask a ques- 
tion or two of the Civil Lord, who has, I 
think, charge of this Vote. I notice in 
the Works Vote 125 there are items as 
to rifle ranges, and I hope some assur- 
ance will be given upon that point. 
It has already been too long delayed. 
[hen there is another point und:2r the 
head of rifle ranges, to which [| 
desire to _ refer. I do not 
see any allusion, except in the First 
Lord’s Memorandum, to the promised 
rifle range at Plymouth for the Marines. 
Here, I must call the attention of the 
Committee to the statement of the First 
Lord in his Memorandum. He said, 
“There are rifle ranges at all divisions 
except Plymouth.” At Plymouth there 
is still no range. That is what I com- 
plain of. Now, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to what the right 
honourable Gentleman said Jast year in 
his Memorandum— 


“The question of acquiring the necessary 
land for the Plymouth ranges is now under the 
consideration of the War Office, and mean- 
while the Marines of the Plymouth Division are 
still carrying out their firing at the Army 
ranges at Browndown.” 7 


Well, that is not a pleasant state of 
affairs, and I would suggest to the First 
Lord who, I know, is as anxious as I am 
to get this matter settled, to exercise 
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such influence as he may possess to im- 
press upon the War Office the importance 
of getting this matter expeditiously and 
satisfactorily dealt with. It seems to me 
extraordinary to go on spending a very 
large sum of money in taking the men 
of the Plymouth Division to Gosport and 
then back again, when a range ought to 
be provided at Plymouth itself. Now, 
Sir, I also wish to ask another ques- 
tion of some importance. I drew at- 
tention to it last year, and we had some 
encouraging assurances. I allude to the 
question of providing grants-in-aid in 
respect of works in which naval interests 
are concerned. I am glad to see that 
Vote down. I should be very glad if my 
honourable Friend the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty could give me an assurance 
that would encourage the hope that he 
wil] include the grant which I asked him 
to give in support of the Harbour Board 
who have made such an admirable dock 
at Auckland. Naval men are all agreed 
that that dock is a most useful addition 
to naval facilities, and I believe the 
Harbour Board some time since sent a 
deputation to say that they were very 
anxious to get recognition in order that 
the necessary works at the dock might. 
be satisfactorily completed. Looking at 
the Vote as a whole, I think it shows 
that the Admiralty have had most ad- 
mirable expert advice on all points. 
There does not seem to be a single dock- 
yard, small or large, that does not come 
within the purview of this Vote. There 
is another point in connection with the 
various supplementary works, namely, 
the subject of magazines. It is a very 
large question, but I do not wish to 
trespass upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee beyond pressing earnestly and 
strongly on the First Lord that this 
matter may not be lightly taken in hand. 
I know there are rumours that the 
Admiralty or the War Office contemplate 
some important changes, but I hope ex- 
perience will cause them io hesitate 
before they undertake any work of that 
kind. With the memory of the 
Toulon explosion in mind, and with the 
storage of new explosives of which we 
have had little experience, I hope there 
will be some assurance from the right 
honourable Gentleman on the subject. 
These are all matters of very great im- 
portance, and I am quite satisfied that 
the right honourable Gentleman will give 
us some assurance with regard to them. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £9,000 in re- 
spect of the works at Wei-hai-Wei. 


Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): Mr. 
Lowther, I am not at all satisfied with 
the entry in the Estimates of this 
£9,000. In the first place, I think the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would have been 
well advised to have given the Com- 
mittee an idea of what he meant by 
making Wei-hai-Wei a secondary naval 
base. What is a secondary naval base? 
My contention is that the phrase is mis- 
leading. You may make Wei-hai-Wei a 
coaling station, but you cannot make it 
a secondary base. It must either be on2 
thing or nothing. You are far away 
from Hong Kong, with all its equipment 
in the event of war, and where are you 
going to be with a secondary naval 
base? I repeat the term is misleading. 
The honourable Gentleman the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty spoke ,of it as being 
for small repairs. What do you mean by 
small repairs? Does this include making 
good such damages as a ship may sus- 
tain in action? Wei-hai-Wei ought to 
be made either a first-class naval] base or 
nothing at all. If you only make it a 
secondary base, it is not worth fortifying. 
Then there is the item of £4,500 to make 
naval depét. I should like to know 
the items that that £4,500 represents. 
‘There is also another point in connec- 
tion with these Estimates to which I 
should like to draw the attention of the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In going over 
these papers I found a great lack of in- 
formation 





*Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
‘Order, order! A motion having been 
made to reduce a certain item, the 
Debate must be confined to that item. 


Mr. ALLAN: I beg your pardon. If 
I must confine myself to Wei-hai-Wei I 
would press the right honourable Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
give us a complete statement of the 
whole of the expenditure that will be 
‘required at Wei-hai-Wei. ‘I do not agree 
with the statement that has been made 
in respect of the proposed expenditure, 
but having got the place we must make 
the best of it, and it is for that reason 
that I venture to make a suggestion to 
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the right honourable Gentleman that the 
Admiralty should submit an estimate for 
a first-class naval base, including, besides 
a coal depédt, machine shops and ap- 
pliances, graving docks, and the means 
for overhauling vessels. 


Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I agree 
with the honourable Member who has 
just spoken that it would be more satis- 
factory if the Committee had more in- 
formation as to the intentions of the 
Government in developing their new 
position, but not having that full infor- 
mation we can hardly complain of the 
Department proceeding cautiously and 
not spending a large sum on these first 
Votes. But my point, Sir, in rising is 
in very brief words to draw attention to 
one omission in the statement which I 
hope the First Lord will be able to 
supply. He has not referred to the 
£21,000 to be spent upon a Chinese 
garrison. It was agreed that on this 
occasion we should be able to discuss as 
one question all the Votes of money 
spent upon this new station, and it is 
therefore obvious that while £9,000 is 
an important sum, £21,000 is a more 
important sum. No stranger listening 
to the Debate, however, would be able 
to gather that there was any more 
money being spent in connection with 
this station than the £9.000, or that it 
was in contemplation to place a garrison 
there. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
Order, order! That cannot be discussed 
on this Vote, because the Committee has 
already assented to it on the Army 
Estimates. 


Captain SINCLAIR: Quite so; but I 
think it is within the recollection of the 
House that on the Army Vote it was 
arranged that discussion on the money 
spent on Wei-hai-Wei could more pro- 
perly be gone into on this occasion. I 
remember that being pointed out before 
the Easter Recess, and various arrange- 
ments were made as to the time at which 
the Vote on the Navy Estimates would 
come before the Committee so as to 
admit of that discussion. 

*Tyz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
May I point out to the honourable 
Member that I was not in_ the 
Chair at the time? It is, however, im- 
possible for the subject to be further 


(Navy Estimates). 
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Captain SINCLAIR: I do not wish 
in tne least to depart from your ruling. 
But at the same time I regret that, 
because no one cau for a monent contend 
that the military garrison has nothing 
io do with the fortifications of Wei-hai- 
Wei, the subject we are now discussing. 
I would, however, appeal to the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury that he will, in the 
statement which I believe he is going to 
make presently, not leave out of sight 
anything that will enable us to see what 
part the Chinese Regiment is to play in 
the fortification of this place, and what 
provision will be made for the station in 
the Army Estimates. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield): There are two or 
three objections which I have _ to 
this Vote. In the first place, I 
think it a most inconvenient matter 
to take the Vote in the dark. We have 
absolutely no reason to hope that this 
Vote will not be increased year by year, 
and come eventually to an enormous 
sum. A primary base means a large 
expenditure. It is true that this is ap- 
parently a smaljl item. The real item, 
however, is the enormous amount of 
money that will have to be spent to make 
Wei-hai-Wei as a fort of any use’ to us. 
This is the beginning of the expenditure. 
Only the small sum of £9,000 is on 
the paper, but it may be £9,000.000 
before we have done with it. I think 
it is our duty, therefore, to protest 
against the enormous expenditure we are 
going to lavish on this place. More- 
over, our Army and Navy are already 
so strained in coaling existing stations 
that the new position will be a weakness 
to us instead of a strength, and I hope 
this Vote will receive a considerable 
amount of opposition. Now, as to the 
value of the place. The Government 
have found a supporter in the noble 
Lord the Member for York who said 
that these naval stations were most 
useful, and indeed absolutely necessary, 
and pointed out that the” use of them 
was that when a ship went into action 
she would have a naval base to go back 
to when révuired. He also said that it 


.Was absolutely necessary to have a dock. 


But that is exactly the thing which is 
not going to be provided. Wei-hai-Wei 
is going to be a place without a dock, 
and, therefore, it will be a naval base 
in that sense of the word. Another ex- 
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pert, my honourable Friend the Member 
for Gateshead (Mr. Allan), said that it 
would be absolutely useless as a 
secondary base, and I believe that is a 
pretty correct statement. We have had 
the evidence of two experts, but I think 
there are several other honourable Mem- 
bers, with great knowledge of naval 
matters, who would bear me out in the 
view that if this place is to be of any 
use at all a great deal more will have to 
be done than has been suggested. The 
profession of the Government is that 
they are going to spend £9,000 this 
year to make a useless place useful. I 
submit it is the duty of the Government 
to stop while they can, and I therefore 
protest against the expenditure of even 
£9,000 so as to prevent spending more 
money in the future. It seems to me 
that we are committing ourselves to a 
large expenditure for a place which is 
of no use. 


(Navy Estimates). 


THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY: There have been two 
courses proposed to the Committee. 
One is that we ought to do a 


great deal more than we propose, and 
the other that we ought to do nothing 
at all. I think I may take the Motion 
of the honourable Member for Aberdeen- 
shire (Mr. Buchanan) to mean that he 
wishes nothing at all to be done at Wei- 
hai-Wei. I do not know whether that 
is the personal view of the honourable 
Member, but it is, I think, the meaning 
of his Motion. Then the honourable 
Member for Gateshead (Mr. Allan) pre- 
sented a vista to the Committee of 
docks, basins, and breakwaters, which 
would involve enormous expenditure. 
That is not the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. ALLAN: The place cannot be 


made a naval base without those works. 


THe FIRST LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY: It would not be a primary 
naval base, but a secondary base. 


Mr. ALLAN: 


naval base? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY: The Government are not 
proceeding with anything ambitious. 
They must fee] their way gradually, and 
act on the information they get from the 
other side. For instance, as regards a 
breakwater—a breakwater is a matter of 


What is a secondary 





very great expense, and it would be a 
question of how far local facilities in the 
way of labour, stone, and other appli- 
ances would render it possible to con- 
struct a breakwater at a moderate cost; 
but the Admiralty do not hold that a 
breakwater is necessary. The Govern- 
ment maintain that the proper naval 
strategy in these waters must always be 
a vigorous offensive. We cannot rely 
on Wei-hai-Wei in the same sense as, for 
instance, the Russians do on Port Arthur. 
It is a secondary naval base in the 
sense that it is an outlying place where 
we could have stores of coal and ammu- 
nition, and it will have facilities as a 
station, not only in time of war, but 
in time of peace, while there will be 
means of repairing, not perhaps the 
largest damage, but of putting us in a 
better position than now, when Hong 
Kong is the nearest point where we can 
dock our ships. With regard to the re- 
marks of the honourable Member for 
King’s Lynn, the squadron at Port 
Hamilton has been largely increased, 
and the conditions there are totally dif- 
ferent from those prevailing at the time 
when the objections to Port Hamilton 
existed. If Great Britain were weaker 
at sea than she is, Wei-hai-Wei would 
be a danger and not a support. But an 
outpost of the kind is of great value to 
those who have the supremacy at sea, 
and it is from the point of view that 
we have the supremacy at sea that we 
should approach what has to be done 
with reference to Wei-hai-Wei. The 
station will be a great convenience to 
the Navy in the time of war and peace, 
and it is more necessary now than in 
former years, because our position in 
China has changed, and the North re- 
quires more attention from us than 
it formerly did. Owing to political 


events through the establishment 
of . Port Arthur, the attitude of 
the Chinese, and our interest in 


commerce in the North, the visits of our 
ships to the Gulf of Pechili will be 
more frequent, and in greater numbers 
than hitherto. Under these circum- 
stances it stands to reason that to have 
a moderate establishment there, where 
our ships might coal and supply them- 
selves with ammunition, and a safe and 
good anchorage, and a salubrious 
climate, is to have an advantage which 
we must be glad to possess, and which 
we should secure by such moderate ex- 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 


{COMMONS} 
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penditure as may be necessary. I hope 
I have made myself clear as to some of 
the advantages we intend to derive. We 
do not intend to make Wei-hai-Wei a 
strongly fortified place to which our 
ships are to fly in case of need. If I 
had suggested the uses to which Wei- 
hai-Wei should be put, I come to the 
point how far it is necessary to defend 
the place. We have to defend it up to 
the point that there should be no sur- 
prise, that no raiding ships should be 
able to take it, that no cruisers should 
be able to annoy it or to destroy it, or 
to take the coal we had there; but we 
do not think it necessary to fortify it 
to the extent that it would be a pro- 
tection to our big squadrons, and, above 
all, we are most anxious it should not 
be so used, and that it should not tie 
our Fleet in any way. I would go so 
far as to say that if in tizae of war any 
great operations were in progress, if the 
Russians, French, Germans, or any pos- 
sible enemy were to escape with their 
Squadron or their Fleet from, for in- 
stance, Port Arthur, of from any naval 
bases which they might have, and we 
were in pursuit, it is intended that Wei- 
hai-Wei shall be able, in the absence of 
our Fleet, to hold its own against any 
small os sudden attack that might be 
made upon it. Therefore, the word for- 
tification must not be strained. We 
must have there a certain number of 
batteries with good guns, but not upon 
any extensive scale, and we must have 
a moderate garrison there to fight the 
guns, and we should require barracks for 
the troops. But the Committee are 
aware that there are a considerable num- 
ber of buildings already to our hand at 
Wei-hai-Wei which make it much more 
easy to provide the necessary accom- 
modation. We certainly wish to proceed 
cautiously with our expenditure, and 
not to place a great scheme at present 
before the Committee which might 
prove to be unnecessary, and which the 
Government themselves do not desire. 
We have approached the matter from 
the moderate side, and not from the 
more ambitious side. Various plans 
have been put before us by our naval 
advisers, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that we must maintain our 
supremacy in the Gulf of Pechili and 
in Chinese waters generally by our Fleet, 
and that Wei-hai-Wei is to be a con- 
venience to us, but not, as I have said, 





any great protection which is to be 
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looked to as a refuge for our ships. The 
very natural criticism has been made 
that the present Estimates do not show 
the total cost. We frankly admit that 
we do not know the total cost; our 
plans are not sufficiently advanced fo 
enable us to know it. Then what does 
the Motion of the honourable Member 
for Aberdeenshire mean? It means 


Supply 


delay. What expenditure is going to be 
incurred? The chief expenditure is for 
dredging. Wei-hai-Wei was leased to us 


for 99 years, and it is an anchorage 
which has been employed already, an 
anchorage to which our ships constantly 
go. Even if another penny is not spent 
on fortifying it or upon constructing a 
dock, or building even coal-sheds there, 
the improvement of the waters around 
Wei-hai-Wei will be an object which will 
be well worth the £4,000 which we ask 
the Committee to vote, and much mere. 
I put it fairly to honourable Members 
opposite that the Government have not 
got a great scheme. But whether we 
have a great scheme or not, the House 
of Commons will have the option of 
voting any further money which may be 
asked for, either by Bill or through the 
Estimates. As I have said, this money 
will be well spent on dredging, inasmuch 
as greater convenience will be afforded 
to our ships which repair to these-waters. 
And it will conduce to the health of the 
ships’ crews if they go there. I ask the 
Committee to allow the question of the 
total cost to stand over, but I urge them 
not to reject the very moderate demand 
which the Government now make, be- 
cause I may say almost the same with 
regard to the coaling of the ships as I 
have said in respect to dredging—it will 
be a convenience, and possibly even a 
saving of expense, in time of peace as 
in time of war, if our ships could coal 
there. It would be an economical ar- 
rangement if colliers met the ships there, 
and it would be more convenient to coal 
there than in any other Chinese port, or 
i a Japanese port. The Committee 
will not commit themselves by this Vote, 
but by it they will, under all the cir- 
cumstances, add to the convenience of 
the Service, and to the health of the 
sailors on that station. 


{14 Apri 1899} 





Mr. LABOUCHERE: This discussion 
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simple-minded persons like myself, and 
that we have in our midst honourable 
Gentlemen like the Member for Aber- 
deenshire, who can see. a little further 
than the actual words of the Estimates. 
Originally, I thought that, as this was 
merely a. proposal for dredging and coal- 
sheds, we might allow it to pass; but 
the explanations of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and of the Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty go much beyond that. 
The First Lord himself has told us that 
this is only a step towards considerable 
expenditure. 


(Navy Estimates). 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I must have conveyed a wrong 
impression to the honourable Member. 
I said that various plans were put before 
us, but that there was no pressure put 
upon us as to the necessity of greater 
expenditure hereafter. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did not sup- 
pose that the right honourable Gentle- 
man was laid upon the rack, but the fact 
that his naval experts put before him 
plans for greater expenditure is a sug- 
gestion, we may suppose, that those 
naval experts think an additional expen- 
diture ought to take place. This is one 
of the most extraordinary modes of 
wasting money that could well be con- 
ceived. The right honourable Gentle- 
man wants to have fortifications 
on this secondary base in order 
to defend the stores, and a_ gar- 
rison to defend the stores; but Wei- 
hai-Wei is not to be strong enough to 
resist the attack of a formidable enemy. 
It seems to me we should do much 
better to concentrate our efforts on a 
naval base which can be defended 
against all reasonable probabilities of 
attack if we are to spend money at @il. 
If once the Committee consents to the 
establishment of this naval base, and 
admits at the same time that we cannot 
defend it if it were attacked, such pres- 
sure would be put upon the Government 
that they would have to make it a pri- 
mary basis. Under all the cireumstances, 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Aberdeenshire would be well advised if 
he goes to a division. 


Sm E. GOURLEY (Sunderland): 
There is one question I should 





shows what a very good thing 
it is that the House is not 
composed entirely of innocent and 
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like to ask: Seeing that the Admiralty 
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propose spending upon dredging opera- 
tions £4,500, will the right honourable 
Gentleman state when operations are 
to begin, and also whether the dredger 
has already been sent. If so, 1 should 
like to knoW of what value and engine 
capacity it is, and what depth of water 
the Admiralty anticipate obtaining in 
the channel from the sea from the pro- 
posed dredging? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 


{ COMMONS} 


Malta, was sent out last year, and she is 





_dredger, which has been employed ,at 
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to dredge to a depth of 30 feet at the 
lowest tide. cannot give the value of 
he dredger from memory, but it was not 
purchased specially for his purpose. 


Question put— 


“That Item C be reduced by £9,000 in 
respect of works at Wei-hai-Wei.”—/(Mr. 
Buchanan.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 65; 
Noes 167.—(Division List No. 75.) 


AYES. 


Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Blake, Edward 

Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robt. (Durham) 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Colville, John 

Davies,M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Duckworth, James 

Ellis, John Edw. (Notts.) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Hogan, James Francis 


M’Leod, John 


Moss, Samuel 
Moulton, John 


Oldroyd, Mark 


Horniman, Frederick John 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb’land) 
Leng, Sir John 


Richardson, J. 


| Lewis, John Herbert 

| Macaleese, Daniel 

| M‘Dermott, Patrick 

| M'Ghee, Richard 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 


Maddison, Fred. 

Mappin, Sir Frederick T. 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morris, Samuel 

Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 


Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O'Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 


Pease, A. E. (Cleveland) 


Holland, W. H. (York, W.R.) | Pirie, Duncan V 
| Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Reckitt, Harold James 


Rickett, J. Compton 


Roberts, J. H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Steadman, William Chas. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, D. Alfred (Merthyr) 
Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Warner, T. Courtenay T. 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thos. Palmer 

| Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H.(Middlesbrough, 
Young, 8. (Cavan, E.) 


Fletcher 


TELLERS FOR THE AYFS— 
(Durham) Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Labouchere. 


NOES. 


. Acland-Hood,Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, W.(Newc. -under-Lyme) 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baker, Sir John 
Balcarres, Lord 
Baldwin, Alfred 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Fredk. George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Bolitho, Thomas Bedford 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, E. (Hertford, E.) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 


Sir E. Gourley. 








Finch, George 


Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J. (Birm | 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Wor.) | Fisher, William Huyes 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clough, Walter Owen 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis’ 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curzon, Viscount 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dalziel, J. Henry 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir Fred. D. 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 
Elliot, Hon, A. Ralph D. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Manc’r 


Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 


Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Foster, Col. (Lancaster) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gedge, Sydney 

| Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen, Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.Geo.’s 
Goschen, Geo. J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edw. Alfred 


Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Gunter, Colonel 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Sir E. Stock (Bristol), 
Houston, R. P. 


H. 


Gourley, Sir Edw. Temperley 
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Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutton, J. (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Fredk. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. Geo. 

Jones, D. Brynmor (Swansea) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence,SirE. Durning-(Corn! 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks.) 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Loder, Gerald W. Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverpool) | 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowles John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
M‘Arthur, C. (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont,Col.J.(Antrim,E.) 
M'Iver, Sir L. (Edinburgh, W.) 
M‘Killop, James 

M'Laren, Chas. Benjamin 
Maple, Sir J. Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 


Supply 


Monk, Charles 


Muntz, Philip 


Murray, Chas. 


Nicol, Donald 
Percy, Earl 


Platt-Higgins, 





Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion 
posed— 


“That a sum not exceeding £1,606,700 be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the expense 
of victualling and clothing for the Navy, in- 
cluding the cost of Victualling Establishments 
at home and abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1900.” 


made and Question pro- 


Amendment proposed— 


“That Item B be reducd by £100 in respect 
of the wages of labourers at Deptford.” —/( Mr. 
A. H. A. Morton.) 


*Mr. A. H. A. MORTON (Deptford): 
In moving this reduction, very few words 
will be required from me to lay 
the question at issue before the 
Committee. There are three great 
Government establishments connected 
with the Army and Navy —the 
Pimlico Clothing Factory, the Woolwich 
Arsenal, and the Deptford Victualling 
Yard. Early in the year 1897 the War 
Office gave an advance of ls. a week 
to the labourers employed in the Pimlico 
Clothing Factory, and in the Woolwich 
Arsenal. Whether that increase of wages 
was wholly agreeable to the Admiralty 
authorities, or not, it is not for me to say, 
but no corresponding advance was made 
at that time to the Admiralty labourers 
at Woolwich or at Deptford. But in 1898 


{14 Aprit 1899} 


Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 


Montagu, Hon. J. 8. (Hants.) 
Moore, William (Antrim, N.) 
More, R. J. (Shropshire) 

Morton, @. H. 


Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 


Murray,Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, Wm. Graham 


Northcote, Hon. Sir H. S. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 


Phillpotts, Capt. Arthur 
Pilkington, Richard 


Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir. W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

| Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Russell, Gen. F.S.(Cheltenham 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) | 
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Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, J. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M'Taggart 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Chas. Hedley 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Tritton, Chas. Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Warde, Lieut.-Col.C.E.(Kent) 
Webster, Sirk. E. (I.of Wight) 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. Lloyd 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir J. Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Com. (Berks, E.) 


(Navy Estimates). 


James 


-- (Deptford) 


J. (Coventry) 


Ninian 


Frederick 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Wiunam Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 





| an increase was given to the labourers 
in the Woolwich Arsenal of ls. a week, 
|so that they were placed on a similar 
|footing with their more fortunate 
| brethren under the War Office. A re- 
quest was made early last Session that 
the wages of the labourers employed in 
‘the Deptford Victualling Yard should be 
| increased by the same amount, but that 
/request did not meet with success. A 
| Motion to the same effect was made 
| later in the Session, but with a similar 
|result. I must confess that I had hoped 
‘that during the Recess this small con- 
cession to the labourers might have been 
made, and that the Estimates of this 
year would have contained a provision 
for giving an extra ls. a week to the 
labourers at the Deptford Victualling 
Yard. I am sorry that this has not been 
done, and I would now plead for this 
act of justice—and I believe it to be a 
bare act of justice for these men. It 
is not contended for a moment that the 
condition of the Admiralty labourers at 
Deptford is in any way more favourable 
than the condition of the labourers in 
the Pimlico Clothing Factory and in the 
Woolwich Arsenal, and I cannot conceive 
why the advance should have been . 
granted to the Woolwich men and with- 
held from the Deptford men. I can 
only presume that my powers of elo- 
quence and persuasion have failed where 
those of more eloquent or more per- 


2 ¥ 2 
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suasive Members have succeeded. I 
think the First Lord of the Admiralty 
last year, in refusing this increase, said 
that, if it were granted it would open 
the flood gates, and that a considerable 
advance would have to be made all over 
the country, wkich would be a serious 
matter from a financial point of view. 
I wonder why this reason did not prevail 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty when 
he granted the advance to the Admiralty 
labourers at Woolwich. House rent at 
Deptford is higher than at Woolwich, 
and in no way are the Deptford labourers 
more favoured than the Woolwich men. 
I will not detain the House with any 
lengthy remarks, but I am quite at a 
loss to know why there should be this 
difference of treatment; and as I want 
an explanation, I move the reduction of 
the Vote by £100. 


Carrain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I am glad that my _ honourable 
Friend the Member for Deptford has 
taken this subject in hand, because, hav- 
ing addressed the House on more than 
one occasion with reference to this mat- 
ter, and more especially to cognate ques- 
tions as regards Woolwich and Pimlico, 
I do not wish it to be supposed that I 
am the sole champion of these employees 
in this House. I think I shall be able 
to show to the Committee that a more 
disgraceful state of affairs than that 
which exists at Deptford could not be 
conceived. We passed in 1891 a Fair 
Wages Resolution, and the present 
Leader of the Opposition then stated 
that the Government of the day should 
be in the first flight of employers. The 
right honourable Gentleman made an 
important advance in that direction, in- 
creasing the rate of wages of the War 
Office employees at Woolwich by 28. a 
week. I shall be prepared to show that 
at present the Government are not in 
the first flight of employers as far as 
Deptford is concerned. What is it we 
ask for on behalf of these men? We 
ask that they should receive a fair mini- 
mum rate of wages. I know it will be 
asked, what is a fair minimum rate of 
wages! There can be no doubt about 
the question so far as the area of the 
county of London is concerned. It is 
acknowledged on all hands that a fair 
rate of wages is more than 20s. a week, 
and it has been admitted that that is a 


Welr. A. H. A. Morton. 
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rate upon which a man cannot support 
his wife and family decently. I put a 
question to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty some time ago as to whether it 
was the intention of his Department to 
raise the minimum wage of the unskilled 
labourers employed in the Royal Vic- 
tualling Yard at Deptford to that of the 
unskilled labourers employed under the 
War Department at Woolwich and else- 
where. The First Lord of the idmuiraity 
replied that it was not intended to raise 
the minimum wage of the unskilled 
labourers at Deptford. In Woolwich, 
he said, where our workmen are doing 
practically the same work side by side 
with the workmen under the War Office, 
the concession had been made. But the 
right honourable Gentleman said a 
change could not be made at Deptford 
without taking into consideration the 
rate of wages paid to labourers in the 
other dockyards and other establish- 
ments. The right honourable Gentle- 
man further said that in 1893 it was de- 
cided to give the men at Deptford an 
additional ls. a week, which appeared 
justified by the careful inquiries then 
made, but he was not prepared to still 
further widen the difference as compared 
with the large number of our labourers 
in other parts. of the country. 
There are some 374 of these labourers 
at Deptford, and as I have already dealt 
with the subject on previous occasions, 
I need not now go into the details, but 
1 must point out that the class of work 
dene by these men is very heavy. In 
the case of the Customs watchers I was 
met with the argument that they were 
not able-bodied men, and that a certain 
proportion of their work. necessitated 
their lying in wait, so to speak. Now 
these men at Deptford do general dock 
work which is paid at 6d. an hour, and 
stevedore work, which is paid at 8d. per 
hour. There are a certain number of 
them employed at other forms of work, 
such as chocolate making, but I am not 
going into that now. I wish to deal 
mainly with the men employed at what 
I will prove to be a wretched rate of 
wages. I know it will be advanced that 
a certain number of these men are em- 
ployed at coopering and carpentering, 
and get a certain advance, but I find 
on inquiry that they get it only for a 
certain number of days in the year, and 
that it would not advance their wages 
by 6d. a week. In the Surrey Dock the 
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men get from 24s, to 303., with a pen- 
sion, sick pay, medical attendance, and 
holidays. They get much better wages 
than the men at’ Deptford. Then it will 
be asked: Why do these men take work 
under the Government? They take it 
a3 a makeshift, as is proved by the fact 
that about a fourth of the total number 
of labourers leave the yard every 
year. Again, many men are passed 
into the yard under the age of 
20, a proof that the Government 
is not able to hold the best class of 
labour. Therefore, we, as taxpayers, 
have a right to complain that we are 
not getting value for our money. The 
answer to these arguments, which is 
always trotted out, is the advantages 
given by the Government to their em- 
ployees. I put a question to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty with reference to 
these advantages, and the Civil Lord 
replied that the chief advantages enjoyed 
by unskilled labourers at Deptford, in 
addition to the pay, were as follows :— 
Half-pay while absent on account of in- 
juries received on duty; half-pay when 
compulsorily absent on account of infec- 
tious disease in family, as well as half 
of any extra allowance they may be re- 
ceiving at the time the disease breaks 
out. Four days’ leave with pay during 
the year and extra pay ranging from 6d. 
to Is. per day when employed upon 
special duties. With reference to the 
four days’ leave with pay, every em- 
ployer gives that. The extra pay for 
special duties only applies to about 20 
men for about 40 days each year, and is, 
therefore, not a very strong argument. 
With regard to pensions and gratuities, 
they amount to only about £1 for every 
year after 15 years’ service. That privi- 
lege can be procured by any man who 
pays 4d. a week to the Post Office, and 
he would have the further advantage of 
being able to withdraw the money at 
any time. So much for the advantages. 
Now I come to the social aspect of the 
question. The average age of these 
labourers is about 35, and from a half 
to two-thirds of them are mar- 
ried, the average number of each 
family being four. It is stated 
that the rule which obliges the 
men to live within two miles of the yard 
is not strictly carried out. I am 
aware of that fact, but I am also aware 
that the men who do not live within two 


miles of the yard are compelled to go 
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further afield to Eltham, for instance, 
where they can get a few small rooms at 
w lower rental. These men are obliged to 
walk six miles morning and evening. 
Now, I ask whether taxpayers of this 
country are getting fair value for thir 
money when they employ men who, in 
addition to severe labour at dock and 
stevedore work, walk 12 miles per day? 
I do not think it can be argued that 
they do. What is the state of affairs 
at Deptford? I find that the increase 
of wages in the past seven years Las 
been 20 per cent., whereas rents have 
increased 50 per cent. Small houses at 
6s. a week are replaced by badly-built 
six-roomed houses at 12s. These are 
generally occupied_by two families, and 
a lodger occasionally pays 7s. 6d. a week. 
The South Eastern Railway is now 
building blocks in the locality to replace 
property pulled down, and the prohibi- 
tive sum of 3s. 6d. per room is being 
charged. What has been the res.lt? 
I hold in my hand the notice paper of 
the vestry of the parish of St. Paul, 
Deptford, dated 2nd February, and I 
find the following motion— 


“That in the opinion of this Vestry it is 
undesirable that any adult in the employ of 
the Greenwich District Board of Works 
should be paid any lesser sum than 24s. weekly 
for a full week’s* work, and that the repre- 
sentatives of St. Paul, Deptford, be recom- 
mended to take the necessary steps to secure 
the fixing of such a minimum in the wages of 
the Board’s employees.” 


That motion was carried, which js clear 
proof that in one of the poorest parishes 
in London the vestry found it incumbent 
on them, owing to the high rents, not 
to employ any man at a lower rate than 
24s. a week; and yet we have the 
Government, after the Fair Wages 
Resolution passed in this House, employ- 
ing labourers at 19s. and 20s. a week. 
It may be said that it is all very well 
to make general statements without 
reference to particular cases. But I 
have provided myself with definite cases, 
and can vouch for their accuracy. Here 
is one. An established labourer em- 
ployed at the Deptford Victualling Yard, 
receiving 19s. per week, has a wife 
(sickly) and five children, whose ages 
range from two to nine years. He 
resides at the present time in a small 
four-roomed house in James Street, 
Deptford, the largest room being 11 feet 
by 8 and he pays 10s. 6d. a week rent. 


It may be asked why does he pay 10s. 6d. 
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a week rent? Because the state of affairs 
is so grave, and the working man posi- 
tively dreads to leave his dwelling. He 
is precisely in the same position that the 
wretched cottar was in Ireland before 
legislation was passed in this House 
The landlord holds him in the palm of 
his hand, and he has to choose between 
being thrown out on the roadside and 
paying the rent demanded of him. I 
can speak with knowledge of the subject, 
because by recent legislation the Govern- 
ment robbed me of property I possessed 
in Ireland. The same thing takes place 
in South London. The number of re- 
movals in South London is now very 
much smaller than in years past. The 
labourer whose case I have just cited 
recently received notice from his land- 
lord that the rent would be raised to 
12s. a week. At present, after paying 
the rent, he has a margin of 8s. 6d. a 
week, and out of that he has to provide 
food and everything else for his family. 
Let the Committee take note of this. 
He has one single man lodger, who pays 
3s. a week for his bed and washing. 
This family are in such desperate straits 
that they have to have an utter stranger 
ir their wretched rooms living with 
them. The man himself tries to earn 
a little money by mending boots after 
he leaves his work in the yard. And 
all this difficulty arises because the 
Government go behind a Resolution of 
this House and object to pay their em- 
ployees what is known as the minimum 
rate of wages in the district. This is 
only one of many cases I could bring be- 
fore the House. Here is another. A 
man earning 20s. per week has two 
rooms, for which he pays 7s. 6d. per 
week, leaving 12s. 6d. wherewith to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life for six per- 
sons! And, in addition to that, these 
‘houses are in an insanitary condition. 
The authorities of the district are power- 
less to enforce the Sanitary Acts, inas- 
much as if these people are driven out 
of these dens they have no other places 
to go to. I will not trouble the Com- 
mittee with other cases, although I have 
several here. What does the Govern- 
ment compel contractors to do? It 
compels them to carry out the spirit of 
a Resolution passed by this House, al- 
though it does not act upon it itself. 
Now, the contractors, Messrs. Martin and 
Wells, have paid their labourers em- 
ployed on similar work to our men for 


Captain Norton. 
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several years the sum of 26s. per week 
for a 48-hour week, and last Christmas, 
knowing as they did the state of affairs 
which existed throughout Deptford, they 
raised the men’s wages to 7d. an hour, 
thus giving them 28s. for a 48-hour 
week. This is the state of affairs which 
exists under a Government which ob- 
tained power mainly upon the plea that 
they were going to investigate the ques- 
tion of Old-Age Pensions. In the name of 
common sense, what is the object of 
offering an old-age pension to a man 
who is obliged to live and support an 
entire family upon 8s. 6d. per week? 
Would it not be better for the Govern- 
ment to begin at the beginning, and 
give these men a living wage! Then, 
again, there is the question of the 
housing of the working classes. I be- 
lieve the present Government has some 
scheme for enabling working men to 
purchase their own homes. That may 
be a very useful thing in certain remote 
parts of the country, where men earn 
a fair rate of wages, and where land 
and houses are comparatively cheap. 
But as to any such Measure being of the 
smallest value to working men in the 
area of the county of London, and more 
especially to those who have to move 
about in search of employment, I say 
the idea is simply preposterous. If ever 
there was a Government which ought 
to deal fairly and generously with its 
employees, and to give them a living 
wage, surely it is the Government which 
climbed into power on the plea of grant- 
ing Old-Age Pensions and securing better 
housing of the working classes. I 
should like to know what grounds there 
are for denying to these men the 
standard rate of wages in the area of 
the county of London. It has been said 
that it is necessary to consider this 
question in connection with the subject 
of hired labourers employed in the 
various dockyard towns. . Now, in these 
places the rents vary considerably. In 
Devonport, for example, owing to cer- 
tain conditions as regards the tenure of 
the land, the rents are extravagantly 
high, but they are nothing like so high 
as in Deptford and Woolwich. At Pem- 
broke Dock a man can get better 
lodging for 3s. 6d. or 4s. 6d. a week 
that he can get at Deptford or Wool- 
wich for 7s. 6d. or 8s. 6d. There would 
be nothing unjust in the smallest degree 
in the right honourable Gentleman deal- 
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ing with the men at Deptford in the 
same manner as he dealt with those at 
Woolwich, and giving a proportionate 
advance to the men in the various dock- 
yard towns. Indeed, that would be 
quite logical. I feel certain the right 
honourable Gentleman is about to ad- 
vance the argument that if the rate of 
wages is advanced, rents will immedi- 
ately go up. That is not absolutely the 
case. We know perfectly well there is 
a tendency for such a thing to occur on 
the part of a certain number of sweat- 
ing house proprietors, but in the main, 
as we know at Woolwich, the increase 
ot wages by 2s. has had a most marked 
effect on the district, and has been of 
the greatest benefit, not only to the 
men, but to the whole locality. I have 
authority from the rector of Woolwich, 
and other people who understand this 
matter, for stating there has been a 
marked improvement in the conditions 
under which the people live, and that a 
much better state of affairs has been 
brought about socially. I do hope that 
the right honourable Gentleman will 
see his way to make some advance to 
these unfortunate men. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY: I am sure the Committee 
will believe me when I say that if I 
thought it would be consonant with 
proper administrative principles to make 
this advance I would most cheerfully do 
so. I can assure the Committee that 
it is a most difficult and disagreeable 
duty to have to take the line I have 
taken on this question on previous oc- 
casions. Let us clear up this point. 
Ir is not the small amount of money 
which is involved. That, of course, is 
irfinitesimal, but I have to look at 
general administrative principles, rather 
than to the amount of money which 
would be spent. There can be no pos- 
sible object in resisting this proposal 
for the sake of the few extra pounds 
a year. But let me point out how the 
speech of the honourable Member proves 
the connection between wages and rent. 
If the position of these labourers is such 
as has been described, it is rather due 
tc what has been called the sweating 
landlords than to the rate of wages paid. 
It has been shown that the wages have 
risen 20 per cent. during the last 10 
years, and that house rent has risen 50 
per cent. . 
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Captain NORTON: That is so. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: So far as I have been in- 
formed, this feature has been constant 
in those districts—namely, that the im- 
provement in wages to a great extent 
leads to a larger proportion of the wages 
going into the pockets of the landlords, 
who are already receiving very high 
rents. It has, moreover, been alleged 
in many cases—although I do not apply 
this specially to Deptford or Woolwich 
—that those who are loudest in calling , 
for justice to the working men in the 
shape of an increase of wages from the 
Government were themselves chiefly in- 
terested in cottage property, and that 
these persons have no hesitation in 
raising the rents of the labourers at 
the expense of the general taxpayers of 
the country. Is it not clear from the 
manner in which the honourable and 
gallant Gentleman has put his case, that 
the great difficulty at Deptford is not 
alone the wages paid to a very few—I 
believe the total number’ is 150— 
Government workmen? Where rents of 
10s. or 12s. a week are charged the 
addition of 1s. to wages would not place 
the labourers in anything approaching 
to a prosperous condition. This is 
evidently, to my mind, a’ question of 
housing the poor in those districts, a 
question which has reached a_ point 
which is, socially and economically, to 
be deplored, and is loudly calling for 
remedy. There is a difficulty in getting 
moderate rents, and I wish that the 
authorities would set themselves to work 
to clear out all the bad house property, 
and that an effort could be made to 
house our working classes better. I 
will even go so far as to say that in the 
last resort I would prefer to see whether 
the Government itself could not make. 
arrangements for the housing of the 150 
men, 


Caprain NORTON: There are 374. 


Tue FIRST LORD or true AD- 
MIRALTY: Yes, but a portion of these 
reca.ve “considerably higher wages. I 
am not prepared, on the ground that 
house rent is rising continually in a par- 
ticular locality, to lay down the prin- 
ciple that wages must be increased. pro- 
portionately. The honourable Member is 
no doubt aware that in Deptford and 
Woolwich the labourers already receive 1s. 
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more than the labourers receive in other 
dockyards. That concession was made a 
short time ago. This question, there- 
fore, small and narrow as it is, has an 
immense bearing on the wages of over 
30,000 men employed by the Govern- 
ment. There is the graduation principle 
to be borne in mind. So soon as you 
increase the rate of wages of one set of 
men in a dockyard the others claim an 
increase, so as to maintain the difference 
in scale previously existing. 


Supply 


Caprain NORTON: I am afraid I 
failed to make myself understood. I 
did not base my argument on the fact 
that wages were necessarily to be raised 
because of the increase of rent. My 
main argument was that public bodies, 
vestries, etc., throughout the area of 
the county of London did not pay less 
than 24s., that that was looked upon as 
the lowest living wage. I fail to see 
why the Government, irrespective of the 
question of house rent, should not do 
the common justice that is done by all 
public bodies and by all fair-minded 
employers to their labourers. 


Toe FIRST LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY: Because the Government 
are in a totally different position from 
other employers. They employ 30,000 
workpeople all over the country. Em- 
ployers of labour in London have only 
to look at the position of their London 
labourers and the rate of wages to be 
paid; but if the suggested advance were 
concedéd it would mean a revision of 
the whole of the wages paid to men in 
the arsenals and dockyards. The hon- 
ourable Member talks of “justice”; I 
am afraid I am myself too old-fashioned 
a politician to see that justice requires 
that taxpayers whose wages perhaps 
come to 13s. or 14s. or 16s. a week 
should suffer increased taxation in order 
that Government employees in London 
should receive 24s. 


Cartain NORTON: You have given it 
to the men at Greenwich, so you are 
stultifying yourself. ; 


Tr FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: The honourable Member should 
listen to the arguments and not inter- 
rupt. I have given the reasons why I 
considered myself forced as regards the 
Arsenal men to give the concession ; they 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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were working alongside men who were 
getting the higher wage. It may be a 
question whether it would not be worth 
while to move the Victualling Yard fur- 
ther away. 


Carrain NORTON: Hear, hear! 

Tus FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: I am not sure Deptford would 
approve that. The removal would lead 
to great remonstrances on the part of 
the local authorities who are now en- 
deavouring to persuade us to raise the 
wages. The real difficulty is this, that, 
while the honourable Member wishes to 
be guided by London, I, having to ad- 
minister an establishment in which 
there are 30,000 men employed in all 
parts of the country, have to look at it 
from the point of view of the country at 
large. Much as I regret the high rents 
at Deptford, what security have we that 
if the wages are raised the rent will not 
also go up? This is not a matter, then, 
which can be dealt with by raising the 
wages. I do not think it is the case 
that the men are rapidly Jeaving the 
yard. According to figures which I have 
befcre me, in 1897-98 there were only 
14 men who were discharged on their 
own request, and in the following year 
23, these being mostly men who were 
engaged on special work. And there 
are now 150 applicants for admission. 
That reminds me that a large percentage 
must be added to the value of the 
Government wage by reason of the 
continuity of employment and certainty 
of work which Government work affords. 
That has been calculated at 3s. on a 
weekly wage of 20s. There are a 
number of higher grades open to these 
men in which they get bett2r wages. I 
am sorry, for the administrative reasons 
which I have explained, that I cannot 
assent to the Motion. 


*Sm CC. DILKE: The _ right 
honourable Gentleman did himself an 
injustice in speaking of himself as an 
old-fashioned politician. In naval 
matters we do not regard him as such. 
We recognise in his administration at 
the Admiralty that he advances with, 
and even keeps in front, of the times. 
But in this particular matter the right 
honourable Gentleman puts himself in a 
position which is rather different from 
that of his colleagues. He has failed 
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altogether to follow the policy adopted 
by the War Office, which also has em- 
ployees all over the country to deal 
with. Indeed, he places himself in a 
worse position than another Depart- 
ment which is attacked in this House 
upon labour questions—I mean _ the 
Post Office. The right honourable 
Gentleman said that this only affected 
directly a small number of men, but has 
he shown any sufficient reason for not 
dealing with the case of those men? 
Exactly the same defence which the 
right honourable Gentleman makes in 
this particular case was made by the 
War Office—by the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office—three years ago, 
with regard to their men at Woolwich ; 
but, after careful examination, the War 
Office gave way owing to the sheer 
strength of the case, although the ques- 
tion was one which only affected a 
small number of men, and their wages 
were raised. The difficulty is this. 
The Government and their contractors 
hold wholly different positions. The 
contractor has to pay the standard rate 
of wage in the place where the work is 
being done. Now, it is not the policy 
of either side of this House to 
raise wages all over the country. 
As regards London, an attempt has been 
made to arrive at some approximation 
to the contractors’ wages scale by raising 
the War Office minimum from 19s. to 20s. 
The right honourable Gentleman has 
made an appeal to honourable Members. 
I am quite certain that the working 
classes of this country generally do have 
regard to the cost of living in different 
places, and that they are willing that 
the rate of wages should vary accord- 
ingly. The right honourable Gentle- 
man tells us that he has some thousands 
of men who are more or less in the same 
position. He calls them labourers; 
but I have looked into this matter and 
I find they do a certain amount of work 
which can hardly be looked upon as 
ordinary labourer’s work. It certainly 
is work for which the contractors pay 
a higher rate of wages. Again, there is 
the question of continuity of employ- 
ment. But I understand that these men 
are not permanent men enjoying the 
same privileges as the established men 
in the dockyards. The right honour- 
able Gentleman has spoken upon this 


subject in a good-tempered spirit. Last 
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year we had a somewhat heated Debate 
upon it, and strong things were said 
across the floor of the House. But 
now the right honourable Gentleman 
has thrown out a suggestion, and he 
did so as if he had considered the 
matter. I understood him to say the 
Government might be tempted to deal 
with these cases in a different way 
from that in which they deal with 
general cases. He said, as I understand, 
that sooner than raise the wages he 
would in this case deal with the matter 
as a housing question, and that he would 
rather, in fact, house these labourers 
himself. 


THe FIRST LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY: I could not make a pre- 
cedent. 


*Sm CC. DILKE: Still __ this 
matter has been actively under con- 
sideration for four or five years, and I 
think the time has arrived when it 
should be dealt with. I should have 
liked to have had a more definite state- 
ment ,with regard to what steps the 
Admiralty are prepared to take in regard 
to the housing of these labourers. I 
do maintain that, on the general prin- 
ciple which we apply to our contractors, 
it is a disgrace that 19s. per week 
should still be paid by the Government 
in the area of the County of London. 


*Mr. A. H. A. MORTON: The point I 

endeavoured to lay before the Committee 
was this: why should there be any dif- 
ference made between the Deptford 
labourers as compared with those 
employed at Woolwich and in the Cloth- 
ing Factory? That is the question to 
which I would bring back the Com- 
mittee. I sincerely trust that the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty will regard this as a 
question of pure justice. I can see no 
reason why these men, living in the same 
metropolitan area, should be treated 
differently from the labourers at Wool- 
wich, and have less wages given to them 
for performing precisely the same kind 
of work. It has been well said that 
“hard cases make bad law,” and I trust 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty will 
see his way to reconsider his decision, 
for the Deptford men have certainly been 
hardly treated. 
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Mr. STEADMAN: The speech de- 
livered this evening by the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was a much more favourable 
speech than he delivered twelve months 
ago on this question. But, after all, he 
cannot see’ his way to increase the wages 
of these men, and he bases practically 
the whole of his argument, upon the 
fact that if the wages go up high rents 
go up in proportion. But whether 
wages decrease or increase the fact is, 
that the rents are regulated like every- 
thing else, even labour itself, in accord- 
ance with the Jaw of supply and de- 
mand. It is because the population is 
rapidly increasing in the City of London 
itself; hence, you have got a great de- 
mand for house accommodation, and the 
landlords, whether the men get good or 
get bad wages, do not take that into 
consideration at all, but the moment 
they find there is a large demand for 
house accommodation, they clap on an 
increase of rent. These men have had 
no rise in their wages for years past ; 
they have only this miserable 19s. per 
week; but rents have gone on increas- 
ing, not only in Deptford, but in all 
parts of London, by something like 50 
per cent. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Newington stated that 
the Government were not in_ the 
‘same position as private employers 
of labour. I am sorry to say that the 
Government is to-day, as it has always 
been, one of the worst employers of 
labour. The right honourable Gentle- 
man says that there will be something 
like 30,000 men all over the country 
affected by this proposed increase. But 
there are 20,000 men employed by the 
various local authorities. in London 
alone in cleaning the streets, taking 
away the refuse, and so forth. There 
is not a loca] board in London that pays 
its road sweepers the miserable rate of 
wages of 19s. or 20s. per week, which 
the Government pays to its labourers 
at Deptford. On the south side of the 
river, not far from Deptford itself, one 
local board pays its labourers 29s. per 
week, with other emoluments as well. 
In my own parish the labourers are 
paid 27s. per week, with half-pay during 
sickness, besides the weekly holiday, 
and all other holidays without deduc- 
tion of pay. The right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty says that the Government is in 
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an entirely different position from the 
local boards. What is the difference? 
It is this: that while the local boards 
have to pay out of the local rates the 
Government has an unlimited amount 
of capital whenever they wish to raise 
it. The right honourable Gentleman 
referred to the fact that it would be an 
act of injustice to increase these men’s 
wages when there were men in other 
parts of the country only receiving 13s. 
or 14s. per week. I do not want to 
enter into any contentious matter, but 
I wonder if they had that in their con- 
sideration when they voted to the land- 
lords of the country £2,000,000 ster- 
ling per annum. After all, the chief 
reason, in my opinion, why these men 
are entitled to an increase of wages, 
not merely of a Is. per week, but of a 
minimum wage of 24s., is the rate of 
wages paid to other men in similar em- 
ployment. The work these men do is 
what is called handy-men’s work, and 
it commands a wage of 30s. per week 
in private employment. There is not 
a man who is not in receipt of a mini- 
mum of wages of 24s. per week with 
constant employment. Stevedores are 
paid 6s. a day, which is 36s. per week, 
with ls. per hour overtime. That being 
so, I consider that ‘these men at Dept- 
ford have a just claim to the considera- 
tion of ‘this House. We commence 
the business of this House by prayer, 
which I am in cordial agreement with. 
One of these prayers is the Lord’s 
Prayer, and part of the Lord’s Prayer 
says, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” I wonder if the honourable and 
right honourable Members who are pre- 
sent in this House when prayers are 
being read, and listen to that petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer—I wonder if they 
take it into their serious consideration 
how these poor men have to struggle 
with their wives and families for their 
daily bread. If they did so, I feel cer- 
tain that they would have more sym- 
pathy with the question now before the 
House than what they seem inclined to 
have. These poor men may secure a 
4+ Ib. loaf out of the 19s. a week, but it 
is very few chops or steaks that come 
to their share out of such a wage. We 
are told that the constant employment 
the labourers at Deptford have is equal 
to 25 per cent. on their wages. Well, 
I worked for 19 years as a journeyman 
at my own trade, and during the whole 
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of that time I was only unemployed 10 
weeks, although all my work was in the 
open air. These men at Deptford are 
not the only men in constant emy-ey- 
ment, and I know that private em- 
ployers pay their men altogether dif- 
ferently from what the Government 
treat their men down at Deptford. It 
is quite true that there are a few trades 
which are known as season trades, in 
which the men are sometimes out of 
employment; but the great majority 
of the working classes are in more regu- 
lar employment than out of employ- 
ment. The great army of labour to- 
day consists of what is called unskilled 
labour, and hence when a man is unem- 
ployed, and his wife and children at 
home are wanting bread, he is glad to 
accept a day or week’s work, irrespective 
of what the rate of wages is, rather than 
see his wife and family starve. Per- 
sonally, I do not appeal to the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in the name of charity, 
but in the name of justice and right, 
because I consider that while we com- 
pel our contractors to pay the trade 
union rate of wages, we are acting in- 
consistently as a large employer of 
labour if we do not pay our own work- 
men the recognised rate of wages. 
What, after all, is the pension referred 
to by the honourable Member for New- 
ington? It is nothing but deferred pay ; 
for Is. a week is stopped out of the 
wages, and that is more than sufficient 
to raise the capital required for the 
pensions, should the men be fortu- 
nate enough to live to the age when they 
will be able to retire and draw a pen- 
sion. I would make an earnest appeal 
to the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty on behalf 
of these men, among whom I have lived 
all my life, and whose struggles for ex- 
istence I know so well. After the favour- 
able remarks which the right honour- 
able Gentleman made in addressing the 
House, I make an earnest appeal to him 
to try and see his way clear to give 
some slight increase in the wages of 
these unfortunate men. 


Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I wish to back up the claim that 
has been made on behalf of the men at 
Deptford and Stepney. I really think 
that there ought not to be this constant 
appeal for justice to these men. I am 
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one of those who would not make a 
claim on behalf of Government work- 
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men for better treatment than is 
admitted to be fair by the 
trades unions. I represent a  con- 


stituency where a large amount of work 
is done for the Admiralty, and there- 
fore there is no reason why I should 
stand here to-night to plead the cause 
of Government workmen simply because 
they are Government workmen. But 
when we know that these men at Dept- 
ford and Stepney work at these ab- 
surdly low wages—wages which it is 
utterly impossible for men to keep 
themselves and their families decently 
on—I say, when that is the. state of 
affairs, I do think an appeal made from 
any part of the House ought to be re- 
ceived, not merely with courtesy—we 
always receive that from the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman—but he ought to 
use his influence to increase the wages 
of these men. Why, Deptford is Lon- 
don, and I would like any honourable 
Member to ask himself this question: 
How he could keep a wife and one or 
two children and himself on a wage of 
19s. a week? Really, it is a disgrace to 


this country, with its almost 
unlimited capacity for meeting 
taxes, and its enormous’. wealth, 
as was expounded to us_ yester- 


day afternoon by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that there should be men 
actually employed by the Government 
at a rate of wages which does not allow 
them to subsist in anything like a 
decent fashion. Now, I submit that 
this is how it must be regarded. 
It is not a demand for a fancy 
wage but for a living wage, and 
they make that demand in a very prac- 
tical sense. I am right, I believe, in 
saying that at Woolwich the labourers 
doing similar work get ls. or 2s. a week 
more. If that is correct I would ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty what reason 
can he urge why the men at Deptford 
—which is really more. London than 


Woolwich—what reason can he urge 
for this difference of treatment, 
and how can he _ possibly justify 


the payment of a rate of wages that 
would disgrace the sweater in some of 
the worse parts of London? I am sure 
that this is a question which must ap- 
peal to every fair-minded man in the 
House. I do want to disabuse the 





mind of the Committee, if I may say 
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so, from the impression that we are 
making any attempt to force a fancy 
rate of wages for men simply because 
they are Government workers. Person- 
ally I have no great love for centralisa- 
tion, except where it is absolutely neces- 
sary. These men at Deptford are em- 
ployed by the Government, and it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be 
State workers. That being so, I think it 
is a reasonable thing to ask that these 
wages should be increased by a few 
shillings per week, so that it will be im- 
possible to say—and I will apply this 
remark to any other Department—that 
in no single Department of the Sate are 
we employing them at a rate of wages 
which does not allow them to live 
decently, to say nothing about comfort, 
and as for luxury it is a mere mockery 
to mention it. I know that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has infinite re- 
sources in Debate, and by way of reply. 


rt, 


Supply 


HonouRaBLE MEMBERS: no!” 
and “ Divide!” 

Mr. MADDISON: It is not my 
intention to keep honourable Mem- 
bers from the Division which they 
seem so anxious for, or probably it 
is the dinner which they long for still 
more. I only wish again to say that this 
is a question which is a very vital one 
to the poorest of the community. We 
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are not now urging that skilled mechanics 
who are getting 38s. a week shall have 
£2. It is a question of the miserable 
labourers ‘that you are giving 19s. 4 
week to, and then you expect them to 
be patriotic and sing “ Rule Britannia” 
every other day. What is the lot of the 
labourers in this great country of ours 
about the wealth of which you boast s0 
much? What does it matter to them 
whether the Navy is strong or not! | 
believe these men are better patriots 
than a good many people who talk about 
their patriotism. I quite agree that 
these men will do their duty faithfully 
and well whether you give them 19s. or 
21s. a week. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty will be the last person, I am 
sure, to deny them the 2ls. a week or 
whatever might be asked because they 
will do their duty for duty’s sake. I 
think the First Lord of the Admiralty 
ought, as I am sure he could, to make 
such an advance in these men’s wages 
that the most wretched economist could 
not object to, and which would remove 
a great blot from State employment. 
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Question put— 

“That Item B be reduced by £100 in respect 
of the wages of labourers at Deptford.”—/ Mr. 
A. H. A. Morton.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 42; 
Noes 121. (Division List No. 76.) 





Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Davies, M. Vaughan(Cardigan’ 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gourley, Sir Edw. Temperley 





Allsopp, Hon. George 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt Hn A. J. (Manch’r 
Balfour, Rt Hn G. W. (Leeds) | 
Banbury, Frederick George 


Mr. Maddison. 





AYES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 


Hogan, James Francis 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 


Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 


Lewis, John Herbert 
Macaleese, David 

M‘Ghee, Richard 
Maddison, Fred. 

Morton, E. J.C. (Devonport) 
Moss, Samuel 

Moulton, John Fletcher 
Oldroyd, Mark 


Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 


Souttar, Robinson 
Steadman, William Charles 


. NOES. 

| Barnes, Frederic Gorell 

| Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunkett 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 


Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 

Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Captain Norton and Mr. 
A. H. A. Morton. 


| Brodrick, Rt. Hn. St. John 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt Hn J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen(Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
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Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 

Cox, Irwin Edwd. B. (Harrow) 
Cranborne, “Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd(Bolton) 
Curzon, Viscount 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Donkin, Richard Sim 

Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Elliot, Hn. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hn. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt Hn Sir J.(Mane’r 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gorst, Rt Hn Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen, RtHnG.J.(StGeorge’s 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Hamilton, Rt Hn Lord George 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
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Helder, Augustus , 

Hill, Sir E. Stock (Bristol) 
Houston, R. P. 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, Wiliiam (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Keswick, William 

Laurie, Lieut-General 
Lawrence Sir E. Durning-(Corn | 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
M‘Arthur Charles (Liverpool) | 
M‘Calmont,Col.J.(Antrim,E.) | 
M‘Tver, Sir L.(Edinburgh, W.) | 
M‘Killop, James | 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hn W. F. | 
Milward, Colonel Victor 





Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

Moore, William (Antrim, N.) 
More,Robt. Jasper(Shropshire 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A.G. (Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) | 
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Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlington 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Russell, T..W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Avel H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart,Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherlanu, Sir Thomas 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Valentia, Viscount 

Warde, Lieut. -Col.C.E.(Kent) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wi.liams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Joseph Powell- (Birm 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Commander (Berks, E. 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr, Anstruther. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. | tinguished medical officer. Now, if that 


medical officer had only been in posses- 

3. £176,600, Medical Establishments sion of the instruments as laid down by 
and Services. | the Admiralty regulations, he would have 
'had very great difficulty in performing 

*Caprarin PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- | that operation; but, fortunately, he and 
quay): On this Vote I wish to call. the | his assistant had provided themselves 
attention of the Committee and the right | With additional instruments, and he was 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of | ble to perform the operation success- 
the Admiralty to what, I think, will be | fully. Now, medical _ officers have 
admitted to be a defect in our naval ad-| to send their instruments periodically 
ministration in respect of the provisions | t® be inspected at a naval hospital, in 
of instruments and surgical appliances | order that it may be seen whether they 
for the medical service at home and | are according to regulation pattern. I 
abroad. Now, the practice is that naval; remember upon one occasion hearing 
medical officers have to provide them-/| of a medical officer who had provided 
selves with the necessary surgical instru- | himself with a particular sort of syringe 
gee which are required by them 10 frequently used in medical practice. 
veggies tng eng is eck Sins| It was not one strictly in accordance 
“ with the Admiralty’s regulations, but it 


medical officer on joining the service has | ; 
to provide himself with a case contain-| ¥@8, nevertheless, one of a new and im- 





ing certain instruments, and on promo- 
tion he has to provide himself with other 
instruments, and the scale and pattern 
of them is laid down as to what they 
are to consist of. I will only give one or 
two instances to show how badly this 
system works. I remember not so many 
years ago seeing a most delicate and 
difficult operation performed by a dis- 





proved kind. Now, that officer could not 
obtain his certificate, but he had to hunt 
round at a good many second-hand shops 
before he could get an instrument in ac- 
cordance with the regulation pattern. I 
do not think there is any other service 
where the medical officers have to pro- 
vide their own instruments, and I think 
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some alteration in this direction should 
be made. I do trust, therefore, that the 
right honourable Gentleman will take 
this matter into his favourable considera- 
tion. When we come to the naval hos- 
pitals the case is somewhat better, 
because in our naval hospitals the 
Admiralty have provided certain in- 
struments, but they are not—unless I 
am very much misinformed—up to date ; 
and I believe if any of our well-known 
London surgeons were asked to under- 
take an operation at either Haslar or 
Plymouth they would be perfectly as- 
tounded at finding that several instru- 
ments which they were in the habit of 
using were lacking in those establish- 
ments. I do not believe that there is a 
single apparatus for the Réntgen Rays 
in any naval hospital. I believe when 
they require this apparatus it has to be 
borrowed, and I submit that this is not 
sufficient, because the officers who intend 
to use that apparatus cannot be expected 
to be familiar with the working of it. 
Therefore I think there is room for im- 
provement in this direction. Then, again, 
though I believe our naval medical 
officers are second to none as a body of 
men devoted to the zealous performance 
of their duties, they experience very 
great difficulty in keeping in touch with 
the members of their profession and the 
advances made in the practice of medi- 
cine, because they are constantly abroad 
for long periods. Provision was made 
years ago to enable medical officers to 
attend courses of lectures in our large 
metropolitan hospitals, but owing to the 
fact of their continuous employment 
abroad this provision is almost a dead 
letter. I think it would be for the ad- 
vantage of the service and to the advan- 
tage of the medical officers them- 
selves if this plan was carried out, 
because it would improve their know- 
ledge and enable them to discharge their 
patients quicker from the sick list if 
they were afforded better opportunities 
of studying, and keeping in touch with 
the experience of their professional 
brethren in all our big cities. My re- 
marks will also apply to the provision 
of proper surgical instruments and ap- 
pliances, and I think it would dis- 
tinctly tend to the advantage of the 
Navy, because as long as a man is on 


Captain Phillpotts. 


{ COMMONS} » 
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the sick list he is a. source of 
expense to the Government, and the 


sooner you can cure him the sooner he 
goes to work again. Therefore I hold 
that it would be true economy to pro- 
vide these improved instruments and ap- 
pliances. I do not expect that the right 
honourable Gentleman will be able to 
give a complete answer to these ques- 
tions, but I do trust that he will take 
this matter into his favourable considera- 
tion before the next Navy Estimates are 
prepared. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I can 
give the honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber an answer to his questions which I 
think he will consider perfectly satisfac- 
tory. For some time past a Committee at 
the Admiralty have been sitting to in- 
quire into the various questions raised, 
and amongst others those connected with 
the medical service. I think I can safely 
say that the Committee will probably 
make a recommendation, both in regard 
to the supply of instruments to the 
medical officers in the Navy, and in re- 
gard to affording those officers better 
facilities for further study in their pro- 
fession at different periods of their career 
after they have entered the service. My 
honourable and gallant Friend will see 
that there is an additional sum of 
£12,000 provided under sub-head H of 
the Vote of this year, which is mainly 
for the provision of an increased nun- 
ber of instruments in store, and we are 
also making provision for the supply of 
Réntgen Ray apparatus at the Halsar 
and other hospitals. We are also ar- 
ranging for instruction in the use of the 
Réntgen Rap apparatus to be given at 
Halsar, so that the officers throughout 
the service may know how to use it, and 
take full advantage of it. I think the 
honourable and gallant Member will see 
that the matters to which he has called 
the attention of the Committee have al- 
ready been before the Admiralty, and 
that they have given them every atten- 
tion. 


Vote agreed to. a 
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Motion .made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


Supply 


“That a sum, not exceeding £12,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 
of martial law, including the cost of naval 
prisons at home and abroad, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1900.” 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I notice in this Vote an increase 
of £800. Now, we pay a higher rate of 
wages to these men, and we treat them 
well, therefore we ought to get a better 
class of men. Instead of court-martial 
and naval prisons increasing they ought 
to diminish if it be true that we are 
attracting a better class of men to the 
Navy. We have not yet had any in- 
formation as to what class of men our 
recruits are drawn from. With regard 
to the Army, statistics are given showing 
the class from which men are drawn, 
but in the case of the Navy we 
have no information whatever. We can 
only come to the conclusion that the 
class of men we are getting now are 
worse instead of better, notwithstanding 
the higher remuneration and greater 
inducements which are offered to 
the men who join the Navy. I hope 
the right honourable Gentleman will give 
some satisfactory explanation of this 
increased expenditure. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The sole explanation of this 
increase is that the personnel of the 
Navy has increased very largely during 
the last 10 years, for during that period 
the number has gone up from 66,000 to 
100,000° men, and, of course, the pro- 
portion of punishment in the case of so 
large a number of men must necessarily 
increase also. I can assure the honour- 
able Member that there has been no de- 
terioration whatever in the character and 
physique of the men who have joined the 
Navy, and there is no reason at all-for 
assuming that this small increase in the 
expenses of martial law and naval prisons 
indicates any increase in crime, or de- 
tracts in any way from the character or 
class of the men who have joined the 


Navy. 
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Motion made, and Question put— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £12,100, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. Cald- 
well. ) 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I do not think that explanation is. 
at all satisfactory. We do not require 
to go back for 10 years, for we need only 
go back a few years in order to see what 
the increase was. We are only dealing 
now with. last year. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: But even then the increase has 
been very great. 

Mr. CALDWELL: But we are only 
dealing with last year. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The honourable Member ap- 
pears to think that the creation of 
court-martials are confined to the increase 
for one year. The increase has been 
necessitated by a series of years, because 
no particular year would necessitate this 
increase in our court-martial expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. CALDWELL: My point is that 
the expenditure for court-martials here 
for the current year are increased over 
last year, and there is no particular in- 
crease in the number of men. This in- 
crease bears a very large proportion. 
Then, again, you have for the convey- 
ance of prisoners an increase of £100. 
From that I think it is pretty evident 
that what is being brought out pretty 
clearly is that there is a different class 
and character of men being attracted, 
or else this expenditure would not 
be required. Now, there is another 
point which I want to bring forward in 
connection with these court-martials, 
which, of course, will deal with the 
question of punishment to a certain 
extent. I would. like to know whether 
in the case of punishment for these 
various offences the Admiralty intend 
to adopt in their methods the principle 
which has been adopted very largely 
now by the Home Secretary in the 
prisons of this country, where there 
has been very considerable modifications 
in the punishment. We had this matter 
brought forward in the discussion on 
the Army Estimates, when it was stated 
that the Government were making in- 
vestigations into this subject, and they 
expressed the hope that there would be 
a considerable amount of- reform with 
regard to punishment in the Army. 


Navy Estimates). 
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Naturally, when we are dealing with 
court-martials we want to know whether 
the Government are considering, so far 
as the Navy is concerned, the question 
of mitigating the punishments, or 
making the punishments more in ac- 
cordance with the plan which has been 
practically adopted by the Home Secre- 
tary. Perhaps we shall be able to have 
some explanation upon that point? 


Tue SECRETARY to tua ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, Antrim, 
$.): I am not aware that there is any 
intention or any necessity for any varia- 
tion in the practice carried out in our 
naval prisons. The honourable Member 
has raised-a point to which the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty has never before 
been called; and I am sure if, on 
further examination, it is found neces- 
sary or considered expedient to make 
any alterations in the punishments im- 
posed in naval prisons, such alterations 
will be made. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I do not think 
that reply is at all satisfactory. We 
know perfectly well that the matter 
has been before the notice of the Army 
authorities, and the punishments were 
somewhat. similar in the case of the 
Navy as in the Army, for both were 
placed on very similar footings so 
far as the punishments in the prisons 
were concerned. Of course, there might 
be a little variation with regard to the 
detention of prisoners on board ship, 
ut as regards all other things the 
punishments are practically upon the 
‘same lines. Now, as regards the civil 
prisons of this country, we have had a 
distinct pledge, and we have also had 
an assurance that the Army authorities 
are considering the matter, and the re- 
-presentative of the Army in this House, 
I think, will quite recollect that promise. 
Now, it does seem to me, with regard 
to this increase of £250 in the case of 
court-martials, and £100 for the con- 
veyance of prisoners, that you are 
not getting the same class of men that 
you used to have, and it seems to me 
that that is the reason why you are 
making provision for greater punish- 
ments. Now, all our experience shovs 
that the better you treat the men, the 
lighter the punishments, and the more 
they are treated in a proper and 
humane spirit, the better is the class 
of men whom you attract, and conse- 

Mr. Caldwell. 


{COMMONS} 
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quently you will not require,to expend 
the increased amount which you are 
here asking for in the case of court- 
martials and the conveyance of prisoners. 
Therefore, in order to emphasise the 
fact that this increased expenditure is 
being asked for without any explana- 
tion, and having regard to the fact that 
we have received no promise with re- 
gard to the mitigation of the punish- 
ments, which would have a great effect 
upon the character and the class of men 
whom you will attract, I beg to move 
that this Vote be reduced by £100. 


(Navy Estimates). 


*Mr. WEIR: I think the answer of the 

right honourable Gentleman is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. I never asked the 
right honourable Gentleman to go back 
10 years; I wanted him to go back 
one year only. I. cannct see what 10 
years has to do with the question at all ; 
the expenditure last year amounted 
to only £946 ls. 7d. Now, when we 
come to this year, it shows clearly 
enough that the character of the men is 
not of the same standard as in the 
years gone by. Then, again, the right 
honourable Gentleman gave no reply 
to my question as to the necessity for 
furnishing some statistics showing the 
source froin which these men are drawn, 
and he did not state why the Navy 
had not adopted a similar plan to that 
adopted by the Army in this respect. 
I cannot help thinking that if the men 
for the Navy were drawn from the fish- 
ing villages, you would get a better class 
of men, and it would not be necessary to 
expend so large a sum in connection 
with martial law. I hope the Navy will 
not adopt a system of undue severity. 
If the men are fairly treated you will 
get a good class to join the Navy, and 
these expenses will be diminished. I 
have no desire to prolong this discussion. 
My honourable Friend has moved the 
reduction of this Vote, and if he had 
not dene so I should have moved it 
myself, as a protest against the in- 
creasing expenditure. 


Question put— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £12,100 be 
granted for the said Service.” —/ Mr. Caldwell.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 102.—(Division List No. 77.) 
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Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 


{14 Aprit 1899} 


AYES. 


Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb’land) 
MacAleese, Daniel 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 


Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardig’n | M‘Ghee, Richard 


Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gourley, Sir Ed. Temperley 
Hogan, James Francis 
Horniman, Frederick John 


Atkinson, Rt. Hn. John 
Balfour, RtHn G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cook, F. L. (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cox, I. E. B. (Harrow) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alex. (Glasgow) 
Cross, Herb. S. (Bolton) 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Douglas, Rt Hn A. Akers- 
Doxford, Wm. Theodore 
Duncombe, Hn. Hubert V. 
Elliot, Hn. A. R. Douglas 
Fellowes, Hn. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, RtHnSirJ(Mance’r) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert B. 

Fisher, William Hayes 


Maddison, Fred. 

Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Moss, Samuel 

Oldroyd, Mark 

Provand, A. Dryburgh 


NOES. 


| Fison, Frederick William 

| Flower, Ernest 

| Folkestone, Viscount 

| Foster, Col. (Lancaster) 

| Galloway, Wm. Johnson 

| Goldsworthy, Major-Gen. 

| Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir J. E. 
Goschen, RtHnG.J.(S.Georg’s) 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 

| Heath, James 

| Helder, Augustus 

| Hill, Sir Edward S. (Bristol) 

| Houston, R. P. 

| Howell, William Tudor 
Hudson, Geo. Bickersteth 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, Wm. (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Keswick, William 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 


Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) | 
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Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan, D. (Westmeath) 


| Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) 


Ure, Alexander 


| Wedderburn, Sir William 
| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 


Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Weir. 


Monk, Charles James 
More, Robt. J. (Shropshire) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 


| Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 


Nicol, Donald Ninian 


| Pease, Herbt. P. (Darlington) 


Phillpotts, Capt. Arthur 
Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
| Purvis, Robert 


Rankin, Sir James 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sharpe, Wm. Edward T. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 


| Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 


Lawrence,SirE. Durning(Corn) | 
| Strutt, Hon. Chas. Hedley 


Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 


| Llewellyn, E. H. Somerset) 


Loder, Gerald W. E. 

Long, Rt.Hn.W. (Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont,Col.J.(Antrim,E) 
M‘Iver,SirL. (Edinburgh, W.) 
Monckton, Edward Philip 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strauss, Arthur 


Sturt, Hon. Humphry N. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Warde, Lt.-Col.C.E. (Kent) 
Webster, SirR. E. (Isle of W.) 
Williams, Cel. R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Jos. Powell-(Birm. ) 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Commander(Berks, E.) 
TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir Wm. Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther 





Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Upon the return of the CHarrMan, 
after the usual interval— 


5. £90,600, Educational Services. 


Mr. CALDWELL: On the last Vote 
we divided on the amount of the in- 
crease, because on that Vote there was 
an increase. Now, we are told, in the 
case of martial law, it is necessary to 
increase the expenses there, and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty told us of 


VOL. LXIX. [Fourrn Series. ] 


the large increase of seamen during the 
last 10 years. This is the Educational 
Services Vote, and while I notice that 
there is an increase in the martial Jaw 
expenditure, there is practically no in- 
crease in the educational service ex- 
penses under this Vote. If you turn, 
for instance, to the training schools— 
that is Vote E—you will find that the 
amount there is £2,218 for examinations 
under the Superintendent of Naval 
Colleges, and when you turn to that and 
compare it with the amount last year, 
2Z 
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you will find that last year it was 
exactly the same amount—£2,218— 
neither more nor less. It is strange 


that we should be told that we require 
an increased expenditure for martial law 
and there is no increase whatever in 
connection with this Vote. I think we 
are entitled to some explanation upon 
that. If we turn to the next item, the 
dockyard schools at home and abroad, 
what do we find! We find there that 
the amount is reduced by £20. The 
amount last year was £3,046; the 
amount this year is £3,026; so that in 
that case we find there is a reduction. 
Now, we must assume, from what we are 
told by the Admiralty, that the number 
of men is largely increased, and if we 
had been complaining of the increase of 
these schools we should have been told 
that the Navy had enormously increased 
during the last 10 years, and we find 
with all this increase that the education 
service is low. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the amount required for 
schools in five different places is £3,571, 
whilst the amount required last year was 
£3,779. We want to know why, if you 
want an increased sum for the other 
Votes, you have a decrease in this. I 
presume if the number of men has in- 
creased the number of men in the 
schools has also increased. Yet I see 
that you give the total number of adults 
and children in the schools at 3,000; 
last year there was a_ remarkable 
uniformity, because the number 
3.090 then—not one more nor one under. 
Now, I should like to know whether 
these 3,000 adults and children include 





was 


those at the dockyard and Royal 
Marine schools, or exclude them? |! 
notice it does not say here. One ob- 


servation I wish to make with regard to 
these schools in connection with the 
Navy in these different centres. I do not 
think it is good for the children. If 
you look at Chatham, for instance, there 
you have teachers with salaries avcrag- 
ing about £135, and in the case of pupil 
teachers £60. You have a Jarge number 
of children attending those schools, and 
T do not think the staff there is »ropor- 
tionate, considering the expense and the 
amount of education imparted to the 
children. I find the salaries are much 
upon the same scale as under the old 
principle, and are not revised in any 
way. Now, you have got five different 


COMMONS } 





places—youhave got Chatham, Plymouth, 
Mr. Caldwell. 
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and three other places—and I want to 
know why you do not send these 
children that are in these barrack schools 
to the ordinary schools of the district. 
I venture to say that it is much better 
for the children. That their fathers are 
connected with the Navy is no particular 
reason why they should not be sent to 
the ordinary schools of the district. If 
you keep them together you do not give 
them an opportunity of mixing with the 
general public as they ought to do. And 
you give them a particular character, 
which is not advisable, because the 
children there have to fit themselves for 
all trades connected with the country. 
It is not wise. There are 1,560 boys 
and 1,500 adults in these schools, and I 
venture to say that if you were to 
educate these children at the ordinary 
schools of these different centres it 
would be not only greatly to the benefit 
of the children, but to the district as 
well. It would enable these children to 
mix and become familiar with the 
general public. We have had this matter 
brought up before. 1 daresay it will be 
remembered that in the case of the Poor 
Law schools we were opposed to having 
the children educated differently to the 
rest of the community. We found it 
was to the interest of the children 
educated at the expense of the parish 
authorities to educate them at the 
ordinary public schools, because then 
they mix with the general public in- 
stead of being segregated and having a 
particular training instilled into them. 
Now, I do not find any provision made 
for inspection. Are these schools in- 
spected by Her Majesty’s Inspectors,, or 
who inspects these schools ; and are they 
open for the children to take the usual 
certificates? Then, with regard to the 
amount of money. I find the contribu- 
tion from parents and guardians towards 
the cost of the training ships brings in 
£18,500. I would like to know what 
are the numbers that are claimed there, 
and whether the numbers have in- 
creased. If the numbers have increased. 
then I would like to know how it is that 
the amount of the contributions has not 
increased ! 


*Mr. TREVELYAN (York, W.R., El- 
land): I merely wish to bring one small 
question before the Government. I want 
to know whether they cannot, compari- 
tively soon, think of extending the ex- 
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aminations for cadets to some of the| beforehand, so that they may be ac- 
leading Colonies, and not confine them} tually answered on the same day. I 
entirely, as at present, to England?! Of/ think difficulties of that sort are not in- 
course, a Colonial is able to send his son | superable, and I think, if the Govern- 
to England for examination, but as a{|iment could see its way to hold simulta- 
matter of fact the children of the Colo-| neous examinations, it would ultimately 
nial gentlemen are practically excluded | tend to the advantage of the Empire. 
from entering the British Navy. It istrue|The Civil Lord and the Colonial 
that there certainly are a few Colonial|Secretary might talk the matter 
officers in the Navy, but they are very|over at breakfast some day, and 
few and far between, and the reason for| see if something practical could not be 
it is pretty obvious. The father, being|done. We know the interest the Secre- 
in Australia, say, is naturally unable to | tary of the Colonies has in the Colonies, 
send his son in most cases to England, and I think that he is doing a good deal 
not only because of the expense, but be-| in a quiet way to draw the Colonies and 
cause it is very difficult to send quite a | Great gritain together, and I suggest 
small boy over to England, where he is| that this is one of those little things 
quite away from his parents, in order| which may in the future develop into 
that he may get the necessary education. | something very greatly to the advantage 
It may not be quite so small a matter| of the Empire. 

as it first appears, because although few | 

parents might take the opportunity of| *ApmmraL FIELD: I have much sym- 
sending their children to such examina-| pathy with the views of the honourable 
tions if they were held in the Colonies,| Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
still, ultimately, it is a matter of great |I am sure that there is not a Naval man 
importance to our Empire. We are all| who would object for a moment to our 
in this House, of course, in favour of| having more Colonial officers in the 
Imperial Federation, but hardly any one| Navy: we do receive a certain number, 
of us has any particular scheme of/and no doubt it is difficult for gentle- 
uniting our Colonies more closely to our-| men in the Colonies to send their sons 
selves, on which federation must mainly| to England to prepare for examination. 
depend, though we all admit at present | But the difficulties are not difficulties of 
that sympathy and sentiment may do| the Administration, or of any Naval De- 
something. But there may be ways in| partment; they are difficulties of the 
which the Colonies and the mother| position of the Colonies with regard to 
country may be drawn more closely to-| the rest of the Empire. It is difficult to 
gether, and one of the ways of doing make greater facilities for the sons of 
that is by attempting to draw the Colo-| these gentlemen to go into the Navy, 
nies into taking some share in the Impe-| although I think it might be a very 
rial Service. I have recently been in| good thing if the First Lord would in- 
the Colonies, and I had some conversa-| crease the number of those whem we 
tion with people of some position upon} now receive. But the honourable Gen- 
India. And there is a very real feeling | tleman would not wish, I presume, to see 
among the more intelligent portion of|that number so increased that the sons 
the Australian colonists upon the sub-| of gentlemen here in this country were 
ject of sending their young men into the} excluded from entering the Service? 
Indian Service, and there is a general | 
feeling that it would be more desirable} *Mr. TREVELYAN: Supposing the 
if more of the officers of the British| sons of the Colonial gentlemen are better 
Navy came from the Colonies, or, at any| than the worst of the cadets of Great 
rate, the Colonies had the opportunity} Britain, I see no reason why they 
of sending the boys in for examination. | should not exclude them. 

Now, of course, it is clear that it is 

somewhat difficult to hold simultaneous; *ApmiraL FIELD: The difficulties here 
examinations in Australia and in Eng-| are physical, and not to be got over by 
land, but that ‘s not an insuperable diffi-| making a sentimental speech. No doubt 
culty. You can regulate the various|if the Admiralty saw their way, and 
examinations so that they shall be| they must be the best judges of the num- 
practically of the same value, or! ber of applications they receive from the 
you can send out the Papers some time! sons of English fathers and those in the 
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Colonies, I quite conceive, if they 
thought proper, that they could have an 
examination in the Colonies; I see no 
difficulty in having a provisional exami- 
nation on board the flagship, but it 
would be only a provisional examination. 
It would not be final. But those who 
pass a provisional examination on board 
the flagship would have no difficulty in 
passing the examination over here. But 
I rather demur to there being any spe- 
cial arrangements made for accepting 
gentlemen’s sons from the Colonies, be- 
cause they are Colonials, to the exclusion 
of the sons of gentlemen of this country. 
This is the seat of naval power, and it is 
more convenient that only the sons of 
gentlemen of this country should enter 
the Navy. Let me remind the honour- 
able Gentleman that the Colonies have 
no grievance so long as they contribute 
so small an amount for naval defence. 
Thev do give us something, but not very 
much, although the Cape has now set an 
example. We have built some five ships 
and two torpedo boats for Australia, for 
which they only pay a very small annual 
contribution. But I am with the hon- 
ourable Gentleman, and I thank him for 
the sympathetic way in which he has 
put this matter before us. 


*Captain PHILLPOTTS: Upon this 
Vote, I wish to ask the First Lord 
whether he is satisfied so far with the 
change effected in the regulations for the 
entry of cadets into H.M.S. “Britannia” ? 
I notice with pleasure that a former 
pupil of Harrow took first place in 
the examination this week, and I hope 
the record of other boys educated at our 
public schools has been such as to encou- 
rage the governing bodies to institute 
special classes for the Navy. 


Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth): There 
is going about the public Press at 
the present time a statement that 
there is something insanitary about the 
“St. Vincent” ship, which is used for 
educational purposes. 1 should like to 
have some explanation as to that; and I 
should also like to know what has been 
done in that respect ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: With regard to 
the last question addressed to the 
House, I may say the accounts appear- 
ing in the Press were somewhat exag- 
gerated. There has been an outbreak of 


Admiral Field. 


{| COMMONS} 
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influenza on board the “St. Vincent,” 
but the ship has now been thoroughly 
disinfected, and, in the case of that ship, 
the reports received by the Admiralty 
are not such as to cause anything like a 
feeling of alarm or anxiety. I need 
hardly assure the honourable Member 
that the Admiralty will take every pre- 
caution to insure that the ship shall be 
kept in a sanitary condition. With re- 
gard to the question of my honourable 
and gallant Friend the Member for Tor- 
quay. I can assure him that the altera- 
tion in the regulations for the entry of 
cadets into the “ Britannia” is entirely 
satisfactory. The alteration made with 
regard to the age has been justified, com- 
pletely obtaining the end in view, and 
the supply of cadets for examination is 
ample—in fact, larger than it has ever 
been before. In reply to the honourable 
Member for Mid-Lanark-—he alluded to 
the training colleges for engineering 
standards. They are not altered this 
year, and that accounts for the very 
small increase. With regard to the es- 
tablishment, he has raised several other 
questions. The whole question of Marine 
schools was subjected to very careful ex- 
amination by a strong Committee some 
years ago, and the result which the Com- 
mittee arrived at was that it was for 
the benefit of the Service and the child- 
ren themselves that the schools should 
be maintained. The evidence was not 
confined only to those connected with 
the Service, but was evidence taken from 
clergymen from all denominations, and 
other persons interested in education in 
the question of these schools; and their 
opinion was that it would not only be 
detrimental to the children attending 
the school, but to the neighbourhood in 
which the school was situated, if they 
were abolished. I cannot for one mo- 
ment assent to the proposition of the 
honourable Gentleman that the main- 
tenance of these schools in any way 
segregates the children from communica- 
tion with their fellows. These schools 
are under inspection, and are visited by 
the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board ; and are on the same footing as 
all other schools. With regard to the 
dockyard schools, there is a small dimi- 
nution, which is not caused by any dimi- 
nution in the number of the pupils at- 
tending the school, but by the fact that 
there had been a slight diminution in 
the salaries on new appointments being 
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made. I cannot concur with him that 
it would be a benefit to the Service for 
these children to be educated at other 
schools than those provided for the edu- 
cation of the sons of the Service, who 
afterwards enter into positions in the 
dockyards. In Chatham the schools 
outside the deckyard do not afford the 
facilities which these dockyard schools 
derive from the competent staff which 
attends to them. I think that I have 
now answered all the points which the 
honourable Member put to me. With 
regard to the question raised by the hon- 
ourable Member for the Elland Division, 
I am sure every honourable Member 
sympathises with the expression of the 
views he put before the House. The 
Admiralty would be naturally disposed 
to do anything it could to facilitate a 
closer connection between one of the 
great defensive forces of the Crown and 
the Colonies. But I am afraid that the 
difficulties in the way of carrying out 
his suggestion of having almost simul- 
taneous examinations here and in 
all our Colonies are _ insuperable, 
but I am bound to say that the 
number of applications which we 
received from the Colonies for those 
eadetships which we place at the dis- 
posal of the Colonies are not sufficient 
to warrant the Admiralty in establish- 
ing simultaneous examinations, even if 
there was a possibility of carrying them 
out. The average number are very small 
indeed, and differ from year to year; 
and I cannot think that there is a legi- 
timate grievance existing in the Colonies 
relating to this matter. The difficulties 
in the way of carrying out the sugges- 
tions of the honourable Gentleman, I am 
afraid, are insuperable. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I should like, 
first of all, to call attention to the edu- 
cational arrangements that have been 
made with regard to foreign languages. 
There are definite instructions with re- 
gard to interpreters in the Queen’s Regu- 
lation. But the arrangements are such 
in the Navy that there is no opportunity 
of becoming an interpreter, except in 
Swahili—an extraordinary languaye— 
which our officers learn on the Coast of 
Africa. There may be some reason for 
it, but to my own personal knowledge 
those who are eminently qualified 
amongst our officers to become inter- 
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I have two sons—they were both in the 
Navy; they both took all the prizes of 
the Navy; but when the first, who I 
may say has since taken his hat off to 
the Navy, applied for leave, in order 
that he might qualify, he could not get 
it. He was only a sub-lieutenant, and the 
Navy cannot afford to give a_ sub- 
lieutenant the necessary leave to qualify 
as an interpreter. If you cannot give 
that leave to a sub-lieutenant, you can- 
not give it to a higher officer; you can- 
not dispense with his services, and, 
therefore, the result is, you cannot get 
any interpreters at all, except, as I say, 
in this extraordinary language—Swahili. 
I should like to ask the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he has considered the ex- 
istence of this state of things, and 
whether he has considered what steps 
can be taken to remedy it? It almost 
amounts to a scandal—that in an English 
Navy you can hardly find a single officer 
who can speak any language but his 
own. My belief is that there are an ex- 
ceedingly small number of officers in the 
Navy who are qualified in any language 
for interpreters. I doubt if you have as 
many as three who have passed the 
several examinations. It was a matter 
of remark some years ago by the Ser- 
vice Examiners that they never had any 
naval officers come up for examination. 
I hope the right honourable Gentleman 
will be able to tell us that he is taking 
some measures to enable English officers 
to have an opportunity to qualify. With 
regard to the Naval College of Green- 
wich, I believe the examinations there 
are conducted by independent outside 
examiners. I should like to know how 
those examiners are appointed, and what 
sort of control there is over them. It 
is within my knowledge that a short 
time ago a most extraordinary and dis- 
graceful mistake was made by one of 
the examiners. That mistake was that 
every candidate had 100 marks less than 
they were entitled to, owing to some mis- 
take in the mind of the examinerasto the 
maximum number of marks allowed. 
My son was one of the candidates, but 
it did not matter to him—he, of course, 
took a first class—but another sub- 
lieutenant was affected by it, and in 
consequence of that mistake he would 
have been left out of his first class 
altogether, whereas when the mistake 
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was rectified he got his first class all 
right. Now, I want to ask how these 
mistakes occur, because I have reason 
to believe that this is not the only occa- 
sion on which these mistakes have 
occurred. I believe it occurs owing to 
the gentlemen not being acquainted with 
the colleges, and who, therefore, do not 
know the arrangements of the colleges 
with regard to these matters.. I should 
like to know what sort of system there 
is, in order that these gentlemen might 
at least know what the maximum mark 
is. One other point, Sir, and it is one that 
I have drawn attention to more than once 
in this House. It is this question. I 
should seriously urge upon the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to consider the 
propriety of establishing a system of 
practical tactics; a school, in other 
words, of tactics which might be worked 
practically, say at Portsmouth, vith a 
lecturer to comment on the result 
achieved; to enable naval officers, not 
admirals, to practice these tactics. (s.p- 
tains and others have told me that they 
would be extremely glad to brush up 
their tactics, and I think that sugges- 
tion is not unworthy of consideration. 
The last question which I wish to re- 
mark upon is the age at which cadets 
enter the Navy. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty has told us about the raising 
of the age, and he told us that with 
regard to the “ Britannia” it has been 
a great success. I do not know how 
he can tell us that, because the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating; and until 
we see what sort of officers the cadets 
make we cannot say whether it is a 
success or not.. My own conviction is 
that it is the most unfortunate thing 
that it was found necessary to raise the 
age on the “ Britannia,” for one of the 
most important elements in the making 
of the naval officer is that you train him 
young, and you breed an officer who is 
both a man and a boy. That is the 
feature that most strikes the officers of 
a foreign fleet when they meet ours. 
The one thing which most strikes them 
is the youth of our officers, and the 
readiness with which our boys take upon 
themselves responsibilities. I read with 
interest the other day some remarks of 
a French admiral, in which he said 
that what struck the foreign officers 
most, was that our post officer was 40 
years of age about, and that there was 
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under 50. It is the difference, Sir, of 
those 10 years—between the ages of our 
officers and theirs—which makes our 
Navy so effective. I have always re- 
gretted that the honourable Gentleman 
has found it necessary to raise the age, 
though I believe he has always felt that 
he was unable to help himself. I think 
it is a most unfortunate thing; and I 
trust he will be able to say that he 
can see his way to returning to the 
younger age. I am not alone in think- 
ing it is best to take our boys as young 
as possible, and the Navy as a whole 
agree with me in that respect, though 
they do not agree with me in many 
others. 


*ApmiraL FIELD: No, they do not. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I thought I 
heard the gallant Admiral say “ No,” and 
I am bound to admit that an admiral 
who always speaks of the Navy as “we,” 
should know everything. But, it is just 
conceivable that he has fallen out of 
touch with the officers of the present 
day. I give my experience, and I have 
received a number of Jetters which show 
that I am not alone in my opinion, and 
that many officers agree with me in that 
respect though not in others ; and, there- 
fore, I hope we shall revert to the earlier 
state of things. 


*ApmiraL FIELD: I hope the Secre- 
tary for the Admiralty will listen to 
nothing of the kind. The Admiralty 
Lords do not agree with him; and it is 
not necessary that the boys should be 
younger than at the present; and it is 
far better that they should have those 
two years at home learning morals at 
their mothers’ knee before they come 
to us and have to be educated in those 
principles which make life almost in- 
tolerable. I rose with the object of 
challenging some of the statements of 
the honourable Gentleman. He drew a 
deplorable picture of the ignorance of 
our naval officers in foreign languages. 
I call the honourable Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to a case which I had the honour 
to bring to the knowledge of the House, 
where two officers—a military officer and 
a marine officer—both passed their ex- 
aminations in Russian, and the military 
officer got his £150 and his interpreter- 
ship, and the marine officer got nothing 
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here, and made an appeal to the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite, to which 
he kindly listened, with. the result. that 
the marine officer got his £150 and his 
interpretership, and is now in the Naval 
Intelligence Department doing good 
work. The right honourable Gentleman 
the late Secretary of the Admiralty 
got regulations passed which opened the 
door to the lieutenants jn the Navy and 
the Marines to study for these examina- 
tions, so that it is not true, as the hon- 
ourable Gentleman has stated, that no 
opportunity is given to them; and the 
honourable Gentleman, with all his be- 
lief and smartness, and he has a great 
deal of both, was wrong to make this 
statement. I know as much of the naval 
service—although I may be somewhat 
ancient, and although he has two sons 
to whom he may go for information—as 
he; and I am willing to make a bet with 
him for any amount he likes to name 
that he would have no difficulty in find- 
ing a great. many lieutenants who were 
qualified in French; he would probably 
find a few also who could speak that 
horrible language—German. [Cries of 
“Order.”| Horrible to learn, I mean ; 
and sonie who were qualified in Russian. 
I myself qualified for Spanish, not for 
the purpose of an interpreter, but I 
have forgotten it now. Plenty of 
seamen qualify themselves, and it is 
all nonsense to put forward this question 
in this way. The first duty of the naval 
officers is to learn their profession, and 
the second to qualify themselves in lan- 
guages if they can be spared to go 
abroad. But they are much better em- 
ployed in following their own profession 
than skittling in the boarding houses 
of Paris Jearning French. [Cries of 
“Order.”] I merely rose to enter my 
strong protest against the _ state- 
ments which have been made by the 
honourable Gentleman with such an air 
of superiority. 


Supply . 





Question put. 


6. £69,500, Scientific Services. 


*Mr. WEIB: I should like to ask the 
right honourable Gentleman a question 
or two on this Vote. There is a sum 
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of £1,000 in item E, page 74, for the 
hydrographer, and £800 for an assis- 
tant hydrographer. Will either of these 
gentlemen be at the service of the 
Hydrographical Conference next June? 
I should also like to call the at 
tention of the right honourable Gentle- 
man to the fact that off the west coast 
of Scotland sunken rocks have been 
discovered that are not shown on the 
charts. A few days ago, in the Minch), 
there was nearly another “Stella” dis- 
aster in the case of the “Claymore.” I 
only ask that arrangements be made’ to 
have a. survey of that part of the coast, 


and that the Admiralty see that 
the charts show the rocks. During 


the summer season thousands of people 
travel along that coast for pleasure, and 
if steps are not taken to render the 
charts accurate there may be a very 
serious accident. 


Mr. WARNER (Stafford, Lichfield) : 
As more than half the Votes show in- 
creases, I think some explanation ought 
to be given regarding them. There is 
an increase in the Vote for the Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich of £300; for the 
Observatory at the Cape of Good Hopé 
of £334; for contingencies, of £530; 
for the Hydrographic Department of 
£715 ; and for the expenses of preparing 
charts, of £600. This last item is one 
which, of course, we cannot object to, 
as expenses must vary from year to 
year, but with regard to the other Votes 
I think some explanation is required. 


*ApmiraL FIELD: Wth great respect 
to the honourable Gentleman, I depre- 
cate any criticism on this Vote, for if 
there is a Vote in the whole Navy Esti- 
mates which demands absolute confi- 
dence, it is this, because you get a bet- 
ter return for your money than in any 
other Vote. I myself welcome the in- 
crease. The Scientific Service, espe- 
cially in the Survey Department, has 
been starved and cut down. The Survey 
Department has to discharge very re- 


sponsible work, and no other charts in 


the world are so trustworthy, and the 
Service is navigated by 


is the 


Mr. WARNER: I said that 


one item which does not require explana: 
tion. 
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*ApmiraL FIELD: I will allude to 
only one item, simply in order to ask 
the right honourable Gentleman if he 
would be good enough to get an error 
rectified in the Nautical Almanac. It 
is purely an omission, and_ the 
Astronomer Royal of course knows 
of its existence. I have been 
written to by an eminent astronomer, 
who asked me to draw attention to it. 
It is a very learned question, but, of 


course, all Members understand 
astronomy. Owing to the precession 
of the equinox it is no _ longer 


identical with the first point of Aries. 
In time a very serious error arises, and 
no notice is taken of it in the Nautical 
Almanac, and my correspondent re- 
quested me to draw attention to it. I 
have taken the trouble to collect the 
opinion of experts, and they agree that 
the first point of Aries is no longer 
identical with the equinox, which is now 
in Pisces. Such an error should not 
be permitted to remain in the Almanac 
without a footnote, and I hope the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will take the 
necessary steps to draw the attention’ 
of the Astronomer Royal to the matter, 
for the sake of accuracy, and in order 
to gratify the amour propre of astro- 
nomers. I would ask the right honour- 
able Gentleman to pass the word along 
to the Astronomer Royal. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It is ex- 
tremely satisfactory to learn that the 
Navy, as represented by the gallant Ad- 
miral, has a grievance on this Vote—not 
that it is too high, but that it is too 
small. I have listened to his learned 
exposition that the first point of Aries 
is no longer the first point of Aries. It 
is not a ram, but two fishes. . But, 
surely, the gallant Admiral must know 
that that is merely an astronomical con- 
vention, and that, whether you call it 
the first point of Aries, or anything 


else, the right ascension is always 
measured from it. It is an insignifi- 
cant matter, though it affords the 


gallant Admiral another opportunity of 
representing the Navy as “we.” The 
Nautical Almanac is,.I believe, as per- 
fect as it can well be. It is a most ad- 
mirable work; and it is plundered and 
stolen by every other nation in the 
world. We do all the work for other 
nations; they take the profits and 
pirate our property. The only remark 
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I wish to make is that I should like, if 
possible, to have it published in a 
smaller edition. The Admiralty might 
leave out the figures which are not re- 
quired for ordinary mariners, but which, 
of course, are extremely useful to 
astronomers, and publish a _ smaller 
edition for the use of mariners, at a 
smaller price. That would be a most 
useful thing. I should like to add my 
testimony to that of “we,” the gallant 
Admiral, as to the great excellence of 
the Hydrographic Department. I really 
think, when one looks at the charts and 
uses them, one is filled with great ad- 
miration for the work which is done, 
and for the fidélity with which the 
charts are prepared. Of gourse, the 
Hydrographic Survey is not quite per- 
fect—there is only one perfect thing 
and person that I know of, and that is 
the gallant Admiral—but it is as 
near perfection as it can be brought. 
I have been a little disturbed recently 
by observing that the charts appear to 
be no longer engraved by zincograph. 
The figures do not appear quite as clear. 
I do not know whether it is because I 
am getting older, but I hope nothing 
will be done to interfere with the beauty 
of our charts, and the manner in which 
they are engraved. It is very neces- 
sary that there should be no interference 
with the manner of reproduction. The 
work is most excellent, and it would be 
a great pity if anything were done to 
render the method of reproduction less 
perfect. 


(Navy Estimates). 


Mr. MACARTNEY: With regard io 
the last question, I am not aware my- 
self that any alteration has taken place 
in the method by which’ the charts are 
reproduced. I will bear in mind what 
my honourable Friend has said on the 
matter. I am sure I need not assure 
him of the great pride which the 
hydrographer of the Navy takes in the 
work he turns out. With regard to the 
matter mentioned by the gallant Ad- 
miral, I think it is far safer for me to 
draw the attention of the Astronomer: 
Royal to it, snd he can determine 
whether the alteration is necessary oF 
not. I concur with my honourable 
Friend in his suggestion that the 
publication of a cheaper and smaller 
edition of the Nautical Almanack 18 
worthy of consideration, and I will bear 
it in mind. With regard to the sunken 
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rocks off the coast of Scotland, I am 
much obliged to the honourable Mem- 
ber for drawing my attention to the 
matter. I will have it looked into, and 
I have no doubt, if required, the neces- 
sary steps will be taken to mark them 
on the charts. ‘The honourable Member 
for Lichfield «sked me to explain the 
difference in the items, which are ex- 
tremely slight. To do so fully, it 
should have to go into a number of 
small details, but generally, I may in- 
form him, the increases are principally 
due to increases in salary, and to the 
addition, say, of a hired labourer or a 
hired charwoman here and there. It is 
to items of that character that the small 
increases are due. I hope the honour- 
able Member will not require me to 
take up the time of the Committee in 
dealing with them at any great length. 


Question put. 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £271,000, Royal Naval Reserves. 


Lorp €. BERESFORD: I should 
like to esk whether any alteration 
has been made in the armament 


of the batteries used in connection with 
the drill of the Royal Naval Reserve? 
I got a return presented to the House 
last year, from which it appeared that 
no quick-firing guns of greater calibre 
than six-pounders were used. There 
were some five- and six-inch guns, but 
they were not quick-firing guns, and 
seven of the batteries had only muzzle- 
loading guns, and two had no range, 
and therefore no practice in firing at all. 
I think this is a most important point, 
particularly with regard to reserve men, 
who will have to go on board in 
moments of emergency, and who should 
be most excellently well-drilled. They 
should know their drill as well as 
possible. In every other country, when 
a new gun is introduced, it is always 
sent to the artillery schools for the pur- 
pose of drill. In our Navy the system 
of training the reserve men with ob- 
solete guns is still clung to. I hope 
my right honourable Friend will be able 
to tell us that there is an improvement 
with regard to the Naval Reserve. I 
should also like to ask if the report he 
has had with regard to the new system 
in the Reserve is satisfactory. The 
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suggestion to get as many fishermen as . 
possible into the Reserve was a good 
one, and I should like to know whether 
the Captains of the Fleet have reported 
to the Admiralty whether they are or 
are not satisfied with the class of men 
they get? 


(Navy Estimates). 


*Sm C, DILKE: On this Vote I 
should like to strongly support the 
suggestion made by the honourable 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
York with regard to these batteries. 
We discussed the matter in this House 
three years ago, before the noble Lord 
came back. It is one to which con- 
siderable attention has been called by a 
great number of Members, and altliough 
we are always making some improve- 
ment, some of us cannot but think that 
we still lag behind. There has been a 
constant but slow improvement, but we 
think we are still behind in the supply 
of ordnance and batteries for the pur- 
pose of drilling men and officers. With 
regard to the Reserve generally, the 
new system was adopted last year, and 
that new system we were told was a 
success. It is very necessary that it 
should be watched carefully each year, 
as the Reserve under the old system 
was never admitted by the Admiralty 
to be the pronounced failure we thought 
it was, and it is always a very long time 
before we get the actual results of any 
particular year in the Appropriation 
Account. The actual Returns show a 
very great falling off, as compared with 
what we were led to expect. The last 
Account which is now issued, for 
the year ending 31st March 1898, 
states that there was a large surplus. 
So it was each year for the four 
preceding years—a surplus returned to 
the Exchequer from the Reserve Ac- 
count, and the Auditor-General reported 
that the reason was because the number 
of officers in training had fallen off, 
and that the number of men who em- 
barked for six months’ training was con- 
siderably 'ess than had been antici- 
pated. If that occurred in one year, it 
might be that it was a mere temporary 
difference between one year and another, 
and not a matter of much importance ; 
but when it occurs in four years in suc- 
cession, and is reported on to the House 
by the Auditor-General, I think it isa 
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matter which the Committee ought to 
take notice of. The last Appropriation 
Account which I have deals with the 
beginning of the new system. We are 
told that the working of that system is 
satisfactory and successful, and we have 
to accept that statement, and I hope it 
is not based on undue optimism. For 
four successive years we have _ been 
given statements on the subject which 
were more or less optimistic, and when 
“we see money not spent, we cannot but 
‘look. with a certain amount of sus- 
picion on the working of the present sys- 
tem. Of course, the new system has 
made no change with regard to officers. 
_But there is a shortness of officers at 
the present moment in proportion to 
‘the number of men—in fact, we are 
terribly short of lieutenants in the 
Navy, and, of course, the number of 
Reserve officers is a matter which must 
be taken into consideration in manning 
the ships for war. I do not know what 
“efforts the Admiralty are now making 
*to increase the number of Reserve offi- 
cers. Of course, the best officers, as a 
general rule, are no doubt those em- 
ployed on first-class liners; but they 
are constantly at sea, and in time of 
war we could not lay up the first-class 
ships on which they are employed. 
They would be wanted very likely for 
“Government purposes, and we could not 
really count on their officers for the 
Navy. I do not know whether the Ad- 
“miralty would agree to take the pre- 
caution of having a look at those Re- 
serve officers. There has been a certain 
difficulty caused by the great difference 
of quality of officers. Some are ex- 
‘tremely good, others are not. I do not 
know whether it is worth suggesting 


Supply 


that more personal communication 
should be held between trusted Ad- 
miralty officials and Reserve officers 


when they are first placed on the list. 
I cannot but think that if men were 
.taken less on paper qualifications, and 
more after conversation with the Ad- 
‘miralty officials, the average might be 
somewhat improved, and some very 
excellent officers might be added to the 
Reserve. 

*ApuiraL FIELD: I wish to ask the 


Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
: difficulty complained of last year with 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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reference io drill ships and _ batteries 
being in possession of quick-firing and 
six-inch guns has been removed. [| 
went aboard one of these ships, and 
found the six-inch guns were dis- 
mounted on the deck. I asked why 
they were not mounted, and the answer 
was that it would cost £150, as they 
would require appliances from the 
neighbouring docks to mount them. It 
is absurd ‘o supply guns if they are not 
to be mounted, and other ships may be 
in the same condition as 1 found that 
one I visited. I want to know what 
has been done. Are the guns still on 
the decks unmounted and disused? If 
that is the case with the reserve ships, 
are there any other ships in the same 
unhappy condition! Because, if so, it is 
little short of a scandal. I am de 
lighted to see that the Naval Reserve 
officers have been increased by a hun- 
dred, all told, including engineers, and 
I am also glad to see one thousand men 
added to the Reserve. It is most satis- 
factory. It is not the officers con- 
nected with the Reserve who are to 
blame for its present condition. If 
there is any blame lying round it, it 
is somebody higher than they are who 
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is responsible, and I should like an 
explanation. 
Mr. MACARTNEY: As regards the 


inform my hon- 
addition to the 
guns completed 


armed batteries, I can 
ourable Friend that, in 
supply of more modern 
last year, the Admiralty have now under- 
taken to provide guns of modern type 
for all the Royal Naval Reserve batteries. 
That will be proceeded with imme 
diately. We have undertaken this in 
view of the new scheme for the Royal 
Naval Reserve. The incident to which 
the honourable and gallant Member for 
Eastbourne alluded must, I think, be 
one absolutely singular. I will, how- 
ever, make inquiries into it. With re 
gard to officers for the Royal Naval Re- 
serve, we have a large number of names 
on the list waiting for any vacancies 
which may occur, and I can say that the 
appointments are not made wholly on 
paper recommendations, careful inquiry 
being made in every case. The number 
of seamen who embarked for the sx 
months’ training in the financial year 
ended March 31st last was 2,009, and 
the number serving on that day was 720, 
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while the entries of the last two months 
have been fairly regular, 


*ApmiRAL FIELD: Is there a gun-boat 
at Bristol to take the men out into the 
Channel to fire? That was promised last 
year. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: 


say. 


That I cannot 


*Mr. WEIR: I believe there was a sum 
of £22,000 unexpended in this Estimate 
last year. I hope that that will not 
occur again, but that every effort will 
be made to spend the money voted this 
year. I am glad to find there is a larger 
number of men volunteering to cruise 
for six months, but may I point out that 
the Stornoway district is not being well 
treated by the Admiralty. There are 
plenty of splendid seamen there who 
would be glad to have a chance of joining 
the Royal Naval Reserve, and io tuke a 
six months’ cruise. Perhaps the honour- 
able Gentleman will inquire into that. . 

Mr. I will. 


MACARTNEY: Yes, 


Question put. 
Vote agreed to. 


8. £2,710,800, Naval Armaments. 


*ApwmmraL FIELD: By way of friendly 
criticism, I wish to ask an explanation 
of some of the items in this important 
Vote. I wish to draw the atiention cf 
the First Lord to the -fact that some 
years ago a pledge was given that naval 
ordnance appointments should be given, 
as opportunity offered, not to military 
officers, but to naval men, either retired 
naval warrant officers or retired lieu- 
tenants. We do not wish to displace 
any Army men who now hold the ap- 
pointments, but we do say that as 
vacancies occur they should be given to 
naval officers. But from information 
which reaches me, I gather that naval 
men who are doing the work have been 
superseded, and the duties handed over 
to military men. That is a real griev- 
ance, for we hold that naval stores should 
be under the charge of naval men who 
are in sympathy and touch with the 
Service. I should like some information 
as to how the facts stand, and I earnestly 
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press the First Lord to give future 
vacancies to naval men. I have also to. 
ask an explanation on a question on the 
manufacture of guns. I understand that 
a new 12in. breech-loading gun has been 
introduced, and there are rumours that 
this gun has disappointed expectations. 
It was anticipated that with the larger 
chamber and increased cordite charge’ 
there would be a greater velocity and 
power of penetration, but that has not 
been secured to a slight extent, and as’ 
against these there is a larger amount 
of erosion, which is so enormous that 
the metal flies out like water. The ex- 
cessive charges, in fact, do not give 
results corresponding to the- increased, 
expense. I notice, too, that there is a 
diminution of no less than £77,.250.in. 
the charge for ammunition and pro- 
jectiles, while there is an increase of 
£78,975 for guns, as well as a decrease 
in the charge for small arms. Surely, 
that is somewhat strange. I have no 
doubt it is open to explanation, but I 
am afraid there may have been a cutting 
down of the Vote in defiance of naval 
opinion, so as to lessen the expenditure 
on this item, and enable money to be 
voted for some other purpose. 


(Navy Estimates.). 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I certainly 
understood there was to be an increased 
allowance for projectiles and ammunition, 
particularly for prize firing and targets. 
We cannot, therefore, understand how it 
is that the Vote is smaller. I notice at 
the same time that there is an almost 
exactly corresponding increase in the 
sum put down for torpedoes and gun 
cotton. I believe in the gun cotton, but 
I do not believe in the torpedo. I am 
sorry to think that there should be a 
decrease in the amount of ammunition 
issued for target practice. It is said 
that great improvements have recently 
been made in the torpedo by the intro- 
duction of some new machinery. But I 
have never believed in that particular 
weapon, whereas I have always believed 
in the big guns. 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: On 
Vote eight, which deals with shipbuild- 
ing, repairs, maintenance, etc., we have 
been accustomed to get a great deal of 
detailed information by which it 18 
possible to trace the expenditure on 
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various ships. No such details appear 
on this Vote. The information in 
Vote 9 is inadequate. We should have 
details as to the expenditure on guns, 
for what services they are intended, 
- where the guns are manufactured, .nd 
which are obtained from Woolwich and 
which from private firms. I would sug- 
gest whether the Vote could not be im- 
proved and made to convey more infor- 
mation to the House of Commons than it 
does. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: In reply to the 
right honourable Gentleman opposite, I 
would point out that the Admiralty have 
to consider whether it is expedient in the 
interests of the Service to give more de- 
tails with regard to guns than appear in 
the Vote. During the last two years we 
have amplified the information given 
in response to an expression of opinion 
which was made in this House in 
1896-97, and I am not prepared to say 
that it would be in the interests of the 
Service to give more. As the right 
honourable Gentleman has drawn atten- 
tion to the matter, I will promise him 
that it shall be considered again, and 
if what he asks can be done, I can assure 
the right honourable Gentleman that 
there will be no objection. Attention has 
been called to the fact that the Votes 
show a decrease for ammunition and an 
increase for guns. That arises from 
the adoption of the usual 
practice in relation to these matters, 
by which the heaviest portion, 
which is required for guns, falls upon 
the earlier years over which the Naval 
Programme is spread. The reverse, of 
course, is pursued with regard io 
ammunition, the heaviest amounts being 
provided in the latest years of the period 
over which the programme is spread. 
There is no ground for the suspicion 
that due provision will not be made 
for the supply of ammunition for th2 
ships under construction. We intend 
that every ship, when she is ready, 
shall be immediately supplied with guns 
and ammunition. As to the new 12-inch 
gun, I am not prepared at the present 
moment to give my honourable and 
gallant Friend any details. It is true 
that the gun has not turned out as 
satisfactory as was expected, but I am 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 
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not in a position at the present momeat 
to tell him what is the final judgment 
of the Admiralty in regard to it. With 
reference to the appointments in the 
Naval Ordnance Department, it is aot 
intended to depart from the general 
principle laid down, that where possible 
naval officers and men in the Servis 
should be selected for these positions. 


(Navy Estimates). 


Lorp C. BERESFORD : I 
consider that the Ordnance Stores 
should be in the charge of naval 


officers, and I should like to know 
whether the Admiralty intend that 
positions in the Ordnance Department, 
which can be taken by gunners anl 
boatswains, as they become vacant, 
shall be filled up by men of the rank 
of warrant officers, I have seen some 
very serious mistakes made by military 
officers in charge of these stor. 
Wrong ammunition was in one instance 
supplied to my ship, and if that «ad 
happened in war time it would have 
been a very awkward and_ serious 
matter. These mistakes would not 
occur if the positions were held by men 
from the Fleet, who would understaul 
these matters, 


Mr. MACARTNEY: I can assure my 
noble and gallant Friend that that is the 
intention of the Admiralty. But in certain 
outlying posts it is better, in the interests 
of the Navy and the Service generaily, 
that the inspection of the officer in 
charge should be undertaken by the War 
Department, where the amount of the 
Ordnance Stores is not sufficient to 
justify the Admiralty in keeping up 4 
special Department for their survey «nd 
inspection. 


WARNER: I 
notice there is a _ large increase 
in Item K_ for inspection, — but 
owing to the conciseness of this Re 
turn it is impossible to understand that 
increase. I should Jike to know if it 
means that a great many more guns have 
been produced. 


Mr. COURTENAY 


Mr. BURNS (Battersea): The 
amount for inspection is very large this 
year, and I would appeal to the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty to give the Com- 





mittee some satisfactory explanation of 
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this large amount. Personally, I should 
like to see the Reports of the inspections 
made available to Members of the 
House of Commons, so that we can 
ascertain the number of- rejections of 
guns, engines, and machinery, under the 
contract system as compared with the 
system by which the work is done by 
the Government itself in its dockyards, 
arsenals, and engineering works. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The increase in 


question is almost entirely—I may 
say entirely—due to the amount 
required for the important _ tests 


conducted in regard to armour 
plates. With regard to the suggestion 
of the honourable Member for Battersea 
that the Reports of these inspections 
and tests should be made public, either 
to Members of this House or to experts 
other than those who act on behalf cf 
the Admiralty, I do not think it would 
be in the interest of the Service, and 
certainly not in the interest of the 
country, that the results of the inspec- 
tions, which deal with matters of high 
importance and very technical and 
scientific points in connection with the 
defences of this country, should he 
given any publicity whatever. The 
honourable Member must rest assured 
that the Admiralty have a very stri:t 
eye upon all that takes place. 


Mr. BURNS: I am not at all satisfied 
with the reply which has been given by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. News- 
papers often make indiscriminate attacks 
on the firms doing Government work, 
firms turning out good work thus 
suffering for the shortcomings of firms 
turning out bad work. This would be 
avoided if the cost of inspection was set 
out in detail, and we should then not 
have armour plete manufacturers and 
gun manufacturers being unjustly 
blamed for the defective work of some 
other firm. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: I will consider 
whether it is possible to give the in- 
formation in future years, 
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Mr. COURTENAY WARNER: I should 
like to know whether the increased cost 
of experiments is due to trials of armour 
plates or to trials of guns? 


Navy Estimates). 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: It is due to both. The guns 
rae brought to ‘trial on the armour plate, 
and a very interesting competition it is. 
The cost of the inspection as well as ex- 
periments is put down in this Item. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER: May I 
suggest that in future some difference 
should be made between inspection and 
experiments, in order that we may know 
the number of guns that are being turned 
out complete? 


Question put. 
Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £248,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the expenses 
of various Miscellaneous Effective Services 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1900.” 


*ApmiraL FIELD: I wish to draw at- 
tention to two matters of importance 
which can only be brought up upon this 
Vote. I complain of the enormous de- 
mands that are made upon the private 
means of the Commander in the 
Mediterranean for the entertainment of 
Royal personages, and I contend that he 
should be authorised to send in an 
account for these heavy charges. 
Otherwise only men with large private 
means can undertake that command, 
There is a similar grievance in regard 
to the Senior Officer at  Gib- 
raltar, unless it has been 
remedied by the grant of some extra 
allowance. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty nods, and I am glad to learn 
that an extra allowance has _ been 
granted, because I know cases where the 
command had been offered to excellent 
naval officers who had been compelled 
to decline on account of the great de- 
mand which would be made upon their 
private purse. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I wish 
to call attention to a small point which 
is not without importance. For many 
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years the Admiralty have been charged 
with the maintenance of a floating light 
ship at the Warner. It is absolutely 
necessary to keep the lightship there, 
and I cannot understand how it is that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty has so long 
endured this expense, which ought to be 
charged to the ordinary Light’ Fund. I 
trust the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will refuse, on behalf of the Navy, to 
be saddled any longer with this expendi- 
ture. 


Supply 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY: I will do what I can to get 
rid of this charge on the Navy Esti- 
mates, but I hope my right. honourable 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade will not retort that the Navy 
ought to pay light dues. That has 
been a burning question between the 
Board of Trade and the Admiralty in 
past years, and it may be dangerous to 
Faise the controversy my honourable 
Friend has suggested. With regard to 
the point raised by the gallant Admiral, 
the case of Gibraltar has been dealt 
with. The question of the hospitality 
exercised by naval] officers is a difficult 
one. The. naval money of commanders 
is. arranged on the assumption that 
they have to bear the expense of these 
entertainments. 


*ApmiraL FIELD: Though they have 
to entertain foreign officers it has never 
been assumed that they should entertain 
Royal personages. The charges for 
these Royal personages ought not to 
come out of their private means. I 
once had the honour of entertaining 
Royal personages on my vessel, but un- 
fortunately we had a heavy gale of wind 
and they could not eat the food pro- 
vided for them. It was consumed by 
the officers, as those for whom it was in 
tended were sea-sick. However, I took 
care to charge it. 


Question put. 


_Vote agreed to. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed — 


“That a sum of money, not exceeding 
£774,700, be granted to Her Majesty to defray 
the expenses of half-pay, reserve, and retired 
pay, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3ist day of 
March 1900.” 


Mr. HARWOOD: I had _ intended 
to raise on this Vote the question 
of the Greenwich Age Pensions, but 
I understand it would be convenient to 
the Admiralty if this matter is not 
raised to-night. It may be raised upon 
Vote 12 with the consent of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and, if he will 
allow me to raise it then, I am quite 
willing te do so. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY nodded assent. 


., Question put. 
Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,116,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the expenses 
of naval and marine pensions, gratuities, and 
compassionate allowances, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1900.” 


*ApmiraL FIELD: I should like to 
know whether anything has been done 
for the relatives of the brave man, 
Stoker Lynch, who, at the risk of his 
own life, rescued other stokers when a 
torpedo catcher stranded at Devonport, 
and ultimately died in hospital! 


Mr. AUSTEN THAMBERLAIN: The 
Admiralty have been most anxious to 
recognise the conduct of Stoker Lynch 
and provide such compensation as money 
can give for his relatives, although he 
did not die until after he was retired 
from the Service. For that purpose a 
special Order in Council was required, 
and the necessary steps have been taken. 


Question put. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £341,500, he 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the expenses 
of Civil pensions and gratuities which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1900.” 


Question put. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question _ pro- 
pcsed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £60,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the expenses 
of addftional naval forces for Service in Aus- 
tralasian waters, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1900.” 


Question put. 
Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


HOUSE RESUMED. 





WAYS AND MEANS (137TH Aprit). 


Resolutions reported— 


WINES. 


1. “That in lieu of the duties of 
Customs now payable on Wine imported 
into Great Britain or Ireland, there shall 
be charged, levied, and paid the duties 
following (that is to say)— 


Wine (other than still Wine £ s. d. 
imported in bottle) not ex- 
ceeding 30 degrees of proof 
spirit, the gallon ... meee 1 vied adie 


Exceeding 30 but not exceed- 
ing 42 degrees of proof 
spirit, the gallon le glk 


And for every degree, or part 
of a degree, beyond the 
highest above charged, an 
additional duty, the gallon 0 0 3 
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Sparkling Wine imported in f£ s. d. 
bottle, an additional duty, 


the gullon ... 0 2 6 
Still Wine imported in bottle, 
the gallon... Oo Sg 


In this Resolution the word ‘ Wine” 
includes ‘tees of Wine. The word 
‘degree * includes no fraction of the next 
higher degree.” 


Sramp Duties. 

2. “That there shall be charged on 
all Foreign and Colonial: marketable 
securities transferable by delivery which 
are not at present chargeable with stam> 
duty, and which are negotiated in the 
United Kingdom after a date to be 
fixed by Parliament, a stamp duty of 
sixpence for eyery ten pounds, and also 
for any fractional part of ten pounds, of 
the money thereby secured.” 


3. “That the stamp duty on share 
warrants issued under the provisions 
of the Companies Act, 1867, shall ex- 
tend to any instruments to bearer issued 
by or on behalf of any company or 
body of persons formed or established 
in the United Kingdom and having the 
like effect as such share warrants, and 
the stamp duty charged on stock cer- 
tificates to bearer as defined by the 
Stamp Act, 1891, shall extend to any 
instrument to bearer issued by or on 
behalf of a company or body of persons 
formed of established in the United 
Kingdom having the like effect as such 
a stock certificate to bearer.” 

4. “That there shall be charged on 
any instrument issued by or on behalf 
of a company or body of persons formed 
or established out of the United King- 
dom by means of the delivery of which 
any share or stock of such a company 
or body of persons is transferred, as- 
signed, or negotiated, or purported to be 
transferred, assigned, or negotiated in 
the United Kingdom after a date to be 
fixed by Parliament, a stamp duty of 
sixpence for every ten pounds, and also 
for any fractional part of ten pounds, 
of the nominal value of the share or 
stock to which the instrument relates.” ’ 
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5. “That the stamp dtity on market- 
‘able securities transferable by delivery 
and on share warrants or stock certifi- 
cates to bearer shall be extended to 
securities and instruments respectively 
where the delivery of the security or 
the delivery of the instrument is treated 
as a sufficient transfer, whether it con- 
stitutes a legal transfer or not.” 


6. “That five shillings shall be sub- 
stituted for two shillings as the ad 
valorem stamp duty on statements of 
the nominal capital or authorised in- 
crease of capital of any corporation or 
company.” 


7. “That where a local authority or 
company formed or established in the 
United Kingdom, issue any loan 
capital, a statement shall be made of 
the nominal amount proposed to be 
issued, and that statement shall be 
charged with an ad valorem stamp duty 
of two shillings and sixpence for every 
one hundred »ounds or any fraction of 
cne hundred pounds.” 


8. “That there shall be charged on 
any letter of allotment, and on any 
letter of renunciation, including any 
document having the like effect as a 
letter of allotment or a letter of 
renunciation— 


(i) Where the nominal amount 
allotted, or to which the letter of re- 
nunciation relates, is less than five 
pounds, a stamp duty of one penny ; 
and 


(ii.) In any other case a stamp duty 
of sixperce.” 


GENERAL. 


9. “That it is expedient to amend 
the law relating to*the Customs, the 
Inland Revenue, and the National Debt.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Ms. 
James William Lowther, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Hanbury. 
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ARMY (ANNUAL) BILI. 


Considered in Corsmittee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Cuavse 4. 


Amendment again proposed— 


“In page 3, line 13, to leave out the words 
‘in section 91, and’”—/(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Mr. CALDWELL: Under the law 
at present existing the Secretary of 
State may, by a warrant under his hand, 
send a discharged lunatic soldier to an 
asylum at the expense of the parish or 
union to which it is shown, by available 
information, that he is chargeable. It 
is proposed in this Bill that this respon- 
sibility should be delegated to an officer, 
who, by the Army Act, 1881, may be 
not merely the Commanding Officer, but 
any officer, whether on the retired list 
or not. The power of discharging u« 
lunatic soldier to an asylum, and fixing 
the parish er uniosu to which he shall 
be chargeable, is a very great power, 
and one that should be retained by the 
Secretary of State. Not only does the 
parish or union become responsible for 
the maintenance of the soldier, but also 
of the wife and children. Therefore tho 
exercise of this power has very serious 
consequences. I do not object to the 
delegation to an officer of a matter of 
military discipline, but this is a civil 
matter, in which questions of domicile 
and jurisdiction may arise of which he 
would have no experience. Lesponsi- 
bility in the matter should be with the 
Secretary of State. 


*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 


Wiurams, Birmingham, S.): I am afraid 
I cannot accept the Amendment moved 
by the honourable Member. This is, 
after all, a pure, and I should have 
thought a rather simple, matter of de- 
centralisation. The Committee is aware 
that a Departmental Committee sat to 
suggest in what way duties hitherto 
performed by the War Office could be 
delegated to commanding officers of dis- 
tricts, and the duties referred to were 
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duties which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, might be so delegated. In the 
case of the lunacy of a soldier a Report 
is sent to the Secretary of State, and that 
Report is examined at the War Office 
by a War Office clerk, and all he can do 
is to determine whether thece, is sui- 
ficient justification for declaring the 
mun to be a lunatic. Upon that an 
order is made under the hand of the 
Permanent Under Secretary for the re- 
moval of the man to his place of settle- 
ment. When an ordinary magistrate 
has to certify to the lunacy of each 
person he has to see the person; but 
the Secretary of State or the Per- 
manent Under Secretary has no op- 


portunity whatever of seeing a 
particular lunatic soldier. But the 
commanding officer of the district 


has that opportunity, and, therefore, it 
was thought that that officer was the 
proper person to be satisfied that the 
order made was a proper one. Under 
these circumstances I hope the Com- 
mittee will reject the Amendment. 
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Mr. CALDWELL: There is nothing 
in the Bill to make it compulsory on the 
commanding officer to. see the man. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ‘to 
1nE WAR UFFICE: It is not reasonable 
to suppose that the Secretary of Static 
would delegate this power to a junior 
officer and not to the officer command- 
ing the district. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The point is, that 
under this clause the power of deter- 
mining the particular parish to which 
a lunatic soldier should be sent may be 
delegated to any cfficer. The only per- 
son who can obtaia the necessary infor- 
mation to settle the question of domicile 
is the Secretary of State, and as, in my 
cpinion, this power should be retained 
by the Secretary of State, I move my 
Amendtaent. 

Question put— 

“That the words ‘in section 91 and’ stand 
part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 116 ; 
Noes 35.—(Division List No. 78.) 


AYES. 


Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hn.A.J. (Manc’r 
Balfour, Rt. Hn.G.W.(Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 


|Gedge, Sydney 


|Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
|Galloway, William Johnson 


|Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
|Godson, Sir Augustus F. 


Murray, Rt.Hn.A.G. (Bute) 
Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wynd. (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninan 
Orr-Ewing, Chas. Lindsay 





Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Brodrick, Rt. Hn.St. John 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worcesr) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. T.H.A.E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers 
Doxford William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 
Elliott, Hon. A.R. Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Vis¢Ount 


|Goldsworthy, Major-General 
|Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir J. E. 
|Goschen, RtHnG.J.(St.Geo’s) 
|Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 

| Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord G. 
|Hare, Thomas Leigh 
|Heath, James 

|Heaton, John Henniker 
Hill, Sir E. Stock (Bristol) 
|Houston, R. P. 

|Howell, William Tudor 

| Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 

| Johnston, William (Belfast) 
| Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hn. H. George 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. Wm. 
Keswick, William 

Lawrence, Sir E. D. (Corn.) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks) 
Leigh-Bennett, H. Currie 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Som’set) 
Loder, Gerald Walter E. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt Hn W. (Liverpool) 
Lopes, H. Yarde Buller 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
M‘Arthur, C. (Liverpool) 
M'‘Calmont, Col.J.Antrim,E) 
M‘Iver, Sir L. (Edinburgh, W.) 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward risea 
More, R. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptf’d) 





|Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
| Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 

| Pilkington, Richard 

| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
»Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rentoul, James A exander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
|Robertson, H. (Hackney) 

| Robinson, Brooke 

| Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chelt’am) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) ~ 


1 Rutherford, John 


Sidebotham,J.W. (Cheshire) 
Sniith, Abel H. (Christch.) 
Smith, Hn. W.F.D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M’Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwel , Sir J. M. 
Sturt, Hon. Humphrey N. 
|Tomlinsen, W. i Murray 
Valentia, Viscount 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C.E.(Kent) 
Webster, Sir R.E. (I. of Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col.A.C.E. 
tame Col. R. (Dorset) 





Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir J. Archibald 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Com. (Berks, E.) 


|TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
| Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 
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NOES. 


Allen, W. (Newc. under Lyme) Macaleese, Daniel 


Ashton, Thomas Gair M‘Arthur, W. 


Burns, John 


Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Dilke, Rt. Hn. Sir Charles 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne,Rt. Hn. C. Seale- 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 


|Moss, Samuel 


Leng, Sir John 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 3, line 17, leave out ‘any officer 
deputed by him’; and insert ‘the general 
officer commanding the district in which such 
soldier is, or was last, serving who may be 
deputed by the Secretary of State.’ ”—/(Mr. 
Caldwell.) 

Mr. CALDWELL: In the Memo- 


randum it is stated that the object of 
the Amendment of the Army Act con. | 


tained in clause 4 is to enable the 
Sceretary of State to depute to general 
officers commanding districts the powe+s 
of the Secretary of State in this matter. 
that may be the intention, but the 
wording of the clause is not to thut 
effect, and I move my Amendment in 
order to make the wording of the clause 
agree with the Memorandum. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1o 


THe WAR OFFICE: I am unable to/| 


accept the Amendment. As a matter of 


fact, it can only be the general officer | 
district who will | 
functions,, as it is | 


commanding the 
exercise these 


perfectly impossible, in the *presence | 


of the general officer, for the 
Secretary of State to depute these 
powers to a junior officer. If the words 
proposed by the honourable Member 
were inserted, may I ask him whai 
would happen in the event of the general 
officer commanding the* district being 
absent ? 

Mr. CALDWELL: 


The Secretary of 


State for War would remain in the) 


future in exactly the same position as 
in the past. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE WAR OFFICE: General officers 


commanding are frequently absent from 


State. I hope the Committee will agree 

that it is desirable to leave the words in 

the form proposed by the Government. 
Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


(Stirling Burghs): The well-known nd te all. 


|M‘Ghee, Richard 2 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Maddison, Fred. . 
| Morton, E. J. C. (Devonp’t) 


|Oldroyd, Mark 

| Pease,A. E. (Cleveland) 
| Pirie, Duncan V 
Provand, A. Dryburgh } 

| Reckitt, Harold James | TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb’land) | Rickett, J. Compton 

| Samuel,J.(Stockton-on-Tees) 


Steadman, William Charles 

| Sullivan, D. (Westmeath) 

Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) 

| Warner, T. Courtenay T. 

| Weir, James Galloway 

| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

: | Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
| Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 


(Cornwall) 


Mr. Caldwell and Captain 
Sinclair. 





| genuity of my right honourable Friend 
| the Member for Lanark has discovered 
| point of some importance, because this 
| questiorr ‘has two aspects or two branches. 
| There is, first of all, the question of who 
is a lunatic and who is not. That, Sir, 

in all cases would be a very delicate 
| qvestion to raise even within the limits 
| of this House; but there is the other 


| question, which is one of great im- 
| portance, as to the domicile of the 
| lunatic, and upon which union the charge 
|for his maintenance is to be placed. 
| That is a matter which, although it may 
| be a very small one for the House of 
| Commons, still is of yery great moment 
to the local authorities who have to pay 
the charge thus thrown upon them. My 
| honourable Friend has failed in his first 
Amendment, but he now says that if 
| the power is to be delegated to a local 
| officer it should be delegated to the prin- 
cipal local officer, and I confess that 
there is a great deal of force in that 
‘contention. To delegate this power to 
any officer is rather a serious concession 
| tu make, whereas if the power is vested 
in the general officer commanding the 
district there is no force whatever in the 
remarks of the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office as to what would take 
place in the absence of the general com- 
manding the district. In the absence 
of the general officer there is someone 
put in his place who discharges his func- 
tions with full responsibility. If not, 


| the power reverts to the Secretary of 


State, but I do think it is a very strong 
order that a question like this, involving 
a money payment on the part of local 


sae oa : : a . | authorities, should be delegated to an 
their districts on inspection, and in their | - deleg y 


absence this function would have to be | 
discharged, as now, by the Secretary of | 


officer. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER: If 
the commanding officer of the dis- 
trict was away inspecting he would 
not be far away, as he _ would 
be inspecting in his egn district, if 
It would be on very rare oc- 
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casions that he would be out of his dis-| 
trict. We have never doubted that the | 
Financial Secretary has honourable in-| 
tentions, but we support the insertion | 
of the words in the Amendment because | 
we do not wish these powers given to | 
young officers incompetent to deal with 
this question. In my opinion this is a| 
most reasonable Amendment, and I can- | 
not understand why it is not accepted. 
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‘general officer” it should read “the 
officer commanding the district”? 

Mr. CALDWELL: J am quite pre- 
pared to move an Amendment deleting 
the word “general,” and leaving it 

‘ officer commanding the district.” 


Question put— 
“That the words proposed to be left out 


| stand part of the Clause.” 





Cotonen WELBY (Taunton) : 


suggest that 


Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Balcarres, Lord 
3alfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manc’r.) 
salfour, RtHnGeraldW. (Leeds 
Panbury, Frederick George 
Parton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beckett, Ernest William 
eresford, Lord Charles 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Broderick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J.(Birm. 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Wor.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Uranborne, Viscount 
Cross, Alexander((Glasgow) 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Davies,SirHoratioD. (Chatham 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. Akers- 
Puncomve, Hon. Hubert V. 
Elliot, Hon, A. Ralph Douglas | 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, ‘teorge 
Finlay, SirRobert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Flower, Ernest 
Folkestoae, Viscount 


Allen, W./{Newe. -under Lyme) 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 

Burns, John 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- | 
Jones, Wiliam (Carnarvonshire 
Lawson,Sir Wilfrid(Cumb’iand) | 
Leng, Sir John 

Macalees+. Daniel 


May ] | 


AYES. 


Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 


| Galloway, William Johnson 


Gedge, Sydney 

Giles, Charles Tyrr-1l 
Godson, SirAugustusFrederick 
Coldsworthy, Major-General 


Goschen, RtHnG.J.(StGeorge‘s 


| Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 


Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord George 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 

Hill,Sir dward Stock(Bristol) 
Houston, R. P. 

Howell, William Tudor 
Jeffreys, Arthur Krederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 

Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kenyon Slaney, Col. William 
Keswick, William 
Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks. ) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset 
Loder, ‘terald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col. CharlesW. (E*esham 
| Long,Rt. Hn. Walter (Liverp’) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
M‘Arthur, ‘Charles (Liverpool) 
I M‘C ‘almont, Col. J. (Antrim, E.) 
| M‘Iver,SirLewis(Edinb’rgh, W 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Rbt. Jasper(Shropshire) 
| Morton, ArthurH. A. (Deptf’d) 


Committee divided :—Aves 112; Noes 
instead of the words | 34.—(Division List No. 79.) 


{| Murray,Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Vol. Wyndham(Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pease, HurbertPike(Darlington 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthu 
Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
| Purvis, Robert 
rankin, Sir James 
| Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
| Robertso., Herbert (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 
| Russell,-zen. F. 8. (Cheltenham 
Russell, IT. W. (Tyrone) 
| Rutherford, John 
| Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
| Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
| Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
| Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
| Tomlinson,Wm. Kd. Murray | 
| Valentia, Viscount 
Warde, Lieut.-Col.C.E. (Kent) 
| Webster, SirR.E.(Isleof Wight) 
Welby, Lieut-Col. A. C. E. 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, JosephPow ell-(Birm. 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
| Young, Commander (Berks, E.) 


| 

| TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
“Sir Wiliam Wairond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


| Murray, RtHn.A.Graham(Bute | 


NOES 
|M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
| Maddison, Fred 
| Morton, Edw. J.C. (Devonport 
Moss, Samuel 
| Oldroyd, Mark 
| Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 
| Pirie, Duncan 
| Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Reckitt, Harold James 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Sinclair, Capt. John(Forfarshire) 
Steadman, illiam Charles 





Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
‘jnomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvel! (Notts) 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 


Nors— 





TELLERS FOR THE 
Mr. Caldwéll and Mr. 
Warner. 
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Question proposed— | to depute powers to general officers com- 
“That Clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” /manding districts. I oppose the clause 


PERS ‘ ; |on the ground that it casts too much 
Caprain SINCLAIR: I would call the civil and administrative work on general 


attention of the Committee to the word- officers, and to that extent interferes 


ing of the clause, which says— with their military duties. 
“Or any officer deputed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the purpose.” Question put— 


These words are unnecessarily wide to| , — 
obtain the purpose set forth in the That clause 4 stand part of the Bill. 
Memorandum of the Bill, which is said The Committee divided:—Ayes 110; 
to be to enable the Secretary of State | Noes 31. (Division List No. 80.) 








AYES. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John , Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 
Balcarres, Lord | Galloway, William Johnson | Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Balfour,Rt.Hon.A.J.(Manc’r) | Gedge, Sydney Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.G. W. (Leeds) Godson, Sir A. F. | Orr-Ewi ing, Chas. Lindsay 
Banbury, Frederick George Goldsworthy, Major-General Pease, Herb. Pike (Darlington) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket GoschenRtHnGJ(StGeorge’s) | Phillpouts, Captain A. 
Beckett, Ernest William | Goschen, G. J. (Sussex). | Pilkington, Richard 
Beresford, Lord Charles | Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord G. | Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. Hare, Thomas Leigh | Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Brodrick, Rt. Hn. St. John Heath, James. | Purvis, Robert 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East) | Hill, Sir E. Stock (Bristol) | Rankin, Sir James 7 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) Houston, n: P. | | Rentoul, James Alexander 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. Howell, William Tudor | Richards, Henry Charles 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Bir’m) Jeffreys, A. F. | Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) | Johnston, William (Belfast) | Robinson, Brooke | 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon Henry Johnstone, H. (Sussex) | Russell, Gen.F.S. (Cheltenham 
Charrington, Spencer Jolliffe, Hon H. George | Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Cochrane, Hn. T. H. A. E. Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. Rutherford, John 
Coghill, Douglas Harry Keswick, William |Sia.ootnam, J.W. (Cheshire) 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse LawrenceSirEDurning (Corn) | | Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) Smith, Hon. W.F.D.(Strand) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) Lawson, J. G. (Yorks.) | Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Cranborne, Viscount Leigh-Bennett, H. Currie | | Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Cross, A. (Glasgow) Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) | | Strutt, Hon. Chas. + aaeees 3 
Curzon, Viscount / | Loder, G. W. E. ‘le inson, W. E. Murray 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) | | Va gy Vv ge . 
Davenport, W. Bromley- Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Liverpool) |Web se ey = C, wee 
Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) | Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller | woe di a ry yi ey 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- | Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred | Willi y> ala = RD 
Duncombe, Hon. H. V. Macartney, W. G. Ellison | Williams, 7 ten iL. eg 
Fellowes, Hn. A. Edward M‘Arthur, C. (Liverpool) Pol-umge 4 J in ca 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) M‘Calmont,Col.J.(Antrim,E. | Wy a Mi : re ‘ DA 
Finch, George H. M‘Iver,Sir L.(Edinburgh, W.) | Y fn Geen. (Racin ) se, 


Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 


Milward, Colonel beens | 
Monckton, Edward Phi ip 

a IS : | TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
More, R. J. (Shropshire) Sir William Walrond and 


Flower, Ernest | Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) | 
Folkestone, Viscount | Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) | Mr. Anstruther. 
NOES. 
Allen, W. (Newc.-under-Lyme) ; M‘Ghee, Richard Thomas, David A. (Merthyr). 
Ashton, Thomas Gair Maddison, Fred. ; Warner, T. Courtenay T. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport') Weir, James Galloway 
Channing, Francis Allston | Moss, Samuel | Whittaker, T. Palmer 
Clough, Walter Owen | Oldroyd, Mark | Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford | Pease, A. E. (Cleveland) | Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- Pirie, Duncan V. | Wilson, John (Govan) 
Jones, William (Carnarvonshire| Provand, A. Dryburgh 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb’land) | Reckitt, "Harold James TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Leng, Sir John | Samuel,J.(Stockton-on-Tees) | Captain Sinclair and Mr. 
Macaleese, Daniel | Steadman, Wm. Charles | Caldwell. 
M‘Arthur, Wm. (Cornwall) Sullivan, D. (Westmeath) 
Ciavuse 5. | Mr. CALDWELL: This clause is of 
ete | different character, relating to the 
mendment proposed— Army in India, and I should like some 


“Page 3, line 26, leave out ‘in sub-section | little explanation with regard to the 
(2) of section 57.’”—(Mr. Caldwell.) change which it proposes. At the pre- 
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sent moment the jurisdiotion in the mat- 
ters referred to in the section rests with 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
India, and also with the Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces of any Presidency 
in India. It is now proposed, in addi- 
tion to these authorities, to insert the 
words— 

“Or such officer as the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces in India, with the approval of 
the Governor-General of India in Councils may 
appoint.” 

In order to get some explanation, I beg 
to move my Amendment. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I think I can explain the 
matter to the honourable Member. As 
he is aware, the positions of commander- 
in-chief in Bombay and Madras were 
abolished, and lieutenant-generals were 
appointed by the Viceroy and commander- 
in-chief to fulfil the functions that were 
previously performed by the comman- 
ders-in-chief in Bombay and Madras. 
Some doubt arose in certain cases as to 
whether they had full authority, and all 
this clause does is to give to the lieu- 
tenant-generals the same powers as were 
held by the commanders-in-chief in Bom- 
bay and Madras. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Well, why leave 
in the words, “ The commander-in-chief 
of the forces of any Presidency”? I 
understand the noble Lord to say they 
no longer exist, but they are still re- 
tained, and you are proposing to intro- 
duce a new body. Instead of removing 
doubts, I am afraid the noble Lord is 
going to create doubts. I do not raise 
this question in any hostile spirit. 1 
only want to put the Bill right. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
We do not wish to stay here discussing 
these matters, but they are important 
matters which should be set right. My 
honourable Friend has, I think, pointed 
out that there is some ambiguity, at all 
events, in the expressions which are used 
in the Bill as affecting the existing law. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India has stated what is intended. 
We are all agreed that what is proposed 
is the right thing to do. The only ques- 
tion is whether the words really do con- 
vey the intention of the noble Lord. 
My honourable Friend, who has just dis- 
played no small degree of acuteness in 
these matters, thinks they do not, and 
I would ask the Government to discover 
some way of putting them right. 
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*Tup SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: If there is any misapprehension, 
it is caused by the fact that the honour- 
able Gentleman has a copy of the old 
Act, and we have a copy of the new Act. 
In the latest edition of the Act the 
Section runs— 

“ As regards persons undergoing sentence ir 


India, the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces. 
in India,”— 
to which we wish to add the words— 

“Or such officer as the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces in India, with the approval of 
the Governor-General of India in Council, may 
appoint.” 

Mr. CALDWELL: In the margin it 
says— 

“ Amendment of 44 and 45 Victoria, c. 58, 

ss. 57, 73, 183.” 
I have the Act of Parliament in my 
hand. I know perfectly well that we 
have Amendment upon Amendment of 
the Army Act, and that they are so 
mixed up that actually it is impossible 
even for the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State to understand them, and I do not. 
wonder at it. If the noble Lord will 
refer to the Act which in the margin it is. 
stated we now propose to amend, he will 
see that the words which I have referred 
to are in that Act. To be correct, the 
marginal note should say— 

“ Amendment of 44 and 45 Victoria, as 
amended by another Act.” 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonn 
Broprick): My right honourable Friend 
opposite will recollect that when he was 
endeavouring to carry the Army 
(Annual) Bill, considerable inconvenience 
was experienced by the Committee in 
not having a reprint of the Army Act 
of 1881 as amended. The Act of 1881 
still stands as amended, and is properly 
alluded to in this Act, but what the hon- 
ourable Member opposite has is the 
original Act of 1881, and not the 
amended Act. In the latter the words— 

“ Commander-in-Chief of any Presidency in 
India” 
have been taken out, and there only 
remain the words— 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
India.” 

Therefore, if I may say s0, the honour- 
able Member is right, but he has a copy 
of the wrong edition. 

Mr. CALDWELL: If this Bill, as it 
stands, becomes law, it will appear in 
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the marginal note that it is an Amend- 
ment of the Act of 44 and 45 Victoria, 
which is the Act of 1881. According to 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
that is not the. Act which it is now pro- 
posed to amend. We are now asked to 
amend the Act of 1893 or 1894. No 
reference is made to the amended Act. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: We will 
consider between now and the Report 
Stage the advisability of putting in the 
words “As amended” in the marginal 
note. 

Tus CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The question now turns upon 
the marginal note, but that forms no 
part of the Statute. It is clear that 
there is an omission from the 1:aarginal 
note, and I will take it upon myself to 
alter it. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Then I will not 
press my Amendment, but I think the 
Committee will agree that so far as this 
Bill is concerned, there has been no un- 
necessary discussion, all the points I 
have raised being of an important 
character. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put— 
“That clause 5 stand part of the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 

Question put— 

“That clause 6 stand part of the Bill.” 
Motion agreed to. 


Si H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My honourable Friend behind me has, 
with an astuteness to which I have 
already referred, pointed out some 
obvious errors which I am not surprised 
have crept into this complicated Bill. It 
is te the credit of the honourable Mem- 
ber chat he has done so, and so far from 
deserving any laughter or reprobation 
on account of what he has done, he really 
has been doing a good service in seeing 
that this very intricate business is accu- 
rately discharged. But I cannot help 
recalling a few years ago, when we were 
kept up the whole of the night discuss- 
ing this Bill, some of the honourable 
and gallant Members on the opposite 
side of the House at that time could not 
go to bed and sleep peacefully in the 
manner of well-conducted citizens under 
the dreadful burden of the knowledge 
that a breakfast for troops on the march 
was only to cost 1d. per head. Several 


{COMMONS} 
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honourable Members, including the hon- 
ourable Members for King’s Lynn and 
Islington, kept the whole House alive 
until six o’clock in the morning with 
expressions of indignation at this mon- 
strous treatment of the British soldier. 
Where are they to-night? Here is the 
same charge in this Bill which excited 
their indignation to such a lively degree 
a few years ago, but where are they! 
They are quite content now that 1d. 
should be allowed to Mr. Atkins for his 
breakfast on the march, and I am not 
aware that anything has been done to 
alter the value of money in the interval 
so that more would be obtained for the 
men for this 1$d. I think it is singular 
that the honourable Mémbers who raised 
so much indignation ‘on this question 
some years ago are absent now, when 
the same issue is before the House of 
Commons, 


Schedule agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill reported, without, Amendment ; 


to be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE (NOTIFICATION) 
ACT (i889) EXTENSION BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1— 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 
TANCRED’S CHARITIES SCHEME CON- 
FIRMATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 

next. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred from Wed- 

nesday 26th April till Tuesday 16th May. 


House adjourned at forty-five minutes 
after Twelve of the clock. 
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1253 Private Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 17th April 1899. 





The LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the 


- clock. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
of Drogheda a Representative Peer for 
Ireland in the room of the Lord Dun- 
sany deceased, with the Certificate of 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland an- 
nexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), and 
Certificate read. 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificate 
from the Examiners that the Standing 
Orders applicable to the following Bill 
have not been complied with— 


Lowestoft Promenade Pier. 


The same was ordered to lie upon 
the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


—_— 


BROUGHTY FERRY GAS AND PAVING 
ORDER BILL [H.L.] 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


8ST. ANDREW’S BURGH PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION BILL [H.L.] 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


NORFOLK ESTUARY BILL [H.L.] 
Committee to meet on Thursday next. 
VOL. LXIX. [FourtH Szrres.] 


{17 Apri 1899} 
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HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK BILL 
[H.L.] . 
Committee to meet on Thursday next. 


Business. 


GREAT GRIMSBY STREET TRAMWAYS 
BILL [H.L.] 
Committee to meet on Thursday next. 


MID-KENT GAS BILL [H.L.] 
Committee to meet on Thursday next. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT GAS BILL. 
Committee to meet To-morrow. 


ST. DAVID’S WATER AND GAS BILL. 
Committee to meet To-morrow. 


STOCKTON AND MIDDLESBROUGH 
WATER BILL [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Committees in- 
formed the House that the opposition to 
the Bill was withdrawn. The order was 
made on the 27th of February last dis- 
charged; and Bill committed. 


PORTSMOUTH CORPORATION BILL 
[H.L.] 

The order made on the 24th of 
March last appointing certain Lords the 
Select Committee to consider the Bill, 
discharged. 


Glasgow Corporation (Tramways, etc.) 
Bill [H.L.] 

Glasgow Corporation (Gas and Water) 
Bill [H.L.] 

Clyde Navigation Bill [H.L.] 

Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension 
Bill [H.L.] 

Caledonian Railway (General Powers) 
Bill [H.L.] 

Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 

Paisley and Barrhead District Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Carew be proposed 
to the House as a Member of the Select 
Committee in the place of the Lord 
Sudeley (E. Arran) ; read, and agreed to. 
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Glastonbury Water Bill [H.L.] 
West Highland Railway Bill [H.L.] 
Inverness Harbour Bill |H.L.] 


Cambridge University and Town Gas Bill 
(H.L.] 


Great Yarmouth Corporation Bill [H.L.] 
Surrey Commercial Docks Bill [H.L.] 


Returns, 


Read a third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


Barry Railway Bill. 

Brynmawr and Western Valleys Rail- 
way Bill. 

Cardiff Railway Bill. 

Central Electric Supply Bill. 


Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) 
Bill. 

Horsforth Urban 
(Water) Bill. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway (New 

Railways) Bill. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(Various Powers) Bill. 
Nottingham Corporation Bill. 
Nuneaton and Chilvers Coton Urban 
District Council Water Bill. 


Rhondda Urban District Council Bill. 


St. James’s and Pall Mall Electric Light 
Bill. 


Stockport Corporation Water Bill. 
Stockport District Water Bill. 
Tenterden Railway Bill. 

Wetherby District Water Bill. 


District Council 


Railway 


Brought from the Commons; read a 
first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 


CATHCART’S DIVORCE BILL [H.L.] 

Minutes of -Evidence and Proceedings 
before this House on the Second Read- 
ing, together with the documents de 
posited in the case, returned from the 
Commons. 


{LORDS} 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 





The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the following Papers having 
been commanded to be presented to this 
House by Her Majesty had been so pre- 
sented on the following dates by de- 
livery to the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
pursuant to Order of the House of the 
17th February 1896, viz. :— 


1. Trade Reports, 1898—Annual Series: 
No. 2213. Trade of France. 
(March 28) ; 
No. 2214. Greece ‘(Patras and Dis- 
trict). (March 29) ; 
No. 2215. China (Ningpo) ; 
No. 2216. Spain (Corunna) ; 
No. 2217. Turkey (Jerusalem and 
Jaffa) ; 
No. 2218. Portugal (Beira) ; 
No. 2219. Trade of Argentine Re- 
public. (April 6) ; 
No. 2220. United States (Charles- 
ton and District) ; 

No. 2221. Portugal (Mozambique 
and Quilimane). (April 8) ; 
No. 2222. France (Cherbourg and 

District) ; 
No. 2223. Spain (Consular District 
of Cadiz). (April 11); 


2. Pacific Cable Committee—Report, 
Minutes of Proceedings, etc. (April 
6): 


3. Historical Manuscripts Commission— 


(1.) Calendar of the manuscripts of 
the Most Honourable the Marquis 
of Salisbury, K.G., preserved, at 
Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. 
Part VII. ; 


(2.) Report on the manuscripts of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., pre- 
served at Montagu House, White- 
hall. Vol. I. ; 


(3.) Report on the manuscripts of 
the Marquis of Ormonde, K.P., 
preserved at the Castle, Kilkenny. 
Vol. II. (April 6): 

4. Egypt, No. 3. (1899)—Report by Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
on the finances, administration, and 
condition of Egypt and the Soudan 
in 1898. (April 8): 
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5. Africa (1899)— 
(1.) No. 3. Report by 
Protectorate for 
98 ; 
(2.) No. 4. 


the year 


Papers 


pedition (in 

Atrica, No. 1. (1899). (April 8): 

6. Workmen’s Compensation (Proceed- 

ings in County Courts)—Statistics 

of the proceedings in county courts, 

England and Wales, under the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, 

and the Employers’ Liability Act, 

1880, during the-year 1898. (April 
11): 


7. Judicial Statistics (Ireland)—Report 
on the criminal and judicial sta- 
tistics of Ireland, for the year 1897 ; 


with tables. Part II. Civil  sta- 
tistics. (April 11): 

8. Irish Land Commission (Judicial 
Rents)—Return for the month of 
July 1898. (April 11): 

9. Turkey No. 1 (1899)—Further corre- 


spondence respecting the affairs of 
Crete (in continuation of Turkey, 
No. 7. (1898) [C.-9086]). (April 
11): 

10. Charity Commission (England and 
Wales)—Forty-sixth Report of the 
Charity Commissioners. (April 11): 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898: ANNUAL 
SERIES. 
No, 2224. France (La Rochelle and 
District) : 


Presented (by command), and ordered | 
to lie on the Table. 


COLONIES (ANNUAL), 1899. 
No. 258. British New Guinea (1897- 
98): 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


{17 Apri, 1899} 


Sir A. Har- 
dinge on the British East Africa 
1897-)| to lie on the Table. 


relating to! 
events in the Uganda Protecto- 
rate and Major Macdonald’s Ex- 
continuation of 


Reports, Ete. 1258 
LOAN FUND BOARD (IRELAND). 

Sixty-first Annual Report, for 1898: 

Presented (by command), and ordered 





PRISON ACT, 1898 (SUMMARY JURISDIC- 
| TION ACT, 1879). 

Rule made by the Lord Chancellor, 
dated 6th April 1899. 


COUNTY COURTS ACT, 1888, AND SU- 
PREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(OFFICERS) ACT, 1879 (COUNTY COURT 
AND DISTRICT REGISTRAR, NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE). 

Order made by the Lord Chancellor, 

dated 11th January 1899. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. 

Annual statistical report by the Uni- 
versity Court of the University of St. 
Andrew’s to the Secretary of Scotland, 
under the provisions of section 30 of the 
Act, for the year. 1897-98. 


GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 
CEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE). 
Returns of receipts and expenditure of 
, the General Medical Council and of the 
| Branch Councils for England, Scotland, 
; and Ireland ; also receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Dental Registration Fund ; 
for the year ending 3lst December 1898. 


(RE- 





FACTORY AND WORKSHOP (NOTIFICA- 
TION OF DISEASES (MERCURIAL POI- 
SONING) ). 

Order, dated 27th March 1899, by the 
Home Secretary, made in pursuance of 
j the Act of 1878, applying the provisions 
of section 29 of the Act of 1895 to cases 
‘of mercurial poisoning in factories and 
| workshops. 





1} 
| 


POLLING DISTRICTS. 

Order made by the County Council of 
Northumberland altering the Longben- 
ton No. 1 (or Killingworth) polling dis- 
trict. 
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METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 
Account of moneys received and paid 

by the Chamberlain of the City of Lon- 

don in relation to the Metropolitan 

Cattle Market, for the year 1898; also 

an account of extraordinary works ex- 

ecuted other than general repairs for the 
saine period. 


LOCAL LOANS FUND (ACCOUNTS, 
1897-98). 

Accounts of receipts and payments by 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt in respect of the capi- 
tal and income of the Local Loans Fund, 
for the year ended 3lst March 1898 ; 
together with the Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General thereon. 


GREEK LOAN OF 1898. 
Account to 3lst March. 1899. 


EGYPTIAN GUARANTEED LOAN OF 1885: 
Account to 3lst March 1899. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND 
ANNUITIES. 

Account of all moneys received on 
account of contracts for the grant of de- 
ferred life annuities, and for payments 
on death, under the provisions of the 
Acts 27th and 28th Victoria, chap. 43, 
45th and 46th Victoria, chap. 51, and 
50th ‘and 5lst Victoria, chap 40, and of 
the disposal thereof, and of the contracts 
made, for the year ended 3lst Decem- 
ber 1898. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Treasury Minute, dated 22nd March 
1899, granting a retired allowance to 
Mr. Maurice Thomas Gloster, Principal 
Coast officer at Cromarty, in the service 
of the Board of Customs, under section 2 
of the Superannuation Act. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1877 (RULES). 


Rules made by the Lord Chancellor |’ 


and County Court Judges under section 5 
of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898. 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


{LORDS} 
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NEW BILLS. 


TRAWLERS CERTIFICATES SUSPEN- 
SION BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to enable courts to suspend the 
certificates of trawlers convicted of ille- 
gal trawling—Was presented by the Earl 
of Camperdown; read first time; and 
to be printed. (No. 41.) 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS IN CHURCHES 
BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill relating to national monuments 
in churches—Was presented by the Earl 
of Camperdown ; read first time; to be 
printed ; and to be read second time on 
Monday next. (No. 42.) 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION BILL [H.L.] 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for Friday next) put off to Mon- 
day next. 


LINCOLNSHIRE CORONERS BILL [H.L.] 

Committee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for Monday next) put 
off to Thursday the 4th of May next. 


LUNACY BILL [H.L.] 
To be read second time to-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT{APPEALS) BILL [H.L.] 
House to be in Committee to-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Read first time; to be printed; and 
referred to the Examiners. (No. 43.) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 17th April 1899. 


——— 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS [(H.L.] 


(No Standing Orders not previously 
inquired into applicable.) 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, originating ia 
the Lords, and referred on the First 
Reading thereof, no Standing Orders not 
previously inquired into are applicable, 
vi1Z.°— 


Coalville Urban District Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


(Petition for additional Provision) 
(Standing Orders not complied with),— 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petition for additional Pro- 
vision in the following Bill, the Standing 
Orders have not been complied with, 
ViZ. °=— 


Belfast Corporation Bill. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE URBAN DIS- 
TRICT WATER BILL. 


Read the third time, and “passed. 


CATHCARTS’ DIVORCE BILL [H.L.] 
Read the third time, and passed, with- 
out Amendment. 


{17 Aprit 1899} 
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CLAY CROSS WATER BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


ILFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
(RATES) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


WOOWVHOUSE AND CONISBROUGH RAIL- 
WAY (ABANDONMENT) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY BILL. . 

As amended, considered; Three 
Clauses added; Amendments made; 
Bill to be read a third time. 


ILFORD GAS BILL. 


As amended, considered; A- Clause 
added; Amendments made; Bill to be 
read the third time. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. 
As amended, considered; A Clause 
added; Amendments made; Bill to be 
read the third time. 


Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill [H.L.] 
Birkenhead Corporation Bill [H.L.] 
Bristol Floods Prevention Bill [H.L.] 
Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Great Yarmouth Pier Bill [H.L.] 

Herne Bay Water Bill [H.L.] 


Lanarkshire (Middle Ward 
Water Bill [H.L.] 

Lea Bridge District Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Loughborough and Sheepshed Railway 
Bill [H.L.| 

Northern Assurance Company Bill [H.L.] 

Perth Water, Police, and Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Queen’s Ferry Bridge [H.L.] 

Uxbridge and Rickmansworth Railway 
Bill 

Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas 
Bill [H.L.] 

Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Bill [H.L.] 


District) 


Read a second time, and committed. 








1263 Petitions. 
ST. MARYLEBONE VESTRY ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


Order (6th March) referring Petition 
for Bill to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders read, and discharged : 
—Petition for Bill withdrawn.—/Dr. 
Farquharson.) 


PETITIONS. 
BAKEHOUSES BILL. 
Petition from Glasgow, against; to 
lie upon the Table. 


BOROUGH FUNDS ACT, 1872. 
Petitions for alteration of Law ;— 
From Holmfirth ;—and Swindon New 
Town; to lie upon the Table. 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Petition from Glasgow, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
Petition from Middlesbrough, in fa- 
vour ; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Aberbrothock, in fa- 


vour; to lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 

Petitions in favour,—From Swindon ; 

Gateshead ;—Swindon New Town ;— 

and Barrow-in-Furness; to lie upon the 


Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Dunoon ; 
—Taynuilt ;—Aberdeen (two) :—Mother- 
well (two) ;—Glasgow (four) ;—Carn- 
brae ; — Stranraer ; — Triockheim ; — 
Thornhill ;—North Berwick ;—Perth ;— 
Free Church of Scotland ;—Pitlochry ; 
’ —-Wishaw ;—Alyth ;—and Anderston ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


{ COMMONS } 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petition from Stratford-on-Avon, in 

favour; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Grange- 
town ;—Carlin How ;—and, Tibshelf; to 
lie upon the Table. 


OWNERS OF GLEBE LANDS. 
Petition from South Kineton, for re- 
dress of grievances; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From Ealing (five) ;—Harrow ;—Hen- 
don ; — Acton ; — West Kensington ; — 
Blackpool (four);—and, Fleetwood 
(two) ; to lie upon the Table. 


e 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Aberbrothock, against ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Glasgow ; 
— Edinburgh ; — Dundee ; — Aberbro- 
thock ;——and, Glasgow and other places ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 
Petition from Glasgow, in favour; to 
lie upon the Fable. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 

Petition in favour;—From Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland ;— 
and, Aberbrothock; to lie upon the 


Table. 
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SaLE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


Petition from Sudbury, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


fALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From Brent- 
ford ; — Aldringham ;—Luton ;—Colne ; 
—and, South Molton; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SHOPS BILL. 


Petition from Glasgow, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Petition from Glasgow, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE BILL) 
Petition from Glasgow, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM (THREEFOLD 
OPTION) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Brechin ; 
—and, Dunoon ; to lie upon the Table. 


WORKHOUSES (CONFINEMENT CASES) 
(DETENTION OF MOTHERS OF ILLE- 
GITIMATE CHILDREN). 

Petition from Eltham, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (1897) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Petition from Glasgow, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


REPORTS, RETURNS, ETC. 


PRISONS (TREATMENT OF CRIME). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address llth April; Sir Howard Vin- 
cent|; to lie upon the Table and to be 
printed. [No. 156.] 
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LOAN FUND BOARD (IRELAND). 


Copy presented,—of Sixty-first Annual 
Report, 1898 [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1877 (RULES). 

Copy presented,—of Rules, dated the 
22nd March 1899, made by the Lord 
Chancellor and County Court Judges 
under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


INQUIRY INTO CHARITIES (COUNTY OF 
ANGLESEY, PARISH OF PENRHOS 
LLIGWY). 


Return ordered— 


“Comprising a translation into Welsh of so 
much of the Return to the Order of this House 


.| of the 17th day of March 1896, respecting 


Charitable Endowments in the county of 
Anglesey, as relates to the parish of Penrhos 
Lligwy.”—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
To Mr. Seton-Karr, for a fortnight, on 
account of domestic afiliction—(Sir 
William Walrond.) 


NEW BILLS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL MONEY 
BILL. 

“To regulate the expenditure cf 
money by the London County Council 
on capital account during the current 
financial period, and the raising of 
money to meet such expenditure,” read 
the first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


LOWESTOFT PROMENADE PIER BILL. 

“For authorising the construction of 
a pier at Lowestoft ; and for other pur- 
poses,” read the first time; to be read 
a second time. 
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QUESTIONS. 


RECOVERY OF STOLEN PROPERTY IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 

CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Leicester): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention 
has been called to the last Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Police of 
the Metropolis, showing that since 1867 
over three and a half millions worth of 
property has been stolen in the Metro- 
politan Police District, and only one- 
fifth recovered; and, having regard to 
* the probable quintupling of this nett 
loss to the public of £2,800,000, if the 
property stolen in the provinces is taken 
into account, if he will consider the need 
of fresh legislation upon the lines of the 
Stolen Goods Bill, recommended by the 
police authorities of Great Britain and 
introduced by the late Lord Selborne on 
behalf of the then Government in 1881 
and 1882, which, after examination by 
two Select Committees, passed the Upper 
House, so as to restrain the melting 
down of stolen goods, with no questions 
asked, or register of particulars, imme- 
diately on purchase from the thieves or 
their agents? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. Wuire 
Riper, Lancs., Blackpool): I do not see 
my way to initiate legislation on this 
subject during the present Session, but 
I will not lose sight of the Question. 


Cotone, Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to give notice that to-morrow I shall 
ask leave to introduce a Bill on the 
subject. 


SUBSIDISED STEAMERS FOR WAR PUR- 
POSES. 

Sm E. GOURLEY (Sunderland): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if he will inform the 
House why the subsidy for the current 
estimate for merchant cruisers, without 
any addition to the number, is increased 
from £48,600 to £65,000 per annum ; 
can he state, in detail, the nature of the 
constructional additions to the hulls of 
these vessels required by the Admiralty 
for the mounting of the guns, and also 
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the number and calibre which will, in 
case of need, have to be fitted on board 
each cruiser, and where the guns and 
mountings are now stored ; and, is it in- 
tended to continue the subsidy of the 
ships now under call, or rearrange it for 
swifter vessels; if the latter, are they 
to be fitted with one or two modern 
guns, and be manned with enrolled mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve and a gunnery 
instructor ? 


GeneraAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
beg at the same time to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, 
as stated at the recent annual 
meeting of the Cunard Company, 
notice has been given to the effect 
that in September next the subsidies 
now paid to the “ Lucania” and “ Cam- 
pania,” at present the fastest and largest 
vessels in our mercantile marine, for 
their services as auxiliary armed cruisers, 
are to be withdrawn; and, whether, in 
view of the considerable iucrease under 
this head in this year’s Naval Estimates, 
he has any objection to state the reasons 
which have caused the Admiralty to 
come to this decision? 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuszn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Notice has been given 
to terminate the present agreements with 
the Cunard, White Star, and P. and 0. 
Companies, which are terminable by no- 
tice in this financial year, in order to 
place the Admiralty in the position of 
being able to review both the conditions 
of the contracts with the companies and 
the selection of vessels to be subsidised, 
a process which ought to be undertaken 
periodically. There is no intention of 
abandoning the policy of these subsidies. 
The increase in the Vote is to provide 
for the payment for one year’s arrears 
of subvention, which, in certain cases, 
are kept in hand until the termination 
of the existing agreement. The con- 
structional additions include the strength- 
enings under the deck and platforms on 
the deck at each gun emplacement. 
Armaments and mountings are complete, 
ready for issue to the ships. It is not 
desirable to publish further details with 
regard to the armaments and their dis- 
position. 
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1269 Gallantry of Buffs in 
SWINE FEVER IN ESSEX. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to a resolution passed un- 
animously by the Essex County Council, 
on 2nd April, recommending the re- 
vision of the swine fever regulations as 
regards slaughter and compensation ; 
and, whether he will carry out their 
proposal ? 


The following Question on the same 
subject also appeared on the Paper: 


Mr. ROUND (Essex, Harwich): 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if he is aware that the 
County Council of Essex have unani- 
mously passed a resolution condemning 
the system of compulsory slaughter and 
compensation in cases of swine fever as 
now carried out; and, whether the ex- 
perience of the Board in other parts of 
England justifies him in the continu- 
ance of the present system? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): Yes, Sir, my 
attention was personally directed to this 
matter some days ago by my honourable 
Friend the Member for the Harwich 
Division, who has also a Question on 
the Paper respecting it. I am dis- 
posed to agree with the Essex County 
Council, that in certain circumstances 
the slaughter of incontact swine might, 
without disadvantage, be less freely 
resorted to than has hitherto been the 
case. The law, however, expressly pro- 
vides that where we order swine to be 
slaughtered compensation shall be paid, 
and I could not propose any departure 
from this rule, which seems to me to be 
a very reasonable one. 


Mayor RASCH: Is the right honour- 
able Gentleman aware that swine fever 
is a disease which requires no special 
treatment at all? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I know nothing of 
the kind. My honourable and gallant 
Friend is entirely wrong. 
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TONNAGE LAW. 


Mr. MONK (Colchester): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that, owing to the 
discrepancy between the gross and the 
net register tonnage of steam vessels, 
as ascertained under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, the dues and rates 
leviable by harbour and dock authori- 
ties throughout the kingdom are dis- 
proportionate to the accommodation 
required by, and afforded to, such ves- 
sels; that the Chairman of Committees 
of the House of Lords has refused to 
allow the Harbour and Dock (Bristol, 
etc.) Rates Bill, promoted by the Har- 
bours, Docks, and Piers Association as 
a Private Bill, with a view to remedying 
this grievance, to proceed to a Second 
Reading, on the ground, inter alia, that 
the Bill should have been promoted as 
a Public Bill; and whether, under 
these circumstances, he can see his way 
to introduce next Session a Bill pro- 
viding that in the case of steam vessels 
harbour and dock dues shall be leviable 
on a minimum net register tonnage? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnm, Croydon): 
I am aware that complaints have from 
time to time been made as to the oper- 
ation of the existing tonnage law with 
regard to the dues and rates levied by 
harbour and dock authorities, but I am 
not prepared, as at present advised, to 
introduce fresh legislation on the sub- 
ject. 


Mr. MONK: Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman introduce a Bill next 
year! 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD or 
TRADE: I cannot make any promise 
with regard to that. 


GALLANTRY OF BUFFS IN INDIAN 
FRONTIER CAMPAIGNS. 

GeneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether 
General Jeffreys’ dispatch has been re- ~ 
ceived at the War Office, reporting that 
on the night of the 16th-17th September 
1897, during the Indian Frontier Cam- 
paign, he, with the guns, became separ- 
ated from the main body near the village 
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of Bilot; that a section of 12 men of 
the Buffs, under Lance-Corporal Smith, 
was sent during the evening to Bilot, 
and they were reported as having be- 
haved with great gallantry under Lieu- 
tenants Watson and Colvin, R.E., in en- 
tering the village several times in the 
dark in the face of a heavy fire directed 
upon them at close quarters, and were 
deserving of the highest recognition ; 
whether he is aware that this detach- 
ment suffered the severe loss of two men 
killed, Privates Austen and Dodd, and 
five wounded, Lance-Corporal Smith, 
Privates Lever, Poile, Weller, and 
Nelthorpe; whether, seeing that the 
two officers named have been awarded 
the Victoria Cross, the gallantry of the 
men of the Buffs has yet been recog- 
nised; and, whether there is any in- 
tention to speedily recognise the service 
rendered on this occasion? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1o 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsu 
Wituams, Birmingham, S.): A report 
has been received, through the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, from Brigadier- 
General Jeffreys, endorsed by Major- 
Genera] Sir Bindon Blood, relative to 
the gallant conduct of a Lance-Corporal 
and 12 men of the Buffs at the village 
of Bilot on the night of the 16th and 
17th September 1897, on which occasion 
one man was killed, one dangerously 
wounded (he died in camp next day), 
two severely, and three slightly wounded. 
In recognition of this gallant conduct 
Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased 
to approve of the grant of the Medal for 
Distinguished Conduct in the Field to 
Privates James Lever, H. Nelthorpe, C. 
Poile, and F. Finn, and the name of 
Corporal James Smith has been sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty for the distinc- 
tion of the Victoria Cross. 


LOWER GUYTHING (GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE) CHARITIES. 

Mr. HAZELL (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the honourable Member for Thirsk, 
as a Charity Commissioner, whether his 
attention has been called to the present 
condition of certain charities in the 
parish of Lower Guything, Gloucester- 
shire, called Townsend’s, Compere’s, and 
Snell’s Charities; is the gentleman now 
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administering these charities a trustee ; 
if he is not, will the Commissioners see 
that the trustees appointed under their 
own scheme administer the funds; 
whether repeated applications have been 
made for the rendering of accounts to 
the Commissioners, and whether any 
accounts have been filed for many 
years, if at all; and whether, under 
these circumstances, the Commissioners 
will issue a peremptory order for the 
rendering of accounts to the Commis- 
sioners and the handing over the books 
of accounts to the trustees. 


THe PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER (Mr. J. Grant Lavw- 
son, Yorks, N.R., Thirsk): The atten- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners has 
been called by the Parish Council of 
Guything Loer to the charities men- 
tioned. The charities of Compere 
and Snell are regulated by a scheme 
established by the Commissioners in 
1869, by which a body of trustees was 
constituted ; the parish council is now 
represented on that body by two trustees 
appointed under the Local Government 
Act, 1894. The Commissioners have no 
reason to believe these charities are ad- 
ministered otherwise than by the 
trustees so appointed, or by some or 
one of them. Townsend’s Charity 
is not regulated by a scheme, but the 
portion of the income which is applicable 
in the parish of Guything Lower is ad- 
ministered in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry of 1829 by the vicar and the 
churchwardens. The latest accounts 
rendered in respect of all three charities 
are those for the year 1894. Applica- 
tion was made in 1898 to the trustees 
for the accounts for the three preceding 
years, and in the event of its heing 
necessary a peremptory Order for the 
production of books and accounts will be 
made. 


GIBRALTAR HARBOUR WORKS. 

GenerAL RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, with the two dredgers of a 
somewhat inefficient type now employed 
in deepening the new harbour at Gib- 
raltar, about nine years will be required 
in order to provide anchorage of sufficient 
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1273 Vaccination in Mile End 
depth to shelter a fleet, and whether, 
until this is done, the new mole and 
other works are- practically of little 
value; and whether the Admiralty, 
under such circumstances, intend to 
hasten the progress of the dredging 
operations? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CuamBERLAin, Wor- 
cestershire, E): There are at present 
employed at Gibraltar two powerful 
steam hopper dredgers; both are effi- 
cient, of modern type, and built by the 
best makers. Besides these dredgers 
there are certain grab dredgers and 
special plant for submarine blasting 
etc., at work. Another specially con- 
structed steam dredger will be sent out 
shortly, and other plant will follow as 
the work develops The contract date 
for completion of the whole of the works 
at Gibraltar, including the dredging, is 
December 1904, and at present there are 
no grounds for assuming that the con- 
tractors will fail to comply with this 
condition. 


Ist BATTALION COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS. 

GenERAL RUSSELL: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office if 
he can state with reference to the Ist 
Battalion of Coldstream Guards, at the 
time when they recently embarked for 
Gibraltar, their strength in rank and 
file, the number of men under two years’ 
service, the number of men under one 
year’s service, the number of men who 
had not yet begun a recruit’s course of 
musketry, and the number of men who 
had not done a recruit’s course of gym- 
nastics 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: When 
the First Battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards embarked for Gibraltar on the 
10th March, the strength in rank and 
file was 917: Of these, 233 had not yet 
begun the recruits’ course of musketry. 
This course takes 11 days, and can be 
gone through without difficulty at Gib- 
raltar. Forty-one had not done a re- 
cruit’s course of gymnastics. The return 
of service for the Ist April, the nearest 
date available, showed 550 men under 
two years’ service; of whom 281 had 
less than one year’s service. 
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VACCINATION IN MILE END OLD TOWN. 

Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hambets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Haines, stating 
the grievance of Mrs. Rouse, of 21, 
Louisa Street, Mile End Old Town, who 
had her baby vaccinated in January 
iast, which, although healthy and clear 
before, has been breaking out in large 
sores ever since, as soon as one heals 
another breaks out, and the vaccination 
sores also break out afresh; whether he 
has ordered an inquiry into the allega- 
tions contained in the communication 
alluded to; and, if a Report has been 
made, will that Report be Jaid upon the 
Table of the House; and has the com- 
munication of Mr. Haines been acknow- 
ledged ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Cuapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I have received 
a letter, to the effect stated from a 
branch of the National Anti-Vaccination 
League, and signed J. F. Haines, on 
April 7th, and in my absence it was 
sent immediately to the Medical De- 
partment for inquiry. But I regret 
that owing to inadvertence there was 
some delay in its acknowledgment. We 
have now received a Report upon the 
subject, but it would be quite unusual 
to lay Reports of this kind upon the 
Table, since they necessarily contain 
references to family history which it 
would be very undesirable to publish. 
It appears that the child was vaccinated 
on the llth of February, and that at 
some date between three weeks and a 
month afterwards an eruption appeared 
upon the child. Within the last few 
hours we have heard that the child is 
somewhat ailing, but when inspected oa 
the 9th April (two months after vaccina- 
tion) the vesicles had all disappeared, 
and the child was found to be well 
nourished and healthy. It was added 
that it had been little troubled by the 
eruption. -The lymph used was 
glycerinated calf-lymph supplied by 
the Board. Rather over 1,000 tubes of 
the same lymph had been issued, 27 of 
them being used by the same vaccina- 
tor, and in no instance except this one 
has any complaint been made either ‘n 
the official returns, as to its use, or 
otherwise. 
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BRITANNIA COLLEGE. 

Mr. BURNS (Battersea): I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
when the plans of Britannia College will 
be made accessible to Members for ex- 
amination } 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
plans will be placed in the tea room this 
afternoon. 


SCOTTISH PARISH COUNCIL MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

Sr W. PRIESTLEY  (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews Universities). 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate if hia 
attention has been called to the fact 
that in Scotland a parish council may 
dismiss its medical officer at short 
notice, without the consent of the Local 
Government Board, on any occasion 
when his opinion does not coincide with 
theirs, thus exposing the medical man 
to insecurity of tenure and possible 
hardship; and if he will consider the 
desirability of assimilating the practice 
in this respect to that obtaining in Eng- 
land and Ireland, where no medical 
officer may be dismissed without the 
consent of the Local Government 
Board? 


Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire): The answer 
to the first part of the Question is that 
a parish council may dismiss the 
medical officer, and to the second, that 
the Government is not at present pre- 
pared to come under any obligation as to 


legislation on the subject. 
\ 


ILLTREATMENT OF NATIVES IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been called 
to the repeated cases of illtreatment of 
Natives by whites in Wesern Australia, 
and to the small penalties inflicted by 
the local courts upon the offenders ; and 
whether he is able to make any repre- 
sentations to the Governor of the Colony 
upon the subject? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE For rua 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampervain, Bir- 
mingham, W.): My attention has been 
called by reports in the Press to two 
cases of convictions of illtreatment of 
aborigines in Western Australia, and I 
have learnt by telegraph from the 
Governor that the offenders have been 
struck off the Commission of the Peace, 
I have asked the Governor for a Report 


.|upon the subject. 


KEW GARDENS 
Mr. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, Kings- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works when the Queen’s Cot- 
tage Grounds at Kew Gardens will be 
opened io the public? 


Toa FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dove.as, Kent, St. 
Augustine): The public will be admitted 
to the Queen’s Cottage Grounds at Kew 
on and after the Ist of May next. 


SIERRA LEONE HUT TAX. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he has 
received a Report from Sir David Cham- 
bers with respect to the imposition of 
the hut tax, and recent events in Sierra 
Leone; and, when will this Report be 
laid upon the Table? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: I must refer the honour- 
able Member to the Answer on this sub- 
ject which I gave to a similar Question 
addressed to me by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Wick on the 6th of March. 


HARBOUR DEFENCES AND THE ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT. 

Cotonen, KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
artillery authorities are satisfied that the 
electric light service at our harbour de 
fences is satisfactory for their purposes; 
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and whether it is under their control ; 
and, if not, whether he would consider 
the advisability of placing it under the 
authority which would chiefly use it in 
the event of action? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
electric light service in each section of a 
fortress is under the section commander, 
through the officer in charge of submarine 
mining defences, who is a Royal Engi- 
neer. The fire commander is under a 
Royal Artillery officer, who is also under 
the immediate orders of the section com- 
mander. The general officers command- 
ing are responsible for the efficiency of 
their harbour defences; and we have no 
reason for supposing that they are dis- 
satisfied with the electric light service. 


Outrage in 


JAMAICA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
correspondence with the Jamaica Gov- 
ernment relative to the proceedings 
which resulted in his creating additional 
nominated Members of the Legislative 
Council of Jamaica with the result of 
outnumbering the elected Members; 
and whether he can state how soon the 
Return of the West Indian Excise Regu- 
lations will be ready for publication ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: In answer to the first 
Question, I have to say that the corre- 
spondence is not yet complete; and as 
to the second, I cannot say definitely at 
present. 

Mr. LAWRENCE: Arising out of the 
answer of the right honourable Gentle- 
man, may I ask whether it is the case 
that the nomination of the Members has 
since been withdrawn? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: Yes, Sir. 


INDIAN SUCCESSION DUTIES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the grievance by 
which Succession Duties imposed on 
Europeans and Eurasians have, by an 
alleged technical interpretation of the 
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Act, been also levied on Native Christians 
in India, whilst Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans are exempt; and whether he 
will make representations to the Govern- 
ment of India for the removal of this in- 
equality, which presses hardly on more 
than a million of the Native inhabitants 
of Madras Presidency ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorez Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I am aware that the mat- 
ter to which the honourable Member’s 
Question refers was recently discussed in 
the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General ; and that Sir James Westland, 
while stating that the subject was sur- 
rounded with difficulties, admitted that 
there was a certain amount of inequality 
in the administration of the Succession 
Duties. I will communicate with the 
Government of India on the subject, and 
have no doubt they will give it their 
careful attention; though, of course, I 
cannot in any way anticipate their 
decision. 


OUTRAGE IN WEST MAYO. 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, South): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to an alleged out- 
rage in West Mayo in the reported at- 
tempt to shoot Mr. Vesey Stoney; what 
steps have been taken by the police 
authorities towards discovering the per- 
petrators of the crime; is he aware that 
the executive of the United Irish League 
of West Mayo has offered a reward of 
£50 for information which may lead to 
the detection of the guilty parties; and, 
in view of certain allegations made 
against the police and other officials 
in the county, charging them with ille- 
gality in the discharge of their duties, 
he will order an open sworn inquiry into 
these charges, the investigation to be 
held within the country ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to rus 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Gzratp Batrour, Leeds, Central) : | 
It is a fact that Mr. Stoney, a landed 
proprietor, was fired at when returning 
‘home from Castlebar on the evening of 
March 17. Every possible exertion has 
been, and will, of course, continue to be,. 
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made by the police to trace the perpetra- 
tors of the crime. I have seen a news- 
paper report of a resolution reported to 
have been adopted by the organisation 
mentioned in the third paragraph, which 
is to the effect stated. I fail to see the 
connection between the fourth para- 
graph and the remainder of this Ques- 
tion. If the honourable Member will 
place on the Paper a Question indicating, 
specifically, the allegations which he says 
have been made against police and other 
officials in the county I will then be in u 
position to answer his inquiry. 


Clayton-Bulwer 


SAMOA. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether a German citizen, resident near 
Apia, in Samoa, ‘has been arrested by a 
British naval officer, and is now in 
custody on one of Her Majesty's war 
ships; whether such action thas been 
taken with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and if any explanation has 
been offered to the Government of Ger- 
many! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): We are 
informed that the manager of the plan- 
tation near Apia, in which the recent 
skirmish took place, was arrested by 
the senior British naval officer on sworn 
evidence that he had been seen direct- 
ing the native assailants. The action 
was taken without any opportunity of 
ecmmunication with Her Majesty’s 
Government. We are informed by the 
admiral that he was handed over to the 
commander of the German ship of war 
on 4th April on a promise that he should 
be detained on board. 


Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether British naval officers joined in 
recognising Mataafa as king at Apia, in 
the interests of peace, after the earlier 
{recent) outbreak in Samoa; whether he 
can explain why such officers subse- 
quently reversed their action and bom- 
barded the coast near Apia, in the in- 
terest of the rival claimant ; and whether 
the latest bloodshed in the island is 
owing to this attempt to impose an un- 
popular chief upon the Samoan people’. 


{ COMMONS} 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the negative. . The 
arrangement recognised by the British, 
German, and United States Consuls was 
that Mataafa and 13 chiefs of his party 
should be recognised as a provisional 
government pending instructions from 
the three Powers. The telegraphic re- 
ports ‘hitherto received do not afford 
sufficient materials for a judgment as to 
the cause of the recent hostilities, but 


Treaty. 


as far as can be ascertained the action 


of the United States and British nay 
officers was caused by some aggression 
on British and United States subjects or 
property which they were bound to 
defend. 


Si E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether instructions will be 
given to Her Majesty’s commanding 
officer at Samoa, pending the arrival of 
the new Commissioners, to cease offen- 
sive operations against the followers of 
King Mataafa, who constitute the 
majority of the inhabitants of Samoa? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Authority has been 
given to our representative in Samoa to 
join, if he finds it desirable, in a joint 
proclamation with the other two Consuls, 
calling upon all the inhabitants to abstain 
from hostilities pending the arrival of 
the three Commissioners. But Her 
Majesty's commanding officer will be 
bound to take the requisite measures for 
the protection of British lives and pro- 
perty in the group should these be 
threatened by either of the rival factions 
in Samoa. 


CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 
Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 


agreed to the abrogation of the Clayton- — 


Bulwer Treaty ; and it he can state when 
the correspondence with the United 
States Government on that and other 
matters relating to the Nicaragua Canal 
will be presented to Parliament? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Communications in 
reference to certain proposed modifica- 
tions of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty have 
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been exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and Her 
Majesty’s Government, but no agreement 
has yet been reached. In these cir- 
cumstances it would not be pvasible at 
the present time to lay any papers be- 
fore Parliament on the subject. 


Austro-Hungarian 


GERMANY AND THE YANG-TSZE 
REGION. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Germany ad- 
heres to the contention of the 13th May 
1898 that the province of Shan-tung was 
not unreservedly open to British enter- 
prise, in consequence of Germany having 
acquired a special position in the said 
province, but that the Yang-tsze region 
was still unreservedly open to German 
enterprise, as Great Britain had not oc- 
cupied any place in the said region; 
and whether Germany now recognises 
that we have a special position in the 
Yang-tsze region, conferring upon us 
similar privileges to those which she en- 
joys in Shan-tung? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No communications 
have taken place with the German 
Government on the subject beyond those 
published in the recent Blue Book. 


PEKIN—HAN-KAU RAILWAY. 

Mr. YERBURGH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the mortgage given by 
the Pekin—Han-Kau Railway contract 
to the Franco-Belgian syndicate on the 
line in case of default is an infringe- 
ment of the engagement of the Chinese 
Government not to mortgage, lease, or 
cede any territory in the Yang-tsze 
region ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The views of Her 
Majesty's Government with regard to 
the concession for the Pekin—Han-Kau 
Railway are contained in the telegram 
to Sir C. Macdonald of 9th June 1898, 
given on page 117 of the Blue Book 
China No. 1, 1899. The breach of faith 


‘committed by the Chinese Government 


in the matter was a sufficient justifica- 
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tion for the demands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, without consideration of 
the question whether there had been 
any infringement of the undertaking in 
regard to the Yang-tsze region. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he can inform the 
House of the trial by the Boers of the 
Uitlander leaders for sending a petition 
to the Queen ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES: I have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement tele- 
graphed to the Press that both gentle- 
men have been acquitted. 


QUEENSLAND SUGAR. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon,. Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware 
that the Queensland Government 
guarantees the interest on sugar fac- 
tories established in the Colony, and 
thus enables the sugar manufacturers 
to produce sugar at a lower cost than 
would otherwise be possible; and 
whether sugar thus assisted will be sub- 
ject to the new India countervailing 
duties? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: I understand that the Queens- 
land Government in certain cases 
guarantees the principal and _ interest 
of five per cent. debentures on sugar 
estates, upon which they take a mort- 
gage. The sugar from such estates, if 
exported to India, would not be treated 
as bounty-fed sugar. I’ may add that 
at present, so far as I know, no sugar 
is exported from Queensland into India. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN TRADE WITH 
INDIA. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India what 
are the latest figures in his possession 
showing the exports of Indian goods 
into Austria-Hungary, and the imports 
of Austro-Hungarian goods into India? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The latest complete figures are 
for the year 1897-98, and are as 
follows: — Exports from India, 
Rx2,110,439 ; imports into India, 
Rx2,146,793. 


ROYAL NAVAL SEAMEN. 

Sm E. GOURLEY: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty can 
he state the number of Royal naval 
seamen who during the past ten years 
have, at the expiration of their first 
period of service, engaged themselves 
for a second term; also the number 
who left the service, and did not renew 
their engagement for a second term of 
years; will he also state the number 
of them that joined the Naval Reserve ; 
and, if he is unable to give this infor- 
mation in answer to a Question, will 
he grant a Return on the subject? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The honourable Gentleman 
has probably overlooked the Return 
which I gave last year to a Motion of 
the honourable Member for Devonport, 
which gave up to date the information 
then available in the Department. It 
is undesirable to repeat Returns giving 
similar information in a different form, 
and I shall be glad to present a similar 
Return later on, when fresh data has 
been collected, to include the number 
of seamen who join the Royal Naval 
Reserve on discharge from the Royal 
Navy. Possibly I can give it in a 
better form, but the information shall 
be given. 


WEST INDIES FRUIT INDUSTRY. 

Mr. LAWRENCE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can now state when any of 
the fruit steamers may be expected to 
start running between the West Indies 
and this country, and also to the United 
States? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: No, Sir. Negotiations 
are proceeding, but a contract has not 
yet been concluded. 


{COMMONS} 
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DEATHS FROM LEAD POISONING 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
will he explain why, in spite of the state- 
ment as to the wisdom of inquests in 
plumbism cases in the potteries, no in- 
quest has been ordered in the case of 
David Smith of Hanley, formerly o 
placer and latterly a dipper, who died on 
10th April from plumbism? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The case 
referred to is one of two cases in which 
the coroner for Hanley did not hold an 
inquest, on the ground that inquiries 
had been made by the Home Office into 
the subject of lead-poisoning generally. 
The answer which was given to the right 
honourable Baronet on Thursday dealt 
with the other case; and since then I 
have, as promised, informed the Coroner 
that I think it desirable that, as a gene- 
ral rule, an inquest should be held in 
cases where death is known or suspected 
to have been caused by lead-poisoning. 
But, of course, I have no power to order 
an inquest in any particular case. 


MR. HOOLEY. 

Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask Mr. At- 
torney-General whether the proposed 
prosecution of Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley 
for alleged offences in connection with 
his bankruptcy is to be abandoned ; and, 
if not, when are the proceedings likely 
to begin? 


Tos ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight) : I must de- 
cline to give any answer whatever to 
this Question. 


ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, in view of the 
fact that St. Paul’s is a national building, 
the Government will cause an inquiry to 
be made as to the expediency of further 
carrying out the scheme of internal de- 
coration now in course of execution? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Government has nq control over 
the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral. As 
the honourable Member is aware, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s has stated that a 
memorial signed by some distinguished 
critics dealing with a certain portion of 
the new work will receive the fullest 
consideration. In these circumstances, I 
am confident that the authorities of the 
Cathedral will not sanction anything 
being done that is distasteful to the 
general body of public opinion. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, Egre- 
mont): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to a notice now on the Paper 
respecting the inconvenience and expense 
which result from the practice of not 
considering Private Business on the day 
when it is put down for consideration by 
Order of the House; and whether he is 
prepared to make any suggestion which 
will insure the business being taken on 
the day so appointed? 


THe FIRST LORD or tap TREA- 
SURY: I have to say I do not think it 
would be possible for us to contemplate 
any discussion of the Standing Orders 
in the course of the present Session. In 
addition to that I would remind the 
honourable Member that if a Private 
Measure has been deferred by order to 
a certain date, and it is deferred again, 
that further postponement can only be 
made by agreement with the parties. 
Therefore, if it causes expense, the 
parties are themselves primarily respon- 
sible. 


Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, S.W.): 
I beg to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether, 
in the event of a Private Bill being put 
down by Order of the House, and the pro- 
moters and opponents of the Bill desire 
to make a change, it is in the power of 
any Member to challenge that altera- 
tion and take the sense of the House on 
the Question? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: If a private Bill is 
set down by Order it stands as the Order 
of the House for that day. Usually, 
when it is postponed, it is postponed by 
agreement. At the same time, when the 
question is put from the Chair that 
it be ordered for “Thursday,” @r “the 
20th,” or whatever date may be 
arranged, it is for the House to come to 
a decision as on any other question. 


IRISH LEGISLATION. 

Cotonzt M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Bill dealing with the 
formation of an Agricultural Board and 
other industries in Ireland will be intro- 
duced previous to the Committee stage 
of the Government of London Bill being 
entered upon? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: It will probably be convenient 
to introduce this Bill under the ten 
minutes’ rule. In these circumstances 
it is not necessary to interrupt the ordi- 
nary course of proceedings on the London 
Government Bill. 


DISEASE AMONG BRITISH SOLDIERS IN 
INDIA. 

Mason RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India what 
is the number of British soldiers in- 
valided home from India on account of 
venereal disease in 1894, 1895, 1896, 
1897, and 1898 respectively; and what 
is the number of men now at Netley and 
Herbert who have been sent there from 
India on account of venereal disease? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The number of British soldiers 
sent home from India as invalids on ac- 
count ‘of venereal disease during the 
years 1894-5-6-7 respectively was as 
follows: —1894, 301; 1895, 353; 
1896, 479; and 1897, 662. We have 
not yet complete returns for 1898. 
The number now in the Netley and Her- 
bert Hospitals who have been sent there 
from India is 199 (Netley, 189; Wool- 
wich, 10). 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SMALL HOUSES (ACQUISITION OF 
OWNERSHIP) BILL. 


Order, for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in any Measure for facilitating the acquisition 
of the ownership of «mall houses public money 
should not be advanced except upon the terms 
that the freehold should vest in public bodies 
and not in the individual, and that it is un- 
desirable to discuss any such Measures until the 
recommendations of the Local Taxation Com- 
mission on the subject of the taxation of ground 
values shall have been received.’”(Mr. 


M‘Kenna.) 


*Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
I rise to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. The right honour- 
eble Gentleman the Colonial Secretary, 
in speaking of this Measure at. Birming- 
ham in 1894; said— 

“The primary object of the programme 
which I am putting before you to-night—one 


to which I attach as much importance as to 
any other item—is the House Purchase Act.” 


I think anyone who reads this Bill can- 
not fail to agree that this is a somewhat 
exaggerated estimate of the importance 
of this Measure. In the first place, 
there is no compulsory power of pur- 
chase of land about it. Tenants may 
buy if they can, and landlords may sel! 
if they wish to, and local authorities 
may lend money if they are so disposed ; 
but that is all, and there is nothing com- 
pulsory in the Bill from beginning to 
end. It may be held to Le some justi- 
fication of the Measure that it may 
prove innocuous because it will be 
inoperative, ‘but I hardly think that 
that can be considered sufficient ground 
for passing it into iaw. The Colonial 
Secretary has endeavoured to justify the 
introdurctiox. of this Bill on the analogy 
of the Irish Land Purchase Acts. Now, 
if the right honourable Gentleman 
really intends to use the Land Purchase 
Acts as a precedent for legislation in 
England, I do not know that on this 
side of the House we’shall be very much 
cpposed to him. But, in the first in- 


{COMMONS} 
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stance, we must have judicial rents 
established in this country. The Irish 
Land Purchase Acts would never have 
been passed at all but for the existence 
of judicial rents. The Colonial Secre- 
tary further justified this Measure on 
the ground that it would encourage 
thrift, and that the local authority would 
make a profit out of it. In this speech, 
which wag delivered at Birmingham, 
and not in the House of Commons, 
he chowed that the result would be that 
focal authorities would be able to make 
about 4s. per cent. upon any sums which 
they lent. Now, the right honourable 
Gentleman, in introducing this Bill to the 
House of Commons, has abandoned the 
idea of making a profit, for he estimates 
that the cost of this Measure to the local 
authority will be 1d. in the £1 on the 
rates for expenses. 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamper.ary, 
Birmingham, W.): Exactly, that is so. 
But, in order to meet a possible objec- 
tion, I have put in a clause which says 
that the expenses shall in no case exceed 
1d., and my own belief is that in no case 
will there be any expenses at all. 


*Mr. McKENNA: That is not what the 
Bill itself provides, as far as I can under- 
stand it. It limits the expenses to-ld., 
but the Measure surmises that the cost 
may exceed ld., and it provides that if 
the cost should exceed that amount, the 
Bill is not to be put into operation again 
for another five years. That ld., I take 
it, is to meet the expenses incurred in 
connection with the various items 
of expenditure concerned with — the 
valuation of the house, the examination 
and registration of the title, the inspec- 
tion of the property, and the collec- 
tion of the instalment’ of rent and 
interest. That is, I think, a very fair 
reading of the Measure, and of what the 
expenses of administering this Bill will 
come to, and I do not think the right 
honourable Gentleman is underesti- 
mating it when he puts it down at the 
maximum of 1d., which must not be 
exceeded. If any losses occur to the local 
authority on account of the houses fall- 
ing into their possession and_ the 
instalments not being paid that loss 
will come out of the rates over and 
above the 1d. charge, for that 1d. is 
only in respect of expenses, and not 
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necessarily on account of any loss be- 
yond Id. Now, upon the question 
of the improvement of the homes which 
is to be accomplished by this Bill, and 
the question as regards the encourage- 
ment of thrift, does the right honour- 
able Gentleman forget that there are 
already in this country institutions 
carrying on operations of enormous 
magnitude which do provide directly 
for every purpose which this Bill pro- 
poses to satisfy, and, especially as far as 
the encouragement of thrift is con- 
cerned, provide for it far better than 
this Bill can do. The building socie- 
ties of this country have now, either as 
share capital or as deposits, no less a 
sum than upwards of £40,000,000 
sterling at their disposal, and their in- 
vestments are mainly in emall properties 
under £500 in value. I have had some 
figures supplied to me by the Associa- 
tion of Building Societies, in which it 
appears that, extracting the figures for 
13 counties only, there are 52,688 out- 
standing mortgages, of which 47,853 
relate to properties under £500 in 
value, and the average amount of money 
advanced on these properties is £188 
13s. These figures relate to exactly 
the kind of property upon which ad- 
vances are to be made under this Bill. 
The House must not forget that the Act 
of 1894 considerably attracted the atten- 
tion of building societies to small pro- 
perties, and their efforts during the 
past five years have been directed to 
lending money upon small property as 
being less likely to loss. We find those 
building societies, which are very solvent 
at the present moment, have their 
capital largely invested in small proper- 
ties. There is one other view of 
the question which is of the greatest 
importance. It must be remembered 
that the persons who invest their money 
with building societies are themselves 
the thrifty poor. This £40,000,000 of 
capital now employed by these societies 
serves a double purpose in the promo- 
tion of thrift, for it not only encourages 
the ownership and building of houses 
by would-be tenants, but the money lent 
itself represents the savings of the 
thrifty poor. Therefore, if we put an 
end to these building societies, we shall 
be destroying one of the best outlets 
which the thrifty poor have for the in- 
vestment of their. money. Now I pass 
from the question of the building socie- 
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ties to the details of the Bill. I will 
observe, in the first place, that there is 
no definition of what is meant by smal? 
houses. I suppose that a definition will 
be inserted in Committee, because, as 
the Bill now stands, it does not appear 
clear whether money can be lent on 
houses of greater value than £300 or 
not, and, therefore, some definition of 
small houses is absolutely essential. 
The first provision I wish to call the 
attention of the Committee to is that 
providing for the repayment of the ad- 
vance with interest within a period not 
exceeding 30 years. Now, the experi- 
ence of the best building societies is 
that such a period, with only a margin 
of one-fifth of the total value, is too 
long for safety. I do not suppose that 


any well-conducted building society 
would allow on such a margin 
a period of more than from 15 


to 20 years for repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest. Then there is the 
ld. rate for expenses, to which I have 
already referred, and which will hardly 
appeal to honourable Gentlemen on that 
side of the House, particularly those 
honourable Members who _ represent 
rural constituencies, and who, from time 
to time, have made their influence felt 
in this House in opposition to any in- 
crease in the rates. Those honourable 
Members who represent urban districts 
will also find the greatest difficulty 
in justifying their support of an 
increase of the rates, possibly 
limited to 1d., and possibly exceeding 
it. This increase is to be deprecated, 
and must be deprecated by everyone 
who is familiar with the excessive 
pressure of the rates at the present time 
upon the very poorest of the poor. It 
must not be supposed that it is only 
the rich and _ well-to-do house owner 
that feels the pressure of the rates, for 
it is felt more by the very poor, who have 
to pay the larger proportion~ of 
their income in rent, than any other 
section of the community, and it is 
upon them, who cannot possibly get the 
least advantage out of this Bill, that this 
increase in the rates will fall with the 
greatest hardship. Then I turn to the 
provisions which relate to the compul- 
sery conditions imossed upon would-be 
purchasers. Except by permission of 
the local authority any person who has 
bought his house under this Bill may 
not use it for any other purpose than 
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that of a dwelling-house. That is to say, 
that small shopkeepers, unless they can 
get the consent of the local authority— 


who, possibly, may number amongst 
them certain rival shopkeepers—are 
not able to make use of this Bill, 


although they will have to bear the 
extra rate. With the consent of 
the local authority the house may be let 
for four months in the year, but not for 
any period exceeding four months. The 
tenant may not, without the consent of 
the local authority, be absent from his 
house, and his leave of absence has to be 
on account of requirements arising in the 
natural course of his employment. Any 
person who consents to these conditions 
will get a house possibly at a slightly 
lower rate than is afforded him by build- 
ing societies, but I cannot help thinking 
that the conditions as to occupation and 
restraint are so onerous that, in my 
opinion, a wise would-be tenant would 
prefer the operations of a building society- 
than such facilities as this Bill offers. 
The Measure provides that the tenant 
may, with the consent of the local 
authority,. transfer his rights, but he 
can only transfer to some person who 
will come under the same conditions 
under which he himself is placed. That 
is to say, there is no open market for 
his house, and the consequence would 
be that the price he would get on a 
transfer would not be a_ satisfac- 
tory one to himself. I wish to 
call the attention of the Committee 
for one moment to clause 6, and I ask 
honourable Members to consider how 
this clause, as it now stands, may be 
used. Six months is allowed to any 
would-be tenant before he goes into 
residence. That is to say, any person 
who wishes to buy a house under this 
Bill may not only buy it, but he may 
build it. Now, I will point out, in the 
first place, that from inquiries I have 
made, building societies find that lend- 
ing money on houses before they are 
built has proved to be so unsatisfactory 
and likely to lead to loss that they have 
given it up. I do not know whether the 
right honourable Gentleman proposes 
that this practice shall be undertaken 
under this Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tus 
COLONIES: There is no such intentioa 
under this Bill. 

*Mr. McKENNA: But it could be done 
under the Bill as it now stands. 


Mr. McKenna. 


{ COMMONS} 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: No, it could not. 


*Mr. McKENNA: If the Bill remains 
as it is, I believe it could. But I am 
glad to have the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s assurance. Next, suppose a breach 
of conditions takes place, what is the re- 
sult? The house may be sold by auction 
or it may be taken over by the local 
authority at a valuation. Now, I do 
ask the House to seriously consider 
what is likely to be the effect upon 
local elections if this Bill is largely put 
into use. Pressure is likely to be 
brought to bear upon candidates for the 
local authorities to induce them to 
take over the houses at agreed prices, 
as they have power to do under the Bill, 
rather than to sell the houses by auction 
after the conditions have been broken. 
I think such pressure would be irre- 
sistible, and the agreed price under these 
circumstances would inevitably be the 
cost price. We should have our local 
authorities confronted with the direct 
question of profit and loss to individual 
electors in a new form, and I hardly 
think that that is desirable. I now 
come to the terms of my Amendment 
to the Bill. What is the kind of 
district in which this Measure is likely 
to be put into operation? It is quite 
obvious that no person will make use 
of the Bill unless with a desire for his 
cwn personal gain; consequently, in the 
main, this Bill will be used in districts 
where the land is supposed to be rising 


in value. But this will not be the only 
case in which you will find that 
this Bill will be made use of. In 
mining districts, and in _ districts 
where new industries are spring- 
ing up, such as __ shipbuilding, 


for instance, you will find that strong 
pressure will be put by employers on 
their workmen to get them to make use 
of this Bill to buy their houses. 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES dissented. 


*Mr McKENNA: The right honourable 
Gentleman looks incredulous, but there 
is nothing in this Bill to prevent 
employers advancing the necessary one- 
fifth of the price in order to induce the 
local authorities to advance the remain- 
ing four-fifths of the value of the cot- 
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trict in which a new mine is being worked. 
There it is very usual for the employers to 
put up their own cottages. Now, under 
this Bill it will be quite possible for the 
employers to induce the local authorities 
to do this for them if they advance one- 
fifth of the price. When the mine 
is worked out the whole of those cottages 
become practically worthless, and the 
money advanced upon them, so far 
as it had not been repaid, would 
fall very heavily and would be a 
terrible burden upon the local parish. 
It is impossible to avoid such a state of 
things under this Bill. Now I submit 
that if the local authorities are to bear 
the bugden of loss in cases in which loss 
will arise, surely they ought to get the 
advantage when there is any increase in 
the value of the freehold. It would 
be only common fairness to the 
public, if a Bill of this kind is 
allowed to pass, by which new 
freeholds are created at the public 
expense and at the public risk, that any 
improvement in the value of such free- 
holds. should- go to the public as 
well as the loss. There is a further 
question which complicates this matter 
very much at the present moment, and 
that is the question of the taxation of 
ground values. Is it conceivable that 
the right honourable Gentleman would 
have introduced this Bill at all if we 
had the principle of taxation of ground 
values established by law? He would 
not have been able then to offer this as 
a tempting morsel to the electorate of 
this country. The Roya] Commission 
on Local Taxation, I hope, is soon 
about to report upon this very 
question, and from the evidence which 
has been given before that Commission, 
particularly by the Scotch witnesses, we 
have strong hopes that they will report 
in favour of the principle of the taxation 
of ground values. And certainly it would 
be unwise to complicate the settlement 
of this question by inviting and facili- 
tating the creation of a large number of 
small freeholds at the public expense. On 
the question of municipal trading, I ask 
honourable Members on both sides of the 
House who object to municipal trading 
on principle, what they are going 
to say to this Bill? I do not object 
to municipal trading on principle; I 
like it when by such trading we open a 
new source of profit to the municipality, 
and when we serve by it some real in- 
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terest which cannot otherwise be served. 
But here we have municipal trading of 
the worst form. Here we have municipal 
trading which cannot produce anything 
but loss, and which is going to interfere 
with large and successful undertakings 
which are established at the present 
moment all over the country. It is 
municipal trading which is going to 
create and tend to private advantage and 
not to public good. It is municipal 
trading which is supposed to encourage 
thrift, but will not encourage thrift as 
well as do the building societies which 
this Bill will supplant. Therefore, all those 
in favour of sound municipal trading, 
and those opposed to it on principle, 
must combine in opposition to this 
Measure, and I am bound to say that I 
am surprised that the right honourable 
Gentleman should have been so misled 
upon this question that he should not 
have taken time to inquire the opinion 
of the municipal authorities and build- 
ing societies before he introduced this 
Bill. ,We have a very rea] problem con- 
nected with this subject to deal with, 
and that is the problem of the housing 
of the working classes. When we indulge 
in the ordinary hyperbole of the platform 
we may talk of the expansion of our 
Empire under our rule, and I do not 
know that very great harm is done. 
There are no very definite ideas con- 
nected with grandiloquent language of 
that kind; but when we talk 
to popular audiences about relieving 
the distress of the working classes 
and the amelioration of their unhappy 
condition by doing away with insanitary 
dwellings, then we tell them of some- 
thing with every detail of which they 
are thoroughly familiar, and we raise 
hopes in their mind as to which they 
have got themselves tangible realisa- 
tions. Does the right honourable 
Gentleman imagine that this Bill is 
going to justify the words he used in 
reference to the homes of the poor, and 
do away with the disease, misery, and 
distress which crowd our cities} Why, 
Sir, I cannot help thinking that when 
language of this sort is used and such a 
prospect is held out to the working 
classes as the result of this Bill, I 
cannot help thinking that Parliament by 
passing it will be guilty of something 
like a fraud upon the electorate. I am 
convinced that if this Bill is passed— 
and I sincerely trust that it will not be 
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—there will be nothing produced 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country but a feeling of deep dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) : 
I beg leave to second this Amendment. 


Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, S.W.) : 
The objections which the honour- 
able Member who has just sat 
down has raised this afternoon are 
similar to those which he raised upon a 
former occasion. We on this side of 
the House who support this Bill sup- 
ported its principle at the last election, 
and we cannot help but be amused at 
the extraordinary disparity which exists 
between the various speeches of the 
honourable Members of the opposite 
Party in their objection to this Bill. 1 
remember the Second Reading of a 
similar Bill which was moved by my 
honourable and gallant Friend the 
Member for Sheffield last Session, and I 
remember the right honourable @entle- 
man the .Member for East Fife taking 
objection to the Bill on two grounds— 
first of all, because it was a belated 
attempt te fulfil election pledges which 
he had given; and he _ objected, 
secondly, to it because no Minister’s 
name was on the back of my honourable 
and gallant Friend’s Bill. Those two 
objections have now been removed to- 
day, and we shall hear 1:0 more of them. 
The honourable Member who has just 
sat down took other objections, and he 
objected to the Bill, first of all, on the 
ground of cost, and said that the 
Measure was going to cost the local 
authority not only this penny in the 
£ rate, but also a large sum of 
money in addition, and he seemed to 
think that there could be no other result 
from the Bil] but that the rates in all 
districts would immediately go up. Now, 
I understand frem the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman in charge 
of this Bill that he takes a very dif- 
ferent view of the working of this 
Measure. We do not believe that there 
will be of necessity this rise of a penny 
in the rate which the honourable Mem- 
ber opposite fears. I remember that 
when this Bill was up for discussion 
before honourable Members opposite, 
one after the other got up and said 
that the cost to the rates was going to 
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be enormous, and that it would be im- 
possible to estimate the cost which this 
Measure was going to entail. The right 
honourable Gentleman has provided for 
that contingency, and now they object, 
I understand, because the protection 
which is afforded under the Bill is not 
sufficient to meet all the emergencies 
which may arise. The honourable 
Member opposite went on to say that 
this Bill would interfere with the opera- 
tions of the building’ societies. That, 
Sir, is a new objection, and I have not 
heard of it before. It is one which I 
cannot admit, for I fail entirely to 
understand in what way they will be 
affected. In regard to some of these 
societies we have had some very deplor- 
able results, but how this Bill is going 
in any way to interfere with building 
societies I am bound to confess that I 
cannot understand, and the honourable 
Member opposite did not give us any 
information upon that point. Another 
of his objections was an old one, which 
I have heard him put before this House 
on former occasions. Take the case, he 
said, where a new industry springs up, 
and he instanced at once the case 
When we hear an 


of a mine. 
objection of this kind one would 
imagine that we were dealing 


with some new country where mines 
were being continually found, instead of 
with an old country where the mines are 
already discovered and are in working 
order. He also instanced the ship- 
building industry, but does anybody 
suggest that that industry is continually 
springing up in different places at the 
present time? Why, the industries of 
this country are, for the most part, at 
this moment developed, and they are 
being worked successfully and well by 
the people interested in them, and, in 
my opinion, this objection is one which 
exists only, I believe, in the imagination 
of honourable Members opposite. The 
honourable Member, in supporting his 
case, mentioned as an instance a new 
district. where a mining or shipbuilding 
industry sprang up where, he said, the 
employer would advance a sum of money 
to the local authority for the erection 
of these houses. Now, I do not see what 
reason he has for advancing such an 
argument or for saying that if the em- 
ployers agreed to do this the local 
authority would be willing to advance 
the rest of the money. At all events,-if 
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that be so, it is idle to contend that the 
loss to the working man would be very 
great, because under the Bill it is 
limited to one penny in the pound. 
There are,- however, one or two points 
in this Measure to which I take excep- 
tion, although, perhaps, they are points 
for the Committee stage. I desire, how- 
ever, to ask one or two questions upon 
them. The honourable Member opposite 
said, and said rightly, that the Bill was 
permissive. For my part, I hope that 
will be rectified in Committee. [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!”] I know this point may lead 
to disapproval on this side of the House 
as well as on the other, but, for my part, 
I do think that the usefulness of this 
Bill would be largely increased if it were 
made compulsory upon the local autho- 
rity rather than permissive. In the 
first section of the Bill it says that any 
resident within the area is to be able to 
acquire the ownership of his house. Now 
there may be, and I believe there will 
be, a great many districts where there 
will be a large number of applicants 
under this Bill to acquire the ownership 
of their houses. Now I want to know 
how those residents are going to be 
selected. Supposing there are a larger 
number of applicants than are provided 
for under the Bill, because the local 
authority can only use so much money? 
In this case I want to know how those 
residents are to be selected? Is it to be 
left entirely to the discretion of the local 
authority, and are the names to be 
drawn out one after the other? It does 
seem to me that, unless some method 
of dealing with this question is provided 
for in the Bill, we may leave an opening 
for jobbery among our local authorities, 
which I think it would be well to avoid. 
Then, in the previous Bills which my 
honourable Friend the Member for West 
Wolverhampton and my honourable and 
gallant Friend the Member for Sheffield 
introduced, the amount which the local 
authori ight advance was not £240, 
but £300. Now, I listened very care- 
fully to the speech of the right honour- 
able Gentleman who introduced this Bill, 
and I was not quite clear how that £240 
was arrived at, and why it was taken. 
It would, to my mind, have been better 
to have chosen the sum suggested by the 
honourable Member for West Wolver- 
hampton—namely, £300. 


Sm A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.): The sum I mentioned was £200. 
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Mr. GALLOWAY: I thought there 
was some particular reason for fixing 
that figure. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: What I said was that 
a reasonable limit would be £300, but 
the one-fifth would be included in the 
£240. 


Mr. GALLOWAY: Upon clause 2 the 
question of total comes in, and that 
seems to me a most important clause in 
the Bill, which, for my part, I heartily 
welcome. It seems to me that this 
question of the total has always been a 
costly and difficult one, and“ do hope, 
now that we have got in this Bill a 
simplification of this very difficult ques- 
tion, that we may have it extended 
throughout the whole of titled property 
in this country. Then there is the 
question raised by the honourable 
Member for West Monmouthshire with 
regard to shopkeepers. Clause 3, sub- 
section (e), provides that the house shall 
not be used for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Everybody will, I think, agree. 
that that is a very proper provision, but 
I do think that the clause might pro- 
vide for many other deserving persons 
who may desire to obtain possession of 
their dwellings. There are many cases 
of working men earning good wages, and 
who have saved money, who would, I 
believe, desire to take advantage of this 
Bill, who, if this sub-section remains as 
it is—and they are often men whose 
wives keep a shop and attend to it 
during the time their husbands are 
at their work—who would be unable, 
owing to this sub-section, to take advan- 
tage of this Bill. I do hope that, in 
Committee, the Government will see 
their way to make provision for allowing 
these persons to take advantage of the 
Measure, because the small shopkeepers 
are seriously affected by the working of 
the Bill, and the advantages offered by 
the Measure would be of the greatest 
advantage to them. Now, there is one 
other question which I want to ask the 
right honourable Gentleman, and it is 
this—is this Bill going to be dealt with 
by a Committee of the whole House, or 
by a Grand Committee? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES: By a Grand Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. GALLOWAY: I am sorry it is 
going to be sent to a Grand Committee 
upstairs, and I shall certainly vote 
against such a course. This Bill is one 
in which we on this side of the House 
have taken the greatest possible interest. 
It is one which we advocated during the 
last election very strongly, and I cannot 
believe that by sending it to a Grand 
Committee that the Measure will receive 
the same adequate consideration as it 
would receive in a Committee of the 
whole House. I do hope the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman will see his way to 
leave the Bill to be considered by a 
Committee of the House, where, I am 
sure, it will receive more favourable con- 
sideration than it is likely to get from 
a Committee upstairs. We support this 
Bill because we believe that it will pro- 
mote, above all, thrift. My honourable 
Friend took exception to this plea, but 
I am sure that there is no way to pro- 
mote thrift among the working classes 
in this country better than encouraging 
them to acquire their own houses, and 
offering them facilities for saving money 
nd investing it in the houses in which 
they live. The intention of the Gov- 
ernment to fulfil this part of their pro- 
gramme, to which we are all pledged, 
will, I am sure, meet with hearty ap- 
proval from every Member of this House, 
and we all hope that this Measure will 
soon become the law of the Jand. 


*Sr J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): I purpose at this stage of the 
Bill to make a few remarks, and if, in 
criticising this Measure, I have not read 
it aright, I am sure the righv honourable 
Gentleman will correct me. This seems 
to me to be a Bill for which there is no 
actual demand. I have had some expe- 
rience and knowledge of large and in- 
creasing populations, and I myself repre- 
sent a very large constituency, and it 
seems to me that this Bill breaks in 
upon good rules and wholesome political 
economy in a way which no other Bill 
of so comparatively small a character 
could do. It sets up a State competition 
with the ordinary course of supply and 
demand, which I think is very dangerous 
in its effect. The ordinary channels of 
supply and demand seem to me, at the 
present time, quite equal to the occa- 
sion. It makes a charge upon all nro- 
perty to lend money to one special class 
of property, and this is one of my great 
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objections to the Bill. I think my right 
honourable Friend will almost admit 
that its principle is an error, for I think 
the question of whether a man should 
build his own house with the help of the 
State, or whether he should use his own 
money and get assistance where he 
can is a matter which I should certainly 
leave to the man himself to decide. In 
many cases withi which I am most familiar 
the workmen would hesitate to build 
houses of their own. Take, for instance, 
the case of the railway servants. We re- 
move a stationmaster from one place to 
another. He gets his promotion periodi- 
cally, and that means six or seven pro- 
motions sometimes along the entire line. 
Now, those men, if they are attached to a 
house as this Bill would attach them, 
would be at a disadvantage in having a 
house to look after when they had been 
promoted.- Then there is the case of 
the miner. His house is found for him 
in Northumberland and Durham in 99 
cases out of 100 by the owner of the 
mine. In the case of men employed 
in shipbuilding, quarrymen, and con- 
tractors’ men, they are all bound 
to follow their work, and it is not 
necessary or desirable for them to 
be encouraged to build a house in places 
where it would be a trouble to them 
to look after them, as they would 
have to do if they invested their money 
in the ordinary process of buying and 
selling houses. I think that to trust a 
local authority with the choice of a place 
in which they should invest the money 
of the ratepayers in house property, is 
a very dangerous discretion to place in 
the hands of any local authority. There 
are within five miles of my residence 
no less than three villages, partly in 
ruins, not more than 30 years old, 
and through circumstances which" no 
surveyor could foresee, one mine was 
flooded, one was exhausted, and in 
all three of them trade was bad. 
The risk in such cases would«be very 
great, and I do not think it is wise that 
we should lay it down as a duty upon 
local authorities to see whether the 
money is properly and wisely invested. 
As a case in point, I may mention 
that the Durham miners are now buying 
a row of colliery houses for their own 
sick and aged and infirm at a de- 
creased price of about £23 apiece. 
Then with regard to the selection 
of the locality for the erection of 
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these houses in which the experiment is 
to be made. No doubt the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners are the only 
people who could exercise a discretion as 
to the amount of money which a locality 
could borrow. Doubtless, their discretion 
is generally a very wise one, and so far 
the public interests may be considered 
fairly safe. But I am not so sure about 
the ratepayers in my district getting any 
benefit where the rate charged on public 
works by the Commission was thought 
to be excessive by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. The local au- 
thority has to determine who are 
the public to be favoured by grant- 
ing this money. A_ friend of 
mine who is chairman of a_ board 
of guardians used to ask when a 
guardian recommended a _ contractor, 
“What relation is he to you?” But 
where the fault of this Bill lies is that 
of the liability when the property falls 
back into the hands of the local 
authority, for they have the power of 
keeping “it. They only get it into their 
hands in bad times, but still they are 
in possession of property which they 
have to do the best they can with, and 
in letting they would have to compete 
with their own ratepayers who possess 
similar property, and thus the rate- 
payers generally would be at a greater 
loss than the loss of a penny in the £ ina 
speculation of Jending out public money 
for private purposes. I do not know 
what is gained to anybody by this Bill, 
and I have carefully read the figures. 
Supposing a house costs a man £250— 
that is about as low a figure which I 
will put upon a workingman’s house 
without a charge for the ground rent. 
If the Government advance four-fifths 
of £250, he gets £200, which is 
advanced at 34 per cent., and that 
amounts to £7 interest. The man has 
to find £50, which at 24 per cent. 
amounts to £1 5s., therefore, it costs 
him £8 5s. interest for his £250 house. 
Now, what is the natural process? A 
building society will advance him money 
to the extent of two-thirds of the whole 
at 4 per cent., that is, they would ad- 
vance him £166, and the interest upon 
that at 4 per cent. would be £6 13s. 
The man has to find £84, which at 2} 
per cent. amounts to £2 2s. Therefore, 
the cost per annum with the building 
society would be £8 15s., on the assump- 
tion that the Public Works Commission 
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lends at 3 per cent. and the local 
authority at 33. It will be seen 
that the only difference between the 
two is a matter of 10s. per annum, 
which is something like 3d. a week, for 
which difference a man who is going to 
purchase a house under this Bill will 
be encumbered by all the restrictions 
under the residential clauses, wil] be 
troubled by all the notices, all the in- 
spections, and by payments under this 
Bill which have to be made for 30 years ; 
whereas with the building society he 
would probably have to pay upon the 
ordinary mortgage as long as the pre- 
mises are occupied and do not. decrease 
in value, and he keeps the house with- 
out having to pay off the money upon it. 
I do not think that for 10s. per annum, 
or 3d. per week, any workingman would 
put himself under this Bil] and ask the 
local authority to grant him money at 
the risk of the rates. I say again that 
in most cases I know, where a working- 
man desires to build a house he can 
do it for himself at the present time. 
In the North of England—and I am 
only speaking of a district which I know 
thoroughly well—I know of one practical 
illustration, which I think is better than 
a great deal of argument. Not very 
long ago I had to lay a foundation 
stone—as many of my colleagues in 
this House have had to do—of a Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel. After the cere- 
mony I was taken into a workingman’s 
cottage where I was supplied with some 
excellent refreshment, and I had a very 
good lunch indeed. I said to the man, 
“ You seem very comfortably off, are you 
an overman (in the mines)?” He re- 
plied, “ No, I am a working miner.” I 
said, “ Times have been bad with you, 
have they not?” He replied, “ They 
have not been very good. I made 12s. 
last week, and not much more the week 
before, and not so much this week. This 
house is my own, and it cost me £240, and 
I have paid back every penny which I 
borrowed from the building society, and I 
get 2s. a week’as an allowance from the 
colliery for finding my own house. 
Therefore, I get 14s. a week. I 
have a daughter and son, both 
married, and they have their own houses, 
and we are a very comfortable family.” 
Now, if a man can do that by 
his own energy, who was at that 
moment only earning 12s. a week, 
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is there any great need to pass an ab- 
normal Measure of this kind in order 
to get men to build their own houses. 
I think if holidays were not so numerous 
it would be better both for employers 
and employed. Take the district in 
which I live—there are the Bank Holi- 
days which are forced upon us, and 
which some of us do not like at all. 
Then there is the race week and the 
fair week, and a little while ago all 
works were idle in a large district 
because there was a _ life-boat ex- 
hibition along the North East Coast. 
Now, I do not object to the men taking 
their legitimate holidays, but working- 
men take far more holidays now than 
they used to take some 30 or 40 years 
ago. Now, how much do these men 
work, and how much do they refuse to 
work? The Clyde shipbuilders, I find, 
work four and a half days a week on 
the average. The Durham miners work 
11 days a fortnight occasionally, but the 
average is nine and a half days. Now 
they have plenty of work, and surely 
they have enough money to make them- 
selves comfortable without any of this 
abnormal legislation. The other day I 
saw a reference to a trades union where 
the men wanted an advance in wages. 
The employer’s answer was, “ You agreed 
after the strike to work 52 hours per 
week.” There had been a great deal of 
overtime, and the men admitted it, and 
the steady men worked it, but with that 
overtime the whole average throughout 
the whole trades union of that district 
was only 48 hours a week. Therefore, 
they actually lost 3s., or between 3s. 
and 4s., a week per man upon the 
average of the trades union, compared 
with what they had undertaken when 
the strike was settled. Those men if 
they wanted houses for themselves could 
easily obtain them, and it would be no 
hardship for them to pay the little dif- 
ference, which I have already shown 
exists between the open market and the 
Government market, of something like 
10s. per annum. There is another thing 
which requires a good deal of considera- 
tion, and that is the drink expenditure 
of this country. Some friends of mine, 
whose book has just been published, have 
gone very carefully into this question, 
and I think the House ought to know 
before it legislates how the greatest com- 
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forts can be produced for the working- 
man without special legislation. My 
two friends, whose book will soon be in 
the library of this House, sent out 
12,000 inquiries, asking what was spent 
per man per week in various trades in 
drink. I know the process they 
adopted, and I think it was a careful 
and a wise process. Now, out of these 
12,000 replies, 2,000 were thrown aside 
because they thought the quantity of 
drink shown was utterly in excess of 
that which could be reasonably supposed. 
Out of the 9,600 which they kept, 16 per 
cent were total abstainers; 31 per cent. 
had an expenditure of 2s. a week in 
drink, 30 per cent. between 2s. and 
5s. per week; 15 per cent. between 
5s. and 10s. per week ; 54 per cent. be- 
tween 10s. and 15s. per week; and 2 
per cent. over 15s. per week. The 
average according to the best calcula- 
tion they could make was, that the ex- 
penditure per head in these trades was 
3s. 8d. per week. Therefore, I say that 
there is no occasion whatever for the 
State to find the small difference there 
is between the open market and what 
I may call the Government plan of help- 
ing the workingman to buy his own 
house. Opposite Armstrong’s Works 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne there is a 
very old  public-house called the 
“Crooked Billet,’ and that house 
was sold two years ago for £15,000. 
Another house in the same district was 
sold for £28,000. What I say is, that if 
those men who desire houses of their 
own would keep away from the “ Crooked 
Billet,” and other public-houses they 
would have a large amount of money 
to enable them to tide over any differ- 
ence there may be between Government 
assistance, and their own self-help, 
which is the best thing a working- 
man can do. I said that there is no 
limit but the discretion of the local 
authority as to the amount. I do not 
raise the question of cost, because I 
think the country is pretty safe with the 
Public Works Loan Commission, and I 
cannot for the life of me imagine why 
a Bill of this character has been brought 
into the House. The Government have 
handed money over to other people 
without any security, for they 
have given the landed classes 
£2,000,000 per annum, and they have 
also given £600,000 to the Voluntary 
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schools. In this case, however, they 
propose to raise money on the security 
of the rates which may have to pay up 
to a penny in the £, and I do not think 
that this is a wise policy. Now, I would 
remind the House that of Imperial 
taxation, 47 per cent. is said to come out 
of the pockets of the working classes. 
It may not be a very formidable risk 
to run to be taxed at the rate of a penny 
in the £, but let the House look at the 
number of houses that are now being 
supplied by the natural process of supply 
and demand, and then it will come to 
the conclusion that there is really no 
occasion at’ this moment for this very 
exceptional class of legislation. In the 
borough of Stockton plans have been 
passed for 80 houses during the past 
year for working men. In West Hartle- 
pool the figures were 700, and in Dar- 
lington 296, whilst in Middlesbrough 
upwards of a thousand plans were 
passed. Now, I have not heard any 
where of a demand for this Bill. It is 4 
dangerous Measure, because it takes the 
responsibility off the shoulders of those 
men who, as I have already ehown, if 
they want houses, are well able tu 
supply themselves. I very much doubt 
the wisdom of the policy contained in 
this legislation, and I trust the House 
will seriously consider this question be- 
fore it adopts the Second Reading of this 
Bill. 


*Smr A. HICKMAN: I think we may 
congratulate the right honourable Gentle- 
man upon the introduction of this Bill. It 
seems to me to be an excellent example 
of that domestic legislation which the 
present Government have received a 
special mandate to introduce. With 
reference to the remarks of the honour- 
able Gentleman opposite, be objects to 
the Bill because it would give power to 
workmen to build houses or assist them 
in building houses. Now, I venture re- 
spectfully to object to it, because it does 
not give that power. I say that the 
evils of overcrowding cannot be over-esti- 
mated, and I think that anything which 
would tend to increase the number of 
houses. for working men would be 
an inestimable advantage. This 
overcrowding is one of the greatest 
blots upon our civilisation. How on 
earth are women and young girls to be 
brought up modest and chaste under 
conditions only fit for wild beasts? How 
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is a man to be kept from going to public 
houses and wasting his money in a man- 
ner which has been so graphically de- 
scribed by my honourable Friend oppo- 
site under such circumstances? He has 
no comfort at home, and he must go 
somewhere where he can have life, and 
air, and cleanliness, and some sort of 
comfort. The mortality of persons 
living in the basements of houses 
in London exceeded by 20 per cerit. the 
mortality of those who lived above 
ground. In view of these facts, I hope 
that my right honourable Friend will 
permit, in Committee, provisions to be 
introduced into the Bill which will faci- 
litate the giving of assistance to men 
who are disposed to build their own 
houses as well as to those who desire to 
buy houses already built. I remember 
that when a similar Bill to this was in- 
troduced on a previous occasion, the 
honourable Member for Battersea ob- 
jected to it because it would not apply 
to London. Now, it is well known that 
it is impossible to build single houses 
suitable for the working classes in Lon- 
don, but there is no reason why a num- 
ber of working men in London should 
not combine to build blocks of houses. 


Mr. BURNS (Battersea): Under this 
Bill? 


*Sir A. HICKMAN: Certainly, for there 
is nothing in this Bill to prevent 50 
people from combining together, or to pre- 
vent the local authority advuncing en 
bloc sufficient money to enable such a 
scheme to be carried out. If that is not 
so, I hope my honourable Friend oppo- 
site will, in Committee, intreduce pro- 
visions which will enable that to be 
carried out. We have seen from the 
proceedings of the Peabody trustees 
what has happened in regard to building 
houses in blocks for the working classes. 
In this case the rental is £53,000 
a year, and the annual loss from 
bad debts is under £40. The honour- 
able Baronet opposite said that these 
houses might, under certain conditions, 
come into the possession of the local 
authorities. Now, we have in Birming- 
ham a very large number of cottages in 
possession of the corporation, which they 
let, and their gross rental exceeds 
£1,500 per annum, and the loss from 
bad debts amounts to less than 1 per 
cent. of the rental. I think this proves 
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that in large towns investments in work- 
men’s houses are good investments, and 
the great merit of this Bill is that it 
will encourage them to build such houses. 


My honourable Friend below the Gang- 


way said that a great merit of this Bill 
was that it encouraged thrift, and with 
this I most cordially agree. One of the 
greatest blots of our English industrial 
system is want of thrift. To encourage 
thrift there must be security for the in- 
vestment of savings. In many of 
the building societies workmen have Just 
their money. In my constituency a 
building society broke up about two 
years ago, and the men received only 
about one-eighth of what they put into 
it. Now, not only are those men dis- 
couraged from again joining building 
societies, but all their friends are also dis- 
couraged, and they say that they cannot 
distinguish between one building society 
and another, for they have not the neces- 
sary means of making inquiries. They 
say, “ We trust our friends, and here is 
the result,” and they afterwards come to 
the conclusion that they had better 
spend their money and be done with 
it rather than lose it in a building 
society. There was a very notable in- 
stance of this not long ago—the Portsea 
Building Society—in which the working 
classes lost hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and which caused a great amount 
of misery amongst the poor of this 


country. Now, under this Bill, the 
working man would not only be 
safe, but he would see the _ in- 


vestment he had made; he would live 
in it, and by the certainty of a return 
for his money, he will be encouraged in 
saving. It is objected by one honourable 
Member opposite that there are diffi- 
culties about removal. That, however, 
is an objection which my right honour- 
able Friend has provided for by a pro- 
vision that a transfer shall be made at 
the small cost of 10s. Coming to the 
Amendment which my honourable Friend 
the Member for North Monmouth has 
moved, he objects to the Measure on the 
ground that the freehold should be 
vested in public bodies, and not in the 
individual. The great advantage of this 
Bill is not only that it provides a satis- 
factory security, but that it induces men 
who are willing to help themselves to 
make some provision for the future. 
Then again, it has been objected that 
the house could not be used for any 


Sir A. Hickman. 


{COMMONS} 
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other purpose except as a dwelling- 
house, and also that it could not be let 
for lodgings. Does the honourable Mem- 
ber suppose for a moment that a public 
authority, after having lent money to 
build these houses, will withhold their 
consent unreasonably in such matters as 
these. This is absolutely absurd to sup- 
pose, because the members of public 
authorities are like ourselves, with like 
sympathies, and surely they can be 
trusted to do what is fair and reasonable 
and right among themselves. The hon- 
ourable Baronet opposite said that 
nobody would avail themselves of this 
Bill, but if that is so, why does the hon- 
ourable Baronetobject ? If nobody is going 
to avail themselves of it, it cannot do 
any mischief, and if only a few wish to 
avail themselves of it, why not let them 
do so} It appears to me that the best 
answer to the honourable Baronet is the 
argument which he himself has furnished 
in a speech which he made in 1893 when 
a similar Bill was before the House. He 
then said— 


“He sympathised heartily with the objects 
of the Bill, because in popular districts work- 
ing men were driven into the houses of the 
jerry-builder, and into bad houses which were 
deficient in their sanitary arrangements; the 
principle of the Bill that the funds of the 
State might be used had already been admitted 
in regard to allotments and small holdings, 
and surely it was still more necessary that 
the working classes should be comfortably and 
well housed.” 


*Sir J. PEASE: I think if the honour- 
able Baronet goes a little further he 
will find that I said there were so many 
difficultius in the way that it would take 
all the right honourable Gentleman’s 
time to get over them. 


*Sm A. HICKMAN: Certainly, the 
right honourable Baronet did suggest 
that there were some difficulties. He 
said, however— 


“That though there were difficulties to 
face, he trusted the House would give the Bill 
a Second Reading, leaving the Setails to be 
thrashed out at a later stage.” 


So much for the Aonourable Baronet. 
Now, Sir, the honourable Member for 
North Monmouth hinted that there 
would be a great desire to take over the 
houses; I think that that is a difficulty 
that we might well run the risk of. 
Then the honourable Member said, in 





the case of miners, that houses might be 
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built near mines, and that they would 
become valueless when the mines were 
worked out, and the right honourable 
Gentleman said that he knew of a case 
where a village had been forsaken which 
had been built for 30 years. It had 
been forsaken through the flooding or 
the working out of the mines. But, 
Sir, in the 30 years the money which 
it had cost for these houses would all 
have been repaid, and the Government, 
therefore, would not be the loser. Nor 
would the workmen be the losers, be- 
cause they would have paid more in rent 
than they had paid for purchase, and, 
therefore, there would be no loss to 
anybody. Then another honourable 
Gentleman said that he hoped that the 
Bill would be considered by a Committee 
of the whole House, and not by the 
Grand Committee. My experience does 
not go with the honourable Member. 
I think a Bill has a better chance of 
being thrashed out and examined in 
detail in Grand Committee than in a 
Committee of the whole House, and hon- 
ourable Members not upon the Com- 
mittee will have an opportunity when the 
Bill comes back of suggesting any altera- 
tions which they may desire. I do 
hope, therefore, that the House will not 
only pass the Second Reading of this 
Bill, but will pass it by such a majority 
as will stamp their opinion of it upon 
the Bill. Any man availing himself of 
the provisions of this Bill will be more 
self-respecting, he will be more sober, 
his family will be better cared for, and 
he will be a better citizen altogether if 
he is given an opportunity of becoming 
his own freeholder. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): This is 
a Measure which, if it goes to Second 
Reading, will have my very strong sup- 
port. I have always advocated in the 
strongest possible way that facilities 
should be given to the poorer working 
classes, and the poorer among the s0- 
called middle class, to obtain possession 
of the house in which they live or 
carry on their business. It makes a 
man contented, and better socially and 
physically, and in every other sense, if 
he has something to strive for in his 
home, and as the present Bill has that 
tendency, so far it has my support in 
that sense. But when considering this 
matter, if I may say so, this Bill has a 
somewhat remarkable and considerable 
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extension of the Colonial Office in this 
way. I am surprised that a Measure 
of this description is not brought for- 
ward by the Ministers whom we should 
naturally expect to have charge of it, 
having regard to their interest in the 
subject. In considering this question, 
we must consider this Bill not only from 
this standpoint, but a very much larger 
one. We have an immense number of 
building societies, some of which are 
good, and some of which are not, but 
the great bulk of them are doing ex- 
cellent work. They are very large, and 
in many cases are managed by the 
people themselves, which is always a 
good thing. They are always extending, 
and it is the fact of depending less upon 
a paternal Government and more upon 
individual efforts which has been the 
strength and backbone of friendly 
societies generally, and which has been 
the strength and backbone of these 
building societies. And this is the ob- 
jection I have to this Bill. I think it 
may be dangerous to these societies, and 
it would not be wise to do anything that 
is likely to injure them. If this Measure 
is to pass, there is no doubt that it will 
inflict a great blow on building societies. 
I do not see how you can help 
that; you cannot get out of it, 
because every municipality or local 
board will be going to build 
houses which the people could get now 
through the building societies; and one 
cannot help feeling that if the Bill 
does pass a certain number of these 
useful societies will be destroyed. If 
you take the statistics of the building 
societies for 1897, which is the last re- 
port issued, you ‘will find that the re- 
ceipts of the building societies in this 
country in one year were £38,000,000, 
so that taking the £240 unit the receipts 
of these societies in one year were enough 
to build 160,000 houses. That is a very 
startling fact, and it proves conclusively 
that there is a very large question to 
be considered, and it would be an un- 
fortunate thing to bring about the in- 
jury of the industry of a great many of 
the people, and I look on this Bill as 
being somewhat disastrous to the well- 
being of some of these societies. I also 
object very much to encouraging locali- 
ties and municipalities to embark in 
what might be called land speculation. 
No doubt there are places where benefits 


would accrue, but it is fraught 
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with danger, and if this Bill is fully 
taken advantage of it will give a locality 
a new character of work to do, which I 
think will not tend to the happiness of 
the locality. My honourable Friend re 
ferred to over-crowding as one of the 
greatest evils of the day, the over-crow4- 
ing of small houses. But I would ask 
how could this Bill prevent that? I do 
not raise any objection, but I do ask 
how can this Bill really be supposed to 
help to mitigate the great evil of over- 
crowding? This is a permissive Measure. 
Not only permissive to the locality, but 
you have to get hold of the people who 
wish to build in an over-crowded district 
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to come forward, which is_ the 
one thing they will not do. They 
will not come forward and _ build 


houses in overcrowded districts under 
this or any other scheme. Then, I 
think that 30 years’ purchase is a 
great deal too long; it is a great deal 
too long for the loan to be made; 1& 
years is the usual time, and the differ- 
ence in the annual expense is so small 
that if it is to encourage thrift 15 
years will be found quite enough. But 
the suggestion of throwing this sort of 
scheme upon the rates seems to me to be 
a matter for grave consideration. The 
rates in my district—and I am sure in 
other districts—and all the poorer parts 
of the country are acknowledged to be in 
great danger at the present time, and 
an increase in the amount of local rates 
brought about in this way would be of 
serious account. I think it is not reason- 
able for us to embark in this sort of 
scheme in any district where there are 
ample means of doing it by private 
enterprise. If it is to be done by 
localities there are all these restrictions 
as to occupation. Now, if there is one 
thing more than another which men ob- 
ject to in this country it is being ham- 
pered by restrictions in any way, and I 
say that that will lead to great friction, 
and that I believe that local politics will 
enter into the matter very largely, and 
for that reason I think there is some 
danger. But I would say this, that there 
is another matter more closely allied to 
this—I should venture to move a Motion 
upon it, but Icannot—and that is the great 
question of how the people are to get 
hold of the land on which they are to 
build their houses. Now, I have for, 
some years sat upon a Commission called 
the Towns Holding Commission, and the 


{COMMONS} 
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great question which that Commission in- 
vestigated was how the people should get 
hold of the land on which to build, or 
get hold of the houses which had been 
built upon the land. The result arrivsd 
at by the Commission, this Bill cannot 
further. There is no difficulty in get- 
ting money. Money is so cheap that 
building societies will lend it at 33 per 
cent. or 4 per cent.. But the crux of the 
whole question is the easy transfer of 
the land upon which to build these houses, 
If the Government Measure had touched 
upon that question we should have 
made a great step in the right direction. 
I do not know the opinion of the right 
honourable Gentleman upon this subject, 
but it is a matter which some years 
ago was greatly discussed, and some of 
us in the election in 1880, and other 
elections since, were pledged to facilitate 
in every possible way the transfer of 
land, so that the working men and other 
persons of the poorer class should be 
able to obtain their own homes. I shall 
support it now, but I think this Measure 
at present tends to prevent it. I regard 
it and acknowledge that it is a Con- 
servative effusion in the truest sense of 
the word. If it enables men to become 
their own freeholders it will do good 
work, because it. will make them more 
solid and better men; but what will 
be found in most parts of the country 
will be that the difficulty will be, not 
to obtain the money, but to get the 
land, and I feel that the result of this 
Measure, its ultimate result, will be to 
discourage and rather retard the ex- 
tension of healthy, useful building 
societies. It will give facilities for ob- 
taining money which is not required, and 
it does not touch the real crux of the 
question by giving facilities for getting 
a piece of land, and enabling the small 
tradesman or artisan to build his own 
house, and become a better citizen. 
And feeling as I do very strongly that 
that is one of the great wants of the 
present day, I am sorry that the Govern. 
ment, while to a certain extent redeem- 
ing their pledges by bringing in this 
small Bill, have not availed themselves 
of the opportunity of dealing with the 
great subject of the occupying tenant, 
and made the Bill one of the most 
important means of improving the great 
mass of the community. 
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*Mr. URE (Linlithgow): After careful 
study of this Measure, I have reached 
the conclusion that, the provisions of 
the Bill are futile, and that if they 
were practicable the Bill would be posi- 
tively harmful. It is not, Sir, that I 
deny for «ne moment the gravity or 
extent of the problem that confronts 
us in the housing of the people, because, 
in my humble judgment, it is the most 
difficult and appalling of our social 
questions. It has been with us for 
generations, each year becoming more 
acute. From time to time startling 
revelations, such as we have seen re- 
cently in the columns of an enterprising 
daily newspaper, impress our imagina- 
tion, and the attention of the House and 
the country is arrested by the graphic 
but by no means over-coloured account 
of the squalor and wretchedness in 
which great number of our countrymen 
pass their lives. But the impression 
soon wears off, and long periods 
of apparent apathy follow, not. because 
the picture has been overdrawn, or that 
we feel we have been made the victims 
of a passing gust of sentimentalism, but 
rather becanse any man who considers 
the problem carefully is stunned by the 
magnitude of the difficulty. If I thought 
that this Jill was calculated to take 
one etep in this direction, it would have 
my humble but ready aid, and it is only 
because, in my judgment, it will not 
touch and dces not approach the fringe 
of this difficulty, and does not take us 
one step in the direction that we desire 
to travel, and because I think it pro- 
fesses to supply a want which has never 
yet been felt, by a method which, if 
practicable, would be positively inju- 
rious, that I shall support the Amend- 
ment. Now the Bill appears before us 
to-day under a somewhat new guise. 
It is no longer a workmen’s dwellings 
Bill; it is a Bill which professes 
to enable local authorities to advance 
money to any member of the commu- 
nity who desires to become possessed of 
the house in which he lives, provided 
that the house and the ground on which 
it is built does not exceed in value £300. 
The Bill is entirely voluntary. No com- 
pulsion is put upon anybody ; the owner 
need not sell, and the ‘tenant need not 
buy, unless they are pleased with the 
price ; and the local authority need not 
lend unless the conditions are satisfac- 
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tory to them. This does not appear to 
open a brilliant prospect of brisk busi- 
ness, and experienced legislators of this 
House, who have their memories stored 


with innumerable examples of per- 
missive shipwrecks, would confidently 
say that any time spent on 
this Bill is time thrown away. 


But I propose to discuss the Bill upon 
its merits, if it has any merits at all, and 
to examine the. position of the three 
parties to this hypothetical transaction— 
The owner of the land, the tenant and in- 
tending purchaser, and the local autho- 
rity. I take the owner first. His posi- 
tion is extremely simple; he holds the 
key to the situation. He finds himself 
with a tenant who is anxious to become 
his own landlord, and is ready to lay 
down a sum of £50, and has managed to 
secure the assistance of the local autho- 
rity to pay the balance. The locality is 
a thriving one, because nobody wishes to 
build a house in a back-going neighbour- 
hood. The owner asks what is a reason- 
able and perfectly fair price as 
things go, but a price which is 
mainly determined by the industry of the 
intended purchaser and the class to 
which he belongs. That is the price 
which, under this Bill, the local authority 
is entitled to advance to a member of 
the community to the extent of 
four-fifths of the amount. Now, 
one of the things which the people 
of this country seem to have made up 
their mind upon is, that they will not 
pay for that which is the creation of 
their own industry ; they are determined 
that, by some means or other, they will 
get for their own benefit what they 
honestly believe to be the genuine pro- 
duct of their own industry and enter- 
prise. And, if this Bill became 
operative, every transaction which 
took place under it would put an 
obstacle in their way. Now, passing to 
the local authority, what is the induce- 
ment which this Bill holds out to the 
local authority for lending this money? 
They are offered one-half per cent. above 
the rate at which they. themselves can 
borrow, or will have to pay to the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners. Now, at 
first sight, this margin does not seem 
munificent, even if it is safe, because 
let us see what is to be done for it. 
First of all, they have to see that the 
resident intends to reside on the pro- 
perty, and is able to provide one-fifth 
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of the purchase price. Then they have 
to see that the house is in good repair 
and worth the money, and that the title- 
deeds are unexceptionable. Now, how 
many half per cents. on £240 mortgages 
_will be required in order to pay the 
skilled valuator who values the property, 
the sanitary man who sees to its drains, 
and the conveyancer who is to convey- 
ance the deeds? That work will 
be required to be done, and it will 
be required to be done well. But I am 
only considering the preliminary ex- 
penses; but the local authorities’ diffi- 
culties are only just begun; the trouble 
commences after the transaction has 
been concluded, because the local autho- 
rity then must see that the instalments 
are promptly paid, that the man 
continues to reside in the property, 
and that it is kept in good repair and 
sanitary condition, and that none of 
what you call in your Bill the “ Statutory 
conditions,” are neglected, and they will 
require further men to see that the 
moneys are paid. This will all involve 
expense, supervision, and control, and 
if these conditions or any of them are 
broken, the local authority must enter 
into possession, or order the property to 
be sold. What would the result then 
be? That the local authority will be 
left with unsaleable property on their 
hands, because the very cause which has 
brought about the breach of the “ Sta- 
tutory conditions” will have tended to 
diminish the value of house property in 
the vicinity. If this happens, then the 
local authorities will have to sell at a 
loss. Their position will be well re- 
cognised by those on the hunt for a good 
bargain. For, indeed, they must needs 
sell; and their necessity will be the 
buyer’s opportunity. I may be told 


that these are mere details which 
might be safely left to the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill, when it 


would be licked into shape. They may 
be details; but there are some details 
which are vital, which, if you have to 
tamper with or modify would be fatal to 
this Bill. I have the advantage of know- 
ing both town and county councillors in 
my native county. They are men of the 
average type, and they are all business 
men, and I can tell the House not one of 
them would ever dream of putting in 
operation the power which it is proposed 
to confer under this Bill. They know 
that if they did so it would not redound 


Mr. Ure. 
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to their own credit or to the credit of 
their constituencies. When this Bill was 
before the House last June, on a motion 
for Second Reading made by the hon- 
ourable Member for West Wolverhamp- 
ton, the views of the Government were 
voiced by the Under Secretary to the 
Local Government Board. He damned 
the Measure with faint praise; but said 
the Government would assent to the 
Second Keading on the understanding 
that it should be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee—the customary haven of a tem- 
pest-tossed administration. Why? In 
order, as he said, to ascertain the views 
of the local authorities regarding the 
Bill. Well, have the Government ascer- 
tained the views of the local authorities? 
I can scarcely believe that after that 
declaration it is possible that this Bill 
can be brought forward without the 
Government ascertaining the opinion of 
the local authorities, and I am sure the 
House will be glad to know whether 
there is a single local authority which 
has examined these proposals which can 
honestly say it would make an attempt 
even to carry them out. I decline ab- 
solutely to believe that there is a local 
authority in the country which would 
carry out the powers even if we were 
to confer them to-morrow. Well, now 
Sir, I will pass to what the House will 
probably consider the most important 
personage in the hypothetical transac- 
tions—I mean the intending borrower. 
Who is he? He is a man who is 
willing to lay down at least £50, and 
who has so much faith in the future 
that he is ready to spread the repayment 
of the loan over a period of 30 years. 
Furthermore, this hypothetical person 
must be a person who prefers to have 
his financing done by the local authority 
rather than by a voluntary society. Well, 
now, how many.of us have met this 
hypothetical person? 
never have, and I am perfectly certain 
that the Government have not. Other- 
wise the Under Secretary to the Local 
Government Board would never have 
given as one reason for the appointment 
of a Select Committee last June the de- 
sirability of finding out the opinions cf 
working men regarding this Measure, 
and, indeed, it is not very difficult to 
ascertain what the opinion of the 
working people is. Their ways are 
by no means inscrutable if you will 
take the trouble to find them out. One 
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of the last things that a working man 
desires is to expend his slender savings 
in what he knows to be an investment 
attended with such great risks as house 
property. Building societies are cal- 
culated to supply a very different want 
from this Bill, and they apply to a very 
much wider area. Then the working 
man has to consider whether or no he 


will not, by the exigencies of his 
calling, have to remove from the 
town in which he lives, or to 


another quarter of it; and do you 
not think that he would find this house 
rather an embarrassment than an advan- 
tage? It would hang like a milli-stone 
around his neck, and he would have the 
greatest difficulty of getting rid of it. 
I quite agree with what the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman said in introducing 
this Bill, that it is possible to exaggerate 
the migratory habits of the working 
people. It is a question upon which it 
is exceedingly difficult to generalise. 
There are some trades in which the 
working people are engaged which are 
remarkably stationary; there are many 
others—and I think by far the greater 
number—which are quite the reverse. 
This, Sir, by no means exhausts the diffi- 
culties of this part of the problem. You 
have to consider the habits of the work- 
ing people, and if you do so you will 
find that they are extremely fond of fre- 
quent change of residence. I think I 
know them pretty well, and what they 
desire beyond all other things is to get 
into a brand new house, where the diffi- 
culty of keeping things clean is reduced 
toaminimum. The ideal of every work- 
ing man being his own landlord and 
spending his declining years sitting 
under his own vine and fig tree is a 
state of perfection which we shall 
never, I think, see realised, and the 
advantages of which are capable of be- 
ing exaggerated. We have been told 
that the main argument in favour of this 
Bill is that it will tend to the cultiva- 
tion of thrift, of independence, and of 
self-reliance on the part of the working 
people. If that is the object of the 
Bill I am not quite sure that I would 
not desire to lend my money to the 
National Debt Commissioners rather 
than embark in ‘house property. Well, 
now, those are considerations which lead 
me directly to the view that this Bill is 
not really wanted by the working people 
at all. I am perfectly certain that on 
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the recent occasion when the question 
was before the House attention was not 
directed so prominently as it has been 
to-day to the extent to which the ground 
is already covered by building societies 
—if there is ground to cover—and the 
want supplied—if there is a want to 
supply. Looking over the Annual Report 
of the. Registrar General of Friendly 
Societies for the latest completed year— 
and the figures are very striking—I find 
that there are no fewer than 2,700 
building societies in this country, with 
receipts of £38,500,000, a membership 
of 620,000, and accumulated assets of 
upwards of £57,000,000, and of this no 
less than 77 per cent. is invested in 
mortgages. Well, these building societes 
have nothing in the world to do except 
to attend to their own business. They 
are in a very much better position to 
conduct their business to advantage than 
a county council or a town council, 
which has many other calls upon it 
and many other objects to which to 
direct its attention. Yet the striking 
fact comes before us that these societies, 
which have nothing else to do but to 
attend to their business, have no less 
house property on their hands, managed 
by themselves, than is represented by 
5,000,000 of mortgages, and no 
less than £363,400 of arrears of mort- 
gages to collect. Do you think it is 
probable that the local authorities, com- 
posed as they are of practical business 
men, would be likely to undertake the 
business which has resulted in difficulties 
of that kind? Those difficulties are not 
due to the mismanagement of building 
societies, but exclusively to the ups and 
downs of the property market. Let me 
remind the House that Parliament has 
devoted sedulous care to the regulation 
of building societies. We have passed 
no fewer than five Acts, the latest in 
1894, prescribing rules and regulations, 
and giving strict injunctions as to the 
methods upon which to conduct their 
business, and as to the method of 
keeping accounts, and the Report of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
gives the lie direct to any charge of 
mismanagement on the part of building 
sccieties. Well, these are very striking 
facts, and should act as a serious deter- 
rent to any local authority attempting 
to put in force the power which this 
Bill is designed to afford. Has this Bill, 
it may be asked, no redesmning feature at 
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all? Well, Sir, I frankly confess that 
I think it has. As a piece of elec- 
tioneering strategy I think it is first- 
rate. Its very title is captivating. Many 
people never read beyond the title. The 
statute book is not attractive reading. 
“Ownership,” “acquisition,” “small 
houses ”—these are alluring phrases ; but 
as they figure in this Bill they cover 
nothing. If the Bill becomes law, which 
I hope it may not, although I think 
it just possible, we all know the 
place assigned to it. We shall num- 
ber it amongst those legislative jests 
with which a jaded Ministry seeks to 
relieve the tedium of a dreary Session. 


Cotones Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
Sheffield, Central): The honourable 

ember who has just made a very 
interesting speech against this Bill 
has enjoyed one very great ad- 
vantage over some of the honour- 
able Members who had spoken be- 
fore him. He has not spoken on the 
subject previously. Among the speakers 
who have preceded him is my honour- 
able Friend the Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley), and I may ven- 
ture to remind my honourable Friend 
that he has not always held the view 
which he gave the House this afternoon 
upon the subject. My honourable Friend 
will remember that upon the 22nd of 
March 1893, when this Bill was brought 
ferward by Mr. Wrightson, who was then 
the Member for Stockton, and the 
oringinal author of the idea of the Bill 


introduced by my right honourable 
Friend the Secretary of State ~ for 


the Colonies on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, he concluded the Debate on that 
occasion, and this is what he said— 


“He thought the Bill was a step in the 
right direction. He felt that there was no 
better way of promoting thrift and adding 
to the well-being of the people than by en- 
abling them to become possessed of their own 
homes on freehold terms. Although for prac- 
tical purposes freeholders were not much 
better than leaseholders, there was no doubt 
a sentimental feeling amongst working men 
against leaseholds. Beats of the points of the 
Bill would no doubt have to be carefully dealt 
with in Committee, but he should give the 
Second Reading of the Bill his strong support.” 


Mr. BARTLEY: That was not this 
Bill at all. 


CotoneL SrR HOWARD VINCENT: 


{ COMMONS} 
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my honourable Friend will con- 
tinue, notwithstanding the speech 
he made to-night, to give the 


Second Reading of this Bill his cordial 
support. I grant that this is not the 
same Bill which was brought forward on 
the 22nd of March 1893, by Mr. Wright- 
son, and again in 1894 and 1895, but 
this is a great improvement on the pre- 
vious Bills. I myself am well acquainted 
with this matter, because Mr. Wright- 
son not being a Member of the present 
Parliament, I, at his request, have 
brought forward the Bill every Session 
since 1895, and I therefore, with accu- 
rate knowledge of the facts, can say that 
this Bill is a very great improvement on 
that Bill. Now there is one point in 
which that is specially the case. The 
Bill of Mr. Wrightson only proposed to 
admit of an advance of £150. My hon- 
ourable Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who proposes this Bill 
on behalf of the Government, has gone 
very much farther, and proposes to ad- 
vance amounts up to £240. 


Mr. BARTLEY: And yet you say it 
is the same Bill. 


Sm HOWARD VINCENT: 
matter of detail. In 
principle it is exactly the same. 
If that is the point of my _ hon 
ourable Friend’s objection, why not 
reserve it to the Committee stage! 
The speech that I am looking forward 
to most is the speech which we shall no 
doubt hear presently from the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for East Wolverhampton, because I think 
the speeches which have been delivered 
on the other side of the House—by the 
honourable Gentlemen -behind him and 
below the Gangway opposite—must 
have greatly pained him, and he 
must be in considerable difficulty at the 
present time to know what course to 
take. I do earnestly venture to urge 
him to read his speech again before he 
favours the House with his views to 
night. He said— 

“T think that the object is a sound one, and 
that the lending of public money for such 4 
purpose is as iegiumate as the lending of money 
to enable men to acquire small heldiange. I 
shall, therefore, be glad to see the House of 
Commons endorse the principle of the Bill 
by reading it a second time.” 


CoLoNEL 
This is a 


Therefore I feel certain that my right 
honourable Friend, with that consistency 
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which I wish to give him credit for, will 
to-night assist the Government to pass 
the Second Reading of this Bill. I 
must say that the Amendment which 
appears on the Paper in the name of 
the honourable Member for North Mon- 
mouth is a most extraordinary one to 
come from an honourable Gentleman on 
that side of the House. I really had 
some idea that Members on the opposite 
side of the House were opposed to land- 


lords, and were in favour of the working. 


man becoming his own landlord. But 
here we find that the pith of the 
Amendment is that public money should 
not be advanced except upon the terms 
that the freehold should rest in public 
bodies and not in the individual. That 
is a most extraordinary sentiment ‘o 
come from honourable Gentlemen sitting 
on that side of the House, and it varies 
with many expressions of opinion which 
have come from leaders of the Liberal 
Party in times past. But things have 
changed very rapidly in this country, 
and I suppose this is one of them. The 
desire of honourable Gentlemen opposite 
to see working men become possessors 
of their own houses has disappeared 
altogether, and what they want to see 
now is the municipalities becoming the 
landlords. Mr. -Speaker, a great 
deal has been said this afternoon 
about building societies. Now, I am 
not going to say that there are not 
some building societies which have not 
dene most excellent work, and that 
many working men have not become 
owners of freehold houses by the 
encouragement of thrift on the part 
of building societies. But it is with- 
in the experience of every honour- 
able Member of this House that 
there have been many terrible 
failures, and those failures are not only 
bad in themselves and in their im- 
mediate consequences, but they do more, 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, to discourage 
that thrift which we all desire to promote 
than anybody can well calculate. But the 
honourable Member for North Monmouth 
has not told us that it is an undoubted 
fact that building societies do not- exist 
for philanthropic purposes. They exist 
to make a profit and to pay dividends 
to shareholders. By the terms of this 
Bill it is definitely provided that a 
municipality may advance money to 
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ceeding 10s. above the rate at which 
the local authority can at the time 
borrow from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. But it does not say that 
it shall necessarily be 10s. in excess. A 
municipality may find itself in a suffi- 
ciently advantageous position, in work- 
ing this Measure, to reduce the 10s. to 
5s., or to an even less amount. We 
all know that the credit of public bodies 
in this country is increasing very rapidly 
indeed, and that the rate at which 
they can borrow is diminishing from 
year to year. Building societies cannot 
borrow on anything like the same 
terms as a great corporation like Shef- 
field. That body can borrow at the 
present time at 22 or 24 per cent., and 
I have very little doubt that in a very 
short time indeed many municipalities 
will be able to borrow at 2} or even 
at 2 per cent. That being so they will 
be able to lend to those who take ad- 
vantage of this Bill at a rate very much 
below that at which building societies 
can possibly advance the money. But 
even if they have to exact 3 per 
cent. from borrowers under this Bill it 
would be a very great advantage com- 
pared with the 5 per cent. which 
many building societies require. (No.) 
What is the amount then? 
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*Mr. McKENNA: Three and a half per 

cent. (Oh!) I understood the honour- 
able Gentleman asked the amount at 
which building societies can borrow? 


Coronet Sirk HOWARD VINCENT: 
That is not the question. I asked the 
amount at which building societies could 
lend, and I submit that they scarcely lend 
under 5 per cent. In conclusion, I only 
desire to deal with one point which has 
been pressed once more upon the House 
in the eloquent speech of the honourable 
Gentleman who spoke last, and who 
moves so frequently among the working 
classes in his constituency, and whose 
impression is that they are of very 
migratory habits. I cannot say that 
that is my own experience of the work- 
ing classes, and I should have thought 
that the exact opposite would have been 
the case. Many of the _ working 
classes are hampered by extremely 
large, if not excessively large, families, 
and object very much to having to move 
at all. But I think it is possible that 
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able Gentleman has been able to give 
to the Bil] he has perhaps omitted ito 
notice the power which the proprietor 
of a house is given to transfer under 
the Bill. Under clause 3, sub-section 
2, the proprietor of a house may, with 
the permission of the local authority 
(which shall not be unreasonably with- 
held), at any time transfer his interest 
in the house, but any such transfer has 
to be made subject to the statutory 
conditions. I do not: think that under 
these circumstances there is anything 
in this Bill to prevent a working man, 
after purchasing the freehold of his 
house, from disposing of it on advan- 
tageous terms. I do not think there is 
the smallest ground to suppose that 
town councillors or county councillors 
would be likely to unreasonably with- 
hold their assent to the required trans- 
fer. I think it is a perfect bogey which 
has been conjured up by honourable 
Gentlemen opposite to terrify the 
working classes and to prejudice them 
against the Bill. Then it has been 
asked, why has the Bill been brought 
in at all? It has been brought in 
by Her Majesty's Government because 
there is a great and genuine demand 
for it in all parts of the country. This 
Bill has been before the constituencies 
for upwards of six years; it has been 
divided upon three times in the House 
of Commons, and the majorities in 
favour of it have been very large. The 
honourable Member for Battersea, who, 
I daresay, will give the House his views 
upon the subject, has voted against the 
Bill two or three times. The honour- 
able Member for North Monmouth and 
the right honourable Baronet’ the 
Member for the Forest of Dean have 
also opposed the Bill, and but for their 
exertion I do not hesitate to say that 
this Bill would long since have been 
upon the Statute Book. Honourable 
Members opposite have denied the 
working men of this country the benefit 
of the Bill. In all parts of the country 
meetings have been held in regard to 
the Bill, and the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations has pronounced 
unanimously in favour of it. As a 
Member of this Party I tender to the 
Government my most hearty thanks for 
having brought the Measure forward, and 


{ COMMONS } 
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*Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton): The 


last speaker asked a very pertinent 
question—namely, why was this Bill 
brought 
This Bil] was originated by my prede- 
cessor in the representation of Stock- 
ton. He recently stated that, having 
contested Stockton, 
times in 


will tell him. 


in? I 


and failed three 
capture a 
anxious to 


succession to 


Radical seat, he was 


find something to attract the working 
classes, and hit upon this Measure. 
did capture the seat in 1892, but lost it 


He 


in 1895. The National Union of Con- 
servative Associations have been re- 
ferred to to-day. When this question 
was debated before that body last year, 
at Bristol, one of the speakers, who has 
taken a very prominent part in the dis- 
cussion of this Measure in different 
parts of the country, gave as one of his 
reasons for supporting the Bill that 
when a man obtained a substantial posi- 
tion, he generally became a Conserva- 
tive by instinct, and probably he said 
a supporter of the Conrervative Party. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, this Government, 
since they have been in power, have 
given money to landlords and to other 
classes, but we had hardly supposed 
they would propose to mortgage the 
ratepayers’ interests for the purpose of 


am not one of those who believe that 
because a working man becomes pos- 
sessed of property he necessarily be- 
comes a Conservative, because we have 
in’every town a large number of work- 
ing men who have acquired their own 
houses through building societies and 
by private mortgage, and who are still 
Liberals and supporters of that Party. lf 
this argument is right, workmen, since 
the Colonial Secretary has introduced this 
Bill, will stop at the half-way house 
and join the Liberal Unionist Party. 
I have always opposed this Bill since I 
have been a Member of this House. I 
must admit that the present Bill is a 
great improvement upon the previous 
Bills, and I congratulate the Colonial 
Secretary upon the introduction of so 
many improvements. The last speaker 
pointed out that there had been some 
changes in this Bill, and the very fact 
that the Colonial Secretary, in his 
speech in introducing this Bill, stated 
that the Government had considered 
the practical objections against the pre 
vious Bills, is sufficient to warrant the 





at such an early period of the Session. 
Colonel Sir H. Vincent. 
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opposition which some of us gave to the 
Bills previously introduced. The right 
honourable Gentleman proposes to take 
a very important step in this Bill. 
Hitherto, when municipalities have 
bought water works, gas works, tram- 
ways, etc., the property has been vested 
in the Corporation, but these bodies 
have never before been in the position 
of having to advance and lend money to 
private persons who wish to become 
owners of their property. 

Small 


AN MEMBER: 


holdings. 


HONOURABLE 


*Mr. J. SAMUEL: The Small Hold- 
ings Act is practically a dead letter. 
It may be applied to the country, 
but it has not been applied to our 
large towns. If this Bill was one that 
would confer on local authorities in 
towns powers to deal with overcrowding 
I would give it my hearty support; but 
it does not do that. We have had, on 
more than one occasion, a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
housing of the working classes, and 
their Report, and the Report of the 
Registrar-General upon the census of 
lsvi, has shown that we have 3,258,000 
persons, forming 11 per cent. of the en- 
tire population, living under crowded 
conditions. We have 357,000 persons 
living in one-room tenements, 1,124,000 
living in two-room tenements, and 
951,670 living in three-room tenements. 
It has been said that this Measure will 
deal with the question of overcrowding, 
but how can it do so when it does not 
give any extra powers to our town 
councils to deal with this gigantic prob- 
lem? In the same Report the Regis- 
trar-General pointed out that in some 
of our large towns, such as Gateshead, 
41 per cent. of the people live in a 
crowded state. In Newcastle, the per- 
centage is 35; in Sunderland, 33; in 
Plymouth, 26; and in some of the dis- 
tricts in the county of Durham, we have 
no less than 55 per cent. of the popula- 
tion living under overcrowded condi- 
tions. When we consider that this Bill 
will give facilities to working men to 
buy their own property, we ought to 
consider also that there is a large sec- 
tion of the working classes who will 
never be able to purchase their dwellings 
under any scheme such as this, but who 
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under the Bill. According to Mr. 
Charles Booth, there are 314,000 per- 
sons—30 per cent. of the population— 
in the East end of London who belong 
to families whose income is only £1 Is. 
a week. In South London 45 per cent. 
are below the poverty line. Now, these 
figures show conclusively that this Mea- 
sure will not touch the question of 
overcrowding in our large cities, and I 
should think that the Government, be- 
fore attempting to give extra powers to 
municipalities and to allow men to bor- 
row money who can well afford to buy 
their houses from the existing voluntary 
societies, should bring in a Bill upon the 
lines of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, and give more powers to our 
municipalities to deal with this very im- 
portant question of the housing of the 
working classes. From the present 
Bill, which, as I have said, is a great 
improvement on the Measure which was 
introduced last year, the right honour- 
able Gentleman has removed the absurd 
condition of the limitation as to the 
borrowing powers, although it was in 
the opinion of some Gentlemen that that 
was a protection, and in the interest of 
the community, but I always thought 
it was one that was not at all favour- 
able to the Bill. But the fatal blot on 
this Measure is the provision requiring 
from the working man purchaser 30 
years’ residence. The honourable 
Gentleman the Member for the Central 
Division of Sheffield stated that in Shef- 
field the working man did not migrate. 
Well, I will give him a case in point. 
Even in the town and district of Sheffield, 
within the last 20 years, no less than 
five or six very large mills have become 
dismantled, and the whole of the work- 
ing men have had to follow those mills 
to the north-east coast of England, and 
to the west coast of Cumberland. 


CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
May I point out that the firms who have 
removed some of their mills have very 
much increased their plant in Sheffield, 
and that the number of workmen has 
also very much increased? 


*Mr. J. SAMUEL: The interruption of 
the honourable Member is an indication 
of his ignorance of the habits and cus- 
toms of working men, because, although 
the works remaining at Sheffield have 





would become liable to increased rating 


been increased, still the men engaged 
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in the steel rail department cannot turn 
their hand, for instance, to the manu- 
facture of plates, but follow the depart- 
ment in which they were engaged, and 
consequently left Sheffield when the 
works were removed. Therefore, the 
argument of the honourable Member, 
that the working men of Sheffield do 
not migrate, falls to the ground, and I 
venture to say that if he will make in- 
quiries, he will find that in every in- 
dustrial centre of this country a large 
percentage of the working men are 
migratory ; and they will have to make 
a serious sacrifice should they become 
possessed of their dwellings. I know 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
the Colonial Secretary has improved the 
Bill in some respects in the matter of 
safeguarding the interest of the in- 
vestors by a clause giving them the 
right to arbitrate; but, in my judg- 
ment, the responsibility of arbitration, 
and the cost of legal proceedings should 
not be placed on working men. Under 
a building society the working man in 
vestor—and I am glad to say there are 
23,000 investors in the county of Dur- 
ham—can remove from one part of the 
country to another with facility and 
without restriction as to selling his 
property, but that he should do so at a 
sacrifice is the greatest objection I en- 
tertain to the present Bill. Speaking 
some time ago, Lord Londonderry, who 
has taken a very great interest in this 
Bill, stated that the resp8nsibility upon 
the town council of ascertaining 
whether a trade was likely to remain 
within a district, or whether the condi- 
tions were such that the council should 
lend the money for a period of 30 years, 
was one that should not be placed upon 
them. I believe my predecessor in the 
representation of Stockton stated that 
town councils ought to be in a position 
to decide this point, but I would ask 
any Member of this House who has had 
any experience of town council work 
or county council work, how is it pos- 
sible for a town council to ascertain 
what is going to be the condition of 
that town or district within the next 30 
years? If they did make such an esti- 
mate it would be valueless, and would 
not be one that anyone could act upon. 
There are one or two very extraordinary 
clauses in this Bill, and I can point out 
one—namely, sub-section 2 of clause 6. 
If a man or woman invests under a 


Mr. J. Samuel. 
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building society, or by private mort- 
gage, there is no limitation as to what 
they should do with their property. 
But in this clause they cannot let their 
house for lodgings beyond four months 
in one year, and further on it states 
that where men, such as railway men, 
or engineers, are called upon to leave 
the town to transact duties elsewhere 
they must ask the permission of the 
council before they can do so. If I were 
to draw an analogy, I would say it 
would be like to the noble Lord, the 
Member for York asking the permis- 
sion of the council whether he could go 
to China or not. It is ridiculous to 
place working men in the position of 
going cap in hand to the town council 
to ask whether they can leave the dis- 
trict in order to follow their employ- 
ment or to work elsewhere for a period 
of time. I quite agree with the hon- 
ourable Member who spoke last on this 
side of the House, that no county council 
can put the Bill in operation owing to 
the diverse interests of the different dis- 
tricts in the county, and practically the 
same objection applies to the action of 
the town councils. While I think the 
Measure a great improvement on the 
Bills introduced in previous years, I yet 
believe it to be defective, and that it 
will become a dead letter. On this 
ground, I shall vote against the Measure. 


*Mr. DRAGE (Derby) : Mr. Speaker, 
I regard this Measure as a small 
instalment towards the reform of 
the housing of the working classes, and 
on that ground I shall vote for the 
Second Reading. I believe it will be an 
incentive to thrift, and may be of some 
assistance in solving the problem of old- 
age pauperism. One of the great ad- 
vantages of the present Bill is that it 
abolishes the distinction between those 
of the working classes who earn their 
livelihood by manual labour, and those 
who earn it by clerical work. Among 
the latter there is an amount of poverty 
as great as, if not greater than, that ex- 
isting among the better paid ar- 
tisans. Further, the Measure also meets 
the difficulty as to the mobility of 
labour by the provision as to registra- 
tion and cheap transfer. Moreover, it 
makes provision for the enforcement of 
the sanitary laws, and all those who 
have owned model cottages know how 
difficult it is to prevent the best 
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cottagers from taking lodgers, and con- 
sequent overcrowding. There are two 
great advantages which result from this 
class of legislation—the sense of inde- 
pendence, and the sense of respon- 
sibility it induces in regard to Jocal tax- 
ation. The arguments used against this 
Bill on the ground that it will interfere 
with the mobility of labour appear to 
me overstrained. In the first place, ar- 
tisans are shrewd men and good judges 
of their own interest, and as a matter of 
fact only a small fraction of these are 
migratory. Further, the difficulty is 
partly met by what I have called the 
mobility of transfer. As to the clerical 
class, if I may so call them, it cannot 
be said to be serious, and as to the agri- 
cultural labourers, we know that it would 
be most desirable in any way to attach 
them to the county districts. Up to the 
present time I believe hardly any bona 
fide agricultural labourers in England 
own their cottages. There are those 
who fear the Bill will injure building 
societies. If I thought so I should vote 
against it, but I am informed that it 
will cater for a poor class which the 
building societies do not touch. I 
have here an _ extract from the 
last Report of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and on page 16 it appears 
that at least half of the money invested 
in mortgages by building societies is in- 
vested in mortgages exceeding £500; 
that is to say, the Bill will benefit a 
class of workmen who cannot, by means 
of the present facilities, obtain their 
own houses. There are two points 
which I would suggest for the consider- 
ation of the Colonial Secretary. The 
first relates to the objection as to the 
danger of jobbery and loss to the rates, 
and the other is the Joss to the poor 
man who has made efforts to save and 
to purchase his house. There is a pro- 
vision in the Belgian Jaw by which the 
difficulty is met by the insurance of the 
life of the working man to meet in some 
respects the price of the house. Should 
the working man die before the purchase 
is completed, the widow or heirs enter at 
once into possession of the property. 
There is a further provision of the 
Belgian law which has worked well, and 
it is the formation of local committees, 
which would be of great’ use in selecting 
the persons to whom such loans should 
be made. In our case it would be a 
great advantage to have represented on 
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them the building societies, and also the 
co-operative and friendly societies, which 
have in some districts embarked in these 
operations, and which we do not desire 
to hamper or injure in any way. 


The most important difficulty with 
which we have to contend in re 
gard to the Bill is this, that 


the class to be benefited would 
be extremely limited. In the first place 
the money is lent not to build houses, 
but to buy them by the resident. In 
the second place, the proceedings are to 
be voluntary on both sides, and caution 
and goodwill will be necessary. And in 
the third place, the Bill will only affect 
a small class of workers, because a large 
proportion of the working classes will 
not have sufficient initial sums to entitle 
them to the necessary advance. I quite 
admit that a well-paid artisan will prob- 
ably continue to invest his property in a 
house of value, say up to £500, but he 
will remain with his building or friendly 
society. A smaller class of the well-paid 
artisans which is not benefited at pre- 
sent by the building societies may take 
advantage of the provisions of the Bill. 
The Bill does not touch the casual 
labourer, for whom provision will still 
have to be made by the commercial and 
philanthropic agencies which erect arti- 
sans’ dwelling and lodging houses, but 
it will, I hope, benefit the agricultural 
labourers of the better class, whose 
savings are often larger than would be 
believed. I will not refer to the further 
question that was raised, namely that of 
ground values and ground rents. It is un- 
doubtedly an important question, and I 
hope that some time or other, either in 
the present or in a future Parliament, it 
will be dealt with. It is the one black 
spot in the condition of the working 
classes. Money wages and real wages 
have been increased, but in large towns 
these increases have been neutralised by 
the rise of rent. As to the applica- 
tion of the Bill to Ireland, the House will 
regret that the right honourable Member 
for South Dublin is unable to be pre- 
sent in his place to-night owing to the 
accident that befell him. I would point 
out to the Government that if this Bill 
is carried further, and the legislation is 
made applicable to Ireland, they would 
have in the association which had been 
founded by the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Dublin, a body 
ready to their hands to carry out the 
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Measure in practice. I welcome the 
Bill, as I have said, for I do believe that 
it will provide some persons who have 
not the money to pay for their houses 
with the money necessary to do so; and 
because I think it is a step, though a 
small one, in the direction of the promo- 
tion of thrift, and the promotion of the 
better housing of the working classes. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
wish to direct attention to how 
this Bill will affect those localities that 
are most urgently in need of increased 
house accommodation for the working 
classes. In the constituency which I 
represent we have a state of affairs as to 
overcrowding which is greater than in 
any other place in the country. The 
bulk of the inhabitants occupy tene- 
ments, and there has been a long-felt 
want—a great demand, which seems 
never to be satisfied—for those very 
classes of houses which this Bill contem- 
plates to provide. I want to mark as 
strongly as I can the nature of this local 
demand ; and I cannot do it in a more 
forcible manner than by quoting the 
Registrar-General’s Census Report. In 
that Report he states that the propor- 
tion of the population of England and 
Wales occupying one-roomed houses is 
47 per 1,000; in London, 184 per 1,000; 
but in Devonport it is 244 per 1,000. 
The Registrar-General was so _ struck 
with the curiously large figures that he 
made further inquiry, and obtained these 
facts: that in Devonport and Plymouth 
11,301 persons are living in one room, 
19,835 persons are occupying two rooms, 
12,113 are occupying three rooms, and 
7,653 are occupying four rooms; while 
out of a population of 88,000, no fewer 
than 50,000 are living in tenements. I 
go into these details because I want to 
try and make it clear to the House that, 
at all events, Devonport is one of the 
places that stands in greatest need of 
the houses contemplated by this Bill. 
But I am sorry to say—and that is my 
complaint against the Bill—that it will 
be perfectly inoperative there, because 
the cost of land is so great that the 
sum provided by the Bill will not be 
sufficient to build a house which will 
comply with the other sections of the 
Bill. The corporation will not be justi- 
fied, if they are to conform to the re- 
quirements of the Bill, in advancing four- 
fifths of the amount which a house 


Mr. Drage. 
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would cost. Now, why is it that we 
have this exceptional condition of things ; 
whv is it that this Bill will not be opera- 
tive in the most overcrowded place in 
the United Kingdom? It is because the 
land there is a monopoly—in the hands 
of one man, against whom there is no 
legislation that can affect his monopoly. 
The land is held up at a fictitious value, 
and he has the handling of it entirely 
under his own control. What is the 
effect of that? The effect is that the 
land is never sold at less than a shilling 
per foot, and then sold not to indi- 
viduals, but handed over to syndicates, 
who are then enabled to make Is. 9d. 
per foot out of it. I assure the House 
that it is quite an exceptional thing— 
almost an unheard-of thing—for a free- 
hold house to be sold in Devonport by 
public auction. There is another aspect 
of the Bill that will cause it to be in- 
operative entirely—under these special 
local conditions. Under one of the 
clauses—clause 3, I think—it is pro- 
posed to be enacted that the proprietor 
must reside in the house acquired under 
the Bill. Now, I understand, if I have 
read the Bill correctly, that it is in- 
tended that the proprietor must occupy 
the house alone. If that is so, then I 
say that in Devonport and in other over- 
crowded districts the workmen would be 
shut out altogether, because he could 
not afford to dispense with lodgers, or 
to take the house solely under his own 
control with the exclusion of sub-letting. 
The only people in these localities that 
could afford to take a house and occupy 
it without taking in outsiders, would be 
the men who earn good wages. But that 
would be not where the evils of over- 
crowding press most severely. These 
men earning good wages would probably 
be men who were acquiring their own 
houses through building societies. Where 
the great evil of overcrowding presses 
is among poor people, who receive no 
more than 19s. or 20s. per week—men 
who are herded together under the ban 
of the land monopoly. These people will 
get no relief whatever under this Bill. 
In clause 3, section (d) it is enacted that 
the house must be in good sanitary re- 
pair. I would ask the right honourable 
the Colonial Secretary if the standard of 
sanitary repair is to be variable accord- 
ing to locality, or is it to be a fixed 
standard? In Devonport, owing to the 
excessive price of land, the houses are 
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built in the cheapest possible manner, 
and they have no secondary approaches, 
which means that all refuse has to be 
taken out of the ordinary entrance and 
exit door. Again, houses which under 
these circumstances would pass muster 
in Devonport as to sanitary require- 
ments, would not be tolerated in other 
places, even in the West of England. 
What is to be the determining factor as 
to whether a house is kept in good sani- 
tary repair or not? Because, in one 
locality it may be possible, because the 
land is cheap, to comply with reasonable 
conditions of sanitation, but in other dis- 
tricts it would be utterly impossible. to 
conform to reasonable sanitary condi- 
tions because the land is so dear. Again, 
is there to be any limit to the number 
of houses that can be put up under the 
Bill in a particular area? In Devon- 
port, if you took the existing population 
and gave it the same number of rooms 
as are possessed by the population in 
other towns, there would be a require- 
ment of 5,000 houses straight away, and 
that would throw a heavy burden on the 
local authority. If we are to participate 
in the benefits of any such scheme as is 
embodied in the Bill, the local authority 
must be granted compulsory power to 
acquire land at reasonable prices. At 
Devonport, for instance, if the people 
are ever to be released from the present 
monopoly of land, they must have the 
power to acquire it compulsorily, at a 
fair market value. That is the diffi- 
culty, and so long as that is denied 
them, I fear the terrible state of over- 
crowding will continue. I believe that 
the House generally is most anxious to 
try to abolish this overcrowding, but the 
Bill will not be effective or operative in 
our large overcrowded towns. In some 
districts, no doubt, it will be advan- 
tageous, but in those districts where the 
evil presses most, it will be altogether 
inoperative. 


*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON (Staf- 
ford, Handsworth): I desire to give 
an uncompromising opposition to the 
Amendment, and a cordial support to the 
Bill. This is a very important subject 
to my constituency, which is growing 
with very great rapidity. The number 
of electors has increased since 1892 
by 4,000, and in one part of my con- 
stituency there are no fewer than 900 
houses being put up in one place, and 
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for one class of people. Why I object 
to the Amendment is, that it says: If 
public money is advanced for the pur- 
chase of houses, the freehold must be 
vested in public bodies, and not in in- 
dividuals. I have made _ inquiries 
amongst iy constituents, and I find 
they do not want to live in 
houses owned by public bodies, 
but that they do want to live in 
houses owned by themselves. If hon- 
ourable Members ask what is to be 
gained by the Bill, I would say that one 
thing is, we can, by it, give the pleasure 
of ownership to some of our fellow- 
citizens, without any loss. I have ob- 
served ever since I have been in this 
House that when honourable Members 
on this side of the House want to do 
anything for the people of the country, 
we try to Jo what the people themselves 
want; but when honourable Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House 
want to do anything for the people of 
the country, they try to do what the 
Radical Party think the people ought 
to do. I myself want to give the people 
what they want, and not what somebody 
else thinks they ought to want. 
Another gain from the Bill would be, 
I think, that it will be an educational 
Measure. At present the working 
classes take very little interest in all 
questions of drains, gas, water, police, 
and other local matters. But as soon 
as they owned their houses they would 
have to pay for these things, and 
their interest in them would in- 
crease, and that would be a very good 
education for these people. Another 
point is, that they would learn how far 
the action of trade societies in shorten- 
ing the hours of labour and in forcing 
up wages had raised the cost of build- 
ing houses. They would soon know 
exactly what they were sacrificing in 
the shape of rents or the increased cost 
of buying a house on account of these 
shorter hours and higher wages. 
Another advantage would follow if the 
working classes became their own land- 
lords. At present they are very care- 
less about little repairs, forgetting that 
a stitch in time saves nine. But as 
soon as a man had a house of his own 
he would take very good care not to let 
it get out of repair, and accordingly he 
would be much more comfortable. We 
were told that it would be dangerous 
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to lend public money, because, as some 
of the speakers put it, we could not 
trust public bodies, who would be open 
to corrupton and robbery in connection 
with the use of publid money. The 
attitude of the Radical Party on this 
question reminds me of some savage 
people I have heard of. When things 
go right their gods are held in the 
highest favour, but when matters go 
wrong they beat them and call them bad 
names. When the Local Government 
Act was before the House, and Members 
opposite thought that it would injure 
some of those whom they disliked, they 
bowed down and worshipped it ; but now, 
when they find that the Act is not work- 
ing exactly as they expected and we are 
trying to use it for some useful purpose, 
they abuse the local bodies they have 
eréated and call them nests of jobbery and 
corruption. Now, I am not at all myself 
afraid of trusting local bodies with the 
management of public moneys. I think 
you must allow to the British workmen 
who will buy these houses, and the local 
councils who will advance the money 
to do so, a little average common sense ; 
and I am quite prepared myself to trust 
to the common sense both of the work- 
men and of the local councils. 


Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): I wish to 
occupy the attention of the House for 
a very few moments. I cannot help 
thinking that those who have taken part 
in this discussion must have felt not a 
little surprised that we should be called 
upon to devote the best hours of a 
Monday sitting, at the busiest and most 
critical period of the Session, to de- 
bating a Measure which is surely, in 
point of urgency and importance, as in- 
finitesimal as any ever submitted by a 
Government to the House of Commons. 
I say at once, as my right honourable 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
said years ago, when he sat on the other 
side of the House, that I have no ob- 
jection to what I conceive to be the 
principle of the Measure—to a _per- 
missive Bill which proposes to entrust 
certain powers to bodies representative 
of and responsible to the ratepayers of 
localities, if and when these powers are 
exercised—on which I will dwell in a 
moment—they are fettered by very 
stringent precautions—precautions con- 
sisting, on the one hand, of rigid statu- 
tory provisions, subject to which alone 
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the money will be advanced, and on 
the other hand, to the limitation of the 
ultimate contingent liability of the rate- 
payers of the place to the produce of 
a rate not exceeding ld. in the £. I, 
for one, speaking for myself, have no 
objection to entrust these very in- 
vidious and strictly guarded powers to 
the municipalities of this country. I 
am one of those who think, and who 
have often maintained in this House, 
and outside it, that this sphere 
of municipal administration ought 
strongly, to use a phrase of Lord Salis- 
bury’s, to be enlarged until local know- 
ledge and local resources can be brought 
to bear upon certain classes of social 
problems, which present different fea- 
tures, and which, therefore, require 
different treatment, according to the 
special circumstances and conditions of 
the particular locality. And I disclaim 
entirely the argument put forward to- 
day—that this Bill is conferring upon 
the municipality of the country powers 
which it would be unsafe for Parliament 
to entrust to them—powers which, in 
practice they are likely to abuse at the 
expense of the ratepayers. I repudiate 
that. I cannot associate myself with that 
argument :n the slightest degree. Now, 
the real criticism of this Bill, it seems 
to me, is not that it is bringing into 
existence a new set of formidable powers 
to be entrusted to the municipalities. 
The objection to the Bill is that the 
scope of its operations will be so re- 
stricted—that the problem with which 
it deals is such an infinitesimal adum- 
bration of the real problem—the 
housing of the working classes—that it 
is hardly worth while to place it on 
the Table. Now, let me, in two 
or three sentences, endeavour to 
make that good. In the first 
place, we have this disadvantage, 
which I state parenthetically, in dealing 
with this Bill; that there has been, so 
far as I am aware, no authoritative in- 
quiry by any body of expert persons, 
such as a Royal Commission or Select 
Committee, to show what the extent and 
the reality of the demand for these 
houses is. It is a purely conjectural and 
speculative Measure from that point of 


view, and I, for my part, having made 
such inquiries as I could—and I find my 
opinion is confirmed by many—lI ven- 
ture to express the view that over 6 
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very large part of the country, over the 
greater part of the country, there is no 
demand for this Measure. I do not think 
I am exaggerating the facts when I say 
that mobile labour is the rule, and im- 
mobile labour is the exception among 
the industrial population. It can only, 
therefore, be among this minority—I 


believe a very small minority—of the} 


working classes, who are so assured of 
continuity of employment, that they are 
prepared to mortgage their own future 
by engaging in the operations of the Bill 
—it will only be among this very small 
section that the Bill will have any prac- 
tical operation at all. Well then, next, 
even where a demand exists, as has been 
pointed out by several honourable Gen- 
tlemen, there are in existence and in 
operation the means of supply. There 
are the building societies and loan socie- 
ties, and many other means by which 
the working man in a comparatively 
prosperous condition will be able to 
secure—I do not say on such favourable 
terms as regards either the rate of in- 
terest or the repayment of principal— 
through the competition of these various 
societies, which is very keen, as much 
money as is needed for his purpose. That 
is the second ground on which I think 
the operation of the Measure is likely 
to be restricted. When on this point, I 
may say that, though the Bill is an enor- 
mous improvement on the Bills we have 
had before us in previous years, I think 
the Bill does impose a number of re- 
strictions which largely curtail the al- 
ready narrow sphere of its operation. 
There is the limit of £300, the maxi- 
mum value of the house for the acquisi- 
tion of which money can be lent. Then 
there are the statutory restrictions, 
which, for my part, I think are reason- 
able and proper restrictions to be im- 
posed by the municipalities, as to resi- 
dence and as to user. And, finally, there 
is the rate limit, as I may call it, on the 
total sums to be advanced. On all these 
considerations I think the House must 
come to the conclusion that this is a 
Measure which cannot possibly have, so 
far as we can forecast the future, anything 
more than a very limited and partial 
operation. I confess I should not he 
able myself to vote against the Second 
Reading of the Bill. I would be incon- 
sistent in doing that. So far back ss 
1893 the Government of which I was a 
Member accepted the principle of legis- 
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lation of this kind, and I would not be 
consistent with what has been done in 
the past, or with my own convictions, 
were I to vote against the Second Read- 
ing. But I cannot help entering my pro- 
test in the strongest and most emphatic 
terms and expressing my deep regret 
that the Government have not taken the 
opportunity, since they were legislating 
on this matter, of going to the real 
crux, the real touchstone of the problem, 
that of overcrowding in our large towns. 
Because that there is such a problem, 
and that it is one of growing import- 
ance, I think it is impossible for anyone 
to deny. The working classes—that 
large section of the working classes in 
regard to whom the difficulty of housing 
really arises—are not the comparatively 
well-to-do artisans in whose favour the 
facilities created by this Bill will be 
exercised. But the classes for whom 
legislation is necessary are the men who 
cannot find—and I am sorry to say that 
they are a growing number—who cannot 
find here in London, and in other large 
centres of over-population, decent habita- 
tions under civilised conditions ; and who 
in increasing numbers cannot, it may be 
said with almost literal truth, find habi- 
tations at all. I say that it is deeply to 
be regretted that the Government did 
not deal with that most formidable as 
well as most urgent problem. There is 
legislation of a complicated kind on the 
statute book which, if put into opera- 
tion effectually, might help, or might 
contribute to help, towards the solution 
of this problem. But the real difficulty 
you have got to contend with is, as my 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Devonport pointed out just now, two- 
fold. In the first place, our local autho- 
rities have not got compulsory powers, or 
have not got them to the extent to which 
they ought to have; and in the second 
place, they have not got the power which 
in er Amendment to the Address we 
expressed the opinion ought to be 
granted, the power—namely, to obtain 
that new reservoir of taxation for local 
purposes which consists in the rating of 
ground values. I regret that the Govern- 
ment have not dealt with that aspect of 
the question, for in my opinion the time 
of the House would have been far more 
usefully occupied in so doing than in dis- 
cussing the present Bill to-night. I said 
a few moments ago that I should not 
vote against the Second Reading of this 
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Bill in view of the declarations which 
we have made in days gone by and of 
my older convictions on the subject. But 
last year we had a Measure of this kind, 
not indeed in the same terms or in any- 
thing like the same shape, which I 
think was brought forward by the hon- 
ourable Member for Sheffield. I both 
spoke and voted against the Second 
Reading of that Bill, and I should do 
the same again if the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. But we had one of the 
most extraordinary spectacles on that oc- 
casion I have ever seen in this House. 
The whole of our Wednesday afternoon 
was spent in discussing what the solitary 
representative of the Government—I 
think it was the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board—declared to be a 
¢clumsy and unworkable scheme; while 
my right honourable Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Colonies, if my memory 
serves me right, never put in an appear- 
ance at all throughout the whole of the 
Debate. 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: That is no reason why 
you should vote against the Bill. 


Mr. ASQUITH: The reason why I 
voted against it was the reason I ex- 
plained in my speech. I thought it a 
perfectly clumsy and _ impracticable 
Measure, and I did point out at the 
same time the absence of my right hon- 
ourable Friend. I venture to think I 
may claim some share of the credit for 
the paternity of this Bill. But for the 
discussion which we had on that occa- 
sion, and but for the notice which was 
taken, not only by me, but by many 
others, of the conspicuous slackening of 
zeal in the original authors of the Bir- 
mingham social programme, I very much 
doubt whether we should have been 
spending this Monday afternoon in dis- 
cussing the details of this important 
item on that programme. However 
that may be, I will close by repeat- 
ing that I deeply regret that the Govern- 
ment, on a question of so much urgency 
and importance, have contented them- 
selves with dealing with the mere fringe 
of the subject, and have not afforded 
Parliament the opportunity, of which 
Parliament would have gladly availed 
itself, of dealing with the whole of this 
great problem. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES: One thing, I hope, 


Mr. Asquith. 
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follows necessarily and logically from 
the speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman, and that is, that if this 
Measure be the infinitesimal adumbra- 
tion which he describes it to be, it is 
not worth while to take up much longer 
the time of the House in discussing the 
Second Reading. When the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman got up, I did hope 
that he was going to throw some light 
on the mystery which has been distress- 
ing me from the commencement of this 
Debate. When I first introduced this 
Bill, I did not introduce it as a Party 
or as a controversial Measure. I relied 
on the past history of the subject to 
justify me in anticipating, though, of 
course, there might be individual Mem- 
bers in a Party so much divided as the 
Party opposite to me is, who would take 
a different view—I was certain, at all 
events, beforehand of the support of the 
official representatives of that Party. As 
the House is. aware, a Bill which, 
although it differed in detail, was abso- 
lutely identical in principle, with the 
Bill now before the House, was intro- 
duced in 1893. And, curiously enough, 
it received on that occasion, not merely 
the silent support, but the warm and 
enthusiastic support of some of the hon- 
ourable Members who have been opposing 
this same principle to-day. I need not 
point out to my honourable Friend the 
Member for Islington that it is absurd 
to say that because the details of the 
two Bills differ, that justifies his opposi- 
tion to the principle of this Bill on the 
Second Reading. My honourable Friend 
is too old a Member not to know that 
on the Second Reading it is the principle 
only to which Members commit them- 
selves, and the principle of the Bill to 
which he gave his enthusiastic support 
in 1893 is exactly the same principle in 
every particular as that to which he has 
put down a hostile Amendment. I really 
cannot understand this rapid change of 
front, unless my honourable Friend has 
explained it himself by pointing out that 
he is astonished to find that a matter 
which he expected to see in the hands 
of some other Minister has suddenly de- 
volved into the hands of the Colonial 
Secretary. What is the explanation of 
the action of honourable and right hon- 
ourable Gentlemen on the other side? 
It is merely that in 1893, when they 





were in power, a precisely similar Bill, 
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with the warm support of the then Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton, was allowed 
to have its Second Reading without op- 
position. The same thing came up 
again in 1896 and in 1898, and 
in the divisions on that Bill which 
then took place, and in which 
the majorities were as much as 
three to one, a number of Gentlemen on 
the Front Bench opposite, and on the 
benches behind them, voted in favour of 
the Bill. And yet, to-day, not one 
single soul is to be found to utter a word 
in its behalf! I had hoped the right 
honourable Gentleman was going to 
explain this mystery; but the only 
explanation he has given to us 
is that while he’thinks the Bill is so 
small that he will not hesitate to allow 
it to go to a Second Reading, yet in 
1898, only one year ago, he opposed the 
same Bill, or practically the same Bill, 
because, forsooth, the Colonial Sec- 
retary did not happen to be in 
his place in the House at _ the 
time of the Debate. The Bill 
was not in my hands on that occasion ; 
and though I cannot really say, I 
imagine I was within the House at the 
time, and took part in the division. It 
often happens that on a Wednesday 
Ministers, like myself, who have a great 
deal of work at their offices, are de- 
tained, especially if they have reason to 
believe, as I had reason to believe, that 
the Bill before the House would pass its 
Second Reading without a division. I 
must confess that the discussion has not 
been a very fruitful one, because it has 
dealt so entirely with matters which I 
think had better be deferred to the 
Committee stage. There are some small 
details in the Bill upon which the 
Government are open to conviction, and 
which might very fairly be  dis- 
cussed in Committee. But on points of 
principle, hardly anything has been said 
by any single Member. The honourable 
Member, with the first Amendment on 
which the House is now called upon to 
vote, did, indeed, indicate a principle in 
his Amendment, but he hardly said one 
single word about it in the whole course 
of his speech. His principle is, that 
although the Bill might be an ad- 
mirable Bill, if the freehold were re- 
tained in the possession of the local 
authorities, yet, inasmuch as the free- 
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hold is to go with the house wherever 
possible, the honourable Member will 
oppose it. That is, I know, a part of a 
Collectivist theory which the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman who has just sat 
down has taken occasion to denounce. 
But let me say that whatever opinion 
may be held by the honourable Member 
opposite and the right honourable Gen- 
tleman who sits next to him, and who 
has raised the same point on many occa- 
sions, I am firmly convinced that they 
will find the vast majority of the work- 
ing classes are entirely opposed to them. 
The working classes desire to have the 
freehold and full possession of their pro- 
perty, and for my own part, I certain!y 
think it is not to the advantage of 
the community of the State to prevent 
them from enjoying it. I cannvt under- 
stand how honourable Members who pré- 
fess to be shocked and horrified at 
the idea of what would take piace 
if the local authorities lent money to 
enable a man to buy a building are 
nevertheless willing that the local 
authorities should become the 
ground landlords of small properties on 
a gigantic scale. I cannot conceive 
anything which would be worse and 
which would be more calculated to prv- 
mote the insanitary condition of things 
which honourable Members profess to 
deplore. Another objection on principle 
was raised by the honourable Member 
for Linlithgowshire. I should like to 
give, as near as I can, his own words. 
He is opposed to this Bill because :t 
involves paying the market value for 
private property, which he believes :s 
the product of the skill and labour of 
the community, and which, I suppose, 
he therefore thinks the community has 
a right to confiscate. That, I think, 
correctly represents his views; and I 
must leave him to settle matters with 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for East Fife, who has told us 
that one thing he dreads in connection 
with municipal enterprise is the spread 
of Collectivist ideas. 


Mr. ASQUITH: No, I did not say 
that. . 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I beg the right 
honourable Gentleman’s pardon, but 
I understood him to say that. A 
more monstrous—I_ will not say 
monstrous, but a more extreme doctrine - 
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of the most advanced Collectivist than 
that which the honourable Member for 
Linlithgow gave for opposing the 
Second Reading of this Bill I have never 
yet listened to, even in societies which 
are more Radica] than those in which 
the honourable Gentleman ordinarily 
moves. What, then, are the objections 
to the larger points of detail which have 
been taken to the Bill? I am unable 
to call them objections in principle, but 
still they are objections on the larger 
points of detail. I find different 
speakers nutting forward inconsistent 
arguments against the Bill, and even 
the same speaker using arguments 
which are inconsistent with each other. 
I am told, for instance, that there is 
no need for this Bill, and that no use 
will be made of it. That is the view 
of the right honourable Gentleman who 
has just sat down. He does not think 
that there will be any number of work- 
ing men who will, as he said, pledge or 
mortgage their future by rendering 
themselves immobile. But, on _ the 
other hand, some honourable Members 
told us that this Bill will be so used by 
the working classes, that it will ruin 
the building societies. While I was 
endeavouring to reconcile these state- 
ments, another honourable Member got 
up and told us that the building 
societies can beat us in any proposal of 
this kind. They can, to quote his own 
words, “walk round” the local authori- 
ties, which will be entrusted with these 
powers. In that case what fear is there 
that the building societies are going to 
be ruined? Then, I am told no munici- 
pality will carry out the scheme of this 
Bill. I admit my chief fear in regard 
to all legislation of this kind is that 
the local authorities may be too 
timid, and that they will not be 
willing to carry out the legislation 
as I should desire they should 
But, then, if that is an argument, surely 
the other argument I heard from an hon- 
ourable Member, that he is opposed to 
the Bill because he is afraid that undue 
pressure will be brought to bear on muni- 
cipalities so that they will be forced to 
enter upon economic proceedings of 
which they disapprove, cannot be <rue at 
the same time. Lastly, it was said by 
the honourable Member for Stockton 
that this is a piece of electioneering 
policy ; and the honourable Member for 
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listened with much interest, and which 
I think was hardly well concluded by 
such a sneer, declared that it is a mere 
vote-catching policy. What idea has the 
honourable Member of a vote-catching 
policy? He tells us this is a Bill which 
no town council or member of any local 
authority will look at, which no working 
man will take advantage of, which no 
business man wants; and that he con- 
siders is a vote-catching policy. And to 
add to the absurdity of the charge he 
forgets that his own leaders and the 
whole of his own Party only six years 
ago supported exactly the same policy. 
Then, we are told that this Bill does not 
do anything to prevent overcrowding. 
Who said it did? I think in an indirect 
way it may possibly assist to prevent the 
evil of overcrowding, ‘because anything 
which induces or encourages the build- 
ing of working men’s houses tends to 
increase the supply, and thereby lessens 
the probability of overcrowding. But I 
have never claimed that the Bill will do 
away with overcrowding, and it seems 
to me one of the most absurd arguments 
you can be called upon to listen to when 
discussing a matter of this kind that 
you are to oppose a Bill, which may be 
a good Bill, because it does not do some- 
thing which it does not pretend to do. 
You are in fact not to benefit A because 
B does not happen to be benefited at the 
same time. As to all these great social 
questions, those who have given a 
moment’s study to them must be aware 
that they are too large to be dealt with 
all at once. No doubt the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for East 
Fife, who speaks of the exiguous char- 
acter of this Measure, would have liked 
it better if we had brought in a Bill of 
300 or 400 clauses which dealt with the 
whole question of the housing of- the 
working classes, and he would have 
helped us to carry it perhaps. No, we 
cannot deal with matters in that whole- 
sale fashion. We are content—it may 
be we are modest—but we are content 
in doing things in our own little way, 
content to proceed gradually with these 
great reforms, and we do not, perhaps, 
take quite so low an opinion of this first 
step as the right honourable Gentleman 
does. Then it is said that this Bill will 
involve heavy cost to the rates. I say 
again, in passing, that that is absolutely 
inconsistent with the views of those who 
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tion. I observe that the people who 
speak most confidently about local 


government are the people who know. 


nothing about it, who have never studied 
it, who have never been members of 
any local authority, and who have never 
had any experience of their work. They 
are always dogmatic as to what will 
happen when further powers are con- 
ferred on a municipality. I venture to 
say local authorities will err, if at all, on 
the side of timidity. They will not be 
forced, either by their constituents or 
anybody else, to do what they think is 
imprudent. If they are invited to lend 
money on houses; they will take care 


- there is full value and security. In the 


first place they are to have one-fifth in 
reserve as security, and, secondly, there 
will be a constantly increasing sinking 
fund. I think everybody who knows 
anything about the commercial part of 
the question will feel there is very little 
danger in such an investment. Where 
is the danger to come from? We have 
had hawked up again and again the case 
of a mine which is to be abandoned, ap- 
parently, the moment the houses are 
built and upon which a corporation have 
lent money. I happen to live close to a 
district in the Black Country which is 
one vast abandoned mine. Of course 
there are many mines there still, but a 
very large proportion of the coal in that 
area has already been worked out. What 
do we find there? Are the houses all 
abandoned? Is the -neighbourhood 
ruined? If a corporation had advanced 
money on houses there would they have 
lost it? Not a penny. It is notorious in 
that district, as in all the surrounding 
districts, that house property is continu- 
ally appreciating, and that when one in- 
dustry dies out another industry takes 
its place, and as long as this country 
goes on as it does that will necessarily 
be the case. We ask local authorities 
to place some confidence in their own 
future. If they have no confidence in 
their own districts, they would be foolish 
to lend money, and they would take 
good care not to do it. There is not the 
slightest fear a corporation will ever lend 
money in a case in which it is likely to 
be immediately lost. It is said, “ Look 
at the expense of these operations!” I 
take it that the whole of these expenses 
need not be large. Anyone who has any- 
thing to do with the sale and purchase 
of this class of property knows perfectly 
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well that the expenses are infinitesimal, 
otherwise you would not find the class of 
people who invest in it doing so with so 
much success. I take it that such ex- 
penses that are necessary are part of the 
purchase-money, and will not come out 
of the pockets of the corporation. So 
far as the corporation have any expenses 
—and no doubt something will ve thrown 
upon them, because they will be obliged 
to look after the rents in cases where 
the property comes into their hands and 
to look after the property—such expenses 
will be, in my opinion, more than covered 
by the extra one-half per cent. upon the 
money advanced which we allow them to 
take. At first, when I was drafting tho 
Bill, I put only one-eighth per cent., be- 
lieving that that would amply cover any 
probable loss on the part of the corpora- 
tion; but it was suggested to me by a 
friend of the Bill, and I think wisely, 
that it would be better to give some 
little temptation to the local authority 
in the shape of some slight chance of 
profit and some certainty that they 
would not have a loss, in order to 
induce them to take up the Bill. We are 
told it will lead to jobbery. There, again, 
that charge comes from persons who pro- 
fess to be friends of local government. 
If you cannot trust local authorities in 
matters of this kind, hew can you trust 
them in anything else which you have 
handed over to them? Here are great 
local authorities dealing with millions a 
year and with thousands of working 
people, and engaging in gigantic ccn- 
tracts. If they can do that, as practically 
they have done, without even the sus- 
picion of jobbery or corruption, do you 
think you cannot trust them to deal pro- 
perly with this slight addition to their 
work? Do you think a great corpora- 
tion, or even a district authority, will . 
be influenced by such paltry motives as 
those which have been suggested by the 
honourable Member for North Mon- 
mouthshire? The absurdity of the charge 
is palpable, and shows the extreme weak- 
ness of the honourable Member’s case. 
Then there is a rather more serious ob- 
jection with which I wish to deal, and 
that is the objection of my honourable 
Friend the Member for Islington— 
namely, that we shall injure building 
societies. If we were going to injure 
building societies that would not be a 
fatal objection. When we advanced 
many millions of money to the Irish 
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tenants, what would have been said if 
somebody had got up and said we would 
injure the gombeen man, or in other 
words the moneylender? A_ building 
society is a‘moneylender, and much more 
a moneylender than a building society. 
That is perfectly clear from the figures. 
Even if in the process of some great 
public benefit any particular interest 
were to suffer, I should not hold that 
that in itself was a fatal objection; but 
I do not believe that this is going to 
injure building societies in the slightest 
degree. I have communicated with some 
of the largest building societies, and to- 
day I received a letter from the manager 
of one of the largest societies in my own 
neighbourhood, and he tells me he does 
not fear competition at all, but, on the 
contrary, he thinks this will help to ex- 
tend the class of business he finds pro- 
fitable. It will deal mainly with that class 
which does not come to him, and that 
the mere discussion of the matter will 
be an advertisement for ordinary building 
societies. Of course, I am speaking gener- 
ally, and my observations may not apply 
to particular cases. It is a most common 
thing for a man when he enters a build- 
ing society to take two-or three shares 
and to seek to become the owner of two 
or three houses. He does not build for 
himself, but in order to become the 
landlord of small house property. I be- 
lieve that is so in the great majority of 
cases. I am very doubtful whether we 
ought to wish well to that system, be- 
cause undoubtedly the small owner of 
house property is the hardest landlord 
by the necessity of the case. He cannot 
afford to do what a richer man can afford 
to do, and accordingly his houses are 
generally found in the worst condition 
and his terms are generally the most 
exorbitant. But I find in looking 
through the returns that a very large 
proportion of what building societies are 
doing is in the nature of investments on 
a larger scale. For instance, they have 
got £2,000,000 invested on mortgages of 
over £5,000 each, and half of their mort- 
gages are over £500. I do not believe 
that a quarter of their mortgages are for 
sums such as we are proposing to deal 
with—namely, £240. For all these 
reasons I think the House can rest 
assured that we are not likely to inter- 
fere with the legitimate operations of 
building societies, and that the com- 
petition is one which such societies have 
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no reason to fear. We really shall be on 
a different track. Then I am told that 
after all—and this perhaps is the crux of 
the question—the Bill will not be any 
advantage to the working man. Let us 
see what is meant by that. Is it an ad- 
vantage to a working man to be the owner 
of his own house? I think it is an advan- 
tage to the community that he should 
be the owner of his own house. [ think 
that undoubtedly it goes to give him a 
greater sense of responsibility, to give 
him a greater interest in local govern- 
ment, that it tends to make him inde- 
pendent and thrifty, that altogether it 
is calculated to make him a _ better 
citizen. In the best sense of the word it 
tends to make him conservative. Whether 
that means he will support the Party 


now in power I am not so sure, | 


but I do believe that the possession of 
property has in the best sense of the 
word a Conservative tendency. But is it 
for the good of the working man? I 
think it is distinctly. I think every one 
who knows anything about working men 
will find that the man who has got his 
own cottage lives more happily and more 
comfortably than he does when he is a 
weekly tenant, and has literally to drag 
repairs out of his landlord, and does not 
know whether he will not be turned out 
at any moment into the streets again. 
Again, it is said it is desirable that the 
working men should be mobile. I think 
this idea of the mobility of labour applies 
only to a fraction of the working classes. 
In the majority of trades and in the 
majority of towns the working classes are 
not mobile. I could take the honourable 
Member for Battersea, for instance, to 
Birmingham and show him scores of 
courts in which the inhabitants have 
lived 10, 15, 20, or even 30 years, and if 
that is the case in Birmingham I feel 
quite sure it is the case in many other 
places. It may not be true as regards 
builders’ labourers or the workmen of 
contractors who have to go about doing 
jobs in different parts of the country. I 
do not suppose the man engaged in that 
kind of work will ever want to own his 
house, and we are not forcing him 
to become the owner when he does not 
desire it. On the other hand, where a 
man has a fixed occupation, believes he 
is going to stay in a place a consider- 
able part of his life, and desires to be- 
come the owner of his house, I do not 
see why we should not assist him to get 
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it. Then it is said he will be debarred 
from having the full advantage of this 
Bill by the restrictions we impose. That 
is purely a matter for Committee. But 
let us see what these restrictions are. 
They are extremely light and are not 
likely to be resented by the intending 
purchaser. What are they? In the first 
place, he has to pay the instalments re- 
gularly. I do not suppose he will object 
to that. He has to insure the house. I 
do not suppose he will object to that, 
for it is in his own interest quite as 
much as in the interest of the local 
authority. Then he has to reside in 
the house. Yes, Sir, and the only ex- 
cuse I can see for the use of public 
money in this matter is that we are 
raising up a race of occupying owners, 
and we believe that to be a matter of 
such great national importance as to 
justify natienal assistance. If you take 
out that provision, I do not see how you 
will be helping the working man. But 
we have fenced this condition round with 
safeguards. Thus, for instance, if a man 
has to live for a limited period away— 
even as much as for four months in the 
year—for any purpose, he may do so 
without forfeiting the lease or incurring 
the penalties attached to it. What other 
restrictions are there? It is said a 
working man could not take lodgers. I 
do not know where honourable Members 
get that from. There is not a word 
about it in the Bill and nothing to pre- 
vent it. Then, again, it is said he can- 
not keep a shop. On the contrary, I 
think it is most desirable to assist small 
shopkeepers as well as working men ; 
therefore we have not confined the opera- 
tion of the Bill to any class in the com- 
munity. But, inasmuch as the corpora- 
tions and local authorities will be large 
creditors, we have thought they might 
very properly have a veto which they 
might exercise where it was necessary 
to prevent some objectionable occupa- 
tion. We do not think that any objec- 
tion would be taken if the dwelling was 
used as an ordinary shop in addition to 
its being a residential house. Therefore, 
s0 far as the restrictions are concerned, 
I do not think they will stand in the 
way of the use that will be made of this 
Bill. The House will ask what will be 
the practical, definite advantage to 
working men in connection with the 
Operation of this Measure. The other 
day I came across some very interesting 
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facts in a pamphlet which was written 
by Mr. Stanley Boulter, who will be 
known to many Members of this House 
as having taken a great deal of interest 
in this matter, and who took a great 
deal of trouble to find out what was the 
state of things in London and the neigh- 
bourhood. He inquired from some of 
the largest surveyors in London—Mr. 
Bousfield and Mr. Vigers—for a list of 
figures as to the average value or price 
of a workman’s house ; and he has found 
from these two great authorities, what I 
think is confirmed by the information 
I have received from Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Birmingham, and some other large 
towns—that, speaking roughly, ten 
years’ purchase of the gross rent is the 
selling value of the house. He gives an 
illustration in confirmation of this, and 
I was going to take that illustration as 
an example of the operation of the Bill. 
He says that four freehold houses in 
Canning Town were advertised for sale. 
Each house was let at 86. 6d. per week 
and each was sold for £206 5s., or about 
9} years’ purchase of the gross rent. 
That was rather a favourable purchase, 
because Mr. Bousfield says that the 
average all over London would be equal 
to 124 or 10 years’ purchase. Mr. 
Boulter, feeling it was a matter of some 
importance to know the state of repair 
of the houses, sent a surveyor to ascer- 
tain, and he found they were in very 
good ordinary repair. He also ascer- 
tained that one man in one of the 








houses had lived there for 18 years. He 
had entered the house at the time it 
was built and had remained there until 
the day it was sold. If that man had, 
under the operation of this Bill, bought 
his house he would have become the sole 
and entire owner three years before it 
was sold. That is to say, in 15 years 
he would have become the sole and en- 
tire owner. Taking the average at 
something between 10 and 12 years’ pur- 
chase, the working man would become 
the owner of his house, paying no more 
than the present rent, in something be- 
tween 16 and 20 years, according to the 
exact value of the house. It is clear 
that a Bill which will enable that to be 
done confers an immense advantage 
upon the working classes. 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, E.): Does the 
price include ground rent? 
3 F 
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Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: Yes. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: Are the re- 
pairs included in that estimate? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: No; and this is a very 
striking point. The repairs to a work- 
man’s house, which are carried out at 
the cost of the landlord, are very trifling 
indeed, and in point of money value I 
believe they will be more trifling to the 
working man inhabiting the house, who 
will be able to do a great deal of the re- 
pairs himself. At any rate, let every 
man make his own calculation of the 
sum he would be willing to spend on re- 
pairs, and that must be taken as a sum 
extra. 


Mr. BARTLEY: Could the man 
whose case the right honourable Gentle- 
man has cited have bought the house at 
the beginning of the term? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THR 
COLONIES: Certainly not; this Bill 
was not in operation. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Would the landlord 
let him buy it? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For TH 
COLONIES: I cannot say. 
That is the real 


Mr. BARTLEY: 


point. 


Tnn SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: I really do not agree with 
that. I suppose what my honourable 
Friend means is that the real point is 
that a working man mav not be able to 
buy the house he wants to. Of course, 
as long as everything is permissive, that 
is the case. If the working man wants 
one house and will not be satisfied with 
any but that one, and if the landlord of 
that house refuses to sell it, undoubtedly 
the transaction cannot take place. But 
if you go into a working-class district 
you will find there is invariably a certain 
percentage of houses which are in the 
market. There is never a time when 
the ordinary house which is occupied in 
the district is not to be obtained by the 
hundred, and, therefore, I do not believe 
that any working man seeking for a 


{ COMMONS} 





house will experience any difficulty in 
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finding one which the landlord will be 
willing to sell. I ought to apologise to 
the House for having entered so much 
into detail, but that was really neces- 
sary from the nature of the discussion. 
I am almost inclined to hope that the 
honourable Gentleman who has moved 
the Amendment will be content to allow 
it to be negatived, or, at all events, will 
not think it necessary to take a formal 
division on the matter, because I cannot 
see anything in what has been alleged 
that goes to the principle of the Measure. 
The principle of the Measure is in the 
interest, not only of the working-class 
population, but of the community as a 
whole. We are going to try to do for 
the occupiers of houses what we have 
already done in Ireland and elsewhere 
for the occupiers of holdings. I think it 
is a desirable matter, and I cannot, I 
think, conclude in better terms than in 
the words of Lord Rosebery, who, speak- 
ing upon a similar Measure in the House 
of Lords, said he was of opinion that 
whatever difficulties might arise in carry- 
ing out this proposal ought to be reso- 
lutely faced, because the experiment 
ought to be allowed to he tried in the 
interest of our working population. 
Agreeing with that expression of opinion, 
I ask the House to give this Bill a 
Second Reading. 


*Mr. BURNS (Battersea): The right 
honourable Gentleman, as he was per- 
fectly justified in doing, has referred to 
a certain statement I made on the last 
occasion when this Bill was before the 
House. He said that the argument that 
this Measure would interfere with the 
mobility of labour had been considerably 
exaggerated, and that his experience in 
a large manufacturing town was that by 
far the larger proportion of the working 
classes were not more mobile than other 
classes. I repeat this evening what I 
said before, that the Bill will interfere 
with the mobility of labour, and, accept- 
ing the challenge of the right honourable 
Gentleman, I will give a few figures. It 
will, I think, be admitted that the 
Hearts of Oak Society’s membership is 
fairly typical of the class of persons 
most likely to avail themselves of this 
Bill. I have obtained some statistics 
from the secretary to the Hearts of Oak 
Society, which show that out of its 
220,000 members, no fewer than 156,000 
had removed during the past year. So 
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much, then, for the suggestion that 
the arguments as to the mobility of 
labour have been much exaggerated. 
I repeat the figure that of the 220,000 
artisans and clerks to whom this Bill 
will apply, no less than 156,000 moved in 
one year, or an average of 500 removals 
per day. Now I come from the Hearts 
of Oak to the officials of a large Railway 
Union, who have, generally speaking, 
regular work; and making due allow- 
ance for promotion, they are fairly 
steady. I find that 25 per cent. of the 
officials of the Railway Union move every 
year, whilst in London from 30 to 40 
per cent. of the men move every year, 
and the employment of the officials, as 
a rule, is more permanent. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: You are mis- 
taken. 


*Mr. BURNS: No, I am not mis- 
taken. No less than 25 per cent. of 
these railway officials move every year, 
whilst from 30 to 40 per cent. of that 
particular union also move every 12 
months. I find also that, in five years, 
half the officers of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, elected for the 
greater permanency of their position, 
change their addresses during that 
period. So much, then, for the state- 
ment that the mobility of labour is not a 
factor in house accommodation. Now I 
come to another point. I believe, however 
we may deplore it, that the tendency of 
labour to move about we cannot, on the 
whole, resist. It is economic, it is in- 
dustrial, and it is social, and no petti- 
fogging Bill for creating small house 
owners will resist or check it. Even if 
it is to be checked, I am not sure that 
it would be wise to do it. What do we 
find? We find, by the nationalisation 
of trade that manufacturers are not con- 
fined to small areas like they used to be, 
but all industries on a large scale increas- 
ingly appeal to a national market, or to 
an international market, and the growth 
of trusts, syndicates, and large combina- 
tions of manufacturers all tend to a 
larger number of men being employed 
by a smaller number of employers, and 
thes2 are scattered over larger areas. 
What happens is this: If you take a 
railway company like the London and 
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North Western Railway, with 76,000 men 
employed, permanency is a positive dis- 
advantage to a signalman, an engine 


driver, or a clerk who justifies 
promotion, because they can only 
get that promotion by being able 
to move about. If he wants _pro- 


motion, in many cases the fact that 
he is part proprietor or has solely ac- 
quired a house operates as a disadvan- 
tage against him. Let us take for in- 
stance people such as bank clerks and 
commercial travellers, whose business 
demands movement. These are the 
only people in the big towns who can 
ever hope to come under the provisions 
of this Bill, because very few artisans or 
clerks can ever hope to get £50 or £60 to 
deposit, and very few of them will be able 
to raise £300 in 30 years if anchored to 
one spot, which sum is necessary to ac- 
quire a house. I am opposed to this 
Bill simply because in large towns it 
does not apply, for a house in London 
which would cost £300 is hardly worth 
having, and, what is more, even if it 
could be got for £300, the average 
labourer, artisan, or poorly-paid clerk 
or warehouseman is positively unable to 
get that £300 with which to purchase 
it. But whatever may be said in favour 
of this Bill, it cannot be said that it 
attempts to solve the housing problem. 
It does not touch overcrowding, and it 
does not deal with those courts in Bir- 
mingham of which we have heard so 
much, and of the ownership we have had 
no evidence. If the right honourable 
Gentleman considers the bad sanitary 
condition of some of the courts in Bir- 
mingham, he will find this fact stated 
in the last Report of the Medital Officer : 
that in Birmingham the death rate in 
its poor districts is stationary or rising, 
whilst in the 15 other large towns the 
death rate is going down. He will find that 
death, disease, and overcrowding exist most 
in the small courts and alleys where the 
houses are owned by the small property 
owners whose tenants cannot afford to 
use this Bill. What is there in this 
Bill to prevent small houseowners using 
this Bill as a means of getting at a 
cheap rate those very same houses in the 
courts of Birmingham and London? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tus 
COLONIES: Under the Bill the appli- 
cant must reside in the house, and as a 





man can only reside in one house at the 
3 F 2 
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same time, he can only become the pos- 
sessor of one house under this Bill. 


*Mr. BURNS: The right honourable 
Gentleman is evidently under the im- 
pression that when this Bill is passed 
there will not be a great deal of in- 
genuity displayed in evading its clauses. 
He will find that there will be a number 
of moneylenders prepared to lend money 
to a nominal tenant to deposit and buy 
the house right out. There is no reason 
why the residential condition of the Bill 
should not be used by houseowners who 
could live in a municipal house and draw 
rents from other houses. I think that of all 
the Acts of Parliament that a coach and 
four could be driven through, this is one, 
and you can rely upon the moneylender 
driving the coach and six through this 
particular Act. I come now to one or 
two things in connection with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. I desire to say that 
there is no mandate for this Bill from 
the class which it is supposed to benefit. 
The defeat of its author at Stockton, and 
the overwhelming defeat of Mr. Stanley 
Boulter at the last County Council elec- 
tion in the East End of London, is proof 
positive that Londoners do not think a 
great deal of the Measure. On account 
of the cost of a house, as I said before, 
Londoners are not likely to benefit by 
it, and I am not so sure that it 
may not lead to employers inducing 
their workmen to make these deposits 
for reasons foreign to the Bill. The Act 
may possibly be used for the creation of 
nominal tenants in a way that is un- 
desirable for the benefit of labour. What 
is more, the Bill is defective in this 
sense, thuc it is permissive in its opera- 
tion. I believe that if there is one 
defect in the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act it consists in the fact that 
the local authorities have not got the 
power to compulsorily acquire land for 
building, for that would do more in one 
year than this Bill is likely to do in 20 
years ; and it is also a matter for regret 
that the local authorities have not got 
the power to clear away houses that 
legally are not  insanitary, but 
which ought either to be remodelled or 
pulled down to make room for better 
dwellings. This Bill does at the expense 
of the rates that which we have many 
agencies capable of doing almost as well. 
I do not believe that it is a wise thing 


{COMMONS} 
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poor, to encourage amongst them the 
practice of borrowing, which is regret- 
table, and I believe that long before the 
municipality should take the role of 
moneylenders—and under this Bill it 
will be bum-bailiff as well—there are 
many other phases of the housing prob- 
lem which municipalities ought to 
grapple with, such as the acquisition of 
land and the simplification of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act to 
compel local authorities to build more 
rapidly than they do, and to reduce the 
period for which the land and building 
shall be paid for in the shape of rent; 
and generally to vigorousiy interpret the 
enforcement of the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act. What is more, I pro- 
test against the owner’s inquisitorial 
conditions with regard to a man’s resi- 
dence. I do not believe that any work- 
man can say that he is likely to be in 
a house for 30 years. It may be to his 
own advantage that he should move 
when he has been there about two years, 
and I believe that ownership of houses 
of this type will tend to tie men to cer- 
tain spots when from the point of view 
of the health of his family and his pro- 
motion in business it would be advan- 
tageous for him to move. This Measure 
increases officialism in a direction where 
it is not necessary, and I can assure the 
House that all the big municipal autho- 
rities would be better engaged, especially 
in Birmingham, in rectifying the shock- 
ing condition of things disclosed by its 
medical officer, and in putting into force 
the existing Acts of Parliament rather 
than diverting their attention into such 
questions as the valuation and the title 
of houses for a class of people who, if 
they use this Bill, are well enough off to 
dispense with the law altogether, and to 
use private agencies rather than creating 
a lot of people into small house owners, 
who are generally the worst of landlords, 
and who will use this Bill in a direction 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
does not contemplate. It is true, as the 
right honourable Gentleman has said 
to-night, that he never claimed that this 
Bill would stop overcrowding, nor that 
it would interfere with the housing 
problem. Then why introduce a 
Bill that leaves this difficulty un- 
touched? It does, however, seem to me 
that there is a strong probability of this 
Bill aggravating the housing problem, 
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able practical experience in this direc- 
tion. I represent a constituency in 
which there are small householders, very 
large owners as individuals, and very 
large owners as companies ; in fact, there 
is a population in the parish that I live 
in of nearly 40,000 persons housed by 
two individual landlords and by the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company. I venture 
to say that if you were to put it to any 
of the people who live in that district 
whether they would prefer to be the 
tenants of the Artisans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany and the two large landlords, 
either as to rent or sanitation, or be 
the tenants of small houseowners, who 
get their houses either through the 
building societies or under this Bill, they 
would select the large landlords in pre- 
ference to the small house owner who 
owns two or three houses. I am posi- 
tively convinced of this fact, that except 
to make a few tenants into bad house 
holders, this Bill cannot hope to do much 
good. Now, I shall be probably told 
that it is the duty of everybody to do 
all they can to enable men to own their 
own houses. Well, on the ground of fol- 
lowing occupation, the ownership of 
houses is not good. On the contrary, in 
London and many of the big towns, it 
is a positive disadvantage. In the 
country the housing problem cannot be 
solved by giving agricultural labourers 
or craftsmen an opportunity of buying 
a house which they cannot possibly avail 
themselves of, because landlords, as a 
rule, are disinclined to sell their pro- 
perty. This difficulty cannot be over- 
come unless compulsory ‘power is given, 
and this Bill is ridiculously permissive. 
If you want to help the rural population, 
the owners must be forced to sell their 
land, and if land is accessible to the 
people or to the builders, then the hous- 
ing problem will be considerably ame- 
liorated. Now, this Bill makes no pro- 
vision for compulsory sale, and without 
it there is no possible chance of the 
housing question being satisfactorily 
settled. I believe that what is wanted 
is an increase in the number of houses, 
and not of owners. I believe that the 
only way that this can be accomplished 
is either through the instrumentality of 
large companies or through the munici- 
palities. I believe that this Bill will 
tend to divert the energies of munici- 


palities from carrying out the provision 
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Act, and in certain cases an excuse for 
masterly inactivity. I believe its effect 
will be to add to the multiplicity of 
inspection and needless inquisition, 
which in some directions is growing 
in our local life. I believe that it 
would be better that local authorities, 
large companies and large awners of 
large numbers of houses should have an 
Imperial grant-in-aid to encourage them 
to build houses, and to rent them at a 
certain rent, rather than we should give 
to individual workmen an opportunity 
of getting that which, I believe, in other 
respects, they are able to get elsewhere. 
I can only say that, for the vast number 
of people who live in the overcrowded 
districts in London and elsewhere, that 
this Bill not only affords no relief, but it 
is mocking their present condition. 
What is the good of asking a dock 
labourer, whose average earning are 16s. 
or 18s. a week, to provide £3007 What 
is the good of this Bill to a railway por- 
ter in the Midlands, who is getting 10s. 
or 18s. a week? What is the use of this 
Measure to a railway booking clerk, who 
has to move from point to point in order 
to get higher wages. This Act can only 
be used by clerks and men whose wages 
are from £3 to £5 or £8 a week. Men 
earning less than that will not be able to 
use this Bill to any appreciable extent. 
I did think that this Government, which 
claims to have done so much in the way 
of social progress, would have recognised 
this fact, that those who are entitled to 
the first claim upon the Treasury and the 
rates of the community are that residuum 
of the population who are the worst off 
and are the most badly housed. “To 
him that hath shall be given” seems to 
be the principle of this Bill, and those 
living in the squalid slums and alleys are 
still compelled to continue to live under 
their present bad conditions. There is 
another point that I wish to bring before 
the right honourable Gentleman. The 
tendency of town populations is to live 
in blocks and large dwellings. Under 
this Bil! half a dozen people could not 
co-operate together for the joint owner- 
ship of a house to hold two, three, or 
four families, which is, perhaps, the most 
popular form of house accommodation in 
our large towns. Now, why should this 
be denied to them? Why should they 
be excluded from doing this simply be- 
cause the Government have thought fit 





of the Housing of the Working Classes 
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few of their excited supporters in order 
to carry out their election pledges, which 
I really do not believe that half the 
people who heard them thought would 
ever be put into operation in this 
absurd fashion simply on the ground 
that it was impossible to do so unless 
the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act was considerably extended and 
almost revolutionised, which is the 
only direction in which the housing pro- 
blem could be solved. I find the right 
honourable Gentleman claiming support 
and asking for the assistance of this 
House to get this Bill through in the 
interests of the working man. I can 
only say, as representing a working class 
constituency, that I have never received 
any request for this Bill. I do not be- 
lieve that twelve months after this Bill 
has been in existence 500 people in Lon- 
don will avail themselves of its advan- 
tages. I believe that it is possible— 
although I am prepared to trust local 
government—that builders and house 
“farmers” may be anxious to unload 
their undesirable property off on to 
nominal tenants at the cost of the rates, 
a thing, of course, that the local autho- 
rity must be responsible for. But it is 
not the house “farmer,” or the small 
builder, or the man earning from £3 to 
£6 a week whom we ought to help. The 
people this House ought to help are the 
1] to 12 per cent. of the total population 
of England and Wales living in over- 
crowded tenements simply because the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act is 
unworkable to the extent to which it 
should be carried out, and is not en- 
forced to its full extent. What chance 
has a peasant in Mayo or Galway, with 
8s. or 9s. a week, to get any relief with 
regard to his housing difficulty from a 
Bill of this kind when he is asked to 
deposit £50. With regard to Scotland, 
we have also there a very difficult pro- 
blem, for the housing problem in Scot- 
land is infinitely more complicated be- 
cause the large block dwellings and tene- 
ments there are owned by the munici- 
pality in many cases, and by private indi- 
viduals ; and the fact is, that, plausible 
as this statement of the right honour- 
able Gentleman may seem, I do not be- 
lieve that this Bill will be enforced to 
any serious extent in Scotland. This 
Bill, wherever it is enforced, will help 
the wrong type of people, and it will 
leave the poor town dweller absolutely 


Mr. Burns. 
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out of its provisions. It is true that 
this Measure may have been introduced 
for eléctioneering purposes, but because 
politicians have promised bad things, 
that is no reason why the House should 
support every rash _ politician who 
wants to hold his seat. The Govern- 
ment should force the municipalities of 
this country to build more largely than 
they have hitherto done, and not bring 
in a Bill to give houses to people who 
can get them by their own private 
means. It is because I object to the 
rates being used in the interests of pri- 
vate individuals who can help them- 
selves, and because I object to munici- 
palities playing the role of moneylender 
with the rates, that I shall vote against, 
and I hope I shall have the honour of 
telling against, this ridiculous Bill. 


On the return of Mr. Spnaxker, after 
the usual interval— 


*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banfishire) : 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to put a question 
to the right honourable Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies with 
regard to the application of this Bill to 
Scotland——— 


Attention having keen called to the 
fact that there were not 40 Members 
present, the House was counted, when 
40 Members being present— 


*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (continuing) : 

I do not see the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in his place, but the learned 
Attorney-General is present, and per- 
haps he will be able to give me the 
information I wish to obtain. It is this. 
Under clause 2, I observe that the 
powers to be exercised under this Bill 
are only given to boroughs which have 
not less than 7,000 inhabitants. I 
should be glad to know the principle on 
which this limit has been based. As 
regards England, all county boroughs 
will be able to exercise these powers, 
but as regards Scotland boroughs with 
less than 7,000 inhabitants are ex- 
cluded. 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): May I point 
out to the honourable Baronet that 
he is mistaken. If he will look at 
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clause 11, sub-section (b), he will find 
that all burghs in Scotland are included. 


*Si W. WEDDERBURN: I do not 
think that I am mistaken. There is a 
strong feeling in Scotland that the limit 
of population fixed is unnecessary. 
Burghs in Scotland, even with a popula- 
tion of less than 7,000, are skilled in the 
management of their own affairs, and 
therefore these authorities would bz 
mest likely vo know where the Bill 
should be enforced. I draw attention 
to the matter in order that some ex- 
planation may be given. I have been 
asked to bring it forward by Various 
burghs in my own constituency. I do 
not say that, on that account, they ap- 
preve or disapprove the Bill, but they 
do not wish to be excluded from powers 
given to other authorities, as they con- 
sider that it would be a reflection upon 
them to be excluded from the option of 
As regards the general 
principles of the Bill, I do not claim 
any great experience of the subject, but 
from such experience us I have had I 
find that the working men in Scotland 
with whom I have come in contact are 
not very anxious to obtain the owner- 
ship of their own houses. On the con- 
trary, they much prefer the freedom 
of moving about in pursuit of employ- 
ment, and in this respect they are per- 
haps more active than working men in 
England. Moreover, there is, I think, a 
feeling that the man who purchases his 
house has a greater tie to the locality, 
and is put further under the power of 
his employer if he were not. satisfied 
with his conditions of work. One hon- 
curable Gentleman, on the other side, 
said that the object of the Bill was to 
give pleasure to those working men who 
wished to have the satisfaction of owner- 
ship. Well, that is a very harmless and 
beneficent desire, and everyone will 
sympathise with it. I submit, however, 
that there is no crying need for the Bill. 
What there is a crying need for is, not 
for ownership of houses, but for more 
houses, for better houses, and for more 
sanitary houses, for the working people. 
I am sure that there would be a very 
strong feeling in support of any such 
scheme by which landowners were en- 
couraged to build houses for the working 
classes. In many districts in my own 
constituency there are not houses enough 
for the men to work the land. There 
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is, therefore, a very great need in that 
direction. We do not want public money 
for this purpose. We want compulsory 
power to get sites to build upon. That 
is the real difficulty. If sites were 
once obtained even the working 
men themselves would be able to build 
houses, or get contractors to build 
for them. As regards the general scope 
of the Bill, I do not see that anyone 
can find fault with it except in so far 
as it trifles with the great question of 
the housing of the working classes. If 
this Measure is intended to gratify a 
few artisans who aspire to be the owners 
of their own houses, it is an amiable and 
laudable endeavour in that direction, 
but as a serious attempt to deal with the 
great difficulty of overcrowding, I think, 
as has been said by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Battersea, is nothing more nor 
less than a mockery. 


*Mr. LEIGHTON (Shropshire, Os- 
westry): I wish to entirely dis- 
sociate myself from those who support 
this Measure. I am aware that in 
1893, 1896, and in 1898 the House 
agreed to the principle of the Bill, the 
Government is not therefore to be alto- 
gether condemned for having given way 
to the great pressure there has been 
placed upon it by its own supporters. It 
may be asked why I did not enter my 
protest before. I answer that when 
amateurs bring in Private Bills it is not 
incumbent upon serious Members of the 











House of Commons to protest. It is said 
that the Bill is approved by a caucus of 
Conservative associations. I did not 
attend the meetings at which it was 
brought forward, nor do I know that 
I even ought to have been there, be- 
cause I observe that bad legislation fre- 
quently results from political agitation. 
The object of the Bill is to make thrifty 
and good citizens by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to provide healthy houses for the 
people, to encourage thrift, to lend public 
money to people who have saved £60 to 
buy or build houses—and it is con- 
tended that all these benefits can 
be provided without cost to anybody. 
It seems almost ungrateful to look at 
the lips of such a gift horse, let alone 
to open its mouth and look at its teeth. 
But, Sir, I believe the Bill will postpone 
sanitary legislation, prolong the exist- 
ence of dwellings unfit for human habi- 
tation, leave untouched overcrowding, 
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weaken the sense of independence 
amongst the industrial classes, dis- 
courage thrift, check private and asso- 
ciated enterprise, and impose needless, 
and therefore unjust, burdens on the 
poor. The method proposed is to lend 
public money on mortgage, the loans to 
be repaid by instalments in 30 years, 
the local authority being the mortgagees 
with the rights, but without the duties, 
of landlord. The first assumption is that 
it would be so popular and prudent to 
sink the savings of the people in these 
investments that the scheme should be 
encouraged by Act of Parliament. Let 
me read to the House the words of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary on the subject— 


“A deferred annuity ’— 


which is the same thing as deferred 
ownership— 


“is a form of saving universally unpopular 
with the working classes. If the benefit to be 
received after 30 years depends upon yearly 
payments, a very large proportion of the 
persons who pay will, by temporary mis- 
fortune, or some inability, be thrown out of 
the benefits. Failure may deprive a man of 
the contributions already made.” 


The second assumption is that a free- 
hold secures good sanitation. Why, Sir, 
experience proves the contrary. The 
person with whom it is most difficult 
for the local authorities to deal 
in matters of sanitation is not 
the occupier who is the tenant, but the 
occupier who is his own landlord. I do 
not, of course, refer to the rich free- 
holder. Any man who has money in 
his pocket will obtain a healthy house. 
I: is poverty which creates insanitation. 
Of all the dependent and discontented 
citizens of this country the mortgaged 
freeholders are the most dependent and 
discontented. I do not care whether the 
mortgaged freeholder lives in a castle or 
in a cottage. Compare the independence 
of a man who has £60 in the bank with 
the dependence of a man who, under 
the terms of this Bill, has mortgaged 
his property for £240 and has to repay 
that sum. There is no man more inde- 
pendent than the man with a halance at 
his bankers. He can go on strike, or 
mect illness or misfortune, or move from 
place to place in search of work without 
lodging in workhouses. The mobility of 
labour has been very well put by the 
honourable Member for Battersea. But 


Mr. Leighton. 





the fact is ignored by this Bill. 
Half the population in the poorer dis- 
tricts move every year. The capital of 
the artisan in England is his brains and 
his capacity to work, and in order to 
get the most out of that capital he 
must be able to move anywhere. The 
artisan of England is a cosmopolitan, 
not adscriptus glebe, and he ought to 
be able to carry his labour to the water- 
works in Wales, to the shipbuilding 
yards in Belfast or Glasgow, to the 
Yang-tsze Valley, or to the Barrage of 
the Nile. To try to induce him to stick 
to his street, or parish, or town is to 
place a difficulty in his way. This Mea- 
sure is more suited to a stationary than 
toa progressive state of society. The work- 
shop of the British workman is the world. 
It has always been a tradition of Eng- 
lish policy not to interfere with the free 
development of trade and the acquisi- 
tion of property. That is surely a 
geod Conservative and Unionist doc- 


trine. This Bill, however, constitutes ° 


an interference with trade and with the 
independence of the working classes. 1 
am not sure that you ought to do for 
yourselves what you can get other people 
to do for you; certainly you should not 
do for other people what. they can do for 
themselves. There are building societies 
which are doing the work proposed to 
be done by this Bill and have 50 
millions invested in building operations. 
The Birkbeck Society, for instance, has 
been most successful. In Oldham, I am 
told, 25 per cent. of the people have 
bought their own houses. In Bolton the 
percentage is the same, whilst in Brad- 
ford nine out of ten have bought their 
own houses through the instrumentality 
of building societies. The reason of the 
failure of some building societies is 
twofold. It is due to the depreciation 
of property. That has been the potent 
cause. The next cause is that these 
societies have been unable always to 
select suitable tenants. The local au- 
thority would suffer from the same 
disadvantages in greater degree. Let 
us learn from experience. Take the 
case of the Shaftesbury Estate. The 
houses were to become the freehold of 
the occupiers by annual payments 
merged in rent upon easy terms, similar 
to those proposed by my right honour- 
able Friend. What is the state of affairs 
to-day? Most of the tenants now regret 


having embarked in this speculation, 
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and the society has lost money and 
failed to realise the initial value. But 
the idea of preventing overcrowding by 
building single tenement dwellings is 
wrong. The way to deal with the housing 
of populous districts is to build houses 
one on top of another, in storeys and flats 
—not single houses—therefore this Bill 
will discourage the settlement of the great 
question of the housing of the people 
again. Few people live in the same 
house for 30 years—they either leave 
the neighbourhood altogether, or go into 
a better or a worse house—and it is a 
delusion to suppose that you can sell or 
transfer these houses at a profit. Upon 
whom is the loss of depreciation to fall? 
Let the House consider the position of 
the local authority as a mortgagee. The 
non-resident landlord is as nothing com- 
pared with the resident mortgagee—a 
monster that cannot be kicked or con- 
science-pricked. Realise the scene in 
a street in Birmingham! The occupiers 
fall into arrears, the rents are denounced 
as excessive, the deserving tenants are 
turned out in the middle of winter 
by the conscript fathers—families of 
six children, an invalid wife, and an 
aged mother—cruel and wholesale evic- 
tions after the Irish precedents! Why, 
Sir, there would be riots, the windows 
of the great Guildhall at Birmingham 
would be smashed and the mayor and 
corporation pelted and hissed. The Bill 
imposes a difficult task upon the local 
authorities, and they will probably 
not fulfil their statutory obliga- 
tions. And what will be the re- 
sult? The accumulation of arrears, of 
insanitary conditions, and of  over- 
crowding, and you will make worse 
citizens instead of better, and create a 
public scandal. An Englishman’s home 
is his castle, but how can it be a 
pleasant castle when he has to be visited 
by the rent collector, the rate collector, 
and the nuisance inspector every week, 
month, and quarter? And if the statutory 
conditions are not fulfilled, what will 
hapnen? The Englishman’s castle will be 
sold over his head! But we are told 
that this Bill will give the people a 
“stake” in the country, and-thus be a 
“barrier against Socialism.” The Bill 
will do nothing of the kind. The Bill 
will only induce people to take £60 out 
of the savings bank or friendly society 
and invest it in a house. It will be a 
blow to those self-managed societieg 
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which already hold £300,000,000 of the 
investments of the people. The methods 
of the Bill are not new. They have often 
been tried before. Has my right hon- 
ourable Friend the Colonial Secretary 
ever read the prospectus of the National 
Land Company? It is a little more 
highly flavoured than his own speeches 
in favour of the Bill, but the same in 
sense. Workmen were to be placed on 
small holdings as tenants in the first in- 
stance, and to become freeholders after 
the payment of 21 yearly instalments. 
Independence and plenty were to be 
the reward of those who joined the 
company, and the happy result was to 
be effected without costing anybody any- 
thing. Among other things the prospec-” 
tus set forth that— 


“Man should not be the slave of man. He 
was never destined to crawl at the feet or 
cringe to the will of his equal. He was never 
destined to be— 


‘By dire misfortune led, 
Subservient to the wealthy fool for bread.’ 


But the land has fallen a prey to ruthless 
monopoly, and man, in the rampancy of irre- 
sponsible power, has driven his brother from 
fields where the reward of his toil would 
be peace, abundance, and independence.” 


Well, in one decade everyone connected 


rwith that society was ruined. A Govern- 


ment inspector was sent down to inquire 
into the winding-up of the society, 
and he asked, “ Are any of the original 
allottees on the land?” “ Not exactly on 
the land,” was the answer, “ but one is 
on the union and one is in the union.” 
The Nationa] Liberal Land Company 
was afterwards started on the same plan, 
and I commend its prospectus to some 
of my honourable Friends, because it 
shows what a different way people have 
of looking at the same question— 


“Nothing is better calculated to extend the — 
voting power of the Liberal Party in both 
boroughs and counties than the encouragement 
of small freehold tenures, both urban and 
agricultural.” 


The operation of the Bill will be ex- 
tremely limited. I do not know whether 
any honourable Member has ever cal- 
culated the figures, but in a town with 
a population of 10,000 and a rateable 
value of £35,000, half a house will be 
built in a year under this Bill. In a 
town with a population of 30,000 and a 
rateable value of £150,000, two houses 
can be built in one year-—— 
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Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I am sorry to interrupt 
my honourable Friend. He is evidently 
enjoying himself, but he is entirely mis- 
taken as to the operation of the Bill. 
There is absolutely no limit to the 
number of houses which may be built by 
such a constituency as he has referred to, 
unless the expenses exceed the penny 
rate. In my opinion there will’ be no 
expense at all, and there will be prac- 
tically no limit. 


*Mr. LEIGHTON: My right honour- 
able Friend is under the unhappy delu- 
sion that this Bill is to cost nobody 
anything. I pass by the possibility of 
jobbery and manipulation in the in- 
terests of the speculator and capitalist. 
I do say that the duty of the local 
authorities is the destruction of in- 
sanitary houses, and not the construc- 
tion or re-construction of good houses, 
Their duty is to enforce upon owners 
the obligations of ownership. Wherever 
the artisan goes he ought to be able to 
find a sanitary lodging, and this is a 
legitimate demand which coincides with 
public policy. No owner has a right to 
use his property so that it is injurious 
to others. The loca] authorities should 
have power to attach the rent of insani- 
tary property. If I had the right to 
appoint inspectors and to attach the rent 
I would undertake to see that there 
would not be a single insanitary cottage 
in England in 10 years’ time. Take 
away the motive for keeping cottages 
in an unhealthy state, and they will 
soon rise, almost automatically, to the 
rent earning standard. It may be said 
that this Bill will do little harm; I 
do not think it will do much harm. It 
is permissive, and it may be innocuous, 
but the principle underlying it is a dan- 
- gerous one, and I for my part cannot 
support it. It has been said by many 
supporters of the Bill that it will be 
a dead letter. Well, Sir, I do not intend 
to be a party to making the Statute Book 
a repository for dead letters. I shall 
follow the example of an Irish friend of 
mine, who, in a pregnant bull, after ex- 
pressing his opinion on a Bill, declared 
his intention of recording his vote by 
walking out of the House. 


Mr. BILLSON (Halifax): I do not 
think that the right honourable 
Gentleman the Colonial Secretary has 
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dealt quite fairly with the building 
societies. There can be no doubt about 
the feeling of the building societies 
with reference to this Bill, for in 
a recent Conference held in the West- 
minster Palace Hotel it was resolved 
unanimously that the effect of the pro- 
posed competition must be to deprive 
the building societies, to a great extent, 
of a legitimate, safe, and satisfactory 
portion of their business, and that they 
consider the present Bill unneces- 
sary and dangerous. In the Debate the 
right honourable Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary seemed incredulous that the 
building societies could lend money 80 
cheaply. I do not know why the right 
honourable Gentleman should feel any 
difficulty in believing that building 
societies can lend money at 4 per cent. 
I know that some of them can lend it 
at 34 per cent., and that confirms the 
objection which I have taken to the Bill 
in the interest of borrowers. The right 
honourable Gentleman refers with ex- 
ultation to the number of working 
men who will purchase houses under this 
Bill; and he seems to fancy that unless 
this Hill is passed, no working man can 
buy a house. But we all know that if 
a working man has saved £30 or £40 
there are many places where he can get 
a good building society or a private 
mortgagee to advance the rest of the 
money for the purchase of the house 
without any difficulty whatever. I have 
no doubt that such property would al- 
ways rank high, and that there would 
be no difficulty for money to be found 
for such a good class of borrowers. 
There is a requirement in the Bill that 
in all cases the title to the property 
must be registered. Well, I am strongly 
in favour of registration, but if we are 
to have a compulsion put on a certain 
class of owners that their particular 
property must be registered, I do not 
like beginning with purchasers of this 
class. To make a requirement that 
property must be registered, is a very 
considerable interference with the deal- 
ings in property. Then, who is going 
to give an interpretation of such a title 
as the mortgagee will take? We know 
that the title which a town council 
will have to take will be such that no 
purchaser of a single house can possibly 
register, if you are to get it clear of all 
the restrictions which adhere to the 





property for 40 years. And it would 
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require a payment of from £5 to £10 
in every case in order to have the pro- 
perty properly put on the register. 
There are many of us who have no ob- 
jection whatever to using the credit of 
localities for the purpose of assisting 
the classes who most need assistance, 
but we have always considered that, as 
a rule, when this credit is used, it-should 
be for the equal benefit of all the com- 
munity, and not for the benefit of a par- 
ticular class. I wonder the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman did not pay any at- 
tention to the remarks of the honour- 
able Member for Durham, who talked 
about the assistance which might be 
obtained from life assurance. Many 
assurance companies have a moderate 
scale by which life policies are issued 
contemporaneous with the annual pay- 
ments of the mortgagor. If this Bill is 
to be carried out to prevent loss to the 
mortgagee, then life assurance should 
also be applied to safeguard ,the inter- 
ests of the mortgagor and his family. 
These and many other things should be 
introduced into. the Measure in Com- 
mittee. I sincerely hope that should 
this Bill be read a second time, it will 
be dealt with by Committee of the 
whole House and not by a Grand Com- 
mittee. The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Colonial Secretary , and the 
right honourable Gentleman the At- 
torney-General rather scoffed at the re- 
mark that the Small Holdings Act was a 
dead letter. Well, I have looked into 
the matter, and I find that from 1894 
to 1897 only 120 acres have been ac- 
quired under the Small Holdings Act, 
scattered over only six different parishes 
and that 45 tenants were all that were 
placed on these holdings. That was 
the result of the Act of 1894. It has 
been mentioned by my honourable and 
learned Friend that this Bill was rather 
an electioneering Bill than one from 
which great good was to be expected. 
A similar charge was made against tue 
Small Holdings Act, and it is rather 
curious that it should have proved true 
of the Small Holdings Act, for we see 
how useless it has been. I was present 
at a bye-election the other day, and I 
noticed that the walls were placarded 
with bills holding out to the inhabi- 
tants that since the Government have 
already given the opportunity to small 
farmers to acquire their farms, they 
were going at the earliest opportunity 
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to give the British workman in towns 
facilities for acquiring their dwelling- 
houses. I venture to think that when 
these workmen see that the Small Hold- 
ings Act of 1894 is a dead letter, and 
that it has only been taken advantage 
of in three years by 45 tenants in six 
different parishes, they will arrive at 
the conclusion that as little progress 
will be made under this Bill in acquir- 
ing their houses. 


Coronet HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
am very sorry that on the Second 
Reading of this Bill the discussion has 
been so discursive. The principal oppo- 
sition seems to me to have come from 
those who speak on behalf of the build- 
ing societies. There is no doubt that 
many artisans who live in their own 
houses are the best customers of the build- 
ing societies, but if working men have 
in so many cases purchased their houses 
through building societies, managed by 
their fellow workmen, that only shows 
that they are trustworthy _bor- 
rowers. I admit that this Bill when 
it becomes law will take away some 
business from the building societies, and 
that those who have reduced their 
mortgages to a certain limit will pro- 


bably pay off the society and 
obtain an advance from the local 
authority. If I had to choose be- 


tween the interests of the building 
societies and the working man I would 
rather vote in favour of the working 
man, because I do not see why, if he 
can get his money at 34 per cent., he 
should pay 5 per cent. for it for the 
benefit of those who have invested in 
building societies. There is no reason 
why working men who want to have 
their own houses should not have the 
benefit of cheap money, through the 
security the municipalities would offer, 
and I am quite sure the municipalities, 
having the power to lend the money 
only in their own districts, would be 
very careful to lend it only on good se- 
curity. It is true that in many dis- 
tricts the Act will be a dead letter, but 
in many other districts it will not be. 
In my own constituency there are hun- 
dreds of men who already own their own 
houses through the medium of building 
societies, but if this Bill passes, there 
will be a still greater number who will 
be able to acquire their houses on easier 
terms. I therefore approve of the 
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Second Reading of the Bill, and I think 
the discussion has been too much en- 
larged. 


Mr. BAINBRIDGE (Lincoln, Gains- 
borough): I exceedingly regret that 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary should, in speak- 
ing of the building societies, have used 
the term ‘“‘ money-lending societies,” be- 
cause these are organisations which 
have done more than any other bodies 
in the country to promote thrift among 
the working classes. Honourable Mem- 
bers should consider the comparative 
benefits proposed to be conferred by 
this Bill, and the advantages enjoyed by 
members of building societies. The 
right honourable Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary has, I am sorry to 
say, given a wrong impression as to the 
building societies. He read an extract 
from the report of some _ building 
society, which generally approves of 
this Bill. But at the very same time 
to which that extract referred, an indig- 
nation meeting of the Building Societies 
Association was held at which a resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously expressing 
the strongest dissent from the Bill. That 
resolution represented £26,000,000 out 
of the £40,000,000 invested by build- 
ing societies, and that resolution indi- 
cates the strong feeling entertained by 
the societies in regard to the Bill. I 
have been‘trying for the last 20 years 
to induce my workmen to buy their 
own houses, and if I were asked to ad- 
vise them as to whether they should 
accept this Bill or to go on with their 
building society, I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that my advice would 
be altogether in favour of the building 
society. This Bill bristles with diffi- 
culties. First of all, a man must have 
already a large amount of money in his 
own hands; then, he must reside in his 
own house; then, he would be in the 
position that if he dies, and his widow 
could not keep on the house, the local 
authority would take it over; and, 
finally, the burdens of the local authority 
are misunderstood in a large part of the 
Bill. There are 620,000 members of 
building societies in the country, repre- 
senting a capital of £40,000,000 ster- 
ling. They have lent money at 5 per 
cent., and are now constantly lending 
it at 4 per cent., and I quite fail to see 
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the scheme of the Bill as compared with 
the advantages of the building societies. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary, unless I mistook his 
words, said that a man could not be the 
possessor, under his scheme, of more 
than one house. That is a great mis- 
take. According to the Bill a tenant 
may acquire his house in 14 years, but 
he may extinguish his indebtedness in 
three years. What is to hinder a man 
after acquiring a house in the three 
years, going again to the local authority 
and demanding another advance to buy 
his own house. Therefore, instead of 
this Bill being an advantage to the 
working man, it will be an advantage 
to the ordinary house speculator. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary said that the Government were 
content to do matters in a little way. 
I conclude by stating that these words 
graphically and accurately describe the 
character of this Bill. 


*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): There 
are four or five points I would like 
to submit to the right honourable 
Gentleman before he takes a vote on 
this Bill. I understand the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman to have stated that 
this Bill was a Bill mainly to encourage 
thrifty men to become the owners of 
their own houses. One of the conditions 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
imposes on the man is that he should 
have £60—he must have been thrifty 
enough to have saved that £60—and that 
he should then go to the local authority 
and borrow public money at a lower 
rate of interest than in the natural 
order he would be able to obtain it. In 
the first place, I would submit to the 
right honourable Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill, whether it is a right appli- 
cation of public money to advance it 
for the pocket interest of a class who 
already, presumably on the footing of 
the Bill, have shown themselves self- 
denying and self-reliant enough to 
have saved these £60. That 
is, the Bill enables these men to get, on 
the credit of the State and at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, money at a less 
rate than they would otherwise obtain 
it in the ordinary course. It is not de- 
nied by the draftsman of the Bill or by 
the right honourable Gentleman that a 
man who has £60 in his pocket could go 





how anyone can find any advantage in 
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and readily obtain the money on not un- 
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reasonable terms, as has been shown 
more than once to-night. There is a 
difference between getting it from the 
State and obtaining it at the ordinary 
commercial rates of interest of at 
least 2 per cent. That is one 
point. But I also wish to point 
out to the right honourable Gentleman 
that while he protects, as he supposes, 
the public pocket by saying that the 
public authority shall not advance more 
than four-fifths of the value of the house, 
which is, it seems to me, a very small 
margin, there is another class which, in 
my opinion, will stand a much better 
chance of securing the whole profit than 
the man the right honourable Gentle- 
man wishes to get the advantage. Let 
me take a concrete case. A jerry-builder 
takes a plot of ground and builds upon 
it a block of houses in order to sell them. 
When this Bill passes the jerry-builder 
will say, “Oh, this is a Bill which 
enables public money to be advanced for 
us. It increases our market. Our .cus- 
tomers are the very men the Govern- 
ment intends to help, and to help them 
too, at a much less cost than they can 
borrow elsewhere. We shall build ac- 
cordingly ; we shall put up our prices ; 
we shall help the man with the one- 
fifth of the price ofthe house, and charge 
him so much more because he gets his 
money cheap.” Now the Bill does not 
prevent that, and these men _ will 
soon find it out. A man with no 
cash in his pocket may go to a jerry- 
builder—I am speaking from an experi- 
ence of 40 years, and of what has actually 
been done—and say, “If you give me a 
deed showing that I purchase this house 
for £300—£60 supposed my own—you 
will write on the deed a receipt, and 
I give you a promissory note besides,” 
leaving £240 to be paid later. 
Then he takes the deed to the logal 
local authority and says, “This is the 
deed under which I have purchased my 
house.” The deed, of course, on the face 
of it professes that the house is worth 
£300. He adds, “I have paid a fifth of 
the amount of purchase money and I 
want to borrow from you the other 
£240.” Now, this is in, say, a small 
town of 10,000 inhabitants, where the 
town council are very well known to 
every other man in the community. 
Friends of the applicant are, no doubt, 
in the town council, and the applicant 
finds that he can easily get his money, 
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and that he does get the money. The 
constructional value of the house is not 
too closely scrutinised; a surveyor is 
sent to report, and he goes smoothly 
over the matter. He asks the applicant, 
“Are you going to live in this house?” 
and the applicant says “ Yes.” Then the 
surveyor says that the house is worth 
so much a year, and reports that the 
house is good security for £240. Now, 
that is one of the dangers which, when- 
ever we have to put this Bill in force, we 
have to encounter. I understand the 
right honourable Gentleman to have 
said that a small freehold house will sell 
for 10 years’ purchase. I should like 
to ask him 10 years’ purchase of what? 
Because little houses letting at inclusive 
rents have their rates paid by the land- 
lords and, sometimes, the water rate 
also. Let us take a house of two rooms 
and, perhaps, a washhouse, let at a rent 
of 4s. a week or £10 ayear. We assume 
that if the owner sells it, it would be 
stated as worth £10 a year. But no- 
body would pretend for a moment that 
that is a good investment at 10 years’ 
purchase of £10. A man who _ pur- 
chases it would save £10 a year as 
rent, but he would have to pay the rates 
and taxes, do the repairs and pay the 
water rate also; and he would find 
that he was left £5 a year net or a 5 per 
cent. investment of £100. Let us take 
the case of a workman who has such @ 
house, or even a better one, if you like. 
The problem before him is, “ Shall I buy 
the house on the terms of the Govern- 
ment, or shall I continue to rent it? He 
has got a fifth of the money necessary 
to buy it in the bank—£20, if it is a 
two-roomed cottage, or £40 if the house 
is four-roomed. These are considerable 
sums for a man to have saved. “ Shall 
I rent or buy?” he asks himself, and he 
answers, “If I continue to rent, I know 
exactly what I have got to pay; the £10 
covers rates, taxes, rent, water. I have 
£20 in the bank, and I know that if bad . 
times come I can move off looking for 
work elsewhere, and have enough, at 
any rate, to guard against two years’ 
rent. But if I pay the £20 to the local 
authority and become entitled to get an 
advance of £80 to buy a house worth 
£100, that is not equal to £10 a year. 
I have got to pay £5 a year for my ad- 
vance, and only get £1 a year for my 
£20, and that £20 is locked up for life 
—at least for 30 years. Then I have 
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got to consider what is going to happen 
to me. I hope to better myself and in- 
crease my savings, but I cannot be sure. 
The biggest manufacturers may go 
down ; even the shipbuilding trade may 
not continue to prosper.” And so, after 
casting all these arguments in his mind, 
it is more than probable he would keep 
on renting. I do not say that is an 
argument against the Bill, but it is an 
argument against the man who is going 
to avail himself of the Bill, and it is an 
argument that the Bill will be a dead 
letter. The strongest argument I have 
heard in favour of the Bill is that it 
will do no harm, and that it will fail, 
as other things fail, if it has got no 
virtue in it. There is another point. 
I believe that there are nearly three- 
quarters of a million of these very 
thrifty men who are members of build- 
ing societies. These societies form a 
very favourite investment for working 
men’s savings, because they can put a 
small sum in at a time and get a very 
good return on it. The investment 
members of building societies are very 
much more numerous than the .pur- 
chasing members who buy houses. 
Therefore, while you are favouring the 
few who want to buy houses, you are 
doing harm to every one of the other 
three-quarters of a million who are doing 
a legitimate trade, and getting 5 per 
cent. on their savings, which is more 
than they can get at the Post Office 
Savings Banks or private savings banks. 
Again, I ask, why should any particular 
class be enabled by statutory power to 
obtain money at less than the market 
rate for a particular kind of commodity? 
The commodity which these men are 
offered is a commodity which fairly com- 
mands 5 per cent., and does pay 5 
per cent. Why are these favoured work- 
ing men to be found money at 3 per 
cent. in order to take 2 per cent. out 
of the taxpayers, or out of the pockets of 
. lawful traders and the other members of 
the building societies? Mr. Speaker, I 
do not wish to discourage any good citi- 
zens trying an experiment which is for 
the benefit of the community, but I do 
not feel I have sufficient confidence in 
this Bill to be able to give my vote in 
favour of it. 


*Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
I think we must all heartily agree with 
the principle of the Bill, so far 


Mr. Kimber. 
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as it was enunciated by the 
Colonial Secretary. The right honour- 
able Gentleman described it as a Bill 
which sought to give deserving persons 
an opportunity of becoming possessors 
of their own homes. If anyone reads 
the title of the Bill, “The Small Houses 
Acquisition of Ownership Bill,” one’s 
hopes are naturally excited with the anti- 
cipation that the Bill will carry out the 
promise of the words of the title. But I 
must say when I come to look into the 
Bill and consider the amount of good it 
is likely to do, my feeling is one of pro- 
found disappointment. That one who 
has so often expressed good and highly 
laudable sentiments with reference to 
the poorer classes of the community, one 
who is so capable of drafting a Bill as 
the Colonial Secretary, for the 
benefit of the whole people of the coun- 
try, should have missed this opportunity 
of doing something for the housing of 
the poor people of the country, is, I 
confess, to me profoundly disappoint- 
ing. The right honourable Gentleman 
has said that this is not a housing Bill. 
But in the title it is a housing 
Bill, and if it were not, it should 
have kept to the old title, and 
been called a Workmen’s Dwellings Bill. 
As far as the text is concerned the 3ill 
not only applies to towns, but also to 
rural districts, and even to small urban 
districts with a population of 10,000. 
The main purport of the Bill is to pro- 
vide the opportunity for people in all 
these districts to become possessed of 
the houses in which they live. It is very 
necessary for the well-being of the 
people as well as for the general progress 
of the agricultural industry that such un 
cpportunity should be given to rural ‘o- 
calities. Not long since J went into an in- 
quiry on this question. I made inquiries in 
nearly 100 villages throughout England, 
and I found that in a fourth of then 
there was insufficient accommodation 
for the people who wished to live in them 
Surely that is a reason why we should 
make an effort to meet this crying want. 
Again, in all the villages to which the 
inquiry extended I found that where 
accommodation was not insufficient 2 
fourth of the houses were bad and were 
not suitable places for men and women 
to dwell, or places in which families 
could be brought up in decency and 
with a fair chance of morality. That 
represents a very crying evil, and I am 
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profoundly disappointed that the right 
honourable Gentleman, who is so 
capable of doing good in this direction, 
did not seize the opportunity of bring- 
ing in a Bill to meet such a serious 
want. That want is one that must be 
met by a Bill drawn on other lines. It 
is not to be met satisfactorily by 
the mere building of houses or the 
giving of money under favourable con- 
ditions for the purchase of houses. The 
great and crying evil at the bottom of 
this question, is the question of land, 
and if this Bill had only given local 
authorities power to acquire land, if 
necessary by compulsion, a process 
which used to be in favour with the 
right honourable Gentleman, then the 
Bill might be made what it is not in its 
present form, a great benefit to the 
poorer classes of the community. I am 
surprised that the right honourable Gen- 
tleman did not go upon those lines, be- 
cause when the Small Holdings Bill was 
under consideration in the Select Com- 
mittee—and I think the right honourable 
Gentleman will probably recollect it— 
it was insisted that what was wanted in 
the rural districts was not so much the 
power of buying small holdings as being 
able to rent them under favourable 
conditions with security of tenure, and 
at a fair rent. That opportunity was 
lost then, and the result is that the 
Small Holdings Act has become a 
failure. We have had statistics which 
show us that in the course of several 
years it has only been put in force in 
six parishes, and that only 45 tenants 


have been placed on some _ 120 
acres of land in the course of 
six or seven years. That shows that 


the Bill has become practically a dead 
letter. In striking contrast to it has 
been the operation of the Parish 
Councils Act. In that Act compulsory 
leasing was introduced, and more than 
14,000 acres have been acquired under 
it, and 32,000 tenants placed upon the 
land. The land is not required to be pur- 
chased by the tenants in this latter case, 
but is let out on a term of years under 
favourable conditions, and with security 
of tenure. In the same way, I believe, 
if we approached this question of the 
housing of the people, by enabling 
local authorities to acquire land for 
building purposes, we should do 
much more to meet the crying evil of 
the bad housing of the working classes 
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not only in towns, but also in rural dis- 
tricts, and we should have a scheme 
which would add greatly to the general 
well-being of the community. I am 
surprised that a Measure so weak as 
this, dealing as it does with a very great 
evil, should have been introduced by a 
Government with such a large majo- 
rity. I am sorry that the opportunity 
has been lost for legislating on a wider 
and better basis. But at the same time, 
I do not intend to vote against the 
Second Reading, because, as the right 
honourable Gentleman knows, I have 
never voted against similar Bills in the 
past. I regret that the right honourable 
Gentleman has not risen to the occasion, 
and that he has not produced a Bill 
worthy of his former reputation. 


*Mr. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): There have been several state- 
ments made in the Debate that this Bill 
will not benefit the small occupier. If 
the House will forgive me, I will give 
three reasons why I think I may claim 
to speak authoritatively that it will. In 
the first place, I represent a con- 
stituency of some 60,000 persons, living 
in 7,000 or 8,000 houses, three-fourths of 
whom would benefit by the passage of 
this Measure. Secondly, I sat for three 
years on the London County Council, 
during the whole of which time I was a 
Member of the East End Section of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee. It was my duty, week by week, 
to visit crowded centres, and I saw for 
myself the conditions under which the 
people lived. The third reason will, ! 
hope, commend itself to the honourable 
Members on the other side of the House. 
As recently as Wednesday last I at- 
tended a meeting at Shoreditch called 
by the Workmen’s Housing Council, and 
largely attended by members of the 
Social Democratic Federation. The 
latter were hostile to me and my 
principles, but when I explained this 
Measure and showed the advantages 
that would be derived from it, the 
meeting cheered me when I said that I 
was going to vote for it. Take another 
statement. It is not true that so large 
a proportion as 50 per cent. of the 
population remove every year. I have 
formed an estimate as to my own 
constituency, and I find the aver- 
age about 25 per cent., not, how- 
ever, of removals out of the constituency, 
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but from one house to another in the 
neighbourhood, and the net removals 
from the neighbourhood itself would not 
amount to more than 124 per cent. 
Of the 7,000 or 8,000 houses in my coa- 
stituency, the great bulk, probably 5,000, 
if not 6,000, would come under the 
operation of this Measure. With re- 
ference to the instalment to be found by 
the purchaser, I think it too much. I 
think 10 per cent. or 124 per cent. of 
the total purchase-money should suffice, 
assuming, of course, that the borrower 
is a man of good character. What has 
been the policy of the Housing 
of Working Classes Committee of 
the London County Council? Again 
and again I went on _ deputations 
to the large railway companies asking 
them to give greater facilities for 
cheaper trains, so that the peopie 
might be able to go to the suburbs and 
get houses at 5s. or 6s. a week. What 
was the effect? One company, the 
Great Eastern, with commendable fore- 
sight, reduced the fares to such a low 
limit that a man can travel to and from 
Enfield for 2d. a day. The company is 
also running trains to Walthamstow 
every half hour during the night, and 
everyone, whatever his occupation, Le 
he a compositor or an attendant at 
the early markets, is able to live 
at a distance out of town which must 
have an enormously healthy effect upon 
his family and himself. I visited the 
houses I have spoken about at Edmon- 
ton, Enfield, and Walthamstow. The 
average number of living rooms is 
four or five, and there is a_ bath- 
room in nearly every house. In- 
deed, the houses will not now let un- 
less they contain a bath-room. They cost 
from £200 to £250 to build, precisely 
the house which would come under the 
operation of this Bill. The honourable 
Member for Battersea, who is usually 
so well-informed, told us that no 
labourer could purchase a new house 
under this Bill. He said that a person 
must be living in the house when it was 
purchased, but clause 2 says that if a 
person “ intends to reside” in the house 
that is sufficient. And under clause 6, 
six months is given in which to go into 
the house which it is proposed to pur- 
chase. It has been said, also, that the 
payment of the mortgage by instalments 
would be an incubus. I am surprised 
at that statement. The small occupier 


Mr. Lowles. 





must pay rent now, and if he can pur- 
chase his house by instalments which 
are practically the same amount as his 
present rent, it is surely better than 
that he should go on paying rent fer 
ever, without getting one step further 
forward. To my mind this Bill will have 
an important bearing on the Old Age 
Pension question. Surely if a man in 
early life begins to buy his house, when 
he is past work he can live in one or 
two rooms and let the others, and in 
that way secure a pension for himself. 
Another objection is that this Bill will 
discourage self-dependence, but I ven- 
ture to say it will have a very great 
effect in inculcating that principle. I 
commend the Government, and I thank 
them on behalf of my constituents for 
this Bill, which gives them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire their dwellings, and 
when it comes into operation many of 
them will take advantage of it. 


Mr. LANGLEY (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe): Although I intend not to oppose 
the Second Reading of this Bill, I 
do not rise to speak on it with anything 
like pleasure or satisfaction. I cannot 
help thinking it is the weakest bantling 
ever mtroduced by any Government into 
the House of Commons. I cannot 
imagine the right honourable Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill introducing 
such a Measure 15 or 20 years ago, but 
it is, I presume, a Measure as strong, 
as liberal, and as democratic as the 
right honourable Gentleman’s political 
environments will allow. It is a very 
strange thing indeed that the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman should have intro- 
duced this Bill without dealing with the 
land question. I shall vote for the 
Second Reading with the hope that the 
Bill will be materially altered and im- 
proved before it becomes law, and when, 
in the course of a few months, the 
Liberal Party are called upon by the 
nation to occupy the Government benches, 
I trust they will give practical effect, 
and carry to its logical issue, the prin- 
ciple upon which the Bill is based. With 
that view, and in the hope that some 
few people may take advantage of it, 
I will vote for the Second Reading. A 
great deal has been said to-nght about 
the advantages and the disadvantages of 
building societies. Members on both sides 
of the House know very well that there 
are building societies and building socie- 
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ties. Many building societies have been 
in existence for many years, and have 
done a great deal of good, in enabling 
persons of moderate means to acquire 
property; but we also know, perhaps, 
more especially Members for northern 
constituencies, that building societies 
have been brought into existence for 
the benefit of officials and lawyers. This 
Bill will, in all probability, benefit a few 
working men, but I do not believe that 
many working men will take advantage 
of it. However, I do not think it my 
duty to prevent even 100 men availing 
themselves of it if they feel inclined, 
and, accordingly, I will vote for the 
Second Reading. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I take an altogether dif- 
ferent view from that taken by the hon- 
ourable Member who has just spoken. 
I cannot support this Bill, because I feel 
that it will not benefit the class for 
which it is intended, and because it will 
do a great deal of harm to the building 
societies. Let us view this Bill as it 
is. The idea is no doubt right, and I 
should support with all my heart the 
giving of an opportunity to the working 
classes to become possessors of their own 
premises. I believe in encouraging 
thrift in all ways, but this Bill does 
nothing of the sort. The right and 
proper way to benefit the working 
classes is to encourage them to build 
their own homes, and for that they must 
rely on the building ‘societies. But this 
Bill will unsettle the whole of the build- 
ing societies in England, by offering, or 
rather pretending to offer, to the work- 
ing classes a scale of charges better than 
they now get from the. building societies. 
In the first place, this Bill will not give 
any facilities to a man to build his own 


house. It only gives him power to pur- 
chase. What we want is to encourage 
a man to build his house, and_ to 


take an interest in it from the very com- 
mencement, not to encourage him to 
buy a jerry-built house, and then ask 
the Jocal authorities to Jend money on 
it. It is all very well for honourable 
and right honourable Gentlemen on this 
side of the House to say that this Bill 
is going to be of advantage to the work- 
ing classes. I contend it is not. It will 
unsettle the building societies of Eng- 
land, and I should have thought that 
in view of the majority we have on this 
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side, the Government would bring for- 
ward a Bill to strengthen building socie- 
ties, and not to destroy them as this Bill 
will. Why should not a house cost- 
ing, say, £500 be built? The money 
might be supplied by a building society. 
Then let the occupier borrow from the 
local authority £240 on the house, and 
pay that sum over. It seems to me this 
Bill is trought in to authorise munici- 
palities to become money-lending socie- 
ties. I should have thought it would 
have been much better for the Jower 
classes to have municipa] pawn-shops 
than a Bill of this description. I can- 
not see how the Bill, from beginning to 
end, is going to benefit the working 
classes. Suppose a man buys his own 
house, what is the result? That man 
having paid down his sum of money 
wants to take another situation in 
another locality, and he cannot go, 
although he might get £2 instead of 
30s., because of the house. If he goes, 
he has to sell the house and find another 
investment for his money. There is 
another side to the question which may 
not have struck the Government. This 
Bill is said to be brought forward to 
encourage thrift. Suppose a man who 
has invested £70 or £100 in a house has 
to sell it, what does he do with his 
money? He hardly knows what to do 
with it, and he proceeds, perhaps, to 
break it up and spend it. It seems to 
me this Bill will do a vast amount uf 
harm to building societies, and I cannot 
see any good that will be derived from 
it. If a provision had been inserted 
under which municipalities’ might lend 
building societies money, it would be a 
very great advantage, but as drafted it 
is a most unsatisfactory Bill, and un- 
worthy, in my opinion, of the talent we 
have on the Treasury Bench. Although 
I assume that a division will not be 
taken, I certainly should not think of 
voting in favour of the Second Reading. 

Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): I have lis- 
tened to all the speakers to-night, and 
while I fully appreciate the efforts of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Secretary of State to the Colonies for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
working nyen of this country, I desire to 
draw his attention to two facts in con- 
nection with this Measure. I should 
like to ask him, as the guardian of this 
Bill, can he guarantee the working man 
who buys his house under the Bill, em- 
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ployment? The right honourable Gen- 
tleman smiles, but perhaps 1 have a 
great many more years’ experience of 
the working man than he has. I have 
been connected with working men for 
over half a century, and I know their 
feelings om matters of this kind. I 
quite appreciate and endorse the prin- 
ciple, and I wish that every man had 
his own house. Now, let me-cite a case. 
I wil] take my own town, where a large 
steel works, employing 1,500 men, was 
established some years ago, and the em- 
ployers built houses for their workmen 
on their owa land. Supposing the work- 
men had deposited £50 each for the pur- 
chase of their houses, what would 
be the result?) The works were shut up 
within three years, the houses are now 
standing idle, and no one will buy them 
as they are of no use to anyone. Where 
would be the money of the workmen in 
that case? Take another case, which I 
would bring to the notice of the right 
honourable Gentleman, whose sym- 
pathies, I am sure, are in favour of 
ameliorating the conditions of the work- 
ing classes, if only for the purpose cf 
obtaining votes. Suppose for a moment, 
that there is a Jarge shipbuilding yard 
or steel works set up. Suppose this Bill 
is passed, and that the men are induced 
to buy houses in the vicinity. Grant 
that every man has £50, which in my 
experience very few working men have, 
and that it is deposited. After all that 
is arranged, supposing the employers 
want to reduce wages by 10 per cent., 
what will be the position of the men? 
They will be reduced to household serfs, 
without any help whatever. I am not 
against workingmen owning houses. I 
have always found, in my experience, 
that the best means of ameliorating the 
conditions of the working man is to give 
him good wages and let him do what he 
likes with it, either pay rent or buy a 
house through a building society. This 
Bill is a gilded bait, and as a member 
of a Party acquainted with the working 
men of this country, and as one closely 
identified with them for many years, I 
beg to tell the right honourable Gentle- 
man that the Measure will be found to 
be false and inoperative. 


Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Mr. Speaker, there has been one 
question several times asked during the 
Debate which has not been answered— 


Mr. Allan. 
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namely, who had demanded this Bill? 
The honourable Member for Central 
Sheffield at once rushed into the breach, 
and in his characteristic style said he 
would tell the House who had demanded 
the Bill. I thought we were really 
going to get some information from the 
honourable Member, but all he was able 
to inform the House was that the 
National Union of Conservative Assoc- 
iations had voted in favour of this Bill. 
I have some little acquaintance with the 
Liberal Federation, but I should not 
have thought of quoting the Liberal 
Federation as an authority in a Debate 
of this description for their own Party 
if they were in power. It would be er 
parte, to say the least, and yet the hon- 
ourable Member had no better answer to 
give to the House than the statement 
that a political organisation had sup- 
ported a Party political Measure. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, the Union of Conservative 
Associations is a very peculiar body, 
and does some very peculiar things. It 
is impregnated with those Protectionist 
measures which have given the honour- 
able Member his notoriety, and Lord 
Salisbury, good, sound statesman, so far 
as fiscal policy, that he generally 
takes the readiest moment to repudiate 
what it does, and no one knows that 
better than the honourable member for 
Central Sheffield. Another honourable 
Member came to the assistance of those 
who want this question answered, and 
he was far worse in his reply than the 
honourable Member for Central Shef- 
field. I refer to the honourable Member 
for the Haggerston Division of Shore- 
ditch, who gave us three reasons why 
he was an authority on this question. 
One would have been sufficient, espe- 
cially if it had been the last one. What 
was it? He said that at the Shoreditch 
Town Hall a meeting was called at which 
this question was discussed, and he said 
the members of the Social Democratic 
Federation, after hearing the statement 
of the wiil, supported it. it would be 
interesting to know whether it was the 
honourable Gentleman who made the 
statement, because, no doubt, like a 
good politician, he endeavoured to divert 
attention from the Bill itself to what he 
thought ought to be in the Bill. But 
what does the traditional Tory Party 
think of legislation which receives the 
assent of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion? I have to adnit, Mr. Speaker, 
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that the right honourable Gentleman 
who is in charge of this Bill is one of my 
shattered idols. I have read, sometimes 
with considerable pity, articles in some 
Tory papers where they have been de- 
scribing the lengths to which they have 
been led by the right honourable Gentle- 
man, and they are right if the honour- 
able Member for Haggerston is correct 
in saying that the Government’s legis- 
lation has received the assent of the 
greatest exponents of Socialism that we 
have in this country—namely, the Social 
Democratic Federation. I hope those 
who have told us about the traditions 
of their Party will have a look at the 
bearings and take a cast of the lead to 
see where they are going. Now, my 
love for the Tory Party is so little that 
I had hoped the honourable Member for 
Haggerston was correct with regard to 
the support of the Social Democratic 
Federation, but allow me to tell him he 
is incorrect. If he will consult the two 
or three recent issues of ‘ Justice,” 
which is the organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, he will find that the 
Bill, and the principle of the Bill, are 
riddled through and through. I do not 
deny that they niay see some gleam of 
Socialist sunshine through it. But are 
we dependent upon such authorities as 
my honourable colleague, the representa- 
tive of Central Sheffield, and the hon- 
ourable Member for Haggerston? Are 
there not recognised mediums for ob- 
taining information, and is not the right 
honourable Gentleman in charge of this 
Bill a master of infinite resources in this 
respect? And would he not have given 
us, in definite and clear terms, a long 
list of representative bodies, which he 
could have enlarged upon with his elo- 
quence, who had clamoured, demanded, 
and panted for, and got into feverish 
anxiety over, this Bill? But where are 


they? I ask, again, Who are the 
authorities who have demanded this 
Bill? First of all, let us have a muni- 


cipality that has demanded it. My 


honourable colleague knows Sheffield 
too well to quote Sheffield. Then, 
where are these municipalities? The 


honourable Member for Dulwich knows 
the London County Council very well, 
but he has not quoted the greatest muni- 
cipality in the country, the greatest ex- 
ponent of municipal policy in this 
country, in support of this Bill. 
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mingham. 


Mr. MADDISON: I have no need to 
take Birmingham, because I have taken 
a greater council than Birmingham— 
the London County Council. If all the 
municipalities of this country have been 
silent on this Bill, does it not mean 
something! Municipalities have passed 
resolutions about the taxation of ground 
values and other things, but they know 
their business far too wel] to pass a 
resolution in support of a Bill of this 
sort. Passing from municipalities, 
what representative body of working- 
class opinion has supported this Bill? 
I know at once, when I mention my first 
authority, that it will be received with 
some considerable degree of scepticism 
as to its value, but some of us on this 
side of the House, and I hope on both 
sides, believe in that representative 
authority, the Trades Union Congress, 
which is absolutely silent upon this Bill. 
I follow the proceedings of that Con- 
gress pretty closely, and from my know- 
ledge they have not supported the Bill. 


AN HONOURABLE MempeR: ‘hey have 
not opposed it. 


Mr. MADDISON ;) No, they have never 
thought it worthy of discussion. When 
we come to the great Friendly Societies 
we find they also are silent upon this 
Bill. There is another great body which 
honourable Members seem_ to have 
omitted altogether in their discussion 
of this question. I refer to the Co 
operative Societies of the United King- 
dom who have an annual Congress, and 
are keenly alive in regard to all ques- 
tions dealing with land reform, the 
housing of the poor, and questions of a 
kindred nature, because their members 
are intimately 
affected by these matters. The Co- 
operative Congress is silent upon this 
Bill. The right honourable Gentleman 
the Colonial Secretary said it was 
a good thing for working men to 
own their own houses. I am _ not 
going to traverse that statement at 
all. I believe that no greater folly 
could happen than for workmen to be- 
come doctrinaires, and merely because 
in principle they might want this and 
the other they are to deprive themselves 
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friends—miners, artisans, and others— 
have their own houses, and no one wishes 
to discourage them in the slightest de- 
gree, but, Mr. Speaker, the language of 
the right honourable Gentleman, al- 
though I am aware that he knows it is 
not so, is such at times as to give 
anyone an impression that it remains for 
this Bill to be passed to enable work- 
men to have dwellings of their own. 
But is he aware that even those largely 
fighting bodies, the trades unions, are 
at this present moment dealing with 
this matter, and in a better manner 
than that proposed by the Bill, though 
on a smaller scale? But when I come 
to the Co-operative Societies, those 
bodies, without clamouring for a Bill, 
without taking the trouble to go on 
election platforms and talk about it, 
without caring about votes, quietly, 
unostentatiously, and effectually, are 
attaining the very end that the right 
honourable Gentleman says he has in 
view. The Co-operative Society in 
Derby own £100,000 worth of property, 
and in that society 90 per cent. of the 
members are bona fide working men. 
Some honourable Member may say that 
under this Bill they gain 1 per cent. 
in interest. I have listened to every 
speech in this Debate, and this has be- 
come a common ground of difference. 
I do not profess to be a business man— 
I have never owned a house of my own, 
and do not know that I am likely to, 
and therefore I do not speak with 
any authority as a business man; but 
I am able to see both sides of a bargain, 
and if 1 per cent. is the advantage 
you give a workman, let us look on the 
other side. First of all, you make it 
doubtful whether he can keep a small 
shop. The Bill, indeed, says consent 
may be given by a local authority, but 
do honourable Gentlemen know what 
that means! A working man may 
happen to have a persevering wife who 
says she must endeavour to augment 
her husband’s income, and he may be 
induced to embark on a little concern 
of this kind, but he will dread nothing 
more than to have to make application 
for the permission of the municipality, 
on whose body there may be men who 
would impute all sorts of motives to 
him. My experience is that he would 
rather give up the benefit he would be 
likely to get than undergo the ordeal 
of the application to the municipality. 


Mr. Maddison. 
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Then you have inspection. I believe 
inspectors have now become the first 
plank in the Tory platform. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade does not 
agree with me. The right honourable 
Gentleman is at the head of one of the 
Departments that has not become sus- 
ceptible to the new views. Another 


‘serious objection is that the purchaser 


must reside in his own house. The 
right honourable Gentleman said that 
was the policy of the Bill, and, so far 
as I understood him, I agree entirely 
with the object he has in view—namely, 
that it is undesirable that men should 
have two or three houses under the 
municipality. But what happens when 
he has to transfer his house, supposing 
he is subject to the vicissitudes of trade 
and has to leave his employment? Not 
only is it necessary for him to reside in 
his own house when he gets the advance 
from the local authority, but the person 
to whom he transfers the house has also 
to conform to the statutory obligation 
and Jive in the house. How will that 
work out? The very force that caused 
the first man to leave his house will be 
operating among the very class who 
would want to purchase the house from 
him, and therefore he would have the 
greatest possible difficulty in getting 
the man who would subject himself to 
that condition. I would ask the right 
honourable Gentleman, when he is 
trying to help the working man to be 
thrifty, why it is that he should pro- 
pose to tie him up with a Jot of embar- 
rassing conditions. In launching your 
municipal building societies you are 
adopting all that is bad, if there is any- 
thing bad, in ordinary building societies, 
and leaving out all that is good. Build- 
ing societies and co-operative societies, so 
far from making that condition, make 
it easy for men to dispose of the houses 
they have purchased. I oppose this 
Bill not on a detail, but on principle. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, a few weeks 
ago, in language that went home to me, 
said there was no greater evil 
than the overcrowded state of the poorer 
portions of our city, and I repudiate 
utterly and completely the policy of the 
Government, which still leaves open the 
gaping sore of the slums of our great 
towns, passes over the poor, the outcast, 
the oppressed, and simply considers the 
comfortable engineer or the morning 
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newspaper compositor earning £3 or £4 | 
per week. Is this your Tory legislation! | 
Is this what we have to expect? I have | 
gone into most working-class districts, | 
and also in my own constituency, and | 
have told the people as I am telling the | 
House to-night, that I repudiate. this | 
policy. Men earning £4 a week may | 
avail themselves of this Bill, but where 
will you find a labourer with an odd £60 
to spare? It is simply an insult to the 
very class who need your help the most. 
We were told by the First Lord of the | 
Admiralty recently that he could not see | 
his way to increase the wages of State | 
employees who get 19s. a week, and I | 
always feel extremely patriotic when I| 
think of these men. Why could he not 
increase their wages? One reason was 
that it would be of little av ail, because | 
it would go in increased rent. Here | 
you have one of the worst cases you 
could possibly have. You have the | 
labourers’ sore open and gaping, and I 
ask the right honourable Gentleman | 
how many of the Deptford Victualling 
Yard men at 19s. per week will be able 
to avail themselves of this Bill? I am 
going to vote against the Bill, and 
would do so a dozen times if I had the 
chance. You have given the landlords | 
and the parsons your doles, but when you 
come to the working man what do you 
do? You offer what the better-to-do of 
them do not want, and pass by the poor 


L 1899} of Ownership) Bill. 


who do want some relief. This is an 
attempt to convert municipalities into 
mortgage societies. We have heard that 
| municipal trading may go too far. In 
my opinion it will have gone a great 
length when this Bill is passed. You 
will then be able to take on pawnshops 
| with an easy conscience, promise to feed 
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| the people, and take care of them alto- 


gether, leaving them no liberty of action 
whatever, but letting them rest entirely 
on the beneficence of a Tory Govern- 
ment. You interfere with independent 
enterprise when there is no need to do 
it. I used to read that the State should 
never do anything that could be done 
as well by the individual. and I have 
some considerable regard for that philo- 
sophy, which is upset altogether by the 
present Government, who are rushing in 
and meddling where they were never 
asked to interfere. The Bill does not 
touch the housing question in the least ; 
it is a useless and delusive Measure, and 
a miserable attempt on the part of the 
Tory Party to redeem their lavish pro- 
| mises at the last election. 


Question put— 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 
Noes 69.—(Division List No. 81.) 


249 ; 


AYES. 


Boscawer, 
Bousfield , 
Albert 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. | 
Allhusen, Augustus H. E. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir E. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir J. (Yorkshire) 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
sailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, J. G. Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 
Salfour,Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manch’r 


| Brassey, 


| Cavendish, R. F. 


| Cayzer, Sir Chas. 
| Cecil, Evelyn (He 
| Cecil, Lord H. 


Banbury, Fredk. George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, RtHnAHSmith-(Hunts | 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin | 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownageree, Sir M. M. 
Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolitho, Thomas Bedford 
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| Chaplin, Rt. Hon. 
| Charrington, Spen 


| Cochrane, Hon. T. 
| Cohen, Benjamin 
| Collings, Rt. 

Colston, Chas. F. 


| Courtney, Rt. Ho 


| Cross, Alexander 
[Fourra Series. | 


Arthur Griffith- 
William Robert 


| Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
| Burcett-Coutts, W 

| Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, V.C.W. 
(Greenwich) 
Balfour,Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) | Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 


| Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm. 
| Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) 


Clare, Octavi ius Les 


Hon. 

| Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 
| Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
| Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley W' Forster, Henry William 


| ier, Charles Alfred 


Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, Wm. Donaldson 
Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Davies,M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 


(N. Lanes.) | Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
(Derbysh.) | Doughty, George 

Wn. Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
rtford, E.) | Doxford, Wm. Theodore 


Drage, Geoffrey 
Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
| Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Henry Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Mane’r 
cer | Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
| Finch, George H 


. A. E. | Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
nate Fisher, William Hayes 
Jesse Fitzgerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
H. A: Flannery, Sir Fortescue 


Flower, Ernest 
Folkestone, Viscount 


n. L. H. | Fry, Lewis 
Galloway, William Johnson 
(Glasgow) | Garfit, William 
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Gedge, Sydney , Loder, Gerald W. Erskine 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(C. of Lond.) | Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) | Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverpool) 
Gilliat, J. Saunders Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. | Lorne, Marquess of 
Goldsworthy, Major-General | Lowe, Francis William 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward | Low les, John 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon Loyd, Archie Kirkman 





Goschen, Geo. J. (Sussex) Lucas-Shadw ell, William 
Goulding, Edw. Alfred | Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Graham, Henry Robert Macdona, John Cumming 


Gray, Ernest (West Ham) | Maclure, Sir J. William 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) | M‘Calmont,Col.J.(Antrim, E.) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) | M‘Iver, Sir L. (Edinburgh, W.) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs | Malcolm, Ian 

Gull, Sir Cameron | Marks, Henry Hananel 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. | Martin, R. Biddulph 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. | Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W. 
Hanson, Sed Reginald Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 
Hardy, Laurence Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Hazell, Walter Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Heath, James Middlemore, J. Throgmorton 
Hedderwick, ie Ome Oe Milward, Colonel Victor 
Helder, Augustus Monckton, Edward Philip 
Henderson, Alexander Moon, Edw. R. Pacy 
Hermon-Hodge, R. Trotter | More, R. J. (Shropshire) 
Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Bristol) | Morrison, Samuel 

Holland, Hon. L. R. (Bow) Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Howard, Joseph Moss, Samuel 

Howell, William Tudor | Mount, Wm. George 

Hozier, Hon. J. H. Cecil Muntz, Philip A. 

Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) | 
Hughes, Colonel Edwin | Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 
Humphreys-Owen, A. C. Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) | 
Hutchinson,Capt.G.W.Grice- | Myers, William “Henry 
Hutton, A. E. (Morley) Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Jebb, R. Claverhouse Nicholson, William Graham 
Jeffreys, A. Fredk. Nicol, Lonald Ninian 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez E. Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8. 
Johnston, Wm. (Belfast) | Oldroyd, Mark 

Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) | Orr-Ewing, Chas. Lindsay 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George Pease, eniort P. (Darlington) 
Kemp, George | Pender, Sir James 

Kenyon, James Philipps, John Wynford 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. Wm. | Pierpoint, Robert 

King, Sir H. Seymour ' Pilkington, Richard 

Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth Pretyman, Ernest George 
Lafone, Alfred Purvis, Robert 

Langley, Batty Pym, C. Guy 

Laurie, Lieut.-General Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn Rasch, Major Fredk. Carne 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) Rentoul, James Alexander 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) Richards, Henry Charles 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. Rich: irdson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) | Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie | Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) | Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 


NOES. 


Donelan, Captain A. 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro(Leith) 
| Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Holden, Sir Angus 

Jones, David B. (Swansea) 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Leng, Sir John 

Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Laren, Chas. Benjamin 
M‘Leod, John 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E 
Allan, W.(Newc.-under-Lyme) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 


Clark,Dr. G. B.(Caithness-sh.) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Dilke, Rt. Hn. Sir Charles 


| Pickersgill, 
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Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen.F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, 'T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Ryder, John Herbert Dudley 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, *Lieut.-Col. Lhos. Myles 
Saunderson, Rt. Hn. Col. E. J. 
Scobie, Sir "Andrew Richard 
Neely, "Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, William(Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Samuel (+ tint) 

Smith, Hon. F. W. D. (Strand) 
Stamey,Edward Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
| Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
| 'T: lbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

| Thomas, David: Alfred(Merthyr) 
| Thorburn, Walter 
| Thornton, Percy M. 
| Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
EStwres Charles Ernest 

| Valentia, Viscount 

| Vincent, Col. Sir. C. E. H. 
| Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 

| Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warr, a : nig siete 

| Webster, R. G. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir EE iL of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L.) 





Williams,Joseph Powell (Birm.: 


Willox, Sir John Archiba!d 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R.( Bath 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wynuuam-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Maddison, Fred. 
Maden, John Henry 
| Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
| Montagu, Sir S. (Whitechapel) 
| Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
| Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Monvrose) 
| Morton, Edw. J. C.(Devonport) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
| O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
| O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
| Palmer, George W. (Reading) 
| Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 
| Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Pease, Sir Joseph W. (Durham) 
Edward Hare 
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Pirie, Duncan V. Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. | Wedderburn, Sir William 
Power, Patrick Joseph Steadman, William Charles Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Rickett, J. Compton Stevenson, Francis 8. | Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 


Roberts, John H. (Denbighsh.) | Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) | Wilson, John (Govan) 

Robson, William Snowdon Thomas, Alfred(Glamorgan,E) | Wilson, J.s1. (Middlesbrough) 
psa : (Stockton-on-Tees) a ee Charles Philips Woods, Samuel 

Shaw, Chas. Edw. (Stafford) re, Alexander Leap 7 
Souttar, Robinson Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) | en ee ee o roid 
Spicer, Albert Warner, Thomas C. T. Sa 5 : 





Burns. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. | there remains any point worthy of the 
| attention of the House, it may be raised 
Bill read a second time. /on the Report stage. As for precedents, 
| let me say that under the late Govern- 
Motion made, and Question pro-|ment a Bill applying to the whole 
posed— | country, and of much more importance, 
“That the Bill be committed to the Stand- according to its introducers, than this, 
ing Committee on Law, ete."—(The Secretary 224 a Bill that was hotly disputed, too 
of State for the Colonies.) |—the Employers’ Liability Bill—was 
| nevertheless referred to a Standing Com- 
*Mr. MCKENNA : I certainly think it | mittee. I confess that I thought that 
would be extremely unfortunate if this | was rather straining the precedents of 
the first Government Measure of the Ses- | the House, but in this case there are 
sion, which is not partial or local in its | none of the objections applicable which 
character, were removed from the dis-| applied to the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
cussion of the whole House by being sent | In these circumstances, I hope the House 
to a Standing Committee. A great | will consent to a course which will in- 
many of us who wish to take part in | volve a certain saving of time. 
the Committee Stage will be excluded | 
from the Grand Committee, and the re- | Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Mr. 
sult will be that it will be necessary to | Speaker, this is a Bill in which all parts 
discuss the Measure at considerable | of the country are interested, and they 
length on Report. cannot be represented by the Grand 
Committee so as to secure adequate dis- 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue | cussion. I would appeal to the right 
COLONIES: Mr. Speaker, I should be | honourable Gentleman the Leader of the 
very sorry to put honourable Gentlemen House to give some little parr eer 
to the trouble of occupying an un- to the point that has been raised. 


reasonable time on the. Report stage, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


but on the other hand, I may remind | gyRy (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
honourable Gentlemen that they will E.): The proposal of my right 


have the Report stage upon which to/ honourable Friend the Secretary for 
raise any matter which they may think |i}. (Colonies is in accordance with 


may reasonably then be raised. My the strictest precedents. Not only 
view is that it would be difficult | was the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
to find any Bill which comes so} but the Housing of the Working 
completely under the category of|Classes Bill, which was of even 
those we are accustomed to refer| greater magnitude than the present 
to Grand Committees. It is not a con-| Measure, dealing with an analogous sub- 
troversial or Party Measure; it does | ject, was dealt with by a Grand Com- 
not raise violent controversies between | mittee. It passes my wit to understand 
two sides of the House, but is supported | how any valid argument can be brought 
by the Leaders of the Opposition, or, at | against this proposal, which is a most 
all events, is not opposed. The division | reasonable one. 

showed that by far the larger portion of 
the House is in favour of the principle} Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon, 
of the Bill, and under those circum-| Eifion): As a supporter of the Bill, I 
stances, I think the practical discussion | am strongly of opinion that it will re- 
of the clauses could be best undertaken | quire amendment in Committee, and I 
in Grand Committee. Afterwards, if| also believe that the only chances of 
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earrying reasonable Amendments, of 
which the Government may not approve, 
will be by referring the matter to the 
Grand Committee. If this course is 
not adopted, any Amendment proposed 
of which the Government does not ap- 
prove will stand no chance, but as the 
Government supporters on the Grand 
Committee are more reasonable, I am 
sure the best interests of all will be 
served by the reference of the Bill to 
the Grand Committee. 


Small Houses (Acquisition 


*Sir J. PEASE: I cannot agree with 
my honourable Friend who has just sat 
down, and I think his argument is not 
sound. I prefer that the matter should be 
discussed by a Committee of this House 
rather than by the Grand Committee. 
I have never appreciated Grand Com- 
mittees, and I asked to be relieved of 
the necessity of sitting upon them, be- 
cause it seemed to me that the discussion 
only fell to very few Members on those 
Committees. I do not think this is a 
Bill which would be treated by the 
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House with a view to continue the dis- 
cussion any length of time in Committee. 
A good many substantial alterations 
ought to be made in it, and I would 
remind the House of the bad draughts- 
manship of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act as the result of a Grand Com- 
mittee. That Act would have provided 
plenty of scope for the lawyers had it 
not been met by employers and em- 
ployed in a spirit of conciliation. 


*Mr. BURNS: With such a decisive 
majority in favour of the Bill, I 
think it would be rather fractious on the 
part of the opponents of the Bill if they 
resist the Motion to send the Bill to a 
Grand Committee, which is its proper 
place. 


Question put— 


“That the Bill be committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, etc.”—/(7’he Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. ) 


The House divided :—Ayes 224; Noes 
79.—(Division List No. 82.) 


AYES. 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. | Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 

| Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 

| Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm. 
| Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
| Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 

| Charrington, Spencer 

Bagot, Capt. Joceline FitzRoy | Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 

| Coghill, Douglas Harry 

| Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 

Balfour,Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) | Colston, Chas. F. H. A. 

| Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley W) Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 


Allhusen, Augustus H. E. 
\rnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir E. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir J. (Yorkshire) 


Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, J. G. Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt. Hn.A.J.(Manch’r 


Banbury, Fredk. George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 


Barry, RtHnAHSmith-(Hunts | Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H 

| Cranborne, Viscount 

| Cripps, Charles Alfred 

| Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 

| Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
| Cruddas, Wm. Donaldson 

| Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh 

| Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bigwood, James 


| Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzgerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Garfit, William 
Gedge, Sydney 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(C. of Lond.) 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 


Goschen, Geo. J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edw. Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
| Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs.) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 


Bill, Charles | Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) | Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Blakiston-Houston, John Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- | Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Blundell, Colonel Henry Dorington, Sir J. Edward | Hardy, Laurence 


Bolitho, Thomas Bedford 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Burns, John 


Doughty, George 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- | Helder, Augustus 
Doxford, Wm. Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 


Heath, James 


Henderson, Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, R. Trotter 
Holland, Hon. L. R. (Bow) 
Hozier, Hon. J. H. Cecil 








Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbysh. ) 
Cayzer, Sir Chas. Wm. 

Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 


Mr. Bryn Roberts. 


Fenwick, Charles 

Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Manc’r 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 





Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Humphreys-Owen, A. C. 
Hutchinson,Capt.G. W. Grice- 
Jebb, R. Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, A. Fredk. 
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Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez E. 
Johnston, Wm. (Belfast) 
Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. i. George 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. Wm. 
King, Sir H. Seymour 
Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Loder, Gerald W. Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 


More, R. J. (Shropshire) 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 


Mount, Wm. George 
Muntz, Philip A. 


Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 





Myers, William Henr 


Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. S. 
Oldroyd, Mark 

Orr-Ewing, Chas. Lindsay 





Pease, Herbert P. (Darlington) 


Pender, Sir James 
Pierpoint, Robert 


Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverpool)! Pilkington, Richard 


Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir J. William 


| Pirie, Duncan V. 

| Pollock, Harry Fredk. 

| Pretyman, Ernest George 

| Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. E. 

| Purvis, Robert 

| Quilter,-*Sir Cuthbert 

| Rasch, Major Fredk. Carne 
| Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 


M‘Calmont, Col. J. (Antrim,E.) Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
M'Tver, Sir L_ (Edinburgh, W/ Ritchie,Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 


M‘Laren, C. Benjamin 
Malcoln, Ian 

Martin, R. Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W.I. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Middlemore, J. Throgmorton 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 


Abraham, William (Cork,N.E. 
Allen, W.(Newc.-under-Lyme 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert H. 
Balfour,Rt Hn J. B. (Clackm.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 

Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Billson, alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hn. James 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Clark,Dr. G. B.(Caithness-sh.) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Davies,M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Donelan, Captain A. 

Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro(Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Galloway, William Seinen 
Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbert J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


| Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
| Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
| Round, James 

| Royds, Clement Molyneux 

| Russell,Gen.F.S.(Cheltenham) 
| Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 

| Rutherford, John 

| Ryder, John Herbert Dudley 
| Sandys, Lieut.-Col. Thos. Myles 


NOES. 


Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 


Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
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Montagu, Hn. J. Scott (Hants)| Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 


Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, Willi#ijgEdward T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, William(Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 


Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) | Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 


Smith, Hon. F. D. (Strand) 


Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath)| Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset) 


Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 


Newdigate, Francis Alexander | Stewart Sir Mark J.M‘Taggart 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

| Strauss, Arthur 

| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 

| Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 

| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

| Thornton, Percy M. 

| Tollemache, Henry James 

| Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 

| Valentia, Viscount 

| Vincent, Col. Sir. C. E. H. 

| Wanklyn, James Leslie 

| Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R.E. (I. of W.) 

| Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 

| Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 

| Whiteley, H./Ashton-under-L. ) 
Williams, Joseph Powell(Birm. 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Todd,Wm. H.(Yorks.) 
Wodehouse,Rt. Hn. E. R.(Bath 
Wortley, Rt.Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
| Mr. Anstruther. 


a 


| Roberts, J. H. (Denbighsh. ) 
| Robson, William Snowdon 


Holland, Wm. H. (York, W.R.)) Samuel J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 


Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 

Jones, David B. (Swansea) 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 

Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 

| Leng, Sir John 

| Macaleese, Daniel 

| M‘Arthur Wm. (Cornwall) 

| M‘Ghee, Richard 

| M‘Leod, John 

| Maddison, Fred. 

| Maden, John Hen 

| Mend], Sigismund Ferdinand 

| Moss, Samuel 

| Norton, Capt. Cecil William 

| O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 

| Palmer, George W. (Reading) 

| Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 

| Pease, em a A. (Northumb.) 
Pease, Sir Joseph W. (Durham) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 

| Rickett, J. Compton 
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| Shaw, Chas. Edw. (Stafford) 
| Sinclair,Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
| Souttar, Robinson 

| Spicer, Albert 

| Steadman, William Charles 

| Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Edward 

| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
| Thomas, Alfred(Glamorgan, E) 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Warner, Thomas C. T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wuuittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J.H. (Middlesbrough) 
Woods, Samuel 

Yoxall, James Henry 








TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. M‘Kenna and Mr 
Lough. 
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METROPOLITAN 


Army (Annual) 


WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 


Question proposed— 


“That this Bill be read a third time this 
day (Tuesday).” 


Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
move that “Thursday” be substituted 
for “this day.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member cannot do that at 
this hour without general consent. 


Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I would 
point out, on behalf of my hqnourable 
Friend the Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire, that if the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would be good enough to arrange 
that this Bill shall not be taken until 
10 o’clock or later, the consideration 
thus shown would be greatly appreciated 
by many Members who feel deeply in- 
terested in the Motion which is down for 
discussion to-morrow night, and which 
does not deal with a trifling matter. 


THe FIRST, LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I do not know whether I shall 
be in order in discussing this matter to- 
night, but I am unwilling not to respond 
to the appeal which has been made to 
me. I wish to point out, however, that 
I gave very full notice last week that 
the business for to-night would be the 
not very excessive business of carrying 
the Second Reading of the Bill which 
we have just been discussing, and the re- 
ferring it to the Grand Committee, and 
the Third Reading of the Metropolitan 
Water Bill. I then said that if, unfor- 
tunately, these Bills could not be carried 
through, I would ask the House to give 
us so much of Tuesday as would be re- 
quired to finish that programme. I do 
not think that anyone will for a moment 
accuse me of having made an undue de- 
mand on the time of the House. I do 
not believe that the Third Reading of 
the Bill of my right honourable Friend, 
which deals with metropolitan water, will 
take more than a quarter of an hour. 
There was a little discussion on the 
Second Reading, and it went readily 
through the Select Committee. On the 
Third Reading nothing but the principle 
of the Measure can be discussed, and I 
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cannot believe that the House seriously 
wishes to debate that at length. If the 
Bill is disposed of, as I suggest it can be 
in a quarter of an hour, the honourable 
Member for Aberdeenshire will have the 
fullest field for dealing with the im- 
portant Resolution which he has placed 
on the Paper. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: This day. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 
think the House will be aware that the 
Debate in Committee on this Bill showed 
that the Army Act of 1881 was not in 
a very satisfactory condition so far as 
legislation is concerned. Every year 
since it was passed there have been alte- 
rations and amendments in it, with the 
result that even the Government itself 
experiences considerable difficulty as to 
the real position of the law. I think, 
therefore, there should be some arrange- 
ment by which the Act may be printed 
for the convenience of those connected 
with the Army. A paper is issued show- 
ing the alterations from year to year, 
but it is non-official. The Statute alone 
is the recoguised authority in the matter. 
When it is remembered that the Army 
Act has to be administered by courts- 
martial, and by numerous other bodies 
connected with the Army, it is obvious 
that any Act of Parliament of so compli- 
cated a nature should, in the interests 
of the Army, be printed and made as 
clear as possible. I may mention that 
the draughtsman does not seem to have 
quite understood his position with re- 
gard to the Army (Annual) Act. At one 
time these yearly alterations were em- 
bodied in the Act itself, but now they 
are not repeated from year to year. I 
am sure that the Government will admit 
that this is a matter which ought to he 
attended to, and that in future all the 
alterations should be embodied in the 
Act. 


Question put— 
“That the Bill be read a third time.” 


Agreed to. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (CODE OF 
REGULATIONS FOR DAY SCHOOLS). 


Motion made, and Question  pro- 
posed— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her graciously to witn- 
hold Her consent to the new portions of 
Articles 37 and 42 on pages 90 and 91 of the 
Code of Regulations for Day Schools which 
was presented to the House on the 21st day 
of March last.”"—(Mr. Jeffreys.) 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, N.): I apolo- 
gise to the House for keeping it at this 
late hour to discuss the additions which 
have been made to the new Code. I will 
explain at once that I am obliged to do 
so because the Code was only laid cn 
the Table for 30 days, and if it had not. 
been for your ruling, Sir, it would have 
become law during the Recess. But you 
ruled, Sir, that the 30 days should count 
from the time when it was distributed 
to Members, and consequently two or 
three more days elapse before it becomes 
law. I am obliged, therefore, to bring 
it on now, but I will be as brief as pos- 
sible in stating our objections to 
articles 37 and 42. I have supported the 
voluntary schools in my own neigh- 
bourhood a great many years, and many 
honourable Members on both sides of the 
House also give them a support without 
which they could not possibly eontinue to 
exist. Now, as to article 37. It provides 
that after the 1st of January 1900no pupil 
teacher shall be recognised in a school 
in which there are not at least two adult 
teachers employed, except with the 
special consent of the inspector. That, 
of course, means an addition to the 
teaching staff of the school. There would 
be no objection to that if the money 
could be found to pay for it. I suppose 
honourable Gentlemen know _ that 
country schools are very badly off at 
the present time, and that in many 
parishes there are only two or three 
people—in some cases even only one— 
to support them with voluntary contri- 
butions. I have received letters from 
country clergymen from which I should 
like to read extracts. One writes from 
Devonshire that the subscriptions for his 
schoels will need to be trebled if this 
article is enforced, and that that will 
practically mean death to the school. 
Another clergyman writes from Hert- 
fordshire that there they have a few 
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boys taught by a schoolmistress assisted 
by a pupil teacher, and that the new 
provision will be disastrous to number- 
less schools besides his own. They now 
just manage to keep their heads above 
water, and if the addition to the Code 
were passed he did not see how they 
could possibly pay for the additional 
teacher who must of necessity be em- 
ployed. As we know, the task of keep- 
ing up schools in many rural parishes 
is one of great anxiety, and surely we 
ought not to increase the difficulty. But 
article 37 will virtually abolish pupil 
teachers in all small schools. If we do 
away with pupil teachers we do away 
with apprentices. It has been the custo 
to train up pupil teachers in the schools 
so that they may become assistant 
teachers, and finally certified teachers, 
and if you are going to abolish them you 
will not only be doing a great injury to 
the schools, but you will be laying a 
great burden upon the managers, and 
you will inflict a serious blow upon the 
cause of education. I do not think I need 
say any more about article 37. As to 
article 42, that again tends to do away 
with pupil teachers. In former days 
three pupil teachers were allowed to 
every principal teacher, and now, under 
this new article only two are to be al- 
lowed. I should like to read an extract 
from the Report of the majority of the 
Committee on the working of the Ele- 
mentary Schools Act, 1888. They say 
that, having regard to the necessity of 
maintaining an adequate supply of 
teachers, the system of apprenticeship 
ought to be upheld. That is what we 
want. But article 42 is calculated to 
limit the supply and therefore we object 
to it. I think I need not dilate on this 
any longer. Honourable Members must 
draw their own conclusions, as we have 
drawn ours. I submit that it will be a 
great misfortune to the schools if these 
provisions are insisted upon, and I ask 
the Government if even now they can- 
not withdraw them. The managers of 
the schools have had no opportunity of 
discussing them, and I really think there 
ought to be a complete change in the way 
of dealing with the Education Code, for 
at present all sorts of conditions may be 
made and laid on the Table, and unless 
somebody happens to detect them they 
may become law without any possibility 
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of discussion or Debate upon them. I 
submit that when any addition is made 
due notice ought to be given, and an op- 
portunity afforded to school managers to 
give their opinions on the subject. We 
object to having these burdens sprung 
upon us without any intimation what- 
ever. It was only by accident that we 
detected these additions to the Code, 
and if the Government will not with- 
draw them, but allow them to become 
law, a great hardship will be inflicted 
upon voluntary, schools. I ask my right 
honourable Friend the Leader of the 
House, and the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council, even at this late 
hour, to withdraw these two additions 
to the Code, and to give the House and 
the country an opportunity of consider- 
ing them. All the opinion I have been 
able to gather is opposed to these two 
additions. 


Lorp E. TALBOT (Sussex, Chiches- 
ter): I beg to second the Motion, and 
I also do so on behalf of the schools in 
my own constituency as well as the de- 
nomination to which I belong, and which 
possesses schools throughout the country. 
It is not necessary for me to speak at 
length, because I have every hope that 
the right honourable Gentleman will see 
his way to give a favourable reply to 
our request. I will therefore simply 
second the Motion. 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The Amendments to the Code to which 
the honourable Member objects were de- 
signed for the improvement of the staff 
of the rural schools, and so to promote 
the efficiency of those schools. The 
Education Department believe that they 
are acting in the interests of volun- 
tary schools, because it is the efficiency 
of those schools alone which can insure 
their permanence. These Amendments 
were recommended by a Committee of 
experts who sat two years ago on the 
whole subject of the provision of 
teachers for our schools. They are also 
recommended by the inspectors and by 
the professional advisers of the Edues 
tion Department. They are only very 


Mr. Jeffreys. 
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small steps in the direction in which, i 
have no doubt, the Education Depart- 
ment will very shortly have to move. 
I should like to explain to the House 
what the exact position is. According 
to the Code, the pupil teacher is ap- 
pointed on condition of teaching during 
school hours under the superintendence 
of the principal teacher, and receiving 
suitable instruction out of school hours. 
Now, how can that condition be ful- 
filled in a school of 80 children, where 
there is only one adult teacher and one 
pupil teacher? How is it possible for 
that pupil teacher to give instruction 
under the superintendence of the adult 
teacher, and how can this overworked 
adult teacher find the time to give a 
suitable instruction out of school hours? 
The proposal of the Government, which 
was intended to benefit voluntary schools, 
has been very ill received by those for 
whose benefit it was designed, and I 
am authorised to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government have ro inte<tion of forcing 
a benefit of this kind upon a reluctant 
House of Commons. The honourable 
Member for Hampshire said that the 
matter had been sprung upon him and 
his friends, that they had had no oppor- 
tunity of discussing, and no time for con- 
sidering these proposals. Therefore it 
seems to the Government a more reason- 
able and proper course not to persevere 
in this Amendment to the Code in the 
present year, and to return to it at some 
future period. But I would say, perhaps, 
that the Government have been some- 
what readily brought to that conclusion, 
because it had been pointed out to them 
that the object which they desired to 
obtain by this Amendment to the Code 
can be obtained in another way. The 
honourable- Member for Hampshire 
made a most valuable and important 
suggestion to the Lord President of the 
Council. He pointed out that by the 
Code as it stands the managers of 
schools are bound to see that the pupil 
teacher is properly instructed during 
the engagement, and that the Depart- 
ment, if satisfied that this duty, is 
neglected, may decline to recognise 
pupil teachers as members of the staff 
of any school under the same manage- 
ment. That important and valuable 
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suggestion will be carefully considered 
by my noble Friend the Lord President 
of the Council, and we will see whether 
under these powers the Department 
cannot secure that pupil teachers shall 
not be appointed in schools where it is 
not possible for them to teach under 
the superintendence of the principal 
teacher, and to receive that special in- 
struction which they are entitled to 
under the terms of their agreement. I 
should say that in cases where it is 
proposed to have one adult teacher and 
one pupil teacher as the staff of a school 
of 80 it would be quite open to the 
inspector to call the attention of the 
Department to the impossibility of the 
Code beng carried out, and the Depart- 
ment might, by refusing to recognise 
pupil teachers as members of the staff, 
obtain the same object that they en- 
deavour to obtain by their Amendment. 


Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, 
Arfon): Mr. Speaker, the reply of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Vice- 
President of the Council is a most re- 
markable one. The right honourable 
Gentleman delivers educational speeches 
in the country of a most enlightened 
character, and showers upon us en- 
lightened educational schemes; but 
when he comes to lay his proposals 
before this House, the reactionary Tory 
Government mingles a curse with every 
blessing it gives. What is the object of 
the Motion of the honourable Gentleman 
opposite? It is not proposed in the 
interests of education either in rural 
or any other schools, but it is moved 
in the interests of cheap child labour. 
The Code proposals are the very mini- 
mum of the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on the pupil 
teacher system, and I would urge the 
Government to sticks to them. In the 
whole of England you have at the rate 
of 58.5 non-certificated teachers, as 
compared with only 41.5 in Scotland. 
The teacher is the most important 
factor in the training of our children. 
We have tried to get children com- 
pulsorily to school, but unless we get 
properly-equipped teachers to train 
them, what is the use of getting chil- 
dren to school, and how can you get 
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properly-trained teachers if you employ 
pupil teachers at the ages of 13, 14, and 
15? Would honourable Gentlemen in 
this House like their children to be 
taught by those who were badly taught 
themselves? Under the London School 
Board, you can send pupil teachers to 
centres, but not so in rural districts. 
In Wales, the committee of the rural 
schools have been enlightened enough 
to send the pupil teachers to secondary 
schools, and I have school boards in my 
district which will: not employ pupil 
teachers unless they have been for two 
or three years in a secondary school. 
We are the only country in Europe that 
employs pupil teachers. You have 9,000 
boy pupil teachers, as compared with 
27,000 girl pupil teachers. One reason 
for this great difference is, that they 
are only paid from ls. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
per week, and in rural districts from 
ls. 6d. to 3s. 6d. That is the main 
reason why the managers of rural 
voluntary schools stick to the pupil 
teacher system. In Germany they are 
beating us in trade and in commerce. 
Why? Because they get the best 
trained University teachers to teach the 
infants and the small standards. Why 
cannot we get them? I know that means 
expenditure. You can spend £27,000,000 
or more on your Fleet, but you can only 
spend a miserable pittance upon educa- 
tion. You must, I know, equip your 
Fleet for defensive purposes, but you 
must also train good citizens, or we 
shall not be in the van of moral and 
civilised progress. That is why I oppose 
this proposal, and I ask the Govern- 
ment to be enlightened enough to stick 
by their Education Minister, and let 
these provisions stand in the Code. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
The honourable Gentleman who has just 
sat down claimed, in very moving terms, 
that there is not enough spent on edu- 
cation. Well, I am not going to quarrel 
with him about that. I did my best 
not long ago to get the House to spend 
more on education than they do, but 
the question of expenditure is a very 
important one, and, as things now stand, 
it must be considered. It is very possible 
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that by the proposed alteration in the 
Code a large expenditure would be 
thrown upon Voluntary schools. That 
is precisely what we told the House and 
the Government would happen when the 
Education Bill was under discussion. 
We said then that you may give us this 
special aid grant, but that immediately 
afterwards you would begin to screw up 
the expenditure of the schools to such 
a degree as to render the effect of the 
special aid grant nugatory for the pur- 
pose which it was intended to serve. 
The immediate effect, of course, of 
throwing a great burden upon Volun- 
tary schools would be to shut them 
up, and have rural Board schools in 
their stead. [Opposition cheers.] I am 
not surprised to hear that cheer, be- 
cause the very worst possible thing that 
could be established in a rural district 
is a Board school. There is a great deal 
to be said for a good Board school in a 
city or town, from an educational point 
of view, but there is nothing whatever 
to be said’ for a rural Board school, 
which is neither good for character, for 
education, or for the pockets of the rate- 
payers, and the result of throwing, 
under the present conditions, any extra 
burdens on Voluntary schools would be 
undoubtedly very disastrous. I quite 
agree that the pupil teacher question 
is a very important one, and ought not 
to be dealt with by mere partisan re- 
torts across the floor of the House, but 
that the interests of the teachers ought 
to be carefully considered. It is very 
true that this matter has been sprung 
upon us by surprise, and it is not, there- 
fore, unreasonable that the Government 
should put the matter off, and give us 
some opportunity of considering the ad- 
ditions to the Code before they are 
passed into law. 


Mr. A. E. HUTTON (York, W.R., 
Morley): I think it is most pitiable 
and ridiculous for the House to negative 
a proposal adopted by the Education 
Department, after a full and careful 
consideration of the exigencies of the 
case. The right honourable Gentleman 
the Vice-President shows himself to be 
a far too faithful disciple of the Prime 
Minister, and these graceful concessions 


Viscount Cranborne. 
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are most lamentable indeed. When the 
noble Viscount tells us that the special 
aid grant would be rendered nugatory 
for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended if these additional screws are 
put upon the expenditure of the rural 
schools, then we recognise the admission 
from the uoble Viscount that the special 
aid grant was intended to be devoted 
to the assistance of voluntary sub- 
scribers, and not to the raising of the 
standard of education. When the Bill 
was before the House of Commons in 
1897, we asked that provision should 
be inserted that the teachers might be 
improved both in number and in 
efficiency, and that various other 
safeguards should be taken to main- 
tain a satisfactory standard of edu- 
cation in the schools. We _ were 
told that it was not necessary, 
and that we might trust the Depart- 
ment, but we find, on the very first 
occasion, that the Department is not 
strong enough to resist the pressure of 
the noble Viscount and his friends. It 
has been asked, “ Where is the money to 
came from?” Well, I would ask, 
‘What has been done with the three 
quarters of a million under the Special 
Aid Grant which was voted in 18971” 


AN HONOURABLE Member: The pay of 
the teachers has been increased. 


Mr. A. E. HUTTON: I do not tkink 
that has happened to a very great extent. 
I do not think it can be proved that any- 
thing like a considerable portion of the 
money which was voted by Parliament 
has been devoted to raising the salaries 
of the teachers. I think we have a right 
to expect the Education Department to 
act up to the pledges they gave us when 
the Bill was being considered. When we 
find that there is a great difficulty in 
getting pupil teachers, to make the con- 
dition of their life harder and more 
difficult is not the way to obtain them. 
The suggestion of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Hampshire, which the Vice-Presi- 
dent referred to, would not deal with 
the matter of adult teachers at all, but 
only with pupil teachers. I think the 
action of the Vice-President in yielding 
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to the pressure of honourable Members 
behind him is pitiable and lamentable 
to the last degree. 


*Mr. E. GRAY (West Ham, N.): If I 
stand alone on the Government side of 
this House, I feel it my duty, in the in- 
terests of the children attending the 
voluntary schools, to protest against the 
capitulation of the Government. Can 
anyone pretend it is in the interest of 
education that in schools attended by 
110 children it will now be possible for 
60 of the pupils to be placed in charge 
of two girls of the age of 15, morning 
and afternoon? That is a condition to 
which Her Majesty's Government have 
just given their consent. The pupil 
teachers themselves cannot receive the 
training which they ought to receive 
from the competent head teacher, and I 
assert that by admitting pupil teachers 
to schools where they cannot be properly 
trained, we are defrauding the parents 
of those pupil teachers and those young 
persons themselves. The managers of 
the schools enter into contracts, which 
are approved by the Education Depart- 
ment, agreeing that the pupil teachers 
shall be properly taught and properly 
trained in the profession they are pro- 
posing to follow, but this training will 
be impossible under the conditions now 
accepted. I recognise that great pressure 
had been put on the Government, but I 
believe this pressure had been altogether 
misconceived. I believe the object aimed 
at could have been obtained by a verbal 
modification of the clause instead of by 
its abandonment In eliminating these 
two amendments from our Educational 
Code you have taken away inducements 
to improvement which nine-tenths of the 
schools could have met without any dis- 
turbance to their financial conditions. 
This has been done in the interests of 
the poorer schools, whose needs could 
have been met by giving the inspector 
power to make an exception where he 
saw that an exception was essential? 
The ‘honourable Member for Hampshire, 
in bringing forward this Motion, said 
the Government were seeking to abolish 
pupil teachers. Anyone who knows the 
condition of affairs knows that that 
statement is not only inaccurate, but 
grotesquely absurd. The object of 
these Amendments to the Code was to 
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secure that pupil teachers should be 
trained in establishments fitted for their 
training. In France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, where they will not. allow a 
single teacher to enter a school under 
the age of 18, they will tell you that 
you are wasting your money by spending 
it on this child labour. If my memory 
serves me rightly this Departmental 
Committee’s Report was published two 
years ago, and excited a good deal of 
criticism. The Chairman of that Com- 
mittee was a clergyman of the Church 
of England—Mr. Sharp, H.M. Chief 
Inspector—who, I venture to assert, 
knows more about the condition of 
voluntary schools than any man 
living, and he joined with the other 
members of the Committee in recom- 
mending changes far in advance of those 
that were put in this Code by the 
Government, and which they now wish 
to sacrifice. We have been accustomed 
to see the Vice-President thrown over, 
but now we have the _ spectacle 
of the noble Duke the Lord President 
of the Council being deliberately cast 
on one side, and we can understand why 
it is that he should say his political 
career is growing to aclose. The expert 
advisers of the Education Department 
have expressed themselves in favour of 
these changes, which they believe to be 
beneficial, and, with my knowledge of 
these schools and the training of pupil 
teachers, I believe they would have been 
of the utmost value. I cannot regard 
the position as satisfactory, and I feel 
that when ‘honourable Members on this 
side of the House have to face their con- 
stituents they will find some difficulty 
in justifying their action on this matter. 
While we lament the inefficiency of edu- 
cation in England we are deliberately en- 
trusting it to the care of young children, 
and we abandon the limitation on the 
number of young children who may be 
employed as teachers. I am convinced 
that in the very near future this House 
will recognise that a very great mistake 
has been made to-night. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs):. Mr. Speaker, my 
honourable Friend the Member for 
the Morley Division twice in the 
course of his brief speech employed 
an adjective which appeared to me to be 
particularly appropriate in the present 
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situation. My honourable Friend said 
the situation was pitiable. Pitiable it 
is, Sir. Pitiable, in the first place, if we 
put the support of the merits of the 
educational question aside; pitiable, 
secondly, if we consider the picture pre- 
sented of the organisation of the admin- 
istration of education, because here, 
again, not for the first time, but for the 
twentieth time, we find the Minister who 
specially represents the Education De- 
partment in this House, and who is 
qualified above almost any man in this 
House to be at the head of that Depart- 
ment, and to give assistance to that De- 
partment on account of his ability, of 
which it would be impertinent of me to 
speak, and of his interest and enlightened 
views of the subject, has very little to 
do with the matter; and whenever he 
attempts to introduce a little alteration 
of a beneficial character he is liable to 
be ignominiously ignored, or thrown 
overboard. I cannot think that is a 
good, although it is an entirely novel, as 
far as I am aware, Governmental ar- 
rangement, and I am not sure that it is 
entirely confined to the Education De- 
partment. I have observed to-night 
that while we have been discussing a 
very important Government Measure of 
the first order connected with local 
government, we have not had the ad- 
vantage of the presence of the President 
of the Local Government Board. I am 
not going to revive an old controversy, 
but weall know the circumstances in which 
a large sum of money was devoted two 
years ago to the support of the neces- 
sitous voluntary schools, which were sub- 
jected to so severe a financial strain. 
It was urged by the opponents of that 
proposal that there should be some sort 
of guarantee that the money would be 
well spent, and would not be merely de- 
voted to saving the pockets of the sub- 
scribers, but would be accompanied by a 
real, substantial improvement in the 
efficiency of the schools, and when we 
have the first modest instalment of re- 
form introduced, up get the friends of 
the Church schools and say that it should 
be postponed because they have been 
taken by surprise, and are unable to 
bear the terrible expenditure which 
would be involved. Why, Sir, I under- 
stand that it has been stated in the 
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troverted—that this whole system of 
pupil teachers and teaching by the help 
of pupil teachers is the very weakest 
point in our educational system, and 
that the arrangement which prevails in 
this country does not exist in any of 
the other countries of Europe where edu- 
cation is valued. Yet, when this small 
and modest attempt is made, which the 
right honourable Gentleman opposite, 
the Vice-President of the Council, and the 
noble Duke—shall I say at the head of 
the Department, for we do not know 
how he stands in that Department now? 
—on the advice of their skilled assis- 
tants, have introduced and_ which 
has received the approval of the 


Government, and been embodied 
in their Code, is brought for- 
ward it is on the first breath 


of opposition overthrown and rejected. 
We are not advancing so rapidly in these 
matters of education as most of us would 
wish, except in the matter of expense, 
and there is a very strong opinion, sup- 
ported by some high authorities, that 
the country does not get full value for the 
money so expended. From that point 
of view, from the point of view of com- 
mercial advantage, of a money return 
for the sacrifices made, this proposal to 
have a more efficient system of educa- 
tion, and to place the little burden of 
expenditure which would be incurred on 
the proper shoulders—namely, on the 
shoulders of those who insisted on 
having these Voluntary schools, and no 
other, ought to have been accepted. I 
end as I began, by borrowing from my 
right honourable Friend the word 
“pitiable.” The whole situation is piti- 
able. The whole system with regard to 
the Department began by being a joke, 
and it is rapidly becoming, if it has not 
actually become a scandal. At this late 
hour the Debate does not attract so 
much attention as it would if it came on 
earlier in the day, but I trust the 
country will not lose sight of the events 
of to-night as an object lesson of the 
degree of value attached by the Govern- 
ment to the excellence and efficiency of 
our educational system. 





Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The right honourable Gentleman 





House—and I believe it will not be con- 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 


has, in his brief speech, drawn a parallel 
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between the educational’ system in this 
courtry and foreign countries, in which 
he has pointed out that no foreign 
country employs pupil teachers, and that 
we in England are very much behind the 
age in still employing that means- of 
educational work. I gather that the 
right honourable Gentleman regarded 
that observation as relevant to the 
present Debate, but if he had listened to 
the speech of the Vice-President of the 
Council he would have understood from 
him that the object of the Amendment 
to the Act, which the Government do 
not propose to press to-night, is not at 
all the abandonment of the system of 
pupil teachers which the right honour- 
able Gentleman desires, but, on the con- 
trary, the improvement of its efficiency. 
I, therefore, fail to see what is the object 
of the parallel which the right honour- 
able Gentleman drew between the 
educational system in this country and 
foreign countries, altogether, apparently, 
in his view, to the disadvantage of this 
country. The right honourable Gentle- 
man went on to attack the Education 
Act of two years ago. He was, however, 
wrong in supposing that the money then 
voted by Parliament has gene, as was 
prophesied, entirely into the pockets of 
subscribers to Voluntary schools. There 
is really no justification for such a state- 
ment. The main portion of the money, 
as I contemplated, has undoubtedly gone 
towards the improvement of education. 
When the right honourable Gentleman 
implied, as he did, that there was an 
attempt to get the money voted by 
Parliament to be employed for educa- 
tional purposes diverted into the pockets 
of the subscribers, he exhibited his 
ignorance—very pardonable igaorance- - 
of what is going on in rural districts and 
in Voluntary schools, both in town and 
country. There has been no reply to 
the contention of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rochester, that if we over- 
burden the Voluntary schools those 
schools must perish—a remark which 
was cheered by honourable Members 
opposite. I perfectly understand why 
honourable Members want Voluntary 
schools to perish. Their reason is not 
an educational one. There is not a 
single educationist in this [lons2 who 
seriously thinks that in the poor rural 
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districts at this moment the interests 
of education would be better looked 
after in the hands of a school board than 
they are at the present time in the 
hands of voluntary managers. While, 
no doubt, some honourable Members 
opposite hold a sincere, though, as | 
have said, a mistaken view that this 
Motion is against education, I cannot 
doubt that a great deal of the feeling 
which this Debate has elicited depends 
not upon any cducational controversy 
properly so called, but upon that peren- 
nial contest—into which I do not mean 
to enter at the present moment—between 
the system represented by the Voluntary | 
schools and the other system represented 
by the Board schools. It is for that. 
reason, among others, that I think the 
country—to whom the right honourable 
Gentleman has appealed—would be very 


strangely mistaken if they thought 
that this division of opinion  to- 
night is a division on educational 


matters, and I, ‘for one; in 
supporting my right honourable Friend 
near me in the course he has announced 
he intends to pursue, shall certainly feel 
I am acting not merely in the interests 
of the Voluntary schools, but also in the 
interests of education in the poorer rural 
districts of this country. 


Mr. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.): 
The right honourable Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury has re- 
proached some of us on this side of the 
House by saying that our reason for 
opposing this Amendment is not an 
educational one. I listened attentively 
to the right honourable Gentleman’s 
speech, but I fail to discover any educa- 
tional reason whatever for supporting 
the Amendment. Moreover, the speech 
of the honourable Member who moved 
the Amendment was also devoid of a 
single educational reason in support of 
it. The honourable Member, however, 
had the honesty not to pretend that he 
moved it in the interest of education, 
but in the interest of Voluntary schools. 
The Motion was moved by the honour- 
able Member for Hants, and accepted by 
the Government, in that spirit. The 
Voluntary schools are supported by 
honourable Members opposite because 
they are the nurseries for a particular 
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denomination, ard whenever any pro- 
posal is made to increase the efficiency 
of these schools, the Government are 
forced to capitulate their own proposals. 
The right. honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury did not pre- 
tend that he accepted the Motion in the 
interest of education. 


Elementary Education 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That is exactly what I said. 


Mr. EVANS: Well, the right honour- 
able Gentleman advanced no argument 
whatever. If the right honourable 
Gentleman said that he thought that to 
allow these young children to teach other 
children in the schools was in thé in- 
terest of education, that would be an 
argument, but the right honourable 
Gentleman is far too sensible to imply 
an argument of that sort. We are 
sorry that the enlightened views of the 
Vice-President of the Council have not 
the free play which they ought to have, 
and it is deplorable to see the right 
honourable Gentleman who is responsible 
for the Education Department in this 
House, and who is regarded as an en- 
lightened educationist throughout the 
country, thrown over in the interests of 
the Voluntary schools. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon) : 
{ sincerely regret having to prolong the 
Debate at this time of the morning, 
but I think the House will recognise 
that this is a matter of very great 
importance. One would think, from the 
speech of the First Lord, that this was 
a wicked attempt on the part of the 
enemies of Voluntary schools on this 
side of the House to import something 
into the Code which would be detri- 
mental to Voluntary schools, but he 
forgets that this is a proposal introduced 
by his own Government, and that the 
only reason he and the Vice-President 
can give in favour of abandoning it is 
that another 12 months ought to be 
given to consider it. No one has been 
more stern and severe in his denuncia- 
tion of the present pupil teacher system 
than the right honourable Gentleman, 
and the Committee was appointed to 
investigate the whole system, the result 
being that 14 main recommendations 
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were brought up. Out of those, two have 
been embodied in the Code. These are 
the recommendations of the right 
honourable Gentleman’s own Committee 
that he proposes to abandon at the very 


House. The action of the Government 
in this matter will at least be valuable 
as another demonstration to the counry 
how the interests of Education are being 
sacrificed to the interests of sectarianism. 
It is a most contemptible and cowardly 
attitude on the part of the Government. 
They are the most powerful Government 
in modern times, but when any opposi- 
tion is raised to their proposals by their 
followers they immediately abandon 
those proposals. 


*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I desire, before the Debate 
closes, to emphasise the fact that no 
answer has been given to the educational 
arguments in favour of the alterations 
in the Code. The Leader of the House 
has thrown unworthy taunts on some 
Members on this side, and has attri- 
buted sectarian motives to them. But 
why does he not answer the educational 
arguments? Was not the speech of the 
honourable Member for North Carnarvon 
(Mr. William Jones) a thoroughly educa- 
tional speech, which required an answer! 
Then there was the speech of the hon- 
ourable Member for West Ham (Mr. E. 
Grey), a supporter of the Government, 
a man who knows as much about ele- 
mentary education as any in the House. 
His speech was not sectarian; it was 
thoroughly educational. Why did not 
the First Lord answer a speech like that ? 
Because it could not be answered. The 
Government is left in this pitiable con- 
dition, that they have accepted this 
Motion without answering the educa- 
tional arguments that have been used. 


Question put— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her graciously to with- 
hold her consent to the new portions of Articles 
37 and 42 on pages 90 and 91 of the Code of 
Regulations for Day Schools which was pre- 
sented to the House on the 21st day of March 
last."—(Mr. Jeffreys.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 147; 
Noes 67.—{Division List No. 83.) 
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first suggestion of opposition in this: 
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Langley, Batty Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
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Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) | Sinclair, Ca , J. "2 Sasa Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Pilkington, Richard | Stevenson, Francis S. Wilson, H. J. (Yorks, W. R.) 
Pirie, Duncan V. | Thomas, Alfred(Glamorgan,E) | Woods, Samuel 


Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) | Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighsh.) | | Trevelyan, Charles Philips TELLERS FOR THE NoxEs— 
Royds, C. Molyneux | Ure, Alexander Mr. Herbert Gladstone and 
Samuel J. (Stockton-on-Tees) | Warner, Thomas C. T. | Mr. M‘Arthur. 

Shaw, Chas. Edw. (Stafford) | Wedderburn, Sir William 


To be presented by Privy Councillors and such Members as are of Her 
Majesty’s Household. 


5. “That a sum, not exceeding 
REPORT OF SUPPLY. £90,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Expenses of Educational Ser- 
vices, which will come in course of pay- 
|ment during the year ending on the 31st 
Resolutions reported— | day of March 1900.” P 


SUPPLY [141TH Aprirj. 


Navy Estimates, 1899-1900. | 6. “That a sum, not exceeding 
| £69,5 500, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Expenses of Scientific Services 

| which will come in course of payinent 
| during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1900.” 


1.“ That a sum, not exceeding 
£795,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Expense of Works, Buildings, 
and Repairs, at Home and Abroad, in- 
cluding the cost of Superintendence, Pur- | 
chase of Sites, Grants in Aid, and other i ak 2° one oes aie 
charges connected therewith, which come £271,000, be granted an Her Majesty, bo 
in course of payment during the year defray the Expenses of the Royal Naval 
ending on the 3ist Day of March 1900.” Reserve, and the Retired Officers, and 
vs , Seamen Pensioner Reserve, which will 

2. “That 4 sum, not exceeding | come in course of payment during the 
£1,606,700, be granted to Her Majesty, year ending on the 3lst day of March 
to defray the Expense of Victualling and | j 999 » 

Clothing for the Navy, including the cost ot 
Victualling Establishments at Home and| g «That a sum, not exceeding 
Abroad, which will come in course of £2,710,800, be granted to Her Majesty, 
payment during the year ending on the | ¢o defray the Expenses of Naval Arma- 

31st day of March 1900.” ments, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st 

3. “That a sum not exceeding day of March 1900.” 
£176,600 be granted to’ Her Majesty, to 
defray the Expense of Medical Services, 9. “That a sum, not exceeding 
including the cost of Medical Establish-| £248,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
ments at Home and Abroad, which will! defray the Expense of various Miscella- 
come in course of payment during | neous Effective Services, which will come 
the year ending on the 31st day of March | in course of payment during the year 
1900.” ending on the 3lst day of March 1900.” 











4.“That a sum, not exceeding 10. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£12,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to | £774,700, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
‘defray the Expense of Martial Law, in- | defray the Expense of Half Pay, Re- 
cluding the cost of Naval Prisons at | serve and Retired Pay, to Officers of the 
Home and Abroad, which will come in| Navy and Marines, which will come in 
course of payment during the year end- | course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1900.” ing on the 31st day of March 1900.” 
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ll. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,116,000, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Expense of Naval and 
Marine Pensions, Gratuities, and Com- 
passionate Allowances, which will come in 
course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1900.” 

12. “That jg sum, not exceeding 
£341,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Expense of Civil Pensions and 
Gratuities, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1900.” 


13. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£60,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Expense necessary to be pro- 
vided for under the Arrangement made 
between the Imperial and Australasian 
Governments, for the protection of 
Floating Trade in Australasian Waters, 
which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1900.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


BUSINESS DEFERRED. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPPLY. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


{17 Aprit 1899} 
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UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 

AMENDMENT BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[9th March] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[23rd February], further adjourned till 
Thursday. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE (NOTIFICATION) 
ACT (1889) EXTENSION BILL. 


Committee deferred from Thursday till 
Monday next. 


COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[H.L.] 





Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 
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SOLICITORS BILL [H.L.] 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING (CLAUSES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
‘AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


TELEGRAPHS (TELEPHONIC COMMUNI- 
CATION, ETC.) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


FARNLEY TYAS MARRIAGES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred tili Thursday. 


TELEGRAPH (CHANNEL ISLANDS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
~BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LIMITATIONS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 3rd May. 


{COMMONS} 





Deferred. 
HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES ACT (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


PARISH COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
28th April. ‘ 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Moriday 
Ist May. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till this day. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
28th April. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEPOSITS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


TANCRED’S CHARITIES SCHEME CON- 
FIRMATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


WATER SUPPLY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Tuesday 2nd May. 


House adjourned at thirty-five minutes 
after One of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 18th April 1899. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Certi- 
ficate from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have been complied with :— 


Education Department Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Aberavon, etc.) [H.L.] 


And also the Certificate that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have been complied with :— 


Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany [H.L.] 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


WORKINGTON CORPORATION WATER 
BILL [H.L.] 


(Petition for additional Provision.) 


Examiner’s Certificates of non-compli- 
ance with the Standing Orders referred to 
the Standing Orders Committee on Mon- 
cay next. 


LOWESTOFT PROMENADE PIER BILL. 

Examiner's Certificates on non-compli- 
ance with the Standing Orders referred 
to the Standing Orders Committee on 
Monday next. 


MID-KENT GAS BILL [H.L.] 

Committee (which stands appointed 

for Thursday next) put off to Friday 
next. 


VOL. LXIX. [FourtH Ssnrrss. | 


{18 Apri 1899 } 
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WICK AND PULTENEY HARBOURS BILL 
[H.L.} 


The Chairman of Committees in- 
formed the House that the opposition to 
the Bill was withdrawn. The order 
made on the 27th of February last dis- 
charged ; and Bill committed. 


LOWESTOFF WATER AND GAS BILL 
[H.L.] 

Report from the Select Committe, that 
the Committee had not proceeded with 
the consideration of the Bill, no parties 
having appeared in opposition. thereto ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 
The orders made on the 2nd and 24th of 
March last discharged; and Bill com- 
mitted. 


BOGNOR URBAN DISTRICT WATER 
BILL [H.L.] 


Report from the Select Committee, 
That it is not expedient to proceed 
further with the Bill; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


ST. ALBAN’S GAS BILL [H.L] 
Reported with Amendments.. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION (TRAMWAYS, 
ETC.) BILL [H.L] 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT WATER BILIL . 
Read a second time, and committed. 


FISHGUARD WATER AND GAS BILE. 


Read a second time, and committed. 
The Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY BILL [H.L.] 


Read a second time (according to 
order). 





3 K 
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WATERMENS AND LIGHTERMEN’S 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] 


Motion made, 
posed— 


and Question pro- 


“That this Bill be read a second time,”— 
(Lhe Chairman of Committees.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
1 have been asked to present ‘a petition 
against this Bill at this stage on behalf 
of the Shipping Federation of the United 
Kingdom. They have asked me to op 
pose the Second Reading, but I do not 
think that advisable, inasmuch as their 
objection can be urged before the Com- 
mittee to which the Bill will be sent. 
The Bill is a very important one, for it 
practically changes the whole power and 
management of the Thames watermen 
and lightermen, and puts the power and 
management in the hands of the lighter- 
men themselves. The Shipping Federa- 
tion say they oppose the Bill on the 
ground that its proposals are contrary: to 
public policy, and would interfere 
materially with the interests of the peti- 
tioners, who also deny that any public 
necessity exists for the granting of the 
powers sought, and that any public advan- 
tage will result therefrom. I desire to pre- 
sent petitions against the Bill from a 
number of other bodies—namely, the 
Association of Master Lightermen and 
Bargeowners, the Bargeowners’ Protec- 
tion Society, the Amalgamated Society 
of Foremen and Lightermen, the Conser- 
vators of the River Thames, the Cor- 
poration of West Ham, and the Master 
Wardens and Commonalty of the Water- 
men’s Company, who object to the Bill 
variously on the ground that it would 
place all the powers of the Watermen’s 
Company practically in the hands of the 
working lightermen, and that this might 
tend to the relaxation of discipline and 
to the disregard of the public interests 
for the supposed benefit of the Lighter- 
men’s Trade Union. I beg leave, my 
Lords, to present these petitions. 


Toe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe BOARD or TRADE 
(The Earl of Duper): My Lords, I hope 
this Bill will be read a second time. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS: 
oppose the Second Reading. 


I do not 


{LORDS} 
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Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe BOARD or TRADE: 
I am glad to hear that my noble Friend 
does not intend to oppose the Second 
Reading of the Bill, because really the 
question of the preamble of this Bill is 
merely the future construction of the 
court which governs the affairs of the 
lightermen and watermen upon the 
Thames. I do not agree altogether with 
my noble Friend that the effect will be 
to throw the whole management into 
the hands of the working lightermen 
themselves. That is primarily a ques- 
tion to be best decided by the Com- 
mittee to which it will be referred; but 
there are one or two clauses which I 
think will require consideration, and care 
will have to be taken to see that there 
is no undue overlapping of authority 
between the court and the bodies which 
have jurisdiction now in matters such as 
the manning and sanitary condition of 
ships that ply upon the Thames. 


IMPERIAL MARKETS AND STORES 
BILL [H.L.] 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Monday 
next. 


DUMBARTON BURGH BILL [H.L.] 


Read a third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


ARBROATH CORPORATION 
[H.L} 
Read a third time and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


3AS BILL 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE URBAN DIS- 
TRICT WATER BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read a 
first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 


CLAY CROSS WATER BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read a 
first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 
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ILFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
(RATES) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read a 
first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 


WOODHOUSE AND CONISBOROUGH 
RAILWAY (ABANDONMENT) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read a 
first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 


CATHCART’S DIVORCE BILL [H.L.] 


Returned from the Commons; agreed 
to. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 
Rules made for Scotland under the 


Elementary Teachers (Superannuation) 
Act, 1898. 


WAR OFFICE 
Memorandum showing the duties of 
the principal officers and Departments 
of the War Office, and details of office 
procedure under the Order in Council 
dated 7th March 1899 


INDIA (FAMINE) 

Appendices to the Report of the Indian 
Famine Commission, 1898, being minutes 
of evidence, etc. 

Vol. I. Bengal ; 

Vol. II. Madras Presidency ; 

Vol. III. Bombay Presidency ; 


Vol. IV. The Central Provinces and 
Berar ; 


Vol. V. The North Western Provinces 
and Oudh ; 


Vol. VI. The Punjab ; 
Vol. VII. Miscellaneous. 


{18 Aprit 1899} 
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SIGHT TESTS. 
Reports on the sight-tests used in the 
Mercantile Marine for 1898 (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper [C.-8865)]). 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Returns of accidents and casualities 
as reported to the Board of Trade by 
the several railway companies in the 
United Kingdom during the year ending 
31st December 1898; in pursuance of 
the Regulation of Railways Act (1871), 
34th and 35th Victoria, chap 78; to- 
gether with reports of the inspecting 
officers of the Railway Department to 
the Board of Trade upon certain acci- 
dents which were inquired into. 


Presented (by command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN ENGLAND). 

Return of all loans raised in England 
under the provisions of any Acts of Par- 
lament chargeable on the revenues ot 
India outstanding at the commencement 
of the half-year ended on the 3lst March 
1899, with the rates and interest and 
total amount payable thereon, ete. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PETITIONS. 


WATERMEN’S AND  LIGHTERMEN’S 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] 
Petition against; of the Shipping 
Federation ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
Petition against the sale of, to children 
under the age of 13; of Corporation of 


Nelson ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (BOROUGH 
FUNDS) ACT, 1872. 


Petition for the Amendment of; of 
the Corporation of Nelson; read, and 





crdered to lie upon the Table. 
3K 2 
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NEW BILLS. 


COPYRIGHT BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to amend and consolidate the 
law relating to literary copyright. 
(No. 44.) Was presented by the Lord 
Monkswell; read a first time; to be 
printed; and 'to be read a second time 
on Monday next. 


COPYRIGHT (ARTISTIC) BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to simplify and amend the law 
relating to copyright in artistic works. 
(No. 45.) Was presented by the Lord 
Monkswell; read a first time; to be 
printed; and to be read a second time 
on Monday next. 


ST. ANDREW’S BURGH PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION BILL [H.L.] 


House to be in Committee on Thurs- 
day next. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


TROUT FISHING ANNUAL CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That this Bill be read a second time.’- 
(Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


*Toe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour of BurtzieH): My Lords, 
the object of the Bill which I rise to 
ask your Lordships to give a Second 
Reading is to establish a close time for 
trout in Scotland, during which time it 
will not be legal to fish for, or take trout 
in any river, lake, or loch in Scotland 
by net, rod, or line, or to have posses- 
sion of such trout, or expose them for 
sale. The period which we propose is 
to begin on the 15th of October, and to 
end on the 28th February. It is, of 
course, in such a matter as this, difficult 
to suit the circumstances of every 
locality, or to be sure that one ‘is in 
accord with the opinion of everyone who 
is interested in the matter. Some would, 
no doubt, prefer a longer close time, and 


{LORDS} 
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some few possibly desire that the close 
time should be for a shorter period. 
The period which we propose in this 
Bill has been arrived at and decided 
after a good deal of consultation and 
conference with many of those who are 
interested, and, upon the whole, I be- 
lieve it is a period which will suit most 
districts and be in accord with the great 
majority of opinion of those concerned. 
I do not think that anyone will seriously 
take exception to the date at which the 
close time is proposed to end, because I 
cannot conceive of anyone desiring to 
fish for, or catch trout before the Ist of 
March. It is, of course, impossible that 
the close time for trout can be mad¢@iyp 
accord with that for salmon, because, 
owing to the migratory habits of the 
latter fish, it would not be possible to 
have a similar time for all the rivers or 
districts in Scotland. As to the date on 
which we propose that the close time 
should commence, I am quite aware that 
many interested in the subject would like 
to see it fixed for an earlier period, but 
I suggest 15th October from a desire to 
ge upon the principle of not asking too 
much in the hope that what I believe to 
be a very much needed change in the 
law will pass without opposition. I be- 
lieve there is a great need for such a 
close time in Scotland, and there is a 
general desire for it among all who are 
interested. There is, I think, no doubt 
whatever that trout are diminishing in 
number in all the accessible parts of 
Scotland on account of the great amount 
of fishing which goes on. Trout are un- 
doubtedly of some value as food, but it 
is in the other aspect that I think they 
are even more valuable—namely, as a 
fish which gives an immense amount of 
sport and innocent recreation to a very 
large number of the \population. In 
Scotland pike and other coarse fish are 
hardly worth considering, because they 
scarcely exist in such numbers as to pro- 
vide sport. But I think it will be within 
the knowledge of those of your Lord- 
ships who are familiar with Scotland, 
that trout fishing is perhaps the most 
popular recreation of a sporting kind in 
Scotland, and it appeals without excep- 
tion to all classes. I maintain that 
taking trout during the period which I 
have named is a wasteful, foolish, and 
senseless proceeding. During that time 
they are absolutely useless for food, and 
practically give little or no amusement to 
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those who catch them. But inthe case 
of those rivers and streams which are 
accessible, large numbers of people take 
advantage of their remaining open, and 
thus selfish persons, though few in pro- 
portion to the total number of anglers, 
do a great deal of harm to the sport of 
those who only fish for trout during the 
proper time. There is no sort of inten- 
tion by this Bill to limit the proper 
facilities which those who like the sport 
can have for enjoying it. It is intro- 
duced rather for the purpose of protect- 
ing trout for the greater number, and it 
would thus give greater enjoyment. In 
England there is, in almost every fishing 
district, a close time for trout, and the 
only wonder that I have is that more 
persistent efforts have not been made to 
secure this reform in Scotland; it has 
been agitated for several years; a great 
majority of the county councils have pro- 
nounced in favour of the proposals; the 
angling associations are practically 
unanimous in support of the Bill, and I 
believe that all my predecessors in office 
have expressed themselves in favour of 
such a change, which has also the sup- 
port of the Fishery Board of Scotland. 
1 place this Bill before your Lordships 
with every confidence that it will be read 
a second time. 


THe Eart or MORAY: My Lords, I 
welcome the Bill now before the House 
as a move in the right direction. I 
should, however, have preferred that the 
close time should commence on Ist Octo- 
ber rather than on the 15th, but this 
may be taken as a tentative Measure 
which can be amended if it is found not 
to work well. I beg to support the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


LUNACY BILL. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That this Bill be read a second time.”— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hatspury): It is with confidence I 
ask your Lordships to read this Bill a 
second time, as it has been twice before 
your Lordships’ House. The only sub- 
ject of controversy thad reference to the 
question of the salaries of assistants and 
attendants in asylums of a public charac- 
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ter, and in the event of opposition being 
again raised to these clauses I propose 
to ‘strike them out; as the other matters 
with which the Bill deals are of a serious 
nature, and require urgent amendment. 


Question put. 


Bill read a second time. 


SUPREME COURT (APPEALS) BILL. 


Bill passed through Committee with- 
out Amendment. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That the Standing Committee be nega- 
tived.”—(T'he Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: iI 
thought it would be better that the Bill 
should go through in the regular form, 
because I propose to move that the 
Standing Committee be negatived, and 
if there was any objection to be raised 
to any part of the Bill I thought an 
opportunity ought to be given. This 
Bill alters, as I think your Lordships are 
aware, one section in the Judicature Act 
whereby there requires to be in the Court 
of Appeal three judges sitting in order 
to hear an appeal. It has been brought 
to my attention that on a number of 
occasions parties would have been very 
glad, when there was some difficulty in 
fcrming the full Court of Appeal by the 
sitting of three judges, to have agreed 
to a hearing before two judges, 
but were not prepared to do so, 
as it would be forfeiting their 
right to appeal to your Lordships’ House, 
as that court would have been a court 
by agreement and not a court estab- 
lished by law. The result would have 
been bound by the decision of the Court 
of Appeal with no right whatever to 
appeal here. This Bill is designed to 
preserve the right of further appeal to 
the House of Lords in cases where two 
judges have by consent of the parties 
heard the case in the Appeal Court. 


LAND CHARGES BILL [H.L.] 


To be read a second time on Thursday 
next. 
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ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

Read a first time ; to be printed ; and 
ty be read a second time on Thursday 
next; and Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXIX. and XLV. to be considered in 
order to their being dispensed with. 
(No. 46.) 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
pesed— 


“That this House do now adjourn.”—(7'he 
Marquess of Lansdowne.) 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Tus EARL or WEMYSS: Before the 
House adjourns, I should like to say that 
on Friday I propose putting two ques- 
tions to the Government with reference 
to what is called the decoration of St. 
Paul’s. I do not know who will answer 
on behalf of the Government, but I only 
hope that before the noble Lord does so, 
he will go to St. Paul’s and see for him- 
self what is going on—a course which I 
would also recommend other members of 
your Lordships’ House to pursue, 


House adjourned at forty-five 
minutes after Four of the clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday 18th April 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STAND- 
ING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Re- 
port from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
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Orders which are applicable thereto have 
been complied with, viz :— 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 1) Bill. 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 3) Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time To-morrow. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (NO 

STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Re- 
port from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, that in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, no Standing 
Orders are applicable, viz. :— 


Metropolitan Common Scheme (Harrow 
Weald) Provisional Order Bill. 
Pilotage Provisional Order Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time To-morrow. 


CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a third time, and passed. 


VALE OF GLAMORGAN RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a third time, and passed. 


SCUNTHORPE URBAN DISTRICT GAS 
AND WATER BILL. 

Ordered, that the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the 
Frodingham Gas Bill, 1898, be referred 
to the Committee on the Scunthorpe 
Urban District Gas and Water Bill of 
this Session—{Dr. Farquharson.) 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee— 


‘1. “That, in the case of the Millwall 
Dock, Petition for leave to deposit a 
Petition for Bill, the Standing Orders 
ought to be dispensed with:—That the 
parties be permitted to deposit their 
Petition for a Bill.” 
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2. “That, in the case of the London, 
Walthamstow, and Epping Forest Rail- 
way, Petition for leave to deposit a 
Petition for Bill, the Standing Orders 
ought to be dispensed with:—That the 
parties be permitted to deposit their 
Petition for a Bill.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP H.). 

Mr. Johnson Ferguson reported from 
the Committee on Group H of Private 
Bills, That the parties promotfhg the 
Dublin Corporation Bill had stated that 
the evidence of Sir Francis M‘Cabe, 
K.C.B., of Park Cottage, Kilgobbin, in 
the county of Dublin, was essential to 
their case; and it having been proved 
that his attendance could not be pro- 
cured without the intervention of the 
House, he had been instructed to move 
that the said Sir Francis M‘Cabe do 
attend the said Committee To-morrow, 
at half-past Eleven of the clock. 


Ordered, That Sir Francis M‘Cabe do 
attend the Committee on Group H of 
Private Bills To-morrow, at half-past 
Eleven of the clock. 


SELECTION (STANDING COM- 
MITTEES). 

Mr. Halsey reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection ; That they had dis- 
charged the following Member from the 
Standing Committee on Law and Courts 
of Justice, and Legal Procedure: Mr. 
Solicitor-General ; and had appointed in 
substitution: Mr. Attorney-General. 


Mr. Halsey further reported from the 
Committee; That they had added to 
the Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, 
the following Fifteen Members in respect 
of the Small Houses (Acquisition of 
Onership) Bill:—Mr. Bainbridge, Mr. 
Secretary Chamberlain, Mr. Davitt, Mr. 
Drage, Mr. Galloway, Colonel Hughes, 
Mr. Kimber, Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. 
Logan, Mr. Lowles, Mr. Maddison, Sir 
Blundell Maple, Mr. M‘Kenna, Mr. 
Jonathan Samuel, and Mr. Ure. 
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Mr. Halsey further reported from the 
Committee: That they had discharged 
the following Members from the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade (including Agri- 
culture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufacturers:—Mr. Attorney-General, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Gilliat, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
and had appointed in substitution: 
Captain Chaloner, Mr. Lambert, Mr. 
Abel Smith, Mr. Solicitor-General, and 
Mr. James Stuart. 


Business. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill, inti- 
tuled, “ An Act to authorise the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Glastonbury to construct waterworks 
for the supply of the borough; and for 
other purposes.” [Glastonbury Water 
Bill [x.1.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
extend the time limited by the West 
Highland Railway Acts, 1894 and 1896, 
for the compulsory purchase of lands, 
and for the completion of the Railways 
authorised by the said Acts; and for 
other purposes.” [West Highland Rail- 
way Bill [x.1.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
authorise the Trustees of the Harbour 
of Inverness to construct new quays and 
other works; and to confer further 
powers upon the Trustees and upon tho 
Town Council of the Royal Burgh of 
Inverness; and for other purposes.’ 
[Inverness Harbour Bill [x.1 ] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
extend the limits of supply of and to 
confer further powers on the Cambridge 
University and Town Gas Light Com- 
pany; and for other purposes.” [Cam- 
bridge University and Town Gas Bill 
[u.L.] < 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
empower the Corporation of Great Yar- 
mouth to construct tramways and street 
improvements; to make further provi- 
sion in regard to the electric lighting 
undertaking of the Corporation; and 
for other purposes.” [Great Yarmouth 
Corporation Bill [x.t.] 








439 Petitions. 


And, also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act 
to extend the time limited for the com- 
pulsory purchase of lands authorised to 
be acquired by the Surrey Commercial 
Dock Company ; and for other purposes.” 
Surrey Commercial Docks Bill [x.1.] 


Glastonbury Water Bill [x.1.] 

West Highland Railway Bill [n.u.] 

Inverness Harbour Bill [x.1.] 

Cambridge University and Town Gas 
Bill [x.1.] 

Great 


[H.L. | 


Surrey Commercia] Docks Bill [x.1.] 


Yarmouth Corporation Bill 


Read the first time; and referred to 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


PETITIONS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOT- 


LAND) BILL, TEINDS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, AND PARISH CHURCHES 
(SCOTLAND). 

Petition from Dumbarton, against 


proposed legisation; to lie upon the 
Table. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) ABO- 
LITION BILL. 


Petition from Burnbank, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 


Petitions in favour,—From Newport ; 


Penzance ; Warrington ; Teesdale ; 
Salford; Walker; Clayton le Moors; 


Lambeth; and, Holmfirth; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From  Por- 
tessie; Lanark; Lesmahagow (two) ; 
Stonehouse; Hamilton; Glasgow (two) ; 
Kinross; Carluke; Alloa; Alva (two) ; 
and, Milnathort ; to lie upon the Table. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petition from West Ham, against ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


Petitions. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petition from Halifax in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


(1887) 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Middleton 
Collieries; Radcliffe and Kearsley; 
Broad Oak; Swinton; Clown; Eston; 
Marske by the Sea; Lazenby ; Hudders- 
field; and, Ilkeston; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PARISH COUNCILS ASSOCIATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Petition from Carluke, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From West Hampstead ; Windsor; and, 
London (two); to Jie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW ACT, 1897. 


Petition from Kesteven, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petition from West Ham against; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Stirling- 

shire; Edinburgh ; and Tillicoultry ; to 

lie upon the Table. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Petition from Bootle, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 


Petition from Halifax, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILU. 
Petition from Canterbury, against ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUCRS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From Castle- 
ford (three); Tulse Hill (two); Heaton 
Park; Pendlebury; Wragby; Shal- 
bourne; East Farndon; and Shipston 
on Stour; to lie upon the Table. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS (PER- 
SONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 
Two Petitions from Middlesbrough, 
against ; to lie upon the Table. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM (THREEFOLD 
OPTION) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Lanark ; 
Ayr; and, Dornoch; to lie upon the 

Table. 


TOWN COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Linlith- 


gow; and, Falkirk; to lie upon the 
Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
RULES (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Rules made for 

Scotland under the Elementary School 

Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act, 1898 
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Bills. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
REFUSED). 
Address for “ Return of the number of 
Victuallers’, Beerhouse, and _ other 
Licenses for the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors, the Renewal of which has been 
Refused, in the year 1898, by the 
Justices of the Peace in each Licensing 
District in England and Wales, showing 
in each case the ground of such Refusal, 
especially when such ground was in any 
instance that the Licence was not re- 
quired and showing also the Result of 
Appeal, if any (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 236, of Session 
1898).”—(Mr. Henry J. Wilson.) . 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE (ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 
Return ordered, “showing for the 
year ending the 3lst day of March 1899 
(1) the amount contributed by England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively to the 
Revenue collected by Imperial Officers ; 
(2) the Expenditure on English, Scottish, 
and Irish Services met out of such 
Revenue; and (3) the Balances of 
Revenue contributed by England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland respectively which are 
available for Imperial Expenditure (in 


continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 313, of Session 1898).”—(Mr. 
Lough.) 


IMPERIAL REVENUE (COLLECTION AND 
EXPENDITURE) (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND). 

Return ordered, “ relating to Imperial 
Revenue (Collection and Expenditure) 
(Great Britain and Ireland) for the year 
ending the 3lst day of March 1899 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 310, of Session 1898).”—(Mr. 
Joseph A. Pease.) 


NEW BILLS. 





STOLEN GOODS BILL. 

“To amend the Law respecting the 
recovery of Stolen Articles,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 26th 
April, and to be printed. (Bill 159.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF WALES (GRADUATES) 
BILL. 

“To extend the privileges of the 
Graduates of the University of Wales,” 
presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 
26th April, and to be printed. (Bill 
160.) 


QUESTIONS. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS. 

Sir J. MACLURE (Lancashire, Stret- 
~ ford): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to 
the issue of orders for the construc- 
tion of light railways along main tho- 
roughfares im populous districts; and 
whether, in view of what has already 
been done in this respect, he will con- 
sider the propriety of suspending any 
further orders until the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown as to the 
legality of the action of the Board and 
of the Light Railway Commissioners in 
this matter can be ascertained ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrenm, Croydon): 
No, Sir; the Board of Trade were ad- 
vised at the outset upon the legality of 
the course which has been adopted—a 
course which has now become well settled 
practice. 


POSTAL WORKERS AND CHEAP 
TRAINS. 

Mr. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he has received a petition, 
signed by nearly 600 bona fide workers, 
in compliance with the provisions of the 
Cheap Trains Act, 1883, from the postal 
and other employees resident in Lew- 
isham and surrounding district, asking 
for a service of workmen’s trains from 
3 a.m. to 8 a.m. on the South Eastern 
Railway ; and, if he can say what course 
he intends taking in reference to the re- 
quest made in the petition? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Trade are in 
communication with the company with 
reference to this petition, and are await- 
ing a reply. If the answer is unsatis- 
factory it will, of course, be open to the 
Department to use its powers under the 
Cheap Trains: Act. 


College. 


MADRAS LAW COLLEGE. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the unsatisfactory 
position of the Madras Law College ; 
whether he is aware that the present 
principal of that institution was ap- 
pointed at a salary of Rs.1,200 per 
month, on the understanding that the 
whole of his time should be devoted to 
the work of the College, but that this 
condition has been waived by the Gov- 
ernment, and that the principal has been 
granted permission to practise at the 
bar ; whether he is aware that numerous 
complaints have been made to the 
Madras Government as to the failure of 
the principal and his assistants, owing 
to their private practice, to adequately 
perform their duties at the College; 
whether his attention has been directed 
to paragraph 75 (page 113) in the Third 
Quinquennial Review of Education in 
India, recently issued, in which it is 
stated that, during the period 1892-97, 
the profit to the Government, arising 
from the excess of fees, etc., over expen- 
diture at the Madras Law College, 
amounted to nearly a lakh of rupees; 
and whether, in view of these facts and 
the low percentage of students obtaining 
their law degree at that College during 
the period in question, he will consider 
the desirability of recommending that 
the teaching staff should in future give 
their w ole time to their duties, as is 
the case in the other Arts, Engineering, 
and Agricultural Colleges in the Presi- 
dency ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Haminron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I have no information on 
the subject of the honourable Member's 
Question, a copy of which will be trans- 
mitted to the Government of Madras for 
its consideration. With reference, how- 
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ever, to the statement quoted from the 
Third Quinquennial Review of Education 
in India to the effect that during the 
period of five years from 1892 to 1897 
the profit to the Government from the 
Colleg2 amounted to nearly a lakh of 
rupees, the honourable Member has 
doubtless observed that the same para- 
graph states that a separate building has 
recently been constructed for the use of 
the College at a cost of about four lakhs 
of rupees, which must have more than 
absorbed any surplus income. 


RUSSIAN RAILWAYS IN PERSIA. 


Mr. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Russian Government 
has acquired an exclusive concession for 
the making of railways in Eastern Persia, 
together with the right of protecting 
such railways with Russian troops when 
they are made; whether surveys have 
been completed by Russian officers for a 
railway from Askabad on the Transcas- 
pian Railway via Birjand and Kirman to 
Beuder Abbas on the Persian Gulf, with 
a branch from Birjand to Nasirabad in 
Seistan; and, whether Her Majesty's 
Government have made any representa- 
tion on the subject in the interests of 
British trade, and in view of the agree- 
ment as to the independence and integ- 
rity of Persia: at present existing be- 
tween the British and Russian Govern- 
ments ! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonn 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): We are 
not aware that the Russian Government 
has acquired such a concession as that 
mentioned in the first paragraph of the 
Question, nor have we heard of the com- 
pletion of railway surveys by Russian 
officers, as described in the second para- 
graph. 


SHIPS’ BOATS. 

CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of 
Trade, having regard to the large 
number of recent disasters at sea 
involving the immediate transfer of 
the passengers and crew to the boats, 
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whether the Board of Trade has any power 
to insist upcn boats being hung for imme- 
diate flotation, and being kept duly 
stocked with oars, sails, life belts, fresh 
water, and provisions; and, with a view 
to avoiding panic, and to the preserva- 
tion of life, whether a notice could be 
placed in passengers’ berths, near the 
life belt notice, showing the boat station 
of such passenger in the event of colli- 
sion or fire, and arrangements being 
made for the conspicuous indication of 
the number of each boat, station? ~ 


in the Royal Navy. 


Tugs PRESIDENT or tap BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir. The Board of Trade 
possess and exercise full powers under 
the Merchant Shipping Act to insist on 
all boats placed under davits being so 
carried as to be capable of being at 
once swung outboard and put into the 
water. The boat-lowering appliances 
are also frequently tested, and the boats 
are required to be fitted with all neces- 
sary equipments, including a supply of 
fresh water. But the Board of Trade 
have no power to insist upon provisions, 
nor to require the posting of notices in 
passengers’ berths showing the boat 
station for each passenger. 


In answer to a further question by 
Colonel Sir Howarp VINCENT, 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE said: I have no doubt that the 
attention of those interested -will be 
drawn to the Question of the honourable 
Gentleman, and that the matter will be 
considered, but it would be impossible 
for us to communicate with individual 
shipowners with regard to matters of 
this kind. : 


LIFE-SAVING APPLIANCES IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 

CoLtoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if the 
exemption from the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping (Life-Saving 
Appliances) Act, 1887, as to carrying 
life-saving gear for all on board, of 
vessels of the Royal Navy is confined to 
ships of war, in order that their utility 
for fighting may not be lessened by even 
humane considerations, and if it applies 
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in any way to transports hired for carry- 
ing troops, reliefs, or any purpose ; and 
if he will take care that this is im- 
pressed upon the owners of such trans- 
ports and upon the Admiralty? 


Boat Accommodation on 


Tus PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Trade have been 
in communication with the, Admiralty 
with regard to the matter to which my 
henourable and gallant Friend refers. 
and I am assured that all hired trans- 
ports are required to comply with regu- 
lations at least equivalent to the Life- 
Saving Appliance Rules made under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, not only with 
respect to boats, but also with regard 
to life-saving gear for all on board. In 
these circumstances, I do not think it 
is necessary for me to take any further 
steps in the matter. 


H.M.S8. “ VICTORIOUS.” 
Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the bottom of H.M.S. “ Vic- 
tcrious ” is in such a condition that her 
speed is reduced by 24 knots; whether, 
in consequence of the above circum- 
stances, the “Victorious” is about to 
be recalled because there is no dry dock 
under British control in the China Seas 
capable of safely docking her; and 
whether the Government will take steps 
to provide efficient dock accommoda- 
tion? 


THe FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscugn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No report has been 
received as to the speed of the “ Vic- 
torious” having been reduced by 23 
knots. The answer to the second ques- 
tion is in the negative. Besides the 
dock at Kowloon, there is no other dock 


under British control in the China Seas 
where she could be docked. In the 


reply to a question by the right honour- 
able Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, I stated that the Admiralty 
have now under consideration a pro- 
posal to construct a dock of their own 
as part of the dockyard extension pro- 
vided for in the Naval Works Acts. 


{COMMONS} 
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Hired Transports. 
PACIFIC CABLE. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I bey 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Cclonies whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has now arrived at an understand- 
ing or agreement with the Governments 
of Canada and Australasia in reference 
to the construction of a Pacific Cable, 
as recent proceedings in the Parliament 
of the Dominion of Canada would seem 
tc suggest?! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHampernain, Bir- 
mingham, W.): No, the matter is still 
under consideration. 


TONGA. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Under 
Sccretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, in view of conflicting cable 
messages, he can state what are now the 
precise relations existing between this 
country and the native kingdom of 
Tonga; and whether any fresh responsi- 
bilities in this connection have recently 
been assumed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment! 


Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no confirma- 
tion of the cable messages which have 
appeared in the daily Press. They have 
authorised no action of the kind referred 
to. 


BOAT ACCOMMODATION ON HIRED 
TRANSPORTS. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
what is the number of persons for whom 
boat accommodation and life-saving 
gear is provided on the hired transports 
“Simla” and “Nubia” respectively ; 
and what is the number required to be 
provided for on those hired transports 
by the Board of Trade Regulations 
under the provisions of the Merchant 


Shipping (Life-Saving Appliances) Act, 


1888, and what is the largest number 


of passengers and crew carried by each 
of these vessels on one voyage either 
dvring the last or the present trooping 
season, 
valids, women, and children? , 


specifying the number of in- 
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THe FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY: In both the “ Nubia” and the 
“ Simla” a life belt is provided for every 
person on board, and boat accommoda- 
tion equal to carrying 940 persons. 
The maximum boat requirements of the 
Board of Trade, under the Merchant 
Shipping (Life-Saving Appliances) Act, 
1888, for emigrant ships of the same 
tonnage, would be boats equal to carry- 
ing about 700 persons, and from this 
an abatement might be made in the case 
of vessels, like the “Nubia” and 
“Simla,” which are divided into 
efficient water-tight compartments. The 
largest numbers carried by the ships on 
one voyage (home) during the past and 
present trooping seasons are as follows, 
including the crew—namely: “ Nubia,” 
1,673, including 54 women, 87 children, 
79 invalids; “Simla,” 1,643, including 
35 women, 95 children, 23 invalids. 


SIERRA LEONE RISING. 

Mr. YERBURGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Colonial Office have received 
the Report of Sir David Chalmers upon 
the rising in Sierra Leone; and, if so, 
when it will be presented to Parliament ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rne 
COLONIES : I must refer the honourable 
Member to the answer on the subject 
which I gave to a similar Question ad- 
dressed to me by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Wick on the 6th of March. 


THE KOWLOON RISING. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he can 
inform the House if the Chinese soldiers 
who took part in the affray at Kowloon 
were Chinese rebels, or troops in the 
pay of the Viceroy ; and, in view of this 
occurrence, and of the strong feeling 
entertained by the colonists of Hong 
Kong on sanitary and other grounds, 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take advantage 
of the clause in the Agreement with 
China which permits of the abolition of 
Chinese administration over the city of 
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Kowloon (within British territory) if 
military considerations require it? 


Rising. 


The following Questions on the same 
subject also appeared on the Paper— 


GeneraL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether British troops 
and police when occupying the newly- 
acquired territory near Hong Kong, on 
the 14th instant, were attacked by a 
large force of Chinese troops in uniforn 
and armed with guns and rifles ; whether 
there is reason to believe that the 
Viceroy of Canton and the local Chinese 
officials were cognisant of the action of 
their troops ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to exact summary 
satisfaction and reparation for such an 
insult to the British flag? 


GreneRAL RUSSELL: To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign . 
Affairs whether strong representations 
have been made to Her Majesty’s - 
Government by residents in Hong Kong, 
and others best acquainted with the 
state of matters in that section of China, 
regarding the danger of leaving the 
town of Kau-lung under Chinese juris- 
diction; and whether, in view of what 
has recently occurred, there is any pros- 
pect of the Kau-lung agreement being 
materially revised ? 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): To ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs: 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the recent disturbances 
near Kowloon? 


_ Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
COLONIES: I think it would be well if 
Questions on this subject were in future 
addressed to the Colonial Office, as the 
Colonial Government have now taken 
possession of the extension. Telegrams 
received from the Governor state that 
the opposition was probably connected 
with the Triad Secret Society, which is 
understood to be strong in the neigh- 
bouring district, but the flags captured 
show that the attack included companies 
of Chinese militia, who were in uniforra 
and armed with guns and rifles. There 
was a further attack yesterday, when 
two guns were captured. There was 
no loss of life on the British side. The- 
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hostility shown and the doubtful atti- 
tude of the Chinese authorities will 
necessitate careful reconsideration of 
the position. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s 
Lynn): Were the two guns captured by 
the Chinese from the British? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: No, Sir. 


INDIAN SUGAR DUTY. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been called to the 
notification in the “ Gazette of India,” 
announcing that new duties have been 
imposed from 20th March on all sugar 
‘from bounty-giving countries whether 
the same is imported directly from the 
country of production or otherwise ; and 
whether it is imported in the same con- 
dition as when exported from the 
country of production or has _ been 
changed in condition by manufacturer or 
otherwise; and whether, under the 
terms of this notification, the Govern- 
ment of India proposes to levy th> 
duties on all confectionery imported 
into India from the United Kingdom, 
in the manufacture or preparation of 
which bounty-fed beet sugar has been 
used 4 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: My answer to the first part of 
this Question is in the affirmative. In 
reply to the second part, I can only say 
that, under the terms of the notifica- 
tion, the Government of India will no 
doubt have the power to tax bounty-fed 
sugar when forming a portion of the 
confectionery imported into India from 
this country; but, having regard to the 
difficulty of estimating the amount 
of sugar so used, I do not know whether 
they wil] think it worth while to exercise 
that power, especially as the amount of 
. confectionery imported into India from 
Great Britain is very small. The whole 


amount of sugar exported from this 
country to India is only 900 tons, and 
in this confectionery is included. 
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Samoa. 


CRETE. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, upon 
the appointment of Prince George of 
Greece as High Commissioner of the four 
Powers in Crete, a petition to Her 
Majesty the Queen was signed on 15th 
December 1898 by nearly 10,000 Cretan 
Mussulmans, praying that the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty, the 
greatest Islamic State in the world, may 
deign to take under its sgis and direct 
protection the Mussulmans of Crete, as 
the Catholics of the Levant are under 
the protection of France, and that a 
sufficient garrison of British troops may 
remain permanently at Crete as the only 
guarantee which can be really efficacious 
for safety; whether, on this petition 
being presented by the Mussulman chiefs 
to Consul Biliotti, he refused to receive 
it, upon which the Mussulman chiefs 
stated that they would send it direct by 
post ; whether he is aware if the petition 
in question has been received; and 
whether it has been referred to the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs; if 
so, whether any reply has been given 
thereto, and, if so, what reply? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The facts are as 
stated in the first two paragraphs. Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General declined to re- 
ceive the petition, as it is contrary to 
established usage for consular officers to 
receive deputations and petitions from 
the subjects of the Power on whose ter- 
ritory they reside. The petition was 
duly received, and referred to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, but 
under the circumstances it was not con- 
sidered advisable to send a reply to the 
petitioners. ‘ 


SAMOA. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
drawn to the reports of the statement 
made by Herr von Bulow in the German 
Reichstag on Friday 14th April relative 
to Samoa, to the effect that a special 
Commission of three members has been 
appointed by Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany to assume pro- 








visional powers of government over the 
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’ Samoa Islands ; that no measure adopted 


by the Commission is to have legal effect 
unless all three Commissioners agree to 
it; that this principle of necessary una- 
nimity set up by Germany has been ac- 
cepted first by America and ultimately 
by England also; and that the English 
Government, through its Ambassador in 
Berlin, has officially intimated its ac- 
ceptance of the proposals of the German 
Government with regard to the proce- 
dure and functions of the special Com- 
mission ; whether these reports are cor- 
rect; whether any provision has been 
made for the possible case of all three 
Commissioners failing unanimously to 
agree on the measures with which they 
have to deal; and, if so, what that pro- 
vision is; and when he proposes to lay 
upon the Table of this House the Papers 
embodying the negotiations which have 
thus been brought to a conclusion? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The arrangement 
made by the three Governments is to the 
following effect: —In view of the recent 
troubles in Samoa, and for the purposes 
of restoring tranquillity and order 
therein, the three Powers parties to the 
Conference of Berlin have appointed a 
Commission to undertake the provisional 
government of the islands. For this 
purpose they are to exercise supreme 
authority in the islands, and all persons 
exercising authority therein, whether 
acting under the provisions of the final 
Act of Berlin, or otherwise, are to be 
under their orders. No action taken by 
the Commissioners in pursuance of the 
above authority is to be considered as 
valid unless it is assented to by all three 
Commissioners. If on any point they 
are unable to come to an agreement, 
they will refer to their Governments for 
instructions. They are to furnish 
separate reports on the recent events, 
and to make recommendations either 
unanimously or separately as to the 
future government of the islands. Papers 
will be laid as soon as circumstances ad- 
mit, but in view of the conflicting and 
incomplete nature of the information 
received, it is impossible at present to 
state when this can be done without 
public inconvenience. 
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SPRING ASSIZES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland whether 
he is aware that certain grand juries 
omitted to nominate representatives for 
the county councils at the recent Spring 
Assizes in Ireland ; and whether, in view. 
of clause 113 of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, which specifies that such 
nominations must be made at the first 
Spring Assizes following the passing of 
that Measure, members of the grand 
jury class have been selected, since the 
assizes in question were held, without 
the terms of clause 113 having been 
complied with ; and, in the event of such 
having been the case, whether such per- 
sons so nominated are legally qualified 
to fulfil the duties of county councillor? 


Indian Sugar Duty. 


Tas ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Arxrnson, Londonderry, 
N.): My attention has not been called, 
officially, to the omission mentioned. 
The intention of the Government was 
that these representatives should be 
nominated either by the grand jury itself 
at the Spring Assizes, or be nominated 
then or at any time before the first 
meeting of the council by a committee 
appointed by the grand jury at the 
Spring Assizes for that purpose, and we 
believed that this had been adequately 
provided for in the section referred to. 
Some doubts, have, I believe, been ex- 
pressed as to whether the language of 
the Statute carries out the object of the 
framers of the Act, but I am not aware 
that the point has been made the subject 
of judicial decision. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE INDIAN 
SUGAR DUTY. 

Mr. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
any communications have passed between 
Her Majesty's Government and the 
Austro-Hungarian Government with re- 
ference to the imposition of countervail- 
ing duties upon foreign bounty-fed sugar 
imported into India; and, if so, what 
has been the result of such communica- 
tions? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: Communications 
on this subject are passing between the 
two Governments, but they are not as 
yet sufficiently advanced to enable me 
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SCOTCH HERRING TRADE IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that the export of 


Mussulmans. 


to make any statement with regard to+ herrings from the United Kingdom to 


them. 


a 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 
Mr. MARKS: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster-General, whether he can 
state what, if any, part of the increase 
in the cost of the postal services in 
1898-9 was incurred in connection with 
the administration of the Post Office 
Savings Bank? 


THz PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (for Mr. Hansury): No part of 
the cost of the Postal Services is incurred 
in connection with the administration of 
the Post Office Savings Bank. The 
whole cost of the Post Office Savings 
Bank is defrayed by the National Debt 
Commissioners. 


WOOLWICH ROYAL LABORATORY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, having regard to the fact that 
in 1897-8 a loss of £3,127 15s. 8d. re- 
sulted from the manufacture in the 
Royal Laboratory of mixed metal turn- 
ings into ingots, will he state whether it 
has now been found possible to effect a 
saving; and, if so, to what extent; 
whether he will state under what cir- 
cumstances two tons of ferro-molybde- 
num were purchased for stock at Wool- 
wich in 1896 at a cost of £770, seeing 
that up to October last no issues of this 
expensive material had been made? 


*Toz FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powgiy Wit- 
uiams, Birmingham, 8.): The matters 
to which this Question relates have been 
noticed by the Controller and Auditor- 
General, and are now before the Public 
Accounts Committee, who will make a 
Report upon them to the House, if they 
deem it necessary. 


Russia is rapidly increasing, the figures 
for 1897 being 180,770 barrels, value 
£195,016, and for 1898, 310,585 barrels, 
value £360,080 ; and that, although the 
wharfage accommodation at St. Peters- 
burg has been improved, Stornoway ex- 
port merchants complain’ that the 
arrangements are still most unsatisfac- 
tory; and, will he consider the expedi- 
ency of again representing to the Russian 





| Government the necessity for a still fur- 


ther improvement in the facilities for 
the discharge and storage of herrings at 
St. Petersburg? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Instructions were 
sent a few days ago to Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg to make 
renewed representations with the view 
to obtain further improvement in the 
facilities for the discharge and storage 
of herrings at St. Petersburg. 


SEA FISHERIES CONFERENCE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is yet in a position to state 
the names of the Powers which will be 
represented at the proposed Hydrogra- 
phical Conference in connection with 
fisheries to be held in June next; and, 
can he state where the conference will be 
held? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment understand that replies have 
not yet been received from all the 
Powers invited to the Conference, nor 
of the exact date at which it will meet. 


CANDIAN MUSSULMANS. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Mussulman exodus from Crete still con- 
tinues; whether the Russian. Govern- 
ment have offered £50,000 to help in 
the repatriation of the Mussulmans ; 
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and, what steps Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are taking to ensure the restora- 


Telegraphists’ 


tion of the starving and ruined Mussul-, 


mans of Crete to their lands? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The exodus of Mus- 
sulmans from Candia still continues, 
though not in the same numbers. The 
Powers have now under consideration a 
request from the High Commissioner for 
an advance of funds for the re-establish- 
ment in their homes of the peasantry, 
both Mussulman and Christian. We are 
not aware of any such offer as is sug- 
gested having been made by the Russian 
Government. Mer Majesty's Government 
have expressed their readiness to contri- 
bute their share, if other Powers will 
agree to do so. 


MOHMUND EXPEDITION. 

Mr. C. MURRAY: (Coventry): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether the British troops engaged 
in the Mohmund Expedition, who in 
August 1897 earned the Frontier Service 
Medal which was sanctioned in April 
1898, are now in April 1899 still await- 
ing further news of their medal? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Medals 
for the North West Frontier campaigns 
of 1897 and 1898 are in course of being 
sent home from India to the depéts of 
the regiments engaged in the operations 
for issue to those entitled to them. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ CHRISTMAS DUTY 
PAY. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
will he explain why a number of tele- 
graphists in the metropolitan districts 
who performed duties on Christmas Day 
have now been called upon to refund an 
extra rate of overtime which they re- 
ceived for this duty, it being stated that 
telegraph clerks are not eligible to re- 
ceive the increased allowance? 


Tuer PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE (for Mr. Hansury): The extra 
rate referred to was authorised solely 
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for the special sorting force who came 
on duty voluntarily to perform the heavy 
Christmas work on Sunday, 25th Decem- 
ber, and was not applicable in any way 
to the counter and telegraph staff, who 
were performing their regular Sunday 
duty on that day. It appears, how- 
ever, that through an oversight the 
latter staff were included in the extra 
payment at some offices, and as they 
were not in any way entitled to it they 
are, of course, required to refund the 
amount overpaid. 


Continuous Duties. 


Mr. LOUGH: Does not the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman think it very hard 
that these men should be called upon to 
refund the money? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: I should be very sorry to ex- 
press any opinion on the action of the 
Post Office. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ CONTINUOUS DUTIES. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether he is 
aware that the Parliamentary Return re- 
lating to the wages of sorting clerks and 
telegraphists, issued in 1898, shows that 
telegraph clerks are allowed half-hour’s 
relief on a continuous duty of eight 
hours ; and whether in future the right 
can be extended to counter men and 
telegraphists in the metropolitan dis. 
tricts who are on duty from 2 p.m. to 
10 p.m. or 3 p.m. to 11 p.m.} 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (for Mr. Hansury): The answer 
to the first paragraph of the honourable 
Member’s Question is in the affirmative. 
As to the second part, speaking generally, 
the counter clerks and telegraphists in 
the metropolitan districts who are on 
duty from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. or 3 p.m. 
to. 11 p.m. also enjoy the privilege of 
half an hour’s relief; but in some cases 
where there are frequent intervals of the 
duty during which the staff is unem- 
ployed, no fixed time has been arranged, 
for it was found that the relief obtain- 
able was adequate. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE FUND. 


Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney-General at what stage have the legal 
proceedings in connection with the 
Covent Garden Theatre Fund now ar- 
rived, and whether there is an early pro- 
spect of the fund being released and de- 
voted to the charitable objects for which 
it was oyiginally founded? 


Tus ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): The matter 
has been somewhat delayed by my having 
to obtain information as to the existing 
societies and communicate with several 
leading members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. I have, however, lately been 
able to give directions for the appropria- 
tion of the fund now in court, subject 
to a scheme to be approved by the court. 
The scheme will be published in the 
ecurse of a few days. 


SCOTTISH MAILS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he is 
aware that certain steamer charges for 
the conveyance of Her Majesty’s mails to 
various districts in the north and west 
of Scotland are charged to the Scottish 
Office Vote; and will he state whether 
there is any reason why the whole of the 
steamer charges for the- conveyance of 
Her Majesty’s mails to the various parts 
of the United Kingdom should not be 
charged to the Post Office Vote! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): No, Sir. The honourable Gentle- 
man is mistaken; all these charges, I 
am informed, are placed on the Post 
Office Vote. 


Mr. WEIR: In consequence of that 
answer I shall call attention to the mat- 
ter on an early date. 


MILITARY MESSING ALLOWANCES. 
Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 


if he can state the percentage of 
men to the total who have been granted 
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conditions of military efficiency, and the 
average length of their service on the 
date of their obtaining that grant, dis- 
tinguishing between those who had 
joined the Army before the new regula- 
tions came into force, and those who 
entered the Army subsequent to that 
date! 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: It would 
be impossible to give the honour- 
able Member the information he requires 
without calling for Returns from the 
whole Army, which would throw a large 
amount of labour upon commanding 
officers. The allowance has generally 
been accepted. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE MINERS’ 

PERMANENT RELIEF SOCIETY. 

Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Society have made an 
application to the Registrar General of 
Friendly Societies to have the funds 
standing to the credit of the said society 
allocated to those who were dependents 
upon the funds of the society previous 
to the Ist of July 1898; that the 
Registrar has informed this society tha: 
before this application can be accepted 
the society must be dissolved, and has 
promised the officials of the society that 
he is prepared to consider the register- 
ing of a new rule which will prevent the 
dissolution of the society; whether he 
is aware that the funds of the society 
at the end of the year 1897 showai 
upon valuation a deficit of £34000: 
and that the expenditure of the year 
1898 has exceeded the income by over 
£8,500 ; and whether he will state what 
steps he intends to take in order to 
safeguard the widows, children, and 
disabled members who were on _ the 
funds previous to Ist July 1898. 


Tae PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE (for Mr. Hansury): The answer 
to the first three Questions is in the 
negative. The answer to the first part 
of the fouhth Question is in the affirma- 
tive and to the second part in the nega- 
tive. The answer to the fifth Question 
is that the Registrar has no power to 





the messing allowance after fulfilling the 





take any steps. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he will consider 
the advisability of placing the Army 
Veterinary Department on the same 
footing with the Royal Army Medical 
Corps as regards Military titles? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: This 
question has been fully considered, and 
the Secretary of State for War is not 
prepared to make the alteration of titles 
suggested. 


SURGEON-GENERAL W. TAYLOR. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, in view of the provisions of 
section 71 of the Army Act, he will ex- 


plain the appointment of Surgeon- 
General W. Taylor as P.M.O. Her 
Majesty’s Forces, India, this officer 


being junior in rank to the Director- 
General Indian Medical Service at 
Headquarters, Simla, and also to the 
Surgeon-General P.M.O. of the Madras 
Command, whose hospitals and districts 
the P.M.O. Her Majesty's Forces can 
inspect as a superior and senior officer ; 
and whether, in order to prevent the 
weakening of discipline which this 
might lead to, it is proposed to confer 
a step of local rank on Surgeon-General 
Taylor? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Section 
71 of the Army Act does not apply to 
officers on the Staff, who exercise 
authority, not in virtue of their own 
rank, but of that of the officer on whose 
staff they are. Surgeon-General Taylor 
is on the Staff of the Commander-in 
Chief in India, and in that position 
exercises authority over all medical 
officers in military employment in India, 
irrespective of their individual rank. 


_ COMPASSIONATE PENSIONS. 
Sm J. LENG (Dundee): I beg 


ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War if he can 
state what number of Compassion- 


ate Pensions to soldiers who served in 
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the Crimean and Indian Mutiny cam- 
paigns have ceased during the last three 
years in consequence of the deaths of 
the recipients ; and what number of old 
soldiers are still in receipt of such 
pensions ! 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: During 
the three last financial years 422 deaths 
have occurred among the special campaigu 
pensioners. 2,667 men are still in receipt 
of these pnsions. 


COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 

Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Government of 
Trinidad and British Guiana bear part of 
the cost of importing coolies into these 
Colonies; and whether such artificial 
lowering of one of the elements in the 
cost of production of sugar constitutes 
a bounty within the meaning of the new 
Indian Act? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES: The answer to the first 
(Question is in the affirmative. The 
contribution referred to has never been 
considered as a bounty on the production 
of sugar. It is rather in the nature of 
& part payment of the extra cost imposed 
on immigration by conditions insisted 
upon by the Government for humani- 
tarian reasons in the interest of the 
labourers. 


COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. F. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is the intention 
of the Government to take the Londoa 
Government Bill in Committee on Mon 
day next? 

4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir; it is our intention to 
prepose it. I should add that, in 
Supply on Friday, I propose to take the 
Army Votes, beginning with Vote 10, 
the Ordnance Factories, and other Army 
Votes. I shall also put down Civil 
Service Votes, beginning with Class 8. 

3 L 2 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (METROPO- 
LITAN WATER COMPANIES BILL). 


Question proposed— 


“That the proceedings on the Metropolitan 
Water Companies (Government) Bill have pre- 
cedence this day of the Notices of Motions and 
the other Orders of the Day.”—(The First 
Lord of the Treasury.) 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I justify this Motion by stating 
that if the Measure was to have its ful! 
utility it ought to pass immediately in 
order that the works which it authorises 
should be at once put in hand aad 
carried out before the possibility of auy 
want of water should be felt in any 
part of the Metropolis. Remembering 
that this Bill has already passed the 
ordeal of the First and Second Reading, 
as well as through the Select Committve 
and a Committee of the whole House, 1 
think that whatever differences of 
opinion there may be must necessarily 
now refer more to the details of the 
Measure than to the principle of the 
Bill itself. Therefore I hope that the 
amount of time that will be withdrawn 
from Private Members’ Motions by the | 
discussion will be of a trifling character. | 





Mr. LOUGH: I think one word must 
be said on the statement which the right | 
honourable Gentleman has just made, | 


{COMMONS ! 
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and which he made to the House last 
night. Now, this Bil] has never passed 
through any ordeal, and there was not 
a word of discussion on the Second 
Reading, for it was hustled through ths 
Committee, and the Report of the Com- 
mittee was published in such a way 
during the holidays that we had no 
opportunity afforded us of putting down 
any Amendments. We find that, con- 
trary to arrangement, that contentious 
business would not be taken immediateiv 
after the holidays, that on the very first 
day after the Easter holidays this con- 
tentious Bill is put first on the Paper. 
The result was that the Report stage 
was taken in about two minutes after the 
dinner hour on the first night after the 
recess, and consequently the House had 
no opportunity of examining it. I think 
it is rather unfortunate that the right 
honourable Gentleman should make this 
Motion, for I think the Measure should 
be dealt with in Government time. 


Companies Bill, 


Question put— 


“That the proceedings on the Metropolitan 
Water Companies (Government) Bill have pre- 
cedence this day of the Notices of Motions and 
the other Orders of the Day.”—(The First 
Lord of the Treasury.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 102.—(Division List No. 84.) 


170; 


AYES. 





Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh 0. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour, RtHonA.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Fredk. George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, Sir F. T. (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bill, Charles 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Bolitho, Thos. Bedford 
Bonsor, Hy. Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 


Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hn. St: John 
Cayzer, Sir Charles William 


Cecil, a (Hertford, East) 


' Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 

| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cornwallis, F. Stanley W. 


+ Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. 
| Cruddas, William Donaldson 


Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
| Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
| Dorington, Sir John Edward 
| Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
| Doxford, William Theodore 
| Drage, Geoffrey 


Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, RtHnSirJ(Manc’r) 
Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Fredk. William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 

Garfit, William 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Goschen, RtHnGJ(S.George’s) 
Goschen, Geo. J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham). 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
| Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs): 
| Gull, Sir Cameron 

| Gunter, Colonel 

Halsey, Thos. Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt.Hn. Lord G, 





Hardy, Laurence 
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Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampstead) 
Howard, Joseph . 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hozier, Hon. J. Henry Cecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Fredk. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir Thos. (Londonderry) 
Leighton, Stanley 

Loder, Gerald W. Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Livrpool) 
Lopes, Hy. Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Killop, James 

Marks, Henry Hananel 
Mellor, Col. (Lancashire) 
Mellor, Rt.Hn. J. W. (Yorks) 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, W. (Newc. under Lyme) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baker, Sir John 

Balfour, Rt.Hn.J.B. (Clackm.: 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

Blake, Edward 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 
Buchanan, Thos. Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James = 
Cameron, Sir C. (Glasgow) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clark, Dr.G.B.(Caithness-sh) 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, 8.) 
Davies,M. Vaughan-(Cardigan! 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Ellis, John Edwd. (Notts.) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbt. J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
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Middlemore, J. Throgmorton 
Milward, Col. Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

More, Robt. J. (Shropshire) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham(Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote,Hn.Sir H.Stafford 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pease, Herbt. P. (Darlington) 
Percy, Earl 

Pilkington, Richard 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edwd. 
Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major F. Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, SirT. (Hartlepool 
Ritchie, Rt.Hn.C. Thomson 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 








Savory, Sir Joseph 


NOES. 


Gold, Charles 

Gourley, Sir Edward T. 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hn. C. Seale- 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holland, W. H. (York, W.R.) 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, A. C. 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez E. 
Jones, David B. (Swansea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kinloch, Sir John George S. 
Labouchere, Henry 


_ Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 


Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Logan, John William 
Lowther, Rt. Hon. Jas. (Kent) 
Macaleese, Daniel 
M‘Arthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Laren, Charles Benj. 
M‘Leod, John 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 

Moore, A. (Londonderry) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil Wm. 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
Oldroyd, Mark 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 
Pease, Sir J. W. (Durham) 
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Seely, Charles Hilton 

Sharpe, William Edwd. T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 

Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, J. Parker (Lanarksh.) 
Smith, Hon.W.F.D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Hy. M. (Lambeth) 


| Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 


Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


! Thorburn, Walter 


Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. E. Murray 
Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Webster, SirR.E. (I. of Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whitmore, Chas. Algernon 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 


| Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. (Bath) 


| Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
| Wortley, Rt.Hn.C.B.Stuart- 


Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES- 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Reckitt, Harold James 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 


_ Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


| Roberts, John H. (Denbighsh.) 


Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 


| Samuel, J. (Stockton on Tees) 
| Shaw, Chas. E. (Stafford) 


Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Souttar, Robinson 


| Spicer, Albert 


Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Edward : 
Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 


| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
| Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan,E.) 


Thomas, David A>{Merthyr) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas C. T. 

Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) . 


| Woods, Samuel 





——— Samuel (Cavan, East) 
Yoxall, James Heury 


TELLERS FOR THE Noxs— 
Mr. Lough and Mr. Pirie. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
(GOVERNMENT) BILL. 


Order for the Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That the Bill be now read a third time.” 
—(The President of the Local Government 
Board.) 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the words ‘now read the third 
time,’ in order to add the word ‘re-com- 
mitted.’”—(Mr. J. Stuart.) 


Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton): I 
do not rise to oppose the Third Reading 
of this Bill, as at no part of the procedure 
of this Bill have I opposed the object 
which it endeavours to carry out, 
and I will give very briefly the reasons 
why I make that Motion. I cannot 
imagine that the right honourable 
Gentleman who is in charge of this Bill 
can for a moment plead that the time 
necessary for the recommittal of this 
Bill is in any way vital to the situa- 
tion, but there are faults of a very 
serious character in the Bill which I 
will endeavour to show the Hous: call 
for consideration by a Committee of this 
House on the grounds that I shail 
briefly endeavour to indicate. In the 
first place, there is a great departure 
from all precedent in this Bill, because 
it gives unlimited powers of borrowing 
to the Metropolitan Water Companies 
without the sanction of Parliament, 
and it gives those unlimited powers for 
an unlimited period without placing 
their case before Parliament. Every 


one knows that the occasion of borrow- | 


ing, or of asking for money for a givea 
purpose, is the very occasion in which 
a public company can have its cireum- 
stances criticised or revised, and here we 
have in this Bill an unlimited power tc 
that extent without the companics 
coming to Parliament at all. It is true 
that the Bill has for its object, as stated 
by those honourable Gentlemen wh» 
have brought it forward in the House, 
the dealing with cases of emergency, 
but the terms of the Bill do not limit 
it to any such case. The companies 
have been required by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to submit schemes for 
works enabling them to supply each 
other from any source of supply which 


{ COMMONS} 
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any company for the time being are 
empowered to use, and to construct 
such works as may in the opinion of the 
Board be necessary for that purpose. 
Now, whatever may be the argument 
used in its support, there is no limit 
to the power which may be here exer- 
cised of borrowing for these purposes. 
I would like the House to see how that 
may work. Any water company which 
has access to a large supply of water— 
and undoubtedly some of them have 
—will here have it in their power to 
supply the other companies without the 
other companies going to their own 
source of supply, and without the inter- 
vention of the House of Commons. 
That is the point I complain of, and what 
I should desire to see this Bill recom- 
mitted for would be, in the first place, 
that we should have some intervention 
of the House of Commons in the future 
with regard to these borrowing powers, 
and some limitation of these borrowing 
powers, which would come to the same 
thing, and also some limitation of the 
period over which the powers of this 
Act extend. There is no ground just 
now for giving an unlimited power to 
the Local Government Board to sancticn 
laws with regard to borrowing, because 
if it be done for the next five years, as 
was the case in several Bills of the 
right honourable Gentleman which hav2 
been passed, that would meet all that is 
urgent in the situation. But here thia 
power is perpetual and is not limited by 
any time, nor is it limited by any 
amount. I should be content if it were 
|limited in either of those ways, either 
in time or in amount, or if some other 
plan were devised, if the right honourable 
Gentleman prefers it, of bringing this 
question before the House of Commons 
and before a Select Committee. So 
much for that part of the Bill. And 
now let nie ask why is it that this ex- 
traordinary departure from previous 
precedents is made by giving unlimited 
borrowing powers for an unlimited tim! 
What is the amount which might bv 
expected to be required by connecting 
their works in this way. The Royal 
Commission mention £64,000 as a pro- 
bable and reasonable amount that might 
be used by the companies in connecting 
their works. But we know perfectly 
well that the companies have brought 
forward a scheme which involves the 
expenditure of over £500,000. I 
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should like, therefore, this House to fix 
what is the sum at which these powers 
were to be bound to. I* think we 
might very well have been content 
without putting any new borrowing 
powers in this Bill, and we might very 
well have made the companies concerned 
—which have already very considerable 
borrowing powers—deal with the ques- 
tion in this Bill within the sums already 
sanctioned to be borrowed by Parlia- 
ment. Let us by all means in this Bill 
give them new borrowing powers, but 
let them be limited. I do most strongly 
warn the House against this new depar- 
ture from precedent and against the evi] 
of introducing a Bill which gives to any 
public companies supplying water in 
this way unlimited borrowing powers 
without. coming to this House. Put in 
your limit and I shall be satisfied, and 
that is why I am asking for the recom- 
mittal of this Bill for this very purpose. 
It is surely a most reasonable and 
businesslike proposal. Let us fix a 
limit to the period over which this money 
will be capable of being raised against 
us. You will see that this Bill will go 
on year after year, and perhaps for 
century after century, the consequence 
of which will be that, as Jong as one 
water company can get access to what 
water it requires then all the water 
companies are allowed to do as they 
please without coming to this House, 
but simply by going only to the Local 
Government Board, and necessarily 
going to them under all circumstances. 
I now come to another point in the Bill 
which I think necessitates its recom- 
mittal. The point which I allude to is 
with respect to the sinking fund. Now, 
I was prevented, from reasons which I 
regret, taking part in the discussion in 
this House, when it came_ before 
Parliament, and my honourable Friend 
opposite who was on the Committee is 
aware of the reason why I was unable 
to be present. I extremely regret it, 
but still I am all the more free to com- 
ment upon the action that has been 
taken, and I say that there never was 
an adequate consideration given to this 
point, nor was this question adequately 
discussed as to the relation of this sink- 
ing fund before the Royal Commission. 
And yet the Committee which sat upon 
this Measure upstairs which was at- 
tended by a very small number of Mem- 
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bers who were elected to sit upon it, 
really founded its opposition upon the 
recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission. Now, what are the grounds 
for omitting the sinkigg fund from this 
Bill? Remember that ever since the 
year 1886 there has not been one single 
water Bill for allowing companies to 
borrow money which has passed through 
this House, which has not, by the 
sanction of this House, had a sinking 
fund introduced in it, the sinking fund 
being an arrangement whereby the rate- 
payers and the water consumers of Lon- 
don would share in the profits of tha 
new capital. I read the Report of the 
Committee, and I read some statements 
which appeared in the Press in which 


to be remunerative, and therefore the 
sinking fund should not be applied to 
it. That might be a reasonable enough 
ground for this course which has been 
taken, but how can it be predicted 
that this capital is not remunerative! 
What is the object of the expenditure 
of this capital? Why, it is to enable 
the East London Water Company to 
supply its consumers, and to fulfil its 
obligations to them. What is the 
object of any other expenditure of 
money by the East London Water Com- 
pany, or any other company, but to 
enable it to fulfil its obligations and 
supply the wants of its consumers? If 
the East London Water Company were 
not able to make good its deficiencies 
in this way it would have to do so by 
some other method, and could any 
honourable Member in this House be so 
bold as to say that under the borrowing 
powers introduced into en ordinary Bill, 
or existing in the Bill of the East Lon- 
don Water Company or any other com- 
pany is insufficient to meet the diffi- 
culty. This has been a historical feature 
of the water legislation of this House 
for the last 15 years. I feel that the 
question of the relation of the sinking 
fund to the general finance of this Bill, 
and of the water companies, has not 
been fully viewed either by the. Com- 
mittee or by the Royal Commission, 
which did not give any serious attention 
to this particular point. How can you, 
when borrowing money in this way, 
differentiate between the different 
capitals that you raise for enabling the 
water companies in question to supply 
water to their consumers to fulfil their 





it has been said that this capital is not 
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obligations? To fulfil their obligations 
it may be said that the East London 
Water Company can raise this money 
from the ratepayers without fulfilling 
the obligation of dealing with the supply, 
and so it can. But can you suppose 
that that would be allowed to go on 
without the intervention of this House 
for any length of time? This House 
would, I think, soon put a stop to that 
state of things, and it would be put a 
stop to by the company rising to the 
height of its obligations and providing 
its consumers with the means of supply. 
Now, here the means of supply are pro- 
vided, and the capital so made use of 
should be used in the same way as eny 
other capital raised with the sanction 
of this House and the other House 
of Parliament. The third point upon 
which I wish to recommit this Bill 
is the point which I believe my honour- 
able Friend opposite is very familiar 
with, and on this question I should be 
glad to hear his answer to the points I 
have raised, because many a time when 
I have sat on one side and the honour- 
-able Member has sat on the other and 
pleaded most eloquently and ably on 
behalf of his clients, I do not feel sur- 
prised, looking back upon these reminis- 
cences, that he should have so readily 
allowed an opposing council to escape 
from the points which I have brought 
before him. At any rate, there is one 
point of view that I am astonished at 
the right honourable Gentleman, when 
he had migrated to the other side of the 
Table, being content with, and that is 
in the second sub-section of the first 
clause. Let me 4sk the right honour- 
able Gentleman, or any Member of the 
House, to read that clause, and it will 
be at once seen that it does not apply 
to the Metropolitan water companies 
alone or to the area of these companies. 
The words of sub-section 2 are— 
“For the construction of works required for 
the purposes of this Act each of the water com- 
panies may exercise without their district the 


same powers as they may exercise within their 
district.” 


There is no definition given in these 
words, although it clearly ought to be 
“the metropolitan water companies.” 


Mr. Stuart. 
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But there is a more substantial diffi- 
culty down below. Line 21 says— 

“ Nothing in any Act, whether general or 
local, shall prevent any such company from 


supptying water from another company, or for 
another district.” 


Now the meaning of these words is com- 
plete, and the consequence is that you 
are going to give power by this Bill— 
I do not know whether you mean to do 
so or not—to the metropolitan water 
companies to supply water in the dis- 
trict of any other company and in any 
other district. Now, if that be an error 
of drafting, all the more am I justified 
in saying that this Bill ought to be re- 
committed. I am astonished that the 
honourable Gentleman, who was present 
on the Committee, and who took such a 
leading part in its proceedings, should 
have so dealt with that matter, and I 
am all the more astonished because, ac- 
cording to what we are told, those who 
cross from one side of the Table to the 
other change their position, and not 
their habits of thinking. I am aston- 
ished that the honourable Gentleman 
has left behind him his accurate methods 
of thinking and his careful methods of 
expression. Instead of the words, 
“another company,” or, “for another 
district,” it clearly ought to be “ another 
metropolitan water company,” for that 
is the object of the Bill. The object of 
the Bill is not to go outside the metro- 
politan districts, and so let it be ckearly 
expressed in the clause. There is only 
one more point, and I am sure that the 
points I am dealing with, at any rate, 
are worthy of consideration, and I am 
not detaining the House unnecessarily. 
I wish to remind honourable Gentlemen 
on the other side that I am not engaged 
in opposing the Third Reading of this 
Bill, but I am simply asking for certain 
Amendments to be made, which do not 
destroy the effect of the Bill in all that 
is required, as a matter of urgency. 
That is the point I want to impress upon 
the House. That is the last point I wish 
to call attention to in respect to what is 
required in the way of the Amendment 
of this Bill. It is a point in which the 
Bill actually goes beyond what was pro- 
posed by the Royal Commission’s interim 
Report, although the Bill is entirely 
founded upon that Report. In the 42nd 
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clause of this Report, the Royal Com- 
mission say— 


Metropolitan Water 


“We regard the suggestions and recommen- 
dations in this Report as entirely independent 
- of the other matters referred to us, and as in 
no way prejudicing the question of purchase of 
the companies’ undertakings by one or more 
authorities, or the question of control to be 
exercised by local or pther authorities, upon 
both which questions we are prosecuting our 
inquiry.” 


Now, so far as the question of the diffi- 
culty arising under this Bill in case of 
purchase is concerned, that has been 
endeavoured to be met by the third 
clause of this Bill, where it says that— 


“Tf the undertaking of any of the metropoli- 
tan water companies is purchased within seven 
years from the passing of this Act, otherwise 
than by agreement,- by any public body or 
trustees, nothing in this Act shall authorise 
the company to bring into account or to make 
any claim in respect of any advantages con- 
ferred on them by or resulting from the passing 
of this Act.” 


‘By the way, in passing, may I ask why, 
if there be no advantages in this Act 
accruing to a company by the expendi- 
ture of this money, why is that clause 
introduced ; and, if that be so, how can 
it be argued if you are providing against 
the advantage of this not being turned 
into capital cash, that there should be 
no sinking fund placed upon this Act. 
The House will observe that whilst the 
Bill makes provision in case of purchase, 
there is no provision made in case of pur- 
chase not taking place, and in case of 
control. The words of the Royal Com- 
mission are that the suggestions are in 
no way to prejudice— 


“The question of purchase of the companies’ 
undertakings by one or more authorities or the 
question of control to be exercised by local or 
other authorities.” 


I feel that, in order to bring up this Bill 
to the standard which is adopted in 
those words, that there should be a 
clause introduced, not only operating 
with regard to the advantages accruing 
: case of purchase, but setting out 
that— 


“Nothing in this Act shall prejudice any 
application for the transfer of the undertakings 
from their regulation or control by any of these 
companies.” 


Now, there can be no doubt whatever 
that, dangerous and difficult as this Act 
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may be as it stands just now in the case 
of purchase, and I do not think it affects 
very much that side of the matter, it is 
extremely dangerous in the case of non- 
purchase. It is in that instance, more 
than any other of all the questions I 
have raised, which is’ of the most im- 
portance—that of an unlimited right to 
raise money without the control of Par- 
liament. I do most ardently plead that 
there ought to be put into this clause 
some words that will what I may call 
sterilize its power of increasing the capi- 
tal value in case of non-purchase, as well 
as in the case of purchase. Now, I think 
I have made out, as briefly as I can, very 
reasonable grounds for dealing with this 
Bill by recommittal. I think I have 
put the points wholly from a business 
point of view, and if they are decided in 
the way I have pleaded, they do not in 
any way impede the operation of this 
Act to meet the state of urgency which 
it declares to exist. I have not entered 
into the major question, which was dis- 
cussed on the First and Second Reading, 
as to whether that urgency exists, or 
whether it is necessary to be dealt with. 
I have not entered into the questions of 
what I would suggest to meet the future 
difficulties of the London water com- 
panies to supply other than themselves. 
I have kept my arguments wholly within 
the four corners of this Bill, and subsi- 
diary to the expedients of the. general 
principles of this Bill, and I say that it 
would be an unfortunate thing, un- 
worthy of the business attitude of the 
House of Commons, if this Bill goes 
through without being modified in the 
directions which I have endeavoured to 
indicate. 


Sir J. LEESE (Lancashire, Accring- 
ton): I beg leave to second the honour- 
able Member’s Motion. 


Mr. CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) : 
In reply to the criticisms of the 
honourable Member opposite, I desire 
to say that the points he has raised 
do not arise in the sense he has indi- 
cated in his speech. In order to eluci- 


date these points, I may say, in the first 
instance, that the whole purport of the 
Bill is to put a duty and obligation upon 
the water companies, and that duty and 
obligation is to make intercommunica- 
tion for the purpose of preventing an in- 
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sufficiency of supply. This obligation is 
to be carried out under certain circum- 
‘ stances, if called upon by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. As the honourable 
Member does not seem to have appreci- 
ated the whole object of the Bill, I will 
just read from section 1, swb-section 1, 
which says— 


“Tt shall be the duty of the several metropo- 
litan water companies, and they are hereby 
respectively authorised if 
Now, what is that duty? It is to make 
arrangements for preventing an insuffi- 
ciency of supply. That is the duty 
thrown upon them, which involves a new 
obligation, and, consequently, a new ex- 
penditure. In sub-section 5 of section 1 
it is provided that— 





“The Local Government Board may make 
such orders as they may deem necessary.” 


In addition to that, you have got an 
obligation which may be enforced by the 
direct action of the Local Government 
Board itself. Everyone, I think, as well 
as the honourable Member opposite, re- 
grets what happened within the last two 
or three summers, during the time of a 
very short water supply in the East End 
of London, and it was felt that an obli- 
gation of this kind should be put upon 
the water companies, more particularly 
upon the East London Water Company, 
in order to prevent a recurrence of the 
grave misfortune in the East End of a 
summer or two before, owing to a very 
short supply. Now, let me point out 
what appears to me to be a complete 
answer to the honourable Member oppo- 
site. I hope he will believe that what I 
am saying now is only the same subject 
matter as we discussed in the Committee 
itself. I only wish we could have dis- 
cussed it together there instead of at the 
present moment. He says, an unlimited 
power has been given, extending over an 
unlimited term, and he says, if I could 
point out that his objection in this re- 
spect was wrong, his difficulty would be 
removed. Now, I think it is very easy 
to point out that in this regard he is 
under a misapprehension. As far as re- 
gards money, it is dealt with in sec- 
tion 2, and the only purpose for which 
they can raise money, which can only be 
done with the consent of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, is— 


“For the construction of works required for 
the purposes of this Act.” 


Mr. Cripps. 
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Now, is that an unlimited power! I 
think it is a very carefully limited 
power, and strictly in accordance with 
precedent. In the Act itself you define 
the powers in reference to which money 
is expended, and you have done it in 
this Act. Then, again, the only way in 
which this money can be expended from 
time to time is to be with the consent of 
the Local Government Board, and the 
works have to be carried out under the 
direction of the Local Government Board 
itself. 


Mr. STUART: But there is no limi- 
tation to the period under which that 


may arise. 


Mr. CRIPPS: It is only unlimited in 
a sense, because, as I have stated, on the 
face of the Act the purpose—and the 
only purpose—for which the money can 
be expended, constitutes the limit, and, 
therefore, how can the honourable Mem- 
ber say that it is unlimited. 

Mr. STUART: There is no sum 
stated. 


Mr. CRIPPS: No; but the purpose 
for which the money can be expended is 
stated. As the honourable Member has 
appealed to me, I assure him that in this 
Bill that power is limited in an effective 
way, for you can only raise the money 
for certain specified purposes. That is 
where these powers are always limited, 
end, therefore, it is strictly in accord- 
ance with precedent. The next point 
which the honourable Member raised was 
the question of the sinking fund. That 
matter was very carefully considered by 
the Committee, as the honourable Mem- 
ber well knows who seconded the Mofion 
for recommittal. Now, the rule is this, 
so far as the sinking fund in this par- 
ticular case is concerned. The recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission was 
that there should be no sinking fund as 
regards the expenditure for the purpose 
indicated in this particular Act. "That 
was the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission itself. And why did they 
recommend that?! They pointed out 
that you are not giving a money-earning 
privilege to the company, but you are 
imposing an obligation and expenditure 
upon the company, and, under those cir- 
cumstances, the Royal Commission 
pointed out that, in their opinion, it was 
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not a case in which the sinking fund 
should be enforced. There may be cer- 
tain differences of opinion, and some 
may think that the sinking fund ought 
to be imposed, and others will come to 
the contrary conclusion. But all I can 
say is, that the whole point was most 
fully considered by the Committee, both 
in discussion and in private, and the 
terms embodied in the Bill were only 
adopted after most careful inquiry. I 
am appealed to for precedent, but I 
would ask whether, after a Committee 
has carefully considered this matter, in 
which there is room for a difference of 
opinion, is it in accordance with pre- 
cedent to recommit the Bill, and on 
what grounds? Here is a Committee, 
carefully chosen—a hybrid Committee— 
and it has most carefully inquired into 
and carefully weighed every argument, and 
has come to a certain conclusion. Now, 
I ask, is it in accerdance with precedent 
to ask the House to recommit the Bill 
under such circumstances? The next 
point he raises is on sub-section 2 of 
clause 1. Now, really I cannot under- 
stand why I am called upon to reply to 
the hypercritical attitude taken up by 
the honourable Member in this matter. 
If he asks me for my opinion as to this 
section, I say that, as regards the whole 
of the Act, it is limited to the metropoli- 
tan water companies. 


Mr. STUART: It does not say so. 


Mr. CRIPPS: I think it is absurd 
hypercriticism for the honourable Mem- 
ber to select one particular word in one 
particular clause and place upon it such 
a construction. It does not require a 
lawyer to understand this point, for any- 
one can read it as a whole, without see- 
ing the particular limitation for which 
the honourable Member seeks to argue, 
which is not included in the Act, which 
must be taken as a whole. It is not an 
oversight, and it is a very hvpercritical 
suggestion, if I may say so without of- 
fending the honourable Member opposite ; 
it looks like a criticism made in the ab- 
sence of a better argument, and it is a 
construction in which I say that the hon- 
ourable Member is inaccurate. Now, the 
last point is op this question of con- 
trol in which he says the Committee 
have gone beyond the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. Now, we 
have not gone beyond those recom- 
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mendations, for we have neither gone 
beyond them nor outside of them. The 
Bill in its present form does not deal 
with the question of control from be- 
ginning to end. That is absolutely 
outside this question altogether, and I 
would askgthe honourable Member, who 
has considered this matter carefully, on 
what point this question of control is 
raised in this Bill. Speaking perfectly 
frankly, I cannot see that the question 
of control is raised in this Bill in any 
single clause. If that is so, my honour- 
able Friend will admit, I think, that 
merely to introduce a provision with 
reference to the question of control 
when that subject is not dealt with in 
the subject matter, would not only be 
very bad drafting, but' would be a very 
bad way of dealing with an Act of Par- 
liment. Now I think I have dealt with 
all the points raised by the honourable 
Member opposite. We very much regret, 
as I said at the outset, that he was not 
present at the Committee, and I hope 
he is satisfied, although there may be 
differences of opinion upon various 
points, that all the technical points he 
has raised have no weight, and that on 
those other points, although he may not 
agree with the determination we came 
to, they certainly do not constitute 9. case 
in which the decision of the Committee 
ought to be put aside, or upon which 
there ought to be a recommittal of the 
Bill. 


Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I think my _ honourable 
Friend was quite justified in moving this 
Motion apart from the Committee itself, 
for the House ought to remember the 
position in which it has been put in 
regard to this Bill by the Government. 
We have really had no opportunity of 
discussing this Bill. It was introduced 
under the 10-minutes’ Rule, and only 
one speech was allowed. We took the 
Second Reading about a quarter past 
eleven, and there was no possibility of 
properly discussing it then. It was then 
referred to a Committee, and that Com- 
mittee reported. The Government, 
however, instead of giving proper notice, 
as I think they ought to have done, to 
the metropolitan Members, got this Bill 
through—I will not say unknown, but 
unobserved—on the first day after the 
Recess, which day is always devoted to 
more or Jess non-contentious matters of 
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Supply and other subjects. Not only 
was it put down on the first day, but it 
was put down without affording my 
honourable Friend an opportunity of 
putting down any Amendments at all. 
Practically, the Bill only came back to 
‘the House on the Monday before the 
Recess, when, I believe, some*Scotch Bil] 
comes on, and the majority of Memhers 
had not observed that this Bill had been 
recirculated again. Not only was the 
Bill put down for the first day after the 
Recess, but the Report of the Committee 
was not even in the hands of the Men- 
bers of the House. Therefore, I say 
that we have had no adequate oppor- 
tunity of considering this Measure or of 
putting down Amendments. I think my 
honourable Friend behind me, on those 
grounds alone, was justified in moving 
the recommittal of this Bill. The 
honourable Gentleman who has just 
spoken has, I think, missed very largely 
the points made by my honourable 
Friend. With regard to the Committee 
itself, I make no accusation against it, 
but I think it was rather unprecedented 
for the Chairman of that Committee to 
be proposer and promoter of the Bill! 
which that Committee had to consider. 
He was, at the same time, both judge 
and jury. I am quite sure he was abso- 
Jutely impartial in the chair, but I say 
that it is a position in which neither the 
House of Commons or the Committee 
ought to be placed. I have, since this 
Bill passed through the Committee 
stage, had an opportunity of looking at 
the evidence given before that Com- 
mittee, and it is perfectly obvious to 
anybody who reads that evidence—and 
{ think the honourable Member for 
Stroud will not deny this—that there 
was not a great deal of evidence given 
before the Committee in favour of the 
Bill. The result was that those repre- 
senting the London County Council who 
wish to bring these points before the 
Committee were placed at a very great 
disadvantage, for they were called upon 
all of a sudden to put their witness (Mr. 
Dickinson) in the box, and they were 
unable to support his evidence with 
proper care through the rapidity of the 
action of the Committee with evidence 
by further witnesses., That, I think, is, 
on the face of it, a reason why we ought 
to recommit this Bill, in order that the 
House may consider these matters to 
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in Committee of the whole House. I 
wish very clearly to define my own 
position in regard to this matter. I 
entirely agree with the general prin- 
ciple of this Bill, for I believe it is 
necessary in order to avoid any danger 
of a further water famine in the East 
End of London. I do not, however, 
think that there is any urgency in regard 
to the actual passing of this Bill, 
because, on the showing of the evidence 
of the Royal Commission itself, it is 
obvious that what has already been done 
by the East London Water Company is 
quite sufficient, in their opinion, to carry 
them over for some considerable time in 
advance. Therefore, I think it is essen- 
tial that this Bill should not be rushed 
through with bad clauses in it, because 
there is no matter of urgency for a few 
weeks or a few months, because all that 
has to be done has practically been done, 
and all that this Bill will do is practically 
to legalise and carry out more effec- 
tually what has already been done by 
the East London Water Company and 
other companies in combination. With 
regard to what my honourable Friend 
behind me has in view, I wait to appeal 
to the right honourable Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill and ask him if he will 
give us a definite pledge—which, I 
understand, the right honourable Gentle- 
man did give on the Second Reading— 
that this shall be distinctly a temporary 
Measure, and that he will take some 
steps to secure that some amendment 
shall be introduced in another place 
which will mark this Bill as a temporary 
Measure. As a temporary Measure we 
have no objection to it, but as a per- 
manent Measure I regard it as very 
dangerous indeed. I will not go into 
detail upon any of the points which have 
been raised by my honourable Friend 
behind me, but the honourable Member 
who has just spoken has said that my 
hcnourable Friend’s fears of unlimited 
expenditure and unlimited powers were 
not well founded, and that they were 
strictly limited by the object and pur- 
pose of this Bill. Yes, they are strictly 
limited by the purpose of the Bill, but 
if the honourable Member has read the 
Report of the Royal Commission he will 
see that the work is one which involves 
an expenditure of £600,000, and what 
we want—and what, we believe is quite 
necessary—is to lay down that their 
proposal—which involves an expenditure 
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of something like £60,000 to £70,000— 
is adequate for all the purposes which 
we have at present in view, and what we 
want is to limit the Bill to that ex- 
penditure, and not allow it to extend to 
half a million more. The honourable 
Member said that the Committee had 
gone fully into the question of the 
sinking fund, but the evidence in regard 
to this matter was, under the circum- 
stances, not in the hands of the Mem- 
bers in time, and they were not able to 
see the evidence, which should have been 
placed before them. The hongurable 
Member said that no profit would accrue 
. to the companies under this proposal. 
I think my honourable Friend pointed 
out that under the clause dealing with 
the purchase question there is some 
anticipation that some profit will be 
derived. Is it not almost certain 
that some profit will accrue, because 
they are going to be allowed to 
draw from other districts water which 
they could not draw because their 
present obligation is confined to certain 
districts? They will be able to obtain 
anything between 12,000,000 gallons and 
24,000,000 gallons a day without paying 
anything for it. This they will distri- 
bute to the consumer, and upon that 
they will obtain a very considerable 
profit. But whether they obtain a profit 
or not, this question of the sinking fund 
ought not to be omitted in a Bill of this 
description. It is intended for a tem- 
porary purpose, and the question of the 
sinking fund ought not to be prejudiced 
in reference to this matter. When we 
were discussing the question of purchase 
in the year before last by the County 
Council, and considering the question of 
a new supply, and when proposals had 
been made for dealing with the water 
question, the right honourable Gentle- 
man fell back upon the word “ remis- 
sion” as an argument prejudicing any of 
these questions involved in the question 
of the water companies. I appeal to 
him, therefore, and I hope successfully, 
that he shall do nothing under this Bill 
which in any possible way, either in 
regard to purchase or control, or in 
regard to the best means of obtaining 
real inter-communication, that he shall 
make the provisions of this Bill so that 
they will’ prevent this Measure from 
being in any sense of the term perma- 
nent. I think we are entitled to expect 
from him, as President of the Local 
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Government Board, and as having pre- 
viously assented to the idea, a promise 
that this Bill is to be a temporary one. 
We want not only his own word in 
regard to this matter, but I think we 
are entitled to expect that he will put 
words into it, either in this House or in 
another place, which will mark the Bill 
as a purely temporary one. What I 
want is that the Bill should be made a 
temporary Measure for five years, and 
no longer. By that time some steps 
will have been taken to settle this 
water question, and by that time we 
shall have the Report of the Water 
Commission published, and the House 
will be in a position to deal effectively 
with the question. I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman will see his way 
to meet us in reference to these points. 
If it is made a temporary Measure I 
shall support it; but if it is a per- 
manent Measure which is going to 
prejudice those matters to which my 
honourable Friend has referred, I shall 
feel bound to oppose it. 


Tua PRESIDENT or toa LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I share to the 
full the regret which has been expressed 
by more than one speaker in this House 
at the enforced absence of the honour- 
able Member for Hoxton during the 
preceding stages of this Bill, and I 
heartily join in welcoming the honour- 
able Member back again to the House. 
I am glad he is present, because I hope 
we shall be able to remove from his 
mind some of the objections which he 
entertains in regard to this Measure. I 
cannot altogether agree with some of 
the observations of my _ honourable 
Friend who has just sat down. He says. 
that there has been no fitting oppor- 
tunity given to discuss this Bill. In 
reference to this point he has made a 
somewhat vague qualification, but all I 
know is this, that the Notice was put 
upon the Paper before the adjournment 
with regard to this Bill by the Minister 
in charge of it, and I have always 
treated this Bill at its several stages as 
a Measure which I regarded as one of 
great urgency, and with regard to which 
I have always pointed out that I should 
take every opportunity of which I could 
avail myself of forwarding its passage 
through the House. Pnder these cir- 
cumstances I think I am entitled to 
consider that honourable Members have 
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Supply and other subjects. Not only 
was it put down on the first day, but it 
was put down without affording my 
honourable Friend an opportunity of 
putting down any Amendments at all. 
Practically, the Bill only came back to 
‘the House on the Monday before the 
Recess, when, I believe, some*Scotch Bi!] 
comes on, and the majority of Members 
had not observed that this Bill had been 
recirculated again. Not only was the 
Bill put down for the first day after the 
Recess, but the Report of the Committee 
was not even in the hands of the Men- 
bers of the House. Therefore, I say 
that we have had no adequate oppor- 
tunity of considering this Measure or of 
putting down Amendments. I think my 
honourable Friend behind me, on those 
grounds alone, was justified in moving 
the recommittal of this Bill. The 
honourable Gentleman who has just 
spoken has, I think, missed very largely 
the points made by my _ honourable 
Friend. With regard to the Committee 
itself, I make no accusation against it, 
but I think it was rather unprecedented 
for the Chairman of that Committee to 
be proposer and promoter of the Bill! 
which that Committee had to consider. 
He was, at the same time, both judge 
and jury. I am quite sure he was abso- 
Jutely impartial in the chair, but I say 
that it is a position in which neither the 
House of Commons or the Committee 
ought to be placed. I have, since this 
Bill passed through the Committee 
stage, had an opportunity of looking at 
the evidence given before that Com- 
mittee, and it is perfectly obvious to 
anybody who reads that evidence—and 
{ think the honourable Member for 
Stroud will not deny this—that there 
was not a great deal of evidence given 
before the Committee in favour of the 
Bill. The result was that those repre- 
senting the London County Council who 
wish to bring these points before the 
Committee were placed at a very great 
disadvantage, for they were called. upon 
all of a sudden to put their witness (Mr. 
Dickinson) in the box, and they were 
unable to support his evidence with 
proper care through the rapidity of the 
action of the Committee with evidence 
by further witnesses., That, I think, is, 
on the face of it, a reason why we ought 
to recommit this Bill, in order that the 
House may consider these matters to 
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in Committee of the whole House. I 
wish very clearly to define my own 
position in regard to this matter. I 
entirely agree with the general prin- 
ciple of this Bill, for I believe it is 
necessary in order to avoid any danger 
of a further water famine in the East 
End of London. I do not, however, 
think that there is any urgency in regard 
to the actual passing of this Bill, 
because, on the showing of the evidence 
of the Royal Commission itself, it is 
obvious that what has already been done 
by the East London Water Company is 
quite sufficient, in their opinion, to carry 
them over for some considerable time in 
advance. Therefore, I think it is essen- 
tial that this Bill should not be rushed 
through with bad clauses in it, because 
there is no matter of urgency for a few 
weeks or a few months, because all that 
has to be done has practically been done, 
and all that this Bill will do is practically 
to legalise and carry out more effec- 
tually what has already been done by 
the East London Water Company and 
other companies in combination. With 
regard to what my honourable Friend 
behind me has in view, I want to appeal 
to the right honourable Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill and ask him if he will 
give us a definite pledge—which, I 
understand, the right honourable Gentle- 
man did give on the Second Reading— 
that this shall be distinctly a temporary 
Measure, and that he will take some 
steps to secure that some amendment 
shall be introduced in another place 
which will mark this Bill as a temporary 
Measure. As a temporary Measure we 
have no objection to it, but as a per- 
manent Measure I regard it as very 
dangerous indeed. I will not go into 
detail upon any of the points which have 
been raised by my honourable Friend 
behind me, but the honourable Member 
who has just spoken has said that my 
hcnourable Friend’s fears of unlimited 
expenditure and unlimited powers were 
not well founded, and that they were 
strictly limited by the object and pur- 
pose of this Bill. Yes, they are strictly 
limited by the purpose of the Bill, but 
if the honourable Member has read the 
Report of the Royal Commission he will 
see that the work is one which involves 
an expenditure of £600,000, and what 
we want—and what, we believe is quite 
necessary—is to lay down that their 
proposal—which involves an expenditure 
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of something like £60,000 to £70,000— 
is adequate for all the purposes which 
we have at present in view, and what we 
want is to limit the Bill to that ex- 
penditure, and not allow it to extend to 
half a million more. The honourable 
Member said that the Committee had 
gone fully into the question of the 
sinking fund, but the evidence in regard 
to this matter was, under the circum- 
stances, not in the hands of the Mem- 
bers in time, and they were not able to 
see the evidence, which should have been 
placed before them. The hongurable 
Member said that no profit would accrue 
. to the companies under this proposal. 
I think my honourable Friend pointed 
out that under the clause dealing with 
the purchase question there is some 
anticipation that some profit will be 
derived. Is it not almost certain 
that some profit will accrue, because 
they are going to be allowed to 
draw from other districts water which 
they could not draw because their 
present obligation is confined to certain 
districts? They will be able to obtain 
anything between 12,000,000 gallons and 
24,000,000 gallons a day without paying 
anything for it. This they will distri- 
bute to ithe consumer, and upon that 
they will obtain a very considerable 
profit. But whether they obtain a profit 
or not, this question of the sinking fund 
ought not to be omitted in a Bill of this 
description. It is intended for a tem- 
porary purpose, and the question of the 
sinking fund ought not to be prejudiced 
in reference to this matter. When we 
were discussing the question of purchase 
in the year before last by the County 
Council, and considering the question of 
a new supply, and when proposals had 
been made for dealing with the water 
question, the right honourable Gentle- 
man fell back upon the word “ remis- 
sion” as an argument prejudicing any of 
these questions involved in the question 
of the water companies. I appeal to 
him, therefore, and I hope successfully, 
that he shall do nothing under this Bill 
which in any possible way, either in 
regard to purchase or control, or in 
regard to the best means of obtaining 
real inter-communication, that he shall 
make the provisions of this Bill so that 
they will’ prevent this Measure from 
being in any sense of the term perma- 
nent. I think we are entitled to expect 
from him, as President of the Local 
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Government Board, and as having pre- 
viously assented to the idea, a promise 
that this Bill is to be a temporary one. 
We want not only his own word in 
regard to this matter, but I think we 
are entitled to expect that he will put 
words into it, either in this House or in 
another place, which will mark the Bill 
as a purely temporary one. What I 
want is that the Bill should be made a 
temporary Measure for five years, and 
no longer. By that time some steps 
will have been taken to settle this 
water question, and by that time we 
shall have the Report of the Water 
Commission published, and the House 
will be in a position to deal effectively 
with the question. I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman will see his way 
to meet us in reference to these points. 
If it is made a temporary Measure I 
shall support it; but if it is a per- 
manent Measure which is going to 
prejudice those matters to which my 
honourable Friend has referred, I shall 
feel bound to oppose it. 


Toe PRESIDENT or tam LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I share to the 
full the regret which has been expressed 
by more than one speaker in this House 
at the enforced absence of the honour- 
able Member for Hoxton during the 
preceding stages of this Bill, and I 
heartily join in welcoming the honour- 
able Member back again to the House. 
I am glad he is present, because I hope 
we shall be able to remove from his 
mind some of the objections which he 
entertains in regard to this Measure. I 
cannot altogether agree with some of 
the observations of my _ honourable 
Friend who has just sat down. He says 
that there has been no fitting oppor- 
tunity given to discuss this Bill. In 
reference to this point he has made a 
somewhat vague qualification, but all I 
know is this, that the Notice was put 
upon the Paper before the adjournment 
with regard to this Bill by the Minister 
in charge of it, and I have always 
treated this Bill at its several stages as 
a Meesure which I regarded as one of 
great urgency, and with regard to which 
I have always pointed out that I should 
take every opportunity of which I could 
avail myself of forwarding its passage 
through the House. Wnder these cir- 


cumstances I think I am entitled to 
consider that honourable Members have 
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had sufficient notice of the intentions of 
the Government to proceed with this 
Bill on the first day when it could be 
put down on the Paper, which happened 
to be the first day after the Recess. 
With regard to the observation that no 
opportunity was given of putting down 
Amendments, I must repeat what I said 
on a former occasion—namely, that 
there was the whole of one Parliamen- 
tary day of eight or nine hours upon 
which any honourable Member who 
desired to do so might have placed 
Amendments to the Bill upon the Paper. 
Seeing that this is a Bill of only three 
or four clauses, which honourable Mem- 
bers opposite say they do not desire to 
oppose in principle, and to which their 
objection is limited to only two or three 
points, I cannot help thinking that if 
they had desired to do so they could 
have exercised that vigilance in which 
honourable Gentlemen opposite are sel- 
dom found wanting—especially in regard 
to any Bill of which I have had charge 
in this House—their Amendments might 
have been placed upon the Table and 
have received adequate time for discus- 
sion. It is not accurate to say that 
these Amendinents were not discussed, 
because when the time arose for taking 
the Committee stage by this House we 
devoted four or five hours to its discus- 
sion, and honourable Members did take 
cbjection to the Bill upon a number of 
points, and an Amendment was moved 
on one of the most important points 
which the honourable Member for 
Hoxton has raised to-day, and we dis- 
cussed it for some considerable time. I 
may say that the logical arguments I 
used upon that occasion were such that 
honourable Members declined even to 
take a Division upon the question. So 
much, then. for the argument that 
tonourable Members had not sufficient 
opportunities of discussing this question 
in Committee. The honourable Member 
teok some exception to the conduct ot 
the Committee upstairs, and also to the 
selection of Chairman. Well, perhaps it 
was wrong that I should be the Chair- 
man, but I really had no alternative but 
to accept the position. In regard to this 
Bill I happen to occupy an unusual 
position. As a matter of fact, 
this Bill, which is put forward by 
the Government, is partially of a public 
and partly of a private nature, and I 
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dent in accepting the chair upon that oc- 
easion. Then the honourable Member said 
that this is not a question of any 
urgency whatever because the works re- 
quired are already done. Upon that 
point I must tell. the honourable Mem- 
ber that he has been misinformed, be- 
cause the works are not already done. 
As a matter of fact, some of the works, 
I am advised, which were urgently 
required, ave been brought to a dead- 
lock because the necessary powers to 
enable them to continue the works were 
wanting. 


Report of the Roya! Commission. 


THe PRESIDENT or tas LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: There is 
nothing that can be carried out without 
the necessary powers contained in this 
Act, the object of which is to increase 
the supply of the East London Water 
Company, a condition which the Royal 
Commission themselves laid down in 
order to avert any future probability 
of danger of short supply, and on that 
point the honourable Gentleman may 
take it from me that he has been mis- 
informed, and that the works cannot be 
proceeded with until this Measure has 
granted them the necessary powers. 


Mr. BUXTON: I do not mean 
for a moment to suggest that this 
Bill is not necessary to carry out the 
works. All I say is, that the East Lon- 
don Water Company have taken steps 
to guard against a short supply in the 
future, and, therefore, the House ought 
to have had a proper opportunity of con- 
sidering this Bill. 


THe PRESIDENT or tus LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Of course, 
everything in regard to the water supply 
in the East End of London depends on 
the weather, and I am not prepared to 
run any risk whatever which I can 
possibly avoid, so far as I am re- 
sponsible, for a recurrence of the great 
calamity of the water famine of last 
year. Well, now I come to the various 
questions raised by the honourable 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment. 
He asks us to recommit the Bill, on the 
ground that there are some points 
which he thinks have never been full 
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the proposal or the arguments by which 
he has supported it. In the first place, 
supposing I were to agree to this pro- 
posal, when is this Bill going to get 
through? Honourable Gentlemen from 
all parts of the House are aware that 
the weight of Government business is 
such that if I were to accept this pro- 
posal, and agree that this Bill should 
be recomm:tted, I do not know when I 
should be able to have another day on 
which to bring it forward again, and the 
prospect of its passing into law this 
Session would be very doubtful. As I 
have already told the House, there was 
ample time on the last occasion when 
this Bill was discussed for the considera- 
ton of any Amendments that anybody 
desired to move. In addition to that, 
we know that the Bill has passed 
through a Committee upstairs, where, 
with all respect to the honourable Mem- 
ber who has just sat down, who says 
that, practically, no evidence was given 
before that Committee, I say it was 
treated as fully as it ought to have been 
treated. I am of the contrary opinion, 
that every argument was put forward 
in respect of the views which he ad- 
vocates, for they were urged with great 
power and ability by the gentleman who 
represented the body of which the hon- 
ourable Member opposite is one of the 
most able representatives in this House. 
They did deal with the question of the 
sinking fund which was raised, and 
there was an Amendment moved upon 
this very point. I do not think that it 
is necessary for me to repeat the argu- 
ments which I urged upon that occasion. 
The clause relating to the sinking fund 
was fully discussed, and evidence was 
given upon the subject. The honourable 
Member for Hoxton said that that evi- 
dence was very inadequate, and he is 
entitled to that opinion if he chooses 
to hold it. But, on the other hand, 
I am ready and willing to give credit 
to the Royal Commission for taking 
evidence which thev thought was neces- 
sary on the subject. The honourable 
Member must recollect that these 
works are of a totally different 
character from all other works con- 
templated by the water companies in 
this respect—that they are works which 
they may be ordered to make by a 
Government Department, whether they 
desire to make them or not, or whether 
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Under those circumstances, I must say 
that it does seem to me that to over-ride 
the views of the Royal Commission, 
which has taken evidence upon this 
subject, would have been very harsh 
treatment indeed with regard to the 
companies. In reference to the un- 
limited power of borrowing money in 
the future, to which he takes so much 
exception, and for which he says the 
BIl should be recommitted, my honour- 
able Friend behind me has already 
pointed out that the whole of these 
borrowing powers are subject to the 
approval of the Local Government 
Board. The honourable Member may 
think that this is an insufficient limita . 
tion, and it may or may not be so. 
Personally, I think it is ample, and it is 
not likely, I think, that the Local 
Government Board will call upon the 
metropolitan water companies to spend 
money which, in their opinion, is not 
absolutely necessary. The honourable 
Member asks why is this power to be 
given at all? There is a scheme before 
the Royal Commission for the expendi- 
ture of £64,000, and he contends that 
that is all that is wanted. But I must 
point out to him, what has been pointed 
out already to the honourable Member 
opposite, that there are other schemes 
before the Royal Commssion. There 
is one which contemplates an expendi- 
ture of something like £500,000 or 
£600,000. Now, the honourable Mem- 
ber on the Front Bench opposite asks 
me to limit this sum, and he wishes I 
would give them a pledge that until , 
the Report of the Royal Commission is 
received I will not sanction any more 
schemes upon this subject than those 
which are absolutely necessary, and 
which cannot be accomplished by the 
expenditure of a smaller sum of money. 
Well, Sir, after all that occurred last 
summer, a great deal of which was 
entirely unexpected, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I am very anxious indeed to 
avoid committing myself by any pledges 
upon this subject. The House must re- 
member that this Bill, when it becomes 
law, will cast a very considerable re- 
sponsibility indeed} upon the Local 
Government Board, and I do not wish 
to give pledges which might unfortu- 
nately hamper, embarrass, and fetter 
my hands, for I should have the re- 
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tingency should arise in the future. 
What I am quite right in ‘saying, how- 
ever, is that the request which the hon- 
ourable Member makes is entirely in 
accordance with my intentions, and 
with the views of the Department, so 
far as I am able to forecast them. We 
do not contemplate in the immediate 
future anything more than that kind 
of expenditure which the honourable 
Member has suggested to-night, and it 
is, as far as I can judge, sufficient for 
the immediate future, and it is prob- 
ably all that is likely to be required 
at present. It seems to me that even 
this statement to-night is unnecessary, 
because I do aot think, from the very 
nature of the case, that anything more 
than what has been provided for would 
be possible before the Report of the 
Royal Commission has been made. [ 
am sure he would not desire me to 
pledge myself under these circumstances, 
because the whole question will then 
come before Parliament again. There 
is another reason given by the honour- 
able Member himself why I should not 
give a pledge of this nature. In the 
course of his observations with regard 
to the water question in London, he 
said that this question has been so often 
postponed that there was no reason in 
the world why it should not go dragging 
on unsettled for century after century, 
and he could see no time when it would 
be completely settled. For this very 
reason I think it is unnecessary to re- 
commit this Bill. The last question 
raised by the honourable Member was 
this: he asks why is clause 3 in the 
Bill at all? Now, clause 3 provides 
that the companies shall derive no ad- 
vantage, in the event of purchase, from 
having made these communications. 
Th argument was that if there was no 
profit and no necessity for a sinking 
fund, upon what possible grounds is 
clause 3 introduced? Well, that clause 
has been inserted certainly rather 
against the interests of the companies, 
for it has been inserted in order to re- 
move all possibility of any doubt what- 
ever on the question. Now, I think, to 
the best of my ability, I have answered 
the various criticisms which have been 
made upon the Bill, and I have endea- 
voured to give reasons which, I hope, 
will be sufficient why we cannot agree 
to recommittal of the Bill. That being 
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so, I hope honourable Gentlemen 
opposite—all of whom say that they are 
agreed that they are not opposed to 
the Bill in principle, and that they do 
not wish to arrest its progress—will 
allow this Bill now to be read a third 
time. 


Mr. LOUGH: I. share with all 
the previous speakers the  satis- 
faction which has been expressed that 
my honourable Friend is now present. 
I may say that we were placed at the 
greatest possibie disadvantage when 
this Measure came up in Committee on 
account of his absence. I think he has 
stated very lucidly most of our ob- 
jections to the Bill, but there is one re- 
mark which he made with which to 
some extent I disagree, and that is the 
remark that we did not oppose the Bill 
on principle. That remark leads us to 
the very centre of the policy which we 
are discussing here this afternoon. The 
suggestion which the right honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
made is that this is a most urgent 
question, because it is necessary to deal 
with the emergencies arising in the 
East End of London. Now, the whole 
argument has been devoted to the East 
End of London, but there is nothing in 
the Bill about the East End of London. 
I do not think there is anybody who 
would object to the Bill if it were 
limited to ihe district of the East End 
of London, or if any other limit were 
imposed. The Bill, however, applies 
to the eight companies and to the whole 
of the metropolitan district, and there- 
fore I think it should be looked at from 
the standpoint of other parts of the 
metropolis that may be _ injuriously 
affected by the Bill. We ought to try 
and make this clear with regard to the 
East End of London. I have stated 
that if the Bill was confined to that 
single district there would be no ob- 
jection to it. Now, abundant evidence 
was given both before the Committee 
and before the Royal Commission that 
practically the emergency which exists 
in the East End of London has been 
fully met. I would like to state to the 
House one or two facts to support my 
contention. There was a petition pre- 
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to the Select Committee, in which it 
was stated— 


“Your petitioners believe that 
communications between the companies’ mains 
already exist.” 


“Communications by means of your 
petitioners’ Blackwall Tunnel are, in fact, now 
in operation, having been made with a view 
of relieving the recent deficiency of water: in 
the East End of London.” 


Now, that statement was made before 


the Committee, and it was not cross-’ 


examined. My point here is, that the 
London County Council state that this 
communication between the companies 
did not relieve the deficiency of water 
in the East End of London. The single 
witness examined before the Com- 
mission was Mr. Dickinson, of the 
London County Council, and so far as 
his evidence went, he said— 


“Tt was proved that the means the water 
companies had now taken were quite sufficient 
to protect East London against famine.” 


Now, this witness was not cross- 
examined, and he declared that full pro- 
vision had been made for the East 
End of London. I now turn to the Re- 
port of the Roya] Commission. It is 
in that Report where the figure 
mentioned is given. On page 9 of the 
Report the number of gallons of extra 
supply that can be given to the East 
End of London by the several communi- 
cations which have now been established 
are fully set out. Then the Royal Com- 
mission report in these words, and this 
ts what they found on the subject— 

“Tf the existing connection with the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company had _ been 
established early in the year 1898, and the 
fullest supply possible had been taken from 
the New River and the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Companies from the 20th of June onwards, 
the usual supply might have been maintained 
in the district of the East London Company 
throughout the period of drought.” 


That is the finding of the Royal Com- 
mission, and those three authorities 
prove, by the evidence brought before 
them, that the difficulties in the East 
End of London have been fully met. It 
has been suggested that the difficulty 
complained of is not a real one, but that 
it has been made a pretext for thrusting 
this Bill upon the House. What is the 


origin of this Bill? We are told that 
it is a Government Bill, but, strictly 
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at all. The Bill is a water companies 
Bill, which has been taken up by the 
Government for the purpose of carrying 
out the policy of the water companies. 
I think that fact puts a very different 
complexion upon what we are doing this 
afternoon, and I substantiate that charge 
by the very paragraph which I have 
quoted from the Report of the Royal 
Commission. It is necessary to remem- 
ber what the Royal Commission was 
appointed to decide. There were two 
questions put to them, and I will men- 
tion them. One was the desirability of 
purchasing the eight companies, and that 
was the question which the London 
County Council desired should be de- 
cided. The second question was that, 
if purchase is not desirable, what con- 
trol of the inter-communication between 
the companies may be desirable. That 
is the question which the companies 
wanted discussed. They thought they 
would dispose of the principle of pur- 
chase, and then would arise this ques- 
tion of inter-communication. To prove 
that the proposals of the Bill emanated 
from the water companies I will quote 
from the first clause of the Report, 
which says-— 


“The companies had come to the conclusion 
that inter-communication would be convenient, 
and that they were prepared to promote a Bill 
in Parliament during the ensuing Session.” 


It was, I believe, in the summer of 1897 
when this plan of the companies was 
brought forward, and there is a sub- 
clause in which every proposition now 
embodied in this Bili was set forth by 
the companies, and the companies asked 
that legislation in this direction might 
be undertaken on their behalf. There- 
fore, that is the real object of this Bill. 
It is not to deal with an emergency, 
which is only made a pretext for the 
passing of this Bill, which is simply 
drawn up in the interests of the water 
companies. I do not wish to go into 
the evils of the Bill, but if the House 
will consider the question from the 
standpoint I have established, honour- 
able Members will see that it is a matter 
which deserves a great deal more con- 
sideration than it has yet received. 
Just look at the large powers which we 
are putting into the hands of these 
companies? They are to raise money 
by going to the Local Government Board 
instead, as hitherto, of coming to the 
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House of Commons when they want 
money, and all the defence that has 
been made is that they may be required 
to make the provision before they are 
allowed to raise the money, just as if 
that gave any security. I think the 
right honourable Gentleman will admit 
that I am not out of order, for this is 
the very principle of the Bill. Now, 
what is the Local Government Board! 
Is it a body that gives any protection 
to the public or to the ratepayers of 
London in this matter at all? I say 
it is not, because the ratepayers of 
London look to the London County 
Council to protect them, and they look 
to this House also to protect them. It 
is a very poor protection indeed to say 
that the raising of this money will re- 
quire the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for how will that Depart- 
ment act? One would think, to read 
this Bill, that the Local Government 
Board is a philanthropic body, going 
about trying to do something for the 
benefit of humanity, or for the benefit 
of the London ratepayer, but it is 
nothing of the kind. Now, what is 
there to stimulate the Local Government 
Board into action if this Bill is passed 
into law? Can this House expect that 
the London County Council has got any- 
thing more to say to it? No, it is the 
water companies who are to stimulate 
the Local Government Board into action. 
The companies will go to the Local 
Government Board, and say, “ Look 
here; if you do not call upon us to do 
this there will be an emergency, and 
the responsibility for it will be thrown 
upon you.” No doubt the right honour- 
able Gentleman will be afraid to take 
the responsibility, and will consent. 
Therefore, I think the House should be 
afforded an opportunity of looking into 
this question more carefully. Hitherto 
this House has been the protector of 
the ratepayers in such matters, and no 
money could be raised for any purpose 
unless this House. approved of it. In 
this Measure, however, the companies 
are practically taking the matter com- 
pletely out of the hands of the House 
of Commons. T say it is a very large 
Bill, and if the three quotations which 
T have given from the evidence before 
the Select Committee and the petition 
of the London County Council are true, 
and if it is true that.the emergency in 
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the East End of London has been dealt 
with, we ought to think twice before we 
pass a Bill without any limitation such 
as that which is now before the House. 
I am glad to have had the assistance 
this afternoon of my honourable Friend 
who has moved that the Bill be recom- 
mitted, for he in his wisdom thought 
that the best course to adopt, and I 
shall, therefore, support his Motion. 


Mr. H. S. SAMUEL (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse): I do appeal to the 
House not to sanction the recom- 
mittal of this Bill, but to give it a Third 
Reading this day. I cannot understand 
the position which has been taken up 
by honourable Members opposite, 
especially the honourable Member for 
Poplar, who asserts that he is in favour 
of the principle of this Bill, and yet 
does everything he can to delay its pass- 
ing into law. He contends that a delay 
of a week or of a month or two will 
have no effect whatever, but that is 
exactly the same argument which was 
adduced by honourable Members on that 
side of the House in the year 1893 and 
again in 1894, when, by their refusal 
to sanction works which were necessary 
for the construction of reservoirs, they 
forced East London to go through a 
serious famine. Surely by this time we 
have arrived at a just conclusion in 
regard to the whole matter. Over and 
over again we find honourable Members 
so anxious to support their own propa- 
ganda, and so anxious for the honour 
of the London County Council, that they 
would again force my constituents to 
suffer the pangs of a water famine 
rather than sanction anything that 
might help the water companies, and in 
any way detract from the fetish which 
they have set up. I desire to protest 
emphatically against this course of con- 
duct. Does the House imagine for an 
instant that if this Bill was promoted 
by the water companies that they would 
be anxious to spend large sums of money 
for no purpose whatever? They are 
convinced that the only way to provide 
for the absolute necessities of East 
Londoners is to have these mains joined 
to those of other companies, and for 
that particular purpose the Government 
heve now introduced this Bill. I sent 
copies of the Bill to all the authorities 
of Greater London, and almost in every 
case their answers approve of the prin- 
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ciple of the Bill. I thank the Govern- 
ment cordially for at last having arrived 
at the conclusion that East London is 
entitled to have a proper water supply, 
and I would ask the House to recognise 
the fact that its action in years gone by 
has caused serious trouble and incon- 
venience to East London. I do ask 
them now, even at the eleventh hour, 
not to further delay the passing of this 
Bill. 


Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I do not desire to detain 


the House very many moments in 
what I have to say. The honourable 
Member for Limehouse has accused the 
Party on this side of the House of op- 
posing this Bill in order to advocate 
their own political propaganda. Well, 
I represent an East End constituency 
as well as the honourable Member for 
Limehouse. I do not only represent 
that constituency, but I live in it, and 
was practically born in it. [Laughter.] 
I do not see much to laugh at in that 
remark. I was born in the adjoining 
constituency, therefore I am not like 
the honourable Member for Limehouse, 
who comes down from the West End to 
the East End and represents an East 
End constituency in this House, and 
does not share the poverty and misery 
of his constituency, by the fact that he 
is living in the West End of London. 
That being so, I am more anxious than 
he is himself to see some solution 
to this most difficult problem. Now 
there is only one practical solution, in 
my opinion, and in the opinion of the 
working men in the East End of London, 
and that has been proved over and over 
again, and demonstrated a thousand 
times by resolutions carried at public 
meetings—not at ticket meetings, for 
any person could attend them. The 
only practical solution is the one that 
has been advocated, not for the purpose 
of putting forward our own political 
views, but in the interests of the rate- 
payers of London, so far as this water 
question itself is concerned. During 
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the last five years we have had no less 
than three water famines in the East 
End of London, and I have had to take 
my share of those famines with the rest 
of the residents in the East End of 
London. Now, who caused those 
famines? In 1894 the East London 





Water Company blamed the London 
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County Council, and again in 1896 and 
in 1898 they had the same ex- 
cuse, that it was the London 
County Council which was responsible. 
In 1898, as on previous occasions, they 
came forward with a paltry excuse, and 
placed all the responsibility of the 
famine upon the London County Council. 
Well, what happened on the occasion of 
the lastfamine only last summer? The 
inhabitants of the East End of London 
were given a four hours’ supply—a sup- 
ply of two hours in the morning and two 
hours in the afternoon—for sanitary pur- 
poses; and if it had not been for the 
energy displayed by the medical officers 
of health in the East End of London, 
what would have happened in the slums 
where from 16 to 20 human beings are 
huddled together in the same house, 
with only a four hours’ supply and no 
storage accommodation} I wrote my- 
self to the right honourable Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, and in his reply he told me that 
he had no power to deal with the matter. 
In 1898, when the reservoirs were all 
empty, ar.d the famine had been in ex- 
istence for some few weeks, they started 
to make connections with other com- 
panies. I notice that’ until the Bill be- 
comes law these connections are of a 
voluntary character. Now, I disagree 
with my honourable Friend the Member 
for Islington with reference to the con- 
nections under the Blackwall Tunnel. I 
say that as far as the connection with 
Kent companies and the East London 
Water Company under the Blackwall 
Tunnel is concerned, the matter is not 
worth talking about. But is it proposed 
to do under this Bill what happened last 
summer? Is the Local Government 
Board going to allow the East London 
Water Company to have empty reser- 
voirs before they make their connections 
with the other companies? Is the right 
honourable Gentleman going to compel 
the East London Water Company, the 
moment they find that there is likely to 
be a drought, to put these connections 
into operation with the various com- 
panies named in this Bill, and by that 
means secure for us in the East End of 
London a constant supply? I do not 
agree with the course adopted by the 
Local Government Board on this occa- 
sion; at the same time it is a remedy 
for the time being. From the action of 
the present Government in throwing out 
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the London County Council’s Wales 
scheme, I know that we cannot expect 
any proposal from them for the purchase 
of water companies’ undertakings at a 
fair and reasonable price, vesting control 
of the supply in the London County 
Council. But rather than there should 
be a repetition next summer, or the sum- 
mer after, of the sufferings of the work- 
ing classes in the East End of London, I 
intend, after the assurance given by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that this Bill will enable him to 
force the companies to give a constant 
supply, to_vote for the Bill. 


National 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I do not rise to refer to the 
general aspects of the Debate, but 
merely to what fell only a few moments 
ago from the President of the Local 
Government Board. The right honour- 
able Gentleman did not find himself able 
to accept the whole of the suggestions 
made to him, but his assurances tended 
very considerably in the direction 
of the suggestions made on _ this 
side of the House. Under these circum- 
stances, and accepting the assurances of 
the right honourable Gentleman, I would 
suggest to my honourable Friend the 
Member for Shoreditch that he should 
not press his Motion to a division. 


Mr. STUART: After the assurances 
of the right honourable Gentleman, I 
beg to ask leave to withdraw this Amend- 
ment, because I have ascertained that 
the order of procedure in the House of 
Lords will admit of this Bill being peti- 
tioned against, and when it goes before 
a Select Committee, the points I have 
urged can be dealt with. I ask leave to 
withdraw this Amendment. 


Question put— 

“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 

Agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. Steadman. 


{ COMMONS} 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“That in the opinion of this House 
the national expenditure is excessive, and is 
capable of reduction without compromising 
the safety or legitimate influence of the country 
abroad, or the efficiency of its home adminis- 
tration.”—(Mr. Buchanan.) 


*Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) : 
Mr. Speaker, the Motion which appears 
in my name on the Paper has been 
reached at a somewhat unexpected time. 
The opportunity for this Motion being 
presented shortly after the Budget state- 
ment is, however, in some respects, an 
advantage. It enables me to spare the 
House a good many figures which I 
should otherwise give, because I am 
enabled to adopt the figures given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer while 
they are fresh in the recollection of the 
House. Now, who is responsible for the 
enormous increase of national expendi- 
ture? Who is to blame for it? Is the 
present scale of expenditure to be 
looked upon as a permanent one? Can 
nothing be done to decrease it}? 
These are some of the questions which 
I desire to offer to the House for con- 
sideration. On Thursday last the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told us that in the course 
of the last four years the expenditure 
of the country had increased by 
£19,000,000, an average increase of 
more than £4,000,000 per annum. 
He told us that the increase this 
year over last year was £6,000,000 ; 
that the year before there was 
an increase of £5,000,000; and that 
the year before that there was an in- 
crease of £4,000,000 so that not only 
have we this enormous increase in the 
expenditure during the past year, but a 
continuous rate of increase during the 
last four years. The right honourable 
Gentleman also gave us, in round figures, 
the aggregate expenditure for the year, 
namely, £120,000,000, which figure I, of 
course, adopt. I may take it that 
in the four years to which I de- 
sire to limit my remarks, the expen- 
diture has increased from £100,000,000 
to £120,000,000. Now, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot be 
blamed for being reticent or silent with 
regard to the great increase of expendi- 
ture either this year or preceding years ; 
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for I think there is no Budget he has 
brought forward, from his first four years 
ago, in which he has not laid emphasis 
on the fact that the expenditure, or a 
very large part of the expenditure, was 
rapidly increasing, arriving, as I have 
said, at this result, that for every £500 
that we were spending four years ago we 
are now spending £600, the total aggre- 
gate expenditure for the year being no 
less than £120,000,000. I do not think 
it is possible to exaggerate these as- 
tounding figures, and I shall leave them 
to the consideration of the House, 
as they were given in the remarkable 
speech delivered by the Chancellor of 
th Exchequer last week. Now, Sir, what 
are the main branches of expenditure? 
If honourable Members look at 
the Statistical Abstract, they will find 
that the great branches of expenditure 
are divided as follows:—Service of the 
National Debt, naval and military ex- 
penditure, Civil Service Expenditure, 
Expenditure out of the Local Taxation 
revenue, and another item which I shall 
mention presently, namely naval and 
other loans. Well, I shall not, of course, 
on this occasion say much about the ex- 
penditure for the service of the Debt ; that 
will be discussed on another occasion. But 
that is the only large branch of public 
expenditure in which there has not been 
an increase, but in which, as we know 
from last Thursday’s speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, there is to be 
a decrease. Like many other honour- 
able Members who spoke last Thursday, 
I regretted very much to hear the pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and it is not, I think, a fact 
which will redound to the credit of the 
Government that the only . matter in 
which they have attempted retrench- 
ment during the four very prosperous 
years they have been in office, when 
surpluses have been rolling in one after 
the other, has been in the redemption of 
the Debt. Now, Sir, I should like, in 
speaking of the subject of debt, to allude 
just for a moment to the last item of ex- 
penditure, namely the expenditure from 
loans, that is to say, from loans which 
are defrayed out of terminable annuities. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
made an interesting statement upon the 
figures of the past and current years ; 
but if honourable Members look, as no 
doubt many of them have, at the Statis- 
tical Abstract, they will find that down 
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to 1889 the expenditure under this head 
is an absolute blank. It was in 1889, when 
the Imperial Defence Act came into 
operation, that we first find an expendi- 
ture under this particular head. It was 
a comparatively small sum for the first 
few years, but in recent years, and par- 
ticularly in the last three years, 
it hes gone up in an astounding 
degree. In the year ending March, 
1898, the total amount spent under 
this head was £2,750,000, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us 
that the amount for the year just ended 
will be about £3,750,000. With re- 
gard to the future we have had a state- 
ment from the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that there will be an expendi- 
ture of £1,500,000 under the Naval 
Works Act, and there will probably be 
a further sum of £500,000 for military 
works. We have been told by the 
Secretary for War that there is to be a 
new Loan Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment for barracks and other military 
works for a sum of £5,000,000. With 
regard to the other large branches of 
expenditure I wish, first, very briefly to 
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give the figures under the various 
heads, and then make a_ few 
observations on each. As to the 
Navy, we have had an_ increased 


expenditure during the last four years 
of at least £7,000,000. The increase on 
the Army is £2,500,000; on the Civil 
Service about £2,750,000, and the in- 
crease in the same period in the pay- 
ments out of the Local Taxation Fund 
amounts to about £3,000,000. On this 
subject I should like to go a little farther 
back than the four years to which I 
have hitherto confined myself. Of 
course, the House is well aware that pay- 
ments into that account do not em- 
brace the whole of the Imperial pay- 
ments for local purposes. There are 
sums amounting to about £3,250,000 
contained in the Estimates which are also 
grants from Imperial sources in aid of 
local expenditure. So far as I have 
observed that has been a constant 
quantity, at any rate, during the last 
four years, and, in fact, since the Local 
Taxation Fund was established. This 
fund was established some nine years 
ago by the right honourable Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
1890 the amount paid to the fund was 
just £5,000,000 ; it now amounts to over 
£10,000,000 ; that is to say in that period 
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of ten years it has exactly doubled. “The 
£5,000,000 increased when the Party op- 
posite were in power between 1889 and 
1892 to £7,250,000; it remained 
stationary when the late Government 
was in office, and then, when the pre- 
sent Government came into office, the 
£7,250,000 increased until, in the course 
of four years, it reaches over £10,000,000. 
Our Army expenditure has increased by 
£2,500,000, our Civil Service expendi- 
ture by £2,750,000, and our Local 
Taxation Fund by £3,000,000. Now, 
Sir, there is no doubt that for the bulk 
of the large increase in the expenditure 
on the Navy the Government can fairly 
claim that they have obtained & very 
large amount of support both in this 
House and in the country. If blame is 
to be attached to anybody it must be 
shared by most of the Members of this 
House, as the credit must be shared 
generally by the people at large. With 
regard to Naval expenditure there is this 
to be said in its favour, that, speaking 
generally, we have obtained value for our 
money. We have obtained value for our 
money in the sense that we have the 
consciousness of greater security at 
home and in the belief entertained 
among our possible rivals abroad of our 
preponderating naval power in the 
world. Now, Sir, these are undoubtedly 
substantial advantages, and I wish to 
fully recognise the fact that in taking 
the course the Government have they 
have undoubtedly obtained very general 
public support. It is, however, a re- 
markable fact that not only is the in- 
crease in naval expenditure by far the 
largest item that we have to consider, 
but the rate of increase has _ been 
the most rapid. The danger appears 
to be that the more we increase our 
Navy the larger the additions that seem 
tc be needed. I remember three years 
ago in the Budget Speech of 1896 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking 
of the Navy Estimates, said that he was 
sanguine that the next year would show 
a decrease. Well, the hope has un- 
doubtedly been disappointed. Only last 
year the First Lord of the Admiralty 
made a statement to the effect that he 
hoped that another year it would not be 
necessary to increase the Navy. That 
hope has also been disappointed. There 
are, of course, individuals inside and out- 
side this House who are constantly 
clamouring, and will continue constantly 


Mr. Buchanan. 
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to clamour, for indefinitely increasing 
our naval expenditure. Surely, how- 
ever, we are now in such a position as re- 
gards our rivals that we can afford to 
take our own line in regard to naval de- 
fence and future naval construction. We 
have shown what ships we can build, 
and how much faster we can build them 
than anyone else. We have shown that 
we have no difficulty compared with 
other nations in getting men; that our 
standard of efficiency is much higher 
than other countries; that our fleet is 
much better and readier for immediate 
use than those of other countries; and, 
having got this start, surely it is within 
our power to keep it. I must demur to 
the practice of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty of coming down late in the 
Session and saying that the Department 
hear that a certain Power is going to 
build so many more cruisers or battle- 
ships, and that, therefore, he must have 
more money for a like purpose. Such a 
line is not a true basis for naval defence. 
It is certain to be an irritating policy, 
and it often proceeds upon uncertain 
information. Now, it has often been 
quoted in discussions in this House and 
outside that Mr. Cobden expressed him- 
self willing to spend £100,000,000 in 
order to secure our supremacy at sea, and 
in that I entirely agree with him; but 
it is generally forgotten that Cobden 
I think in the very same year in which 
he made that statement, strongly op- 
posed the constant rivalry by which, if 
France, for instance, added three new 
ships to her fleet, we must add four to 
ours. Surely, in view of the present 
condition of Europe, and the fact that 
we are going to enter into the Inter- 
national Peace Conference at the Hague, 
which we all look forward to produce 
some satisfactory results, it is eminently 
desirable that we should not in in- 
creasing our Navy proclaim that we 
do so in competition with any single 
Power, or any pair of Powers. Now, the 
right honourable Baronet has an Amend- 
ment on the Paper with regard to the 
Navy, and therefore I do not propose to 
go further into that question, but I ven- 
ture to think that the views which I have 
endeavoured to give utterance to this 
evening are those which are very widely 
held in this House, namely, that whilst 
we are prepared in the future, as well 
as in the past, to maintain our naval 
supremacy, we believe that it should be 
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maintained not in a system of com- 
petitive building with other powers, but 
on general consideration of what is from 
year by year necessary for our defence. 
Now, Sir, whilst public opinion is, 
I believe, substantially in favour 
of maintaining our naval strength 
as our great source of national 
defence, I do not think there is the same 
unanimity with regard to the increased 
expenditure on our Army. The honour- 
able and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Shropshire has put an Amendment 
on the subject of the Army, and he was 
kind enough to tell me of it last night. 
Well, I suppose we are all in favour of 
maintaining the Army in _ adequate 
strength and efficiency, but the point is 
as to what interpretation to put 
upon the word “adequate.” Well, Sir, 
I shall endeavour to say a few words 
upon this increase of £2,500,000 which 
has occurred in the course of the past 
few years in the expenditure upon the 
Army. Of course, part of it is due to 
the increased pay and other advantages 
to our soldiers, of which we, I suppose, 
generally approve, and part of it is also 
due to the ever-increasing cost of arma- 
ments; but there is a considerable 
amount of expenditure which is not due 
to either of these causes. I do not pro- 
fess to speak with any authority, but 
there is a pretty general opinion 
that in Army expenditure we do 
not get our moneys worth. Every- 
one knows that our total military 
expenditure stands at a very high figure. 
But apart from that there are ques- 
tions connected with the cause of this 
increase in our Army expenditure to 
which I should like to allude, and with 
regard to which, I am sure, there are 
differences of opinion in this House. I, 
for one, certainly do not think this great 
increase has been justified. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, both this year 
and last year, when he selected the par- 
ticular items out which have caused 
the greatest increase of expenditure, he 
mentioned the Navy, the Army, Africa, 
education, and Local Taxation grants. 
Now, the increased expenditure on 
Africa is largely, almost exclusively, 
military expenditure. Africa has been 
mentioned by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as one of his financial troubles, 
and now we have an_ expenditure 


essentially military going on _ in 
East, 


North, South, and West 
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Africa. Opinions will differ, I dare 
say, as to the policy in connection with 
the whole of that expenditure. _I wish 
to look at it from a financial point of 
view, and I will, if the House will allow 
me, give two or three figures. With re- 
gard to South Africa, in the Army Esti- 
mates of this year we find that there 
are in Cape Town and Natal in South 
Africa, 9,300 men at a cost of £709,000 ; 
whilst four years ago we had only 3,600 
men there at a cost of £282,000. That 
is to say that there has been an increase 
of considerably more than double the 
number of men, and very nearly three 
times the amount of the expenditure in 
this instance within the last four years. 
It may be said that this increase in our 
garrison in South Africa is only tem- 
porary. Well, I wish it were; but so 
far as we have evidence to show it goes 
in the other direction. This is by no 
means the amount of money which is 
used for military purposes in South 
Africa, for we are having there a 
large and increasing expenditure for 
the purpose of building permanent 
barracks and other permanent works. 
I think that shows that _ this 
increase of our Army there is in- 
tended to be permanent, and that the 
increase of our armed forces in Africa 
is intended to be a reversal of the policy 
of Lord Cardwell as regards our military 
relations to our Colonies. I think we 
should go in the direction of with- 
drawing Imperial troops as far as pos- 
sible from these Colonies and making 
them responsible for their own defence. 
That is by no means all that the Army 
Estimates contain with regard to military 
expenditure in Africa, for we are now 
raising Native regiments in West and 
East Africa. In British Central Africa 
the War Office is raising a regiment, 
and the Foreign Office also have troops 
in British East Africa and Uganda. The 
Colonial Office is also raising an Army of 
its own in West Africa, for which a large 
portion of the money is to be provided 
by the British taxpayers. Then, again, 
most of our grants in aid are continu- 
ally increasing from year to year in the 
Colonies, particularly in West Africa. 
Some of these are for general purposes, 
but most of them ‘are for police and 
military purposes, and in reply to a 
question by my honourable Friend the 
Member for Rushcliffe a few weeks ago 
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Affairs stated that during the year just 
past the military expenditure in East 
Africa alone amounted to a million of 
money. ‘I will give the House just one 
other figure illustrating this matter. 
Most of these charges are contained in 
Votes which are well known to Members 
of this House, namely, Votes 2 and 3 of 
class 5 of the Civil Service Estimates. 
Now, what has been the history of these 
Votes during the past four years? When 
the present Government came into office 
in the year 1896 the average normal 
amount of these two Votes came to 
about £236,000. In 1897-98 they ran 
up to £637,000, last year to over 
£1,000,000, and in the present year 
the total comes to £877,000, with the 
probability of large Supplementary Esti- 
mates. But do not let the House 
imagine that this wil] be the total ex- 
penditure for the year, because it is 
more remarkable in these Votes than in 
any other that invariably there are two 
sets of Supplementary Estimates, and 
they are generally much larger than 
the original Estimates. I think 
we shall be very fortunate indeed 
if in the present year these two Votes 
amount to less than £1,500,000. This 
is an enormous increase in our ex- 
penditure, and forms a_ considerable 
portion of the total increase in the 
Civil Service Estimates. Before I go 
away from this subject I should 
like to say that there is a very 
considerable amount of money being 
spent upon our West African and West 
Indian Colonies in order to promote the 
Colonial Secretary’s scheme for the de- 
velopment of our Colonies by “ improv- 
ing our estates.” No doubt, that sounds 
a very attractive proposal on the part 
of the Colonial Secretary, who is very 
astute in dealing with the objects he has 
in view, and he gets this House to com- 
mit itself in the month of August, per- 
haps, to some small Vote, and then he 
turns round and says, “You have 
sanctioned this initial expenditure, and 
you must not be surprised if I ask for 
more money.” It is a very old argu- 
ment, but it is no substantial argument 
at all. It may be a good argument that 
the Members of this House are not vigi- 
lant enough upon all occasions to take 
objection to the introduction of any 
initial or new expenditure that may be 
laid before the House; but so far as 
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the Members of this House and the pub- 
Mr. Buchanan. 
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lic outside are concerned it is absurd to 
allege that if in the early initial stages 
objections have not been taken to large 
schemes such as the Colonial Secretary's 
policy, we are pledged, and that the 
country is pledged, to proceed with it. 
For my own part, I think it is a policy 
which will in all probability not tend to 
be beneficial to this country, and it is 
a policy which, I hope, the suc- 
cessors of Her Majesty’s Government, 
when they have the opportunity, will 
take steps to reverse. The Colonial 
Secretary has not been a very eco- 
nomica] person in his administration, 
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‘and many of us who were in the last 


Parliament know that he _ estimates 
legislation by its money value. On 
several occasions he found fault 
with the late Government and 


their administration, because he said 
that nobody by such legislation would be 
“a penny the better.” I may say, how- 
ever, that by the administration of the 
Colonial Secretary we are a great many 
pennies the worse. I should like to 
point to one or two other items cf 
expenditure—namely, that dealing with 
aids to local taxation, and to show 
how we are in this respect very 
many millions of money the worse 
owing to the legislation of the present 
Government. Of course, the three 
great Measures of the Government which 
I allude to are the Voluntary Schools 
Act, the Agricultural Rating Act, and 
the Irish Local Government Act. Now, 
what have they cost the country, not 
merely for the present year, but for all 
years to come? The Voluntary Schools 
Act cost £635,000 a year; the Agri- 
cultural Rating Act £1,750,000 a year; 
and the Irish Local Government Act 
£750,000 a year. Now, what have been 
the objects of this legislation? Can 
they really be said to have been a 
response to a _ national demand, 
and have they been legislation 
for the purpose of general national 
utility? I do not _ believe that 
anyone can say that they have been. 
The Voluntary Schools grant is a grant 
given in support, not so much of the im- 
provement of national education as in 
support of a certain class of sectarian 
schools, and that class who are inter- 
ested in those schools are those who 
were the main supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government at the last elec- 
tion. It is not only a sectarian, but an 
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electioneering grant, and I think we 
find that when the interests of educa- 
tion come into conflict with the inter- 
ests of the Voluntary schools it is easy 
to see, from what happened last night, 
which is likely to go to the wall. This 
principle prevails in the Voluntary 
schools grant, and this £635,000 is not 
a grant for this year alone, but it is 
to be paid for all years to come. The 
Agricultural Rating Act provides 1? 
millions a year, which is given to aid 
a certain class of ratepayers in this 
country. That money is not given 
as part of a general scheme of rating or 
financia] reform, but it is given to a 
class of ratepayers in this country who 
largely supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the last election. With regard 
to the Irish Local Government Act, what 
are we to say about the £750,000 which 
is to be paid now and henceforth for 
the working of that Act, which is a 
larger sum than was proposed to be 
given to the Home Rule Parliament of 
Ireland? This sum was given out of 
the Imperial taxation undoubtedly to 
induce the Irish landlord supporters of 
Her Majesty’s Government to accept 
that Act. I do not know whether, seeing 
the results of the first election under 
that Act, the landlords might not think 
that they ought to have asked for 
a little more money. That is the ob- 
ject with which this money was given, 
and I say that all these cases which I 
have cited show that the objects of this 
legislation have not been general 
national objects, but they have been 
class and sectarian objects and they 
have been brought forward in discharge, 
if I may say so, of electoral debts con- 
tracted largely by the Government of 
1895. It may be said, however, that 
the country is very rich, and does not 
feel this heavy expenditure. We have 
heard quite recently from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a warning on 
that subject. For he told us that not 
merely this year, but in previous years, 
the expenditure of the country is in- 
creasing, not merely at a greater rate 
than our population, but even at a much 
greater rate than our revenue and 
wealth. It only needs common ob- 
servation to see that with these 
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circumstances before us we are pretty 
sure to have, as we have had in the past, 
in our industrial prosperity, ebbs as 
well as flows. This expenditure will 
have to be met not merely in times of 
prosperity, but also in times of ad- 
versity. I believe that when the nation 
in times of trade depression or stagna- 
tion has to pay the increased taxes or 
the new taxes necessary to meet these 
various kinds of expenditure incurred 
within the past four years it will by no 
means bless the conduct of those who 
were the authors of the legislation 
that entailed these extra expenses. 
There is an argument often used 
by speakers in defending the Govern- 
ment policy, that this increased ex- 
penditure after all is mainly for the pur- 
poses of defence, and mainly in aid of a 
strong Navy, and that the majority of 
the country has supported the Govern- 
ment in that policy, and that there is 
nothing more to be said. Granting that 
the present Government had known and 
were conscious of the large increases of 
naval expenditure which were coming 
upon them, surely as prudent financiers 
it would only have been wise of them 
not to have saddled the country, if 
they could have avoided it, with 
such additional expenditure as. I 
have alluded to, which is also of 
a& permanent character. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer warned us of 
this danger, not merely last Thursday, 
but also on previous occasions, for 
in the year 1896, in his Budget 
speech, after referring to the enormous 
expenditure which we had patiently 
borne, he told us: 


Expenditure. 


“T wish to put before the Committee the pre- 
sent condition of our financial system. I wish 
to ask them to consider at their leisure what 
the position may be of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who, in some future year, may have to 
meet a continuous and enormous increase of ex- 
= under this system of taxation; and 

wish to ask them whether they are quite sure 
that, in such circumstances, our present 
financial policy can. be maintained? I do not 
answer that question to-night, but I should 
have failed in my duty if I had not done my 
best, in view of the increased expenditure of 
the present year, even in this time of pros- 
perity, to place before the Committee what I 
think to be a cause of great anxiety.” 


Well, what was true then is still more 
true now, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer has emphasised this fact by the 
words which he used the other night, 
with which I shall not detain the House 
by quoting. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has seen and pointed out the 
danger, and he has recognised that this 
danger applies not only to the present 
but to future years, and yet he has pro- 
vided no substantial remedy for it be- 
yond the present year. He takes his 
two millions from the Sinking Fund to 
satisfy him for the present year, but as 
for the future he leaves it to take care 
of itself. I do not think such a policy 
is quite fair to the financial interests of 
this country, because, after all, the 
right honourable Gentleman is in the 
position of a trustee for our financial 
prosperity, not merely for the present 


year, but for the years that are 
to come, and he cannot fairly throw 
off the responsibility upon other 
shoulders. I remember last year he 


complained, as Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer are apt to do, of the conduct of 
the House of Commons. Well, I do not 
think he can, in regard to the items to 
which I have referred, lay much of the 
blame of those increases upon any 
strenuous pressure on the. part of the 
House of Commons. We may, perhaps, 
not have been vigilant enough in 
our criticisms and in our opposi- 
tion to new expenditure, but it is 
very easy for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to oppose any proposal in the 
House of Commons for increased expen- 
diture. Now, if he had put the blame, 
not upon the House of Commons, but 
upon his colleagues, then I am 
bound to say he would have had a 
stronger case. There, again, he is the 
person who is responsible to us for what 
his colleagues do as well as himself, and 
he is the only protection we have inside 
the Cabinet against their rapacity, and 
if he is not able to prevent them from 
picking his pockets he must be the 
person who is responsible to us. It may 
be said, “ What is the good of a general 
Resolution such as this?” Well, I know 
the value of abstract Resolutions that 
have often been discussed in this House, 
and the estimate which has been formed 
of their value is one which depends 
very largely upon which side of the 


Mr. Buchanan. 
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House you are sitting. I have very 
little doubt that the First Lord of the 
Treasury could, and I daresay may have 
in past times made equally good speeches 
on one side or the other of that ques- 
tion. During the whole of this cen- 
tury Resolutions have been, from time 
to time, moved of a similar character 
to this when expenditure has very 
largely been on the increase. Even in 
the early part of the century, before the 
Reform Bill, very important Resolutions 
were moved similar to this in 1817 and 
1827. There was a similar Motion 
moved by my right honourable Friend 
the Member for Monmouthshire in 1873, 
and there was another in 1883, and that 
also was brought forward within two or 
three days after the introduction of the 
Budget. It may be said that these 
Resolutions do no good. Sometimes, 
however, they do result in Committees 
and Commissions which have led to sub- 
stantial reductions of expenditure, and 
sometimes this has been achieved by the 
action of the Government and _ the 
Ministers themselves. Anybody who 
has been reading, as I have been during 
the recent weeks, the life of Sir Robert 
Peel, will have seen how, throughout 
his political career, he was always taking 
up this subject and urging it upon the 
attention of the House and his col- 
leagues. In the year 1828, and in 1835, 
1839, 1841, and 1844, he publicly took 
the matter up and he accomplished 
great results by his work. In 1841, in 
a letter he wrote to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which I should like to 
read to the House, he wrote: 


Expenditure. 


“Pray consider the following suggestion. 
Let us employ in downright earnest the ser- 
vices we have a right to command from the 
British Treasury.” 


The bulk of the expenditure to which 
I have alluded is, no doubt, due to the 
policy and the legislation with which 
the Government have identified them- 
selves during the last four years, for 
which they are responsible, and for 
which when the election comes round 
they will have to stand or fall, and which 
the country will have to declare its 
opinion upon. The country could easily 
have borne all the expenses necessary 
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for the purposes of naval defence. 
It is because of the extra expense that 
has been put upon the country in this 
time of exceptional prosperity for 
African and Colonial speculative enter- 
prises, and for objects which are not 
objects of general national utility, but 
are sectarian and class objects; it is 
because the Government during the past 
four years have added to the permanent 
expenditure of the country for these 
purposes a sum of no less than five 
millions of money that I think we are 
justified in making and pressing this 
Resolution. There is no doubt that these 
increases in our expenditure are attract- 
ing attention in the country more and 
more, and will do so even to a greater 
extent as the pressure is felt by the tax- 
payer. I am very conscious of the im- 
perfect way in which I have raised this 
subject and the unconscionable amount 
of time I have taken, but I feel that the 
discussion of this question in the House 
of Commons is demanded in the inter- 
ests of the country. and is called for by 
a large section of the people outside this 
House. That has led me to make this 
Motion, and I trust that this discussion 
will in the end lead to useful results. I 
beg leave to move my Resolution. 


*Mr. SOUTTAR (Dumfriesshire): In 


rising to second the Motion which 
my honourable Friend has brought 
forward, I note the Party tone 


which he imparted into some of his 
utterances. Of course, I understand his 
points and arguments in that regard, 
but, for myself, I feel that the broad 
question of retrenchment is not alto- 
gether a Party question. I should wish 
that it were a Party question. Before I 
came into this House I had the impres- 
sion that if Liberalism meant anything 
it meant a reduction of expenditure, it 
meant retrenchment. But I am afraid 
that my opinion has been somewhat 
altered, because of my experience here. 
At the same time, also, I would like 
to say that I do not altogether blame 
the Government for the bloated expendi- 
ture. I do not know how it may have 
been with regard to other Governments, 
but in connection with this one I have 
seen enough to realise that the Govern- 
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ment would be very often economical if 
it could be economical, and that expen- 
diture is very largely the result of push- 
ing on the part of Members. And with 
regard to that also I have to say that 
our own side of the House is not free 
from blame. We have, unfortunately, 
Liberal Jingoes as well as Conservative 
Jingoes, and wherever there is Jingoisin 
I can see increased expenditure. At the 
same time the question is a very serious 
one. The expenditure of this country 
has risen to a tremendous pitch. Now, 
this question has been discussed before 
at various times, when the expenditure 
was nothing at all compared with what 


it is to-day. In 1850 Cobden made a 
speech advocating retrenchment. At 
that time the expenditure was 
£55,000,000. In 1873 the right honour- 


able Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouth made a speech advocating re- 
trenchment, and at that time the expen- 
diture had risen to £78,000,000. Now, 
in 1899, the expenditure of the country 
has risen to £112,000,000 per annum. 
The worst of it is that nobody seems to 
care; at least, very few seem to care 
what the expenditure of the country is. 
Some honourable Members devote their 
energies to criticising the Estimates on 
Friday nights, but they do not make 
their speeches in the hope of reducing 
these Estimates. That is a task beyond 
their powers. They criticise them in 
order to air their grievances, which is 
justifiable, and, possibly, to prevent job- 
bery. That also is justifiable. They do 
it sometimes, I am afraid, to prevent 
legislation ; and that is not so justifiable. 
A good many of them do it in order to 
run up Divisions. I remember one 
Friday night, I do not know what was 
the subject of discussion, when there 
were 19 Divisions. I would not have 
minded that, but, unfortunately, I was 
not present to share in those Divisions. 
There are very cogent reasons why we 
should care for the expenditure of tho 
country. The revenue is not booming 
as it used to do. At times, when the 
revenue is elastic and going up and up 
we would not mind so much the increase 
of expenditure. But the last Budget 
rather showed that the revenue is not 
so elastic as it was, and the consequence 
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is that taxation has been increased. The 
very highest authority in this House on 
financial questions once said that “no 
Government was worthy of the name 
unless in times of peace it could 
remit taxation.” In the second place, 
we have seen a tampering with the Sink- 
ing Fund. I do not use the word “tam- 
pering” in an offensive sense, but I do 
not know any other word to employ. 
The enormous increase in expenditure is 
specially alarming when we realise the 
source from which the money is drawn. 
I have heard many discussions in this 
House on the incidence of taxation. 
Taxation on property is generally 
resisted by many honourable Members, 
but I wonder if honourable Members 
realise that there is no _ taxation 
that is not levied on the work of the 
toilers of the country. There is no 
money that is spent by the Government 
that is not the result of the sweat of the 
brow of the working people. There is 
not any other source-of wealth but the 
work of the working men. The estates 
of honourable Members would be 
perfectly valueless if the ground was not 
tilled; our coal mines would be value- 
less if we had not the men digging the 
coal. Of what use would our factories 
be if we had not spinners and those who 
worked at the loom. Take any kind of 
wealth you like, and trace it back to its 
origin, and you will find it in the toiling 
multitude. That is the reason why we 
should be so careful lest we should in- 
crease too much the expenditure of the 
nation. Honourable Members of Parlia- 
ment forget these things. As a general 
rule we are pretty well to do, and we 
do not think much about increased ex- 
penditure, because many of our friends 
are interested in increased expenditure 
—I do not mean in an offensive way. 
We have friends in the Army, and in the 
Navy, and are glad that a million or two 
more should be spent upon them, for- 
getting that it is at the expense of the 
toilers of the country, who have to earn 
every penny of it. Two or three 
weeks ago an honourable Member made 
* a remark which went to my heart. He 
spoke of the great rental of London, 
which he said was £20,000,000 per an- 
num. “People say,” he said, “surely 
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you can put an extra penny on the 
£ without feeling it. But what if the 
men who pay these £20,000,000 are the 
men who also pay the extra penny in 
the £.” That is precisely the case 
with the expenditure of the country. 
The men who earn every penny of the ex- 
penditure of the country are the working 
men. It is just so much more sweat 
wrung out of their brows. My honour- 
able Friend in the course of his speech 
has spoken widely. I do not intend to 
speak widely. I shall confine my re- 
marks to two points—the expenditure on 
the Army and the Navy. I am not 
anxious about the Civil Service expendi- 
ture. Indeed, I think that in many de- 
partments of the Civil Service it would 
be better if there were an increase in 
expenditure. I like to see plenty of 
money spent on education, and for law 
and justice, for I think these are items 
of productive expenditure. But as re- 
gards the Army and the Navy, the ex- 
penditure is unproductive in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, for much of 
the money you spend on the Army and 
Navy in times of peace, roughly speak- 
ing, might as well be thrown into the 
sea. But the expenditure in a broader 
sense is unproductive, because the more 
you spend on the Army and Navy the 
more they demand should be spent upon 
them. Some years ago the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouth said that if you told a Gov- 
ernment that it must defend the country 
for £20,000,000, the Government would 
find a way to doit. But because we can 
afford to pay £50,000,000, the Govern- 
ment demands that £50,000,000 should 
be spent. There is a very striking 
illustration in connection with that in 
Cobden’s speech in 1855. Cobden at 
that time made a proposal of a very 
remarkable character. He said— 


“There are only four ships at present in 
the French navy that are clad with iron, whilst 
we have six or seven ironclads fit for war.” 
“Why,” said he, “cannot some statesman go 
across to France and try to make some arrange- 
ment by which our fleets should not be in- 
creased, seeing that the proportion of four to 
six was just as good a proportion as 40 to 60.” 


Expenditure. 


Now that, cf course, was common sense, 
but no statesman went across to France, 
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and our fleets have steadily increased 
until we have, as a consequence of this 
mad race for naval armaments, the miles 
of ships which we saw in the Jubilee year. 
This mad rush for naval armaments has 
ended in the practical bankruptcy of 
various European nations, yet the race is 
apparently no nearer its end. “ But,” it 
will be said, “ what can you do?” Well, 
I would like to propose something prac- 
tical before I sit down. What are the 
Army and Navy for? Some will say, “ Oh, 
to defend the island.” I do not believe 
that any military man would get up and 
say that any large proportion of the 
Navy was needed for the defence of the 
island. The island can in a great measure 
defend itself. It is a very long time since 
anyone tried to invade our island, and 
when they did try, although they were 
in proportion very much more powerful 
than we were, they were not so success- 
ful that they were likely to try it again. 
It is ridiculous to talk of our inflated 
Navy being necessary for the defence of 
our island. If anyone takes the trouble 
to read the Debates they will see how 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
come down and _ sat on _ these 
benches and spoken with bated breath 
about some danger from France. For 
the last fifty years that has been the 
song of the Chancellors of the Exchequer 
and the leaders of the Government, and 
in the name of danger from France vast 
sums have been demanded from the House 
and the country. Why, I heard “ danger 
from France” spoken of from that 
bench opposite a few days ago. In the 
name of danger from France the great 
bulk of the expenditure has been heaped 
upon the nation. It is 800 years since 
the Normans tried to invade this 
country. Well, honourable Gentlemen 
may laugh, but perhaps those who laugh 
do not remember the date of the Nor- 
man Conquest. It is 800 years since 
the Norman Conquest, and it was a 
conquest not by Frenchmen after all, 
but by our cousins, and we would not, 
even then, have been beaten but for our 
forces being drunk the night before the 
battle. Some honourable Gentlemen 
say, “ Oh, we need £50,000,000 for the 
Army and Navy for the sake of defend- 
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ing our trade.” That is just as ridicu- 
lous as to say that we need £50,000,000 
for the defence of the island. If our 
trade was confined to one or two 
countries perhaps it might be attacked. 
But as a matter of fact our trade is so 
diffused all over the world that no 
country could really attack our trade 
and no fleet could defend it. The fact 
is, that trade is its own defence. ‘Three- 
fourths of our trade is with foreign 
countries, and each one of these 
foreign countries is interested in its own 
particular branch of trade not being in- 
terfered with, We know that no 
merchant wants to quarrel with his best 
customer, and England is the best 
customer the world has. If we live 
peaceably and beware of aggression our 
trade is the most gigantic bulwark we 
can possibly have. Then it is said. 
“Oh, our Army and Navy and the ex- 
penditure en them are needed to defend 
the Empire.” That is the great argu- 
ment in these latter days. I do not 
hesitate to say that nine out of 
every ten statesmen who get up on the 
floor of the House would say that this 
enormous expenditure is for the defence 
of the Empire. It is time that there was 
a clear understanding as to what the 
defence of the Empire implies. I do 
not mean to say that India should not 
be defended, or that the Crown Colonies 
should not be defended, or that those 
other parts of the Empire from which 
we have taken the means of self-defence 
should not be defended. Perhaps we 
may look upon it as our bounden duty 
to make the provision absolutely neces- 
sary for the defence of the shores of 
these countries. But, 
there is the defence of our Colonies. 
We defend Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Cape. If you look into 
the subject you will find—and military 
experts will agree with me—it is 
because we have to defend Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Cape, and 
not for anything in connection with the 
defence of our island, that our Army 
and Navy are inflated, and that we 
incur this great expenditure. It is 
for these that our working men are 
bearing their enormous burdens. I do 
not think that the working men of this 
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country should be any longer called upon 
to bear the defence of the working men 
in Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, 
and the Cape. Is there any moral obli- 
gation upon us which demands that we 
should defend our free Colonies for ever 
and ever! There is a moral cbligation 
cn a parent to look after his children 
until they are big enough to look after 
themselves. But our Colonies have been 
long ago big enough to defend them- 
selves. Well, is there any material 
reasun why we should defend these 
Colonies? Not at all. Our Colonies do 
not show a single spark of gratitude for 
what we have done for them. They 
protect against us as severely as any 
foreign country. They keep out our 
own workmen. I have known men go 
‘to Canada and be told that Canada was 
kept for the Canadians, and be forced to 
return to this country. It is the same 
in Australia, Canada and Australia will 
take our farm servants and our domestic 
servants, but, as to artisans, there is not 
a Colony that does not shut the door 
against them, not because they do not 
need artisans, but because the working 
men there have formed a clique, and 
want to keep the work in their own 
hands and to maintain a high rate of 
wages. I have travelled in America, 
aud I am convinced that an English 
working man has more chance of 
getting on in the United States than 
in Canada or Australia. But it is said 


that we trade with these great Colonies.- 


But we would trade with them just the 
same if they were foreign countries. If 
honourable Gentlemen will look at the 
. statistics of trade they will find that our 
trade with the United States amounts 
to £140,000,000, or £20,000,000 more 
than the trade with all the Colonies 
put together. We could afford to lose 
the trade of every one of our Colonies 
rather than the trade with America. 
Then our trade with France amounts 
to £70,000,000, or more than the trade 
with Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada; and our trade with Germany 
is £62,000,000, or more than our trade 
vith Australia and New Zealand, and 
three times as important as our trade 
with Canada. If we defend the Colonies 
because of our trade with them, why 
Mr. Souttar. 
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don’t we defend the United States, and 
Germany, and France for the sake of 
our trade with them? Apart from that 
altogether I am really convinced, as o 
matter of principle, that it would be 
infinitely better for our Colonies that 
they should defend themselves. Just 
now these Colonies are being utterly 
spoiled by the mother country. I read 
a speech the other day by an Australian 
Premier, who said that “ England cannot 
spend too much on our great Empire.” 
What does that mean? It means “she 
cannot spend too much on us.” I saw 
lately that one of the Colonies was 
willing to pay the expense of two ships 
for the Navy as long as we spent the 
money in the Colony itself! The fact is 
that the advantage at present existing 
between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies is altogether on the side of the 
Colonies. We no longer monopolise the 
trade of the Colonies or job their 
patronage. We get no help from the 
Colonies to defend our shores, but we 
are bound to defand them. We get no 
fair treatment from them for our manu- 
factures or our workmen and there is ab- 
solutely no reciprocity between the 
Mother Country and these Colonies. If 
our Colonies want to go, I believe there 
is not a Member of Parliament who would 
suggest that a sword should be drawn 
to prevent them. The Colonies have 
been allowed to drift into an exceedingly 
humiliating position. A great states- 
man has said that “no community which 
is nct permanently charged with its own 
defence is a real community, and the 
burdens and privileges of freedom are 
inseparably associated.” Our Colonies 
have the privileges of freedom; why 
should they not bear the burdens?! 
Whatever else we may say about 
economy, this at least is clear. The 
time has come when it is consistent with 
sound statesmanship that the Colonies 
should take the duty of their defence 
upon themselves, and thus relieve the 
working classes at home of a burden of 
expenditure which they have borne far 
too long a time. 


Question put. 
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Amendment proposed— 


National 


“To leave out the words ‘in the opinion of 
this House,’ and insert the words ‘ while this 
House is anxious to provide for the main- 
tenance of the Navy in its existing relative 
strength, it is of opinion that,’ instead there- 
of.”"—(Sir C. Dilke.) 


*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I will not follow the Seconder of 
the Resolution into the researches he has 
made in the history of naval warfare in 
this country. I believe there is a plate 
in a famous comic history of this country 
which represents Julius Cesar disembark- 
ing on our shores from a penny steamer 
—a plate with some figures which give 
scme colour to the view which the hon- 
ourable Member has put, that on that 
occasion the British Army was not in a 
condition through a want of self-control 
to repulse an invasion. Possibly the 
honourable Gentleman may have con- 
fused the landing of the Norman forces 
with the landing of Julius Cesar. I will 
not describe the unsuccessful attempt at 
invasion, which the honourable Gentleman 
has passed over without the slightest 
allusion—I mean that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which some few of us at 
any rate believe was prevented by the 
existence of the British Navy. I think 
the honourable Member the Mover of the 
Resolution made a very serious contri- 
bution indeed to the history of this 
finance question as it has been froin 
time to time brought before the House 
of Commons. If I say sométhing by 
way of criticism as to want of clearness 
in the main portion of his speech that 
does not prevent me expressing my pro- 
found admiration for the last part of 
his speech, with much of which I concur. 
The honourable Member used somewhat 
confused language, which I vainly tried 
to take down, with regard to what 
ought to be the position of this House 
and the country towards the expenditure 
on the Fleet. He appeared to try to 
meet the views of those in the House 
who are in favour of the maintenance 
of what he himself called the preponder- 
ating naval power. He said that there 
is this to be said in favour of naval ex- 
penditure, that we get value—a state- 
ment which is, generally speaking, true 
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of naval expenditure, and more true in 
regard to our naval expenditure than it 
is in regard to the naval expenditure of 
most foreign powers—but he appears to 


ebject to the standard on which 
that expenditure has been made. 
Now, that standard is not the 


standard of any one Government; it is 
the standard adopted deliberately by 
two Liberal Governments and by two 
Conservative Governments. It has 
therefore a backing of very high autho- 
rity in its favour. I submit that 
if the honourable Member for East 
Aberdeen, while accepting the general 
argument of the necessity of a pre- 
ponderating naval power on our part, is 
going to reject the standard which 
successive Governments of each Party 
have set up, he ought to have explained 
what he wants to substitute for that 
standard. I would also point out that 
while the honourable Member for East 
Aberdeen is clear in his record 
on this subject and _ consistent in 
regard to the views he has expressed 
here to-night as to the preponderating 
naval power on our part, he is not in the 
same position as the honourable Mem- 
ber for Dumfries-shire, who seconded his 
resolution, no doubt at his wish. That 
honourable Gentleman voted in the pre- 
sent Session for a reduction of the 
number of men in the Fleet—a reduc- 
tion which, I think, cannot be defended 
by any argument which the honourablo 
Member for Dumfriesshire addressed to 
the House, and which is wholly ‘incon- 
sistent with the speech and the opinion 
of the honourable Member for East Aber- 
deen. The honourable Member for Dum- 
friesshire would defend his vote because 
he seems to think that the British Navy 
exists for th. benefit of the officers of 
the Navy, auc this House votes an in- 
creased expenditure on the Navy in order 
to please our friends. Even his trip in 
Jubilee Year to see miles of ships does 
not seem to have changed his views 
on the Navy, and therefore he voted 
in favour of a reduction of men for tha 
Fleet. The honourable Member for 
Aberdeen has told the House that he has 
largely based his Motion on the Reso- 
lution which was moved by Mr. Stans- 
feld in 1862. The terms. of the two 
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Resolutions are very nearly the same, 
but the honourable Member attaches no 
importance, apparently, to the fact that 
the situation in Europe, so far as naval 
matters are concerned, has_ greatly 
changed since 1862. We have had, for 
example, that reign of iron in Europe 
which has led to an enormous increase, 
not only of armaments, but in the 
rapidity of the preparation of armies 
for war which did not exist at all in 
1862. The latter period was almost like 
Napoleonic times so far as slowness «x 
preparation is concerned. We must re- 
member, also, when considering the 
‘necessities of our position as a naval 
power, the spirit in which foreign 
armaments have been used, at all events 
in warning to this country—the Bis- 
marckian spirit in foreign affairs. We 
must remember Bismarck’s celebrated 
phrase, “In the modern European fish- 
pond there are pike and carp, and pike 
eat carp.” Carp means nations that are 
not actively prepared for a defensive 
war, for a fight from that point of view 
must be regarded as defensive. Our 
Fleet is not necessitated by the Colonies, 
but necessitated by our position and 
trade apart from the question of whether 
we possess these Colonies or not. I 
entirely concur that it would be im- 
mensely advantageous to this country 
if these Colonies should make some 
sacrifice for naval defence. We all agree 
with that, and if anything prevents our 
speaking out very strongly on this 
matter it is from fear that that would 
do more harm than good. When some 
of the Colonies are already moving in 
that direction, to press the matter too 
rapidly might retard rather than 
advance the cause we al] have at heart. 
But the vast bulk of the naval prepara- 
tions here is for ourselves, and for our 
own trade, and would be required 
whether we possess these Colonies or not. 
Another consideration which cannot be 
left out of sight is the extraordinary 
rapidity of Russian naval preparation 
during last year. Every slip in France 
on which war ships can be built, in 
private yards, is at this moment occupied 
by the Russian Government, and the 
ships being built there are to be complete 
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next year. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty has said publicly to Russia, “ You 
cease this rapidity of construction, and 
we will at once respond to your con- 
cession.” I do not see how we can 
make a positive reduction in advance, or 
go beyond that declaration. May we 
not lay it down as a maxim on which 
the great bulk of the House and the 
country are ready to take their stand, 
that we are to have what the late Leader 
of the Opposition, the right honourable 
Member for West Monmouth, in defend- 
ing the Spencer programme, called the 
predominant fleet; and what - an 
honourable Member for East Aberdeen 
called the preponderating naval power. 
No doubt the Seconder of the Resolution 
would not agree to that, but if the Mover 
were to form an administration he would 
not think it would be possible for him 
to reduce the standard of preparation 
which had been agreed on by the two 
sides of the House of Commons. When 
I say “standard,” I mean the relative 
strength that we desire the country 
should possess in our Fleet; that is, a 
Fleet in material strength equal to the 
Fleets of the next two Great Powers. 
The honourable Member for East Aber- 
deen, while admitting this general 
maxim, says we are not to clamour for 
indefinite increases, but that we must 
keep the start we have obtained. No 
one wants to do more, and that is the 
whole object of the Amendment which 
I have placed on the Paper and which 
seems to me justified by the terms of 
the speech of the honourable Member, and 
also by the want of clearness in his own 
mind as to what is the standard of pre- 
paration. The question before the 
House in the Resolution of the honour- 
able Member for Aberdeen is this: it 
has been generally felt that the expen- 
diture of this country is now extremely 
great, and it has been largely admitted 
that in some respects it is too great for 
the return we obtain from it. But 
where can we either save or get more 
value for our money? Now, what arz 
the greatest increases which have been 
pointed at by the honourable Member. 
One is the new expenditure. But an- 
other of the greatest increases is on 
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education, on which most honourable 
Members will agree we do not wish to 
save, and on which the democracy of 
the country desire {that more rather 
than less should be expended. The 
democracy are much more favourable: 
to getting value for their money than 
to cutting down expenditure. There 
is some education on which some of 
us may think that our money is not 
so well spent as it might be, and if the 
right honourable Member for Cambridge 
University sat for a different con- 
stituency we might have it better spent 
than at the present time. Then there 
are the grants towards local expendi- 
ture which many of us think are ex- 
travagant grants. The money spent 
under the Agricultural Rating Act is, 
as regards some of the constituencies, 
positive robbery, because it has increased 
the charges on the collieries and the tin- 
works and the properties of small free- 
holders and decreased those on persons 
who in the West of England are 
better off. Then we come to Africa, 
which my honourable Friend puts for- 
ward as being the main new expenditure. 
And so it is; but my honourable Friend 
has not been quite consistent with him- 
self. He voted in favour of the chief Votes 
for that expenditure. There are some of us 
who have voted from the first on every 
Division against it, but my honourable 
Friend supported that expenditure on 
occasion after occasion. The honour- 
able Member for Dumfries-shire was no 
more consistent, for he voted in® favour 
of the £600,000 which is now being 
spent annually on the Uganda railway. 
Honourable Members are often told that 
they ought not to advocate expenditure 
unless they are prepared to pay the bill 
and to share the unpopularity of that 
expenditure when the bill comes to be 
paid. These are the main new expendi- 
tures, apart from the military and naval 
expenditure. As the honourable Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeen has pointed out, 
our war expenditure is not now only on 
the Army and Navy Votes; it is very 
largely an increasing expenditure on 
Africa and in the Civil Service Estimates, 
or an expenditure of loan money. One 
of the severest remarks that has been 
made in regard to the finance of the 
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country at the present time is the con- 
fusion which is being produced in the 
public mind and belief that the ex- 
penditure is less than it is, because it 
is muddled up in this way between the 
Army and Navy Votes and the loan ac- 
count. We have had an attack on the 
African expenditure by the Treasury 1t- 
self. In the last general statement issued 
by the Treasury upon that expenditure 
it is stated— 
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“My Lords note a great increase in milit 
expenditure in the Colonies and abroad,” 


and they point to Egypt and South 
Africa as being the cause of that 


increase. But we have also in the 
Civil Service Estimates Uganda, 
British East Africa, West Africa, 


and Central Africa; and in regard to 
all this African expenditure, many of us 
entirely deny the possibility of showing 
that it gives any return to this country 
for the cost that is now going on. We 
do not believe that the opportunities of 
trade offered to this country by this 
gigantic expenditure will ever give any 
adequate return for it. The Govern- 
ment themselves are now hesitating with 
regard to this African expenditure. Pro- 
bably, in the long run, the least unfertile 
and unproductive portion of Africa towards 
which their attention has been directed 
in recent years is the district of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel ; but at the present time 
they have not been able to make up their 
minds not to hand over that territory to 
the Congo State. Well, the Government 
have also reduced the payments by the 
Colonies for military expenditure. The 
repayment by the Straits Settlement 
was recently reduced. That, to my mind, 
is a step in the wrong direction. Why 
should we tax India for all the money 
spent in its military defence, and yet 
the rich Colonies like the Straits and 
Ceylon, which are Crown Colonies in the 
immediate neighbourhood of India, are 
not charged at the same rate as we 
charge India? I think that cannot be 


defended. But, on the whole, we are to 
consider what the cost of this enormous 
naval and military expenditure is, and 
whether there is some chance of making 
a saving upon it. 
to make to the House. 


I have a suggestion 
It is that it is 
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far more possible that we may be able 
to make that saving on the Army than 
upon the naval expenditure. It is im- 
possible to discuss this matter at length 
and be in order under this Resolution ; 
because it would not be in order to dis- 
cuss the military expenditure in India. 
And yet it is impossible to separate be- 
tween the military expenditure at home 
and that in India, for it is the same 
Army as far as the white troops are con- 
cerned. The total expenditure for the 
naval and military services at home, 
in the Colonies, and in India in 
the present financial year will be, 
if you take the rupee at_ the 
ordinary rate of exchange, £72,000,000 
sterling ; or £76,000,000 sterling, taking 
the rupee at what the Treasury says that 
it is really worth when spent in India. 
Now, of this enormous figure we spend 
on the Navy £29,000,000 sterling (and if 
we take the whole of the expenditure for 
naval bases and coaling stations, we 
spend £31,000,000 on the Navy), as com- 
pared with £43,000,000 at one rate of 
exchange and £47,000,000 if we take the 
other rate of exchange, which we spend 
on the land forces and fixed defences. 
The answer is always made that our 
Army is enormously costly because we 
have not conscription. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, at the Colston 
Banquet, speaking with the fullest 
authority and knowledge on this point, 
answered that argument. The right 
honourable Gentleman said— 
“Conscription enters into the account, but 
does not at all fully account, or even mainly 


account, for the cost of our Army as compared 
with foreign armies.” ¢ 


And that is true. Aseregards the Fleet, 
in spite of the fact that conscription 
enters into the question, our Fleet is 
cheap as compared with the fleets of 
foreign countries, and very cheap as 
compared with the fleet of France. 
In Russia the charge for the 
personnel of the fleet is difficult to get 
at, but as regards material, our Fleet 
is very cheap compared with that of 
Russia; and as regards both personnel 
and material our Fleet is very cheap as 
compared with that of France, and that 
in spite of conscription entering into the 
Sir C. Dilke. 
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account. While I should not be in order 
in dealing with the Army Service of the 
country, [ would once again suggest io 
the House that it is on the Army that 
the House must fix its eye if it wishes 
to make any great saving in the national 
expenditure. We have enormously in- 
creased the Army expenditure in the last 
few years, but we have not increased 
the striking strength of the Army in 
those years—in fact, we have actually re- 
duced it. The actual numbers of our 
Regular Army in war must be drawn 
from our Regular Army, Militia, and 
Reserve, and the total strength of 
these bodies has not increased between 
the Ist of January 1895 and the Ist of 
January 1899, with all the increased ex- 
penditure. The total force at home has, 
indeed, been greatly diminished since 
1895, and yet it is from that force at 
home that the Army would have to be 
drawn in order to be sent abroad. 
My belief is that the safety of the 
country will lie on the lines of a dif- 
ferent system for the Home Service and 
the Indian Service. The change might 
be one which would give us a shorter 
service, which would give us an 
Army at home reminding us both of 
the Line and Militia and of the Volun- 
teers, but not exactly one of these—a 
single short-service Army instead of one 
based on these three complicated sys- 
tems. Having discussed this matter in 
full detail, I am persuaded, and I know 
that many military officers of very high 
authority are persuaded also, that if this 
country were to tackle this problem of 
army reform, instead of merely moving 
Resolutions of reduction, there is a pos- 
sibility of a very great saving of money 
with no loss of efficiency, as contrasted 
with our present system. Well, can this 
be done with the Navy? Can there be 
a feduction of the expenditure on the 
Navy apart from any consideration of 
the standard of the strength of our Navy 
compared with any other Powers? When 
the present Government came into office 
we were promised that there would be 
a joint consideration of our whole scheme 
of defence, and that a Committee of the 
Cabinet would be appointed to consider 
what the combined system should be. 
The Cabinet Committee has never really 
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exercised the authority which we hoped 
it would exercise as regards watchipg 
the total defence of the country, Army 
and Navy together ; and there has 
still been in the Estimates a_ten- 
dency that when the Navy gets 
an increase of expenditure, the Army 
wants an increase on the old lines. 
The increase as regards the Navy has 
been very different to that on the Army ; 
and in regard to that you can put your 
finger on tangible results, such as the 
enormous advantage of having men with 
longer training. The increase of ex- 
penditure has been steady and not spas- 
modic, since the time of the Spencer 
programme ; it has been consistent, and, 
whether we like it or not, we can point 
to tangible results. But the increase of 
expenditure on the Army has been to 
some extent spasmodic, and not auto- 
matic; it has not been necessitated by 
what has been done before; there have 
been increases in the dark without a 
definite strengthening of the tangible 
forces of the country. And it is clear 
the Mover, rather than the Seconder of 
this Motion, must be followed by the 
great bulk of honourable Members in 
regard to the view enunciated as to the 
Navy. It would be a most dishonest 
practice if we issue pamphlets recom- 
mending candidates to the constituen- 
cies on the ground that they supported 
the Spencer programme and then re- 
fuse to pay the bill, and go back from 
the necessary result of the Policy we 
then approved. As regards the Army we 
are in a wholly different position. There 
we have never seen definite tangible re- 
sults of the increase of expenditure; we 
were not parties to that increase; we 
never accepted it except in a most un- 
willing way. We were always asking for 
definite measures of reform, and have 
suggested what those measures should 
be. I therefore submit the Amendment 
which stands in my name. 


*Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): In second- 
ing this Amendment I should like to say 
a few words upon some of the expres- 
sions which have fallen from the hon- 
ourable Member for Dumfries-shire. It 
came upon me as a surprise to hear a 
Scotchman, of all men, say that the 
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money spent on the Navy is as money 
flung into the sea. Such an expression 
as that, coming from a countryman of 
my own, savours somewhat of an absur- 
dity. The honourable Gentleman places 
no value whatever upon our mercantile 
marine. Ships and trade, according to 
him, may take care of themselves. It is 
all very well to say that, but surely we 
have some duty devolving on us in re- 
gard to the matter. The honourable 
Member said he would like to see the 
money spent on education, Jaw and jus- 
tice. That is a very strange expres- 
sion again, for if money is spent on 
anything at all, surely it should be first 
applied to the defences of the country. 
The honourable Member also urged that 
we should do nothing for our Colonies. 
Now, Australia and New Zealand are 
largely peopled by my own countrymen. 
I believe they defend themselves. Un- 
less I am mistaken, we have not a single 
red-coat in either Australia or New 
Zealand. They have their own volun- 
teers, they are paying their way, and 
they are showing a substantial balance 
of revenue over expenditure almost every 
year. That, I think, is highly creditable 
for Colonies hardly 50 years old. To 
talk about letting them stand or fall as 
they like is ridiculous. They have no 
enemies at all, and our duty is certainly 
to support them until they grow 
stronger. There is another point I should 
like to dwell upon. The House must be 
aware that warships, nowadays, are very 
costly things indeed. We must keep 
steadily before us the fact, that at this 
moment we cannot build a battleship 
with her iron plates, engines, boilers (of 
a kind), and her armaments, for less 
than a million of money. We must also 
remember that these ships get obsolete, 
and, going down to Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and Chatham, one 
may see ships built 10 or 20 years ago 
lying in dozens, totally different in type 
and design, as well as in arrangement, 
from the vessels of to-day. This country 
must naturally move in line with scien- 
tific progress. It is very possible that, 
within the next five years, the ships built 
to-day will have become obsolete, and, 
therefore, if you intend to keep abreast 
of the times, it is impossible to reduce 
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the naval expenditure. I am proud of the 
honourable Member for Aberdeenshire. 
He spoke like a grand Scotchman. He 
said we must have a preponderating 
Navy in order to ensure security at home 
and abroad. I remember, too, a re- 
markable expression at Manchester, by 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose, to the effect that 
we must not only have a powerful Navy, 
but an all-powerful one. I agree with 
that. I was pleased to hear the proposer 
of this Resolution speaking about our 
ships in such a healthy manner, and I 
was very sorry indeed to hear the honour- 
able Member for Dumfriesshire giving 
utterance to the ideas he did. He spoke 
also about a drunken Army. Well, the 
only instance I know of in which a 
drunken army won a victory was at the 
battle of Bannockburn. The night pre- 
vious to the battle the Highlanders were 
served with a pretty good dose of what 
is commonly called whisky, and the next 
day they did their work well, and were 
not defeated. As a supporter of a strong 
Navy, and as one who believes that the 
security and the strength of this Empire 
rest upon the Navy, I heartily second 
the Amendment moved by the right 
honourable Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean. 


National 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: Nobody can deny that the ques- 
tion of the expenditure of this country 
is one of transcendent importance for 
this country and for Parliament, and 
therefore I should be the last to say 
that the Resolution is not one which, so 
far as the subject-matter is concerned, 
deserves our most earnest attention. 
But the very importance of the subject 
really militates against the utility of 
this discussion. In view of the enormous 
number of topics it embraces, the enor- 
mous number of interests it touches, the 
enormous number of controversies it in- 
evitably suggests, it is perfectly” impos- 
sible within the compass of an evening, 
or even of a dozen evenings, adequately 
to discuss the Motion. Even waiving 
such garnishments of debate as the 
battles of “Bannockburn and Hastings, 
and the historical controversies arising 
between two honourable countrymen of 
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my own as to the condition in which 
soldiers ought to be in order to safely 
répel the invasion of their country, 
consider the number of subjects which 
have already been raised by the four 
speakers- who have already addressed us, 
all from the other side of the House. 
The right honourable Baronet has adum- 
brated his solution of the expenditure 
difficulty by raising not in detail, 
but in general outline, an enormous 
scheme of Army reform which would 
entirely alter the mode in which the 
Home Army should be raised, and so 
radically change the mode in which the 
Indian Army is raised. That alone is 
a topic of enormous importance and com- 
plexity ; and when an honourable Gen- 
tleman gets up in the House and says 
that the problem of expenditure, and 
problem of economy, is to be solved by 
carrying out this particular scheme of 
Army reform, when that scheme is of 80 
complicated and drastic a character as 
the right honourable Baronet’s, surely 
it renders the adequate discussion of that 
topic almost impossible within the range 
of an ordinary Debate. The honour- 
able Member for Dumfriesshire started 
theories of taxation which alone might 
occupy—I will not say profitably— 
a considerable time, because he laid 
down broadly the proposition that all 
taxation, of whatever kind, however 
imposed, and whoever the nominal 
payer might be, fell directly upon 
the working classes. That is a new view. 
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*Mr. SOUTTAR: Ultimately. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: Well, Sir, I never heard that 
even that view was accepted by any recog- 
nised economist. But in any case an 
ardent supporter of the Finance Act of 
the late Government ought not, I think, 
to destroy the great scheme put forward 
by the framers of that financial Measure, 
and ought not to explain to the country 
that, although nominally the taxes are 
put upon the rich, in reality there is 
only one class who pay them, and that 
is the class who are engaged in manual 
labour. The honourable Gentleman 
also gave us a general view of our Policy 
which certainly must have been a sur- 





Mr. Allan. 
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prise to the House. He told us these 
islands could defend themselves. 


Whether he meant the geological struc- 
ture of the islands or the undisciplined, 
unpaid inhabitants of these islands, I 
do not know. Not content with that 
proposition—sufficiently startling from 
the military point of view—he said our 
commerce could defend itself. That is 
surely a new and startling proposition. 
It is perfectly true he developed that 
theory by saying our commerce was 80 
useful, not only to ourselves, but to the 
nations with whom that commerce was 
carried on, that they would have every 
intention and desire to maintain it un- 
impaired. But the honourable Gentle- 
man, however, is of opinion that it floats 
the seas in perfect safety. Not that he 
supposes aggression impossible ; not that 
he takes the view that human nature 
has reached such a pitch of perfection 
that no nation will attempt to prey upon 
any other. He does not hold that view. 
He thinks that every nation in the world 
is pacific and unaggressive except one, 
and that is ourselves. If we abstain 
from aggression, he says that no other 
nation will attack us. He therefore thinks 
aggression possible; indeed, I hold he 
imagines that we ourselves are the 
aggressors, that it is only the immoral 
inhabitants of this country who are 
capable of making any assaults on our 
neighbours’ property and territory, and 
if they abstain from these illicit acts 
they need not have any fear that other 
nations will imitate their example, or 
that the manifold temptations offered by 
defenceless shores or a rich commerce 
will ever prove too much for the virtue 
of our neighbours in other lands. I 
have nearly come to the end of the 
topics raised in this Debate. Of course, 
it is manifest, and, indeed, it is not 
denied by the Mover of the Motion, that 
in order to consider the question of 
national expenditure, you must go 
through the items of that national ex- 
penditure. He accordingly went through 
them—the naval and the military expen- 
diture, the loan expenditure, the expen- 
diture upon Voluntary schools, the ex- 
penditure upon the Irish Local Govern- 
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Agricultural Rating Bill. Is it possible 
that the most famished House of Com- 
mons should not be gorged by a bill of 
faré of that kind? Is it possible we 
could with advantage attempt to deal 
with an array of subjects such as the 
honourable Gentleman put before us? 
And if we only touch upon them as he 
did, just upon the surface of the subject, 
what advantage is gained, what lessons 
are learned, what profit comes to us in 
our future Debates? With regard to two 
or three of the topics, such as the Volun- 
tary school expenditure, the Irish local 
government expenditure, and the agri- 
cultural rates expenditure, the honour- 
able Gentleman repeated to us all the 
ordinary, commonplace platform plati- 
tudes of his Party to be found in all the 
leaflets which are circulated by his 
Friends. Of course, I could give replies: 
to all these comments which we think 
satisfactory. They - have often been 
given before, although the honourable 
Gentleman and his Friends have not 
been convinced by them. But is there 
any gain to this House or the country 
to be obtained by saying that the Irisl. 
expenditure was a dole to the landlords 
for their acquiescence in Irish local 
government, that the Voluntary schools: 
Measure was entered into for sectarian 
purposes, and that the agricultural rates 
expenditure went as doles to the land- 
lords? These are the current calumnies: 
upon these three topics. I could refute 
them, I think, with the brevity with 
which I have stated them. But is it 
worth while, in a Debate like this, going 
into the relations of the Voluntary 
schools and our system of education, and 
the immense loss to that system of edu- 
cation and to the ratepayer which would 
inevitably follow, as we think, upon the 
destruction of the Voluntary schools? Is. 
it worth while pointing out to the hon- 
ourable Gentleman with regard to the 
expenditure upon the Agricultural 
Rating Bill that in our view, right or 
wrong, the old incidence of rates upon 
agricultural property was very unjust, 
and that if that injustice was to re 
dressed it must be redressed withcut. 
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cost to the other ratepayers, and we 
thought, taking all the circumstances 
of the case into account, that it was far 
better that that injustice should be re- 
dressed at the cost of the general. ex- 
chequer{ That is our view. Is it 
worth repeating in this Debate? And 
yet, if these facts are not repeated. how 
can we make an adequate survey of the 
subjects raised? Again, is it worth while 
reminding the honourable Gentleman 
with regard to the Irish expenditure that 
that expenditure was an integral part of 
the plan of giving local government to 
Ireland? When that plan was first 
sketched by me in this House, a year 
before it was carried into effect, with a 
full statement, or, at any rate, an ade- 
quate statement of the financial condi- 
tions by which it was to be accompanied, 
honourable Gentlemen opposite—perhaps 
in a momentary enthusiasm of which 
they have repented since—regarded it as 
a statesmanlike proposal. 


Sm W. LAWSON: No. 


Tos FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I beg pardon; the Leaders of 
all sections of opinion in this House 
hailed the sketch of the plan with a 
chorus of general approval. I daresay 
the honourable Baronet the Member for 
the Cockermouth Division of Cumber- 
land, who I think was the dissentient 
who interrupted me just now, objected 
to the plan. 


Sir W. LAWSON: I spoke against it. 


Tus FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY: I thought so. He always does 
object to these transactions. I say the 
Leaders of opinion, the Irish and English 
Opposition, as well as those Gentlemen 
who usually support the Government, 
were all agreed that the proposal was a 
good one. These are three items of 
Civil Service expenditure which are not 
of an automatic character, and having 
defended these briefly, what more is 
there to be said? There is only one 
thing more, and that is, perhaps, a rele- 
yant observation. If the honourable 
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his Friends, if the Party opposite, speak- 
ing generally, object to the expenditure, 
it is in their power, when they next have 
to give as a Party their programme of 
the future Policy, of the country, to lay 
down as one of the first things they 
mean to do the fact that they mean to 
deprive the Voluntary schools of the 
grants, to deprive Ireland of the 
£700,000 a year that is given to her, arid 
not to renew the Agricultural Rating 
Act. We can test the earnestness and 
sincerity of the Party opposite with re- 
gard to these three items of Civil Service 
expenditure by seeing what line they 
mean to pursue when it comes to their 
turn either to direct the affairs of the 
country, or, at all events, when they 
challenge the constituencies with a view 
to obtaining the direction of affairs. I 
think I may defer to that time any 
further arguments upon these subjects. 
There only remain the Army and the 
Navy. As regards the Army, all that 
has been said is that there has been an 
increase, and that we have not got a 
sufficient amount of national advantage 
out of the increase we have had to pay. 
I do not agree with that. I am not 
going into details of the Army expendi- 
ture, but I think the increase of that 
expenditure was absolutely necessary. I 
do not see how in the present state of 
our affairs we could go on permanently 
maintaining the immense disparity be- 
tween the regiments at home and abroad, 


Expenditure. 


South Africa is in any sense a reversal 
of what the honourable Gentleman de- 
scribed as Lord Cardwell’s policy. I 
leave the Army and go to the Navy. 
The honourable Gentleman himself gives 
up the case against the Fleet. He ad- 
mitted, at all events, that the House and 
the country were agreed that the country 
were right in their expenditure on the 
Fleet, and the only criticism which I 
could collect from him was that in deter- 
mining the number of ships which we 
ought to build we ought not to have 
regard to the principle now so often laid 
down and so long acted upon of main- 
taining our Fleet on a level with any 
two other Powers; but we ought, as he 





Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen and 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


said, to look round to see what combina- 
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tion might be possible against us, and 
frame~ the strength of our Fleet upon 
such a survey. I do not see how the 
standard set up by the honourable Gen- 
tleman differs from the standard which 
we have maintained, except for the worse. 
Our standard is a plain and simple one, 
and can always be maintained by making 
ourselves acquainted with the building 
programmes of other nations. But, Sir, 
the possible alliances with us or against 
us are necessarily fluctuating, and it is 
absolutely impossible for any Government 
to put them'up as a fixed standard. If we 
were to settle what combinations we 
might conceivably have to fear we should 
have to arrange from year to year an 
annual Budget which would enable us 
to deal effectually with the matter. 
Under these circumstances, I do not 
think any advantage can be gained by 
discussing the Army. The increases in 
the Civil Service expenditure are either 
automatic, or come under the three heads 
I have discussed. That being so, I con- 
fess I do not see that any great advan- 
tage will be attained by the House 
passing either any Resolution in favour 
of. economy or an abstract Resolution 
confirming the Votes which they them- 
selves have given in past years or this 
year in Committee of Supply. It would 
be extraordinary for the House to con- 
demn in the gross that which it has 
granted in detail. Every shilling of 
expenditure has been submitted to it. 
This House has every shilling of expen- 
diture shown to it, to which it assents 
before that expenditure takes place, and 
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it is really absurd when it has sanctioned 
that expenditure item by item to come 
down here and say it objects to the total 
thus obtained. I hope, therefore, the 
House will not think it necessary to pro- 
long this discussion. We, of course, can- 
not assent either to the Resolution in its 
original form or in its amended form. 
The right honourable Baronet proposes 
to exclude the Navy; my honourable 
and gallant Friend behind me has an 
Amendment on the Paper to exclude the 
Army from the proposal. In my opinion 
the comedy would be complete if some 
honourable Gentleman would get up and 
propose to exclude the Civil Service. 
Then I think we might very properly 
conclude that the total expenditure of 
the country was, indeed, too great, but 
that we were not spending too much on 
the Army, the Navy, or the Civil Service. 
That would be a happy commentary on 
the discussion, and really I do not think 
any more useful result is likely to be 
attained. 


Expenditure. 


Question put— 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


Agreed to. 


Main Question put— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
national expenditure is excessive, and is cap- 
able of reduction without compromising the 
safety or legitimate influence of the country 
abroad, or the efficency of its home adminis- 
tration.”—(Mr. Buchanan.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 69; 
Noes 133.—(Division List No. 85.) 


AYES. 


Allison, Robert Andrew 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Baker, Sir John 

Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Burns, John 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, S.) 
Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 


Dillon, John 








Davitt, Michael 


Donelan, Captain A. 
Douglas, Chas. M. (Lanark) 
Ellis, John Edwd. (Notts.) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fowler, Rt. Hn. Sir Henry 
Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbt. J. 
Gourley, Sir Edward T. 
Hayne, Rt. Hn. C. Seale- 
Holden, Sir Angus 

Holland, W. H. (York,W.R.) 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Kinloch, Sir John George S. 


| Lambert, George 

| Langley, Batty 

| Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb’land) 
Leng, Sir John 

Leuty, Thomas Richmond 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

McArthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 

McDermott, Patrick 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 
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Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Moss, Samuel 

O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
Oldroyd, Mark 

Pease, Alfred E. (Cleveland) 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 


Arnold, Alfred 

Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour,RtHonA.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.G. W. (Leeds) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Blakiston-Houston, John 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolitho, Thos. Bedford 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hn. St. John 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(D’rbyshire 
Cayzer, Sir Charles William 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. E. H. Athole 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Davies, Sir H. D. (Chatham) 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, RtHnSirJ(Manc’r) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Forster, Henry William 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
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Reckitt, Harold James 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shaw, Chas. E. (Stafford) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 


NOES. 


Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John E. 
Goschen, RtHnGJ(S.George’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampstead) 
Houston, R. P. 

Howell, William Tudor 
Johnston, Wiliam (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence,Sir E. D. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Livrpool) 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur,Chas. (Liverpool) 
McKillop, James 

Marks, Harry H. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Middlemore, J. Throgmorton 
Milward, Col. Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robt. J. (Shropshire) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
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Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Woodhouse, SirJ.T. (Hud’rsf’d) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Souttar. 


Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edwd. 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rasch, Major F. Carne 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn.C. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Sharpe, William Edwd. T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, J. Parker (Lanarksh.) 
Stanley, Edwd. J. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles H. 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. E. Murray 
Usborne, Thomas 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster,SirR. E.(I. of Wight) 
Whiteley’, Geo. (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt.Hn.C.B.Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after the usual interval, 


Attention having been called to the fact that there were not 40 Members 
present, the House was counted, and 40 Members not being present— 


The House was adjourned at forty-five minutes after Eight of the clock. 
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1587 Petitions. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 19th April 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Twelve of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND HAMP- 
STEAD RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered ; Two Clauses 
added ; Amendments made; Bill to be 
read the third time. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY BILL. 
As amended ; Bill to be read the third 
time. 


RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP 5). 
Ordered, That the Minutes of Evi- 
dence on the Brompton and Piccadilly 
Circus Railway Bill and the City and 
West End Railway Bill, Session 1897, 
be referred to the Committee on Group 
No. 5 of Railway Bills—(Mr. Jeffreys.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(HARROW WEALD). PROVISIONAL 


ORDER BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


BRIGG URBAN DISTRICT GAS BILL. 
Reported: Report to lie upon the 
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PETITIONS. 








BOROUGH FUNDS ACT, 1872. 
Petitions for alteration of Law ;— 
From Leyton; and, Ashton-in-Maker- 
field ; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Dundee, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 
Petitions in favour ;—From Winsford ; 
and, Huddersfield; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From St. 
Ronans; Strathbogie; Dornoch; Glas- 
gow; Darvel; Broomhouse; and, Peter- 
head (two); to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petitions in favour;—From Newton 
Abbott; Ashton -in-Makerfield; and 
Walton on Thames; to lie upon the 
Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From - Leeds; 
Margrave Park; Skinningrove; Ling- 
dale; Skelton-in-Cleveland ; S!apewath ; 
Guisborough ; Ashton Moss; Wombwell 
Main ; and, Castleford ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petitions for extension to women ;— 
From Leeds ; and, Inverurie ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Glasgow, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 





Table, and to be printed. 
[FourtH Sgries.] 
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PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Broughty Ferry, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Dudley ; 
Westminster; Brentwood; Bedford ; 
and, Castleford (four); to lie upon the 
Table. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS (PER- 
SONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 
Petition of the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, against; to lie upon the 
Table. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM (THREEFOLD 
OPTION) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour;—From Strath- 
bogie ; Mull; and, Islay ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Return showing 
the expenditure from the Grant for Pub- 
‘ic Education in Scotland in the year 
i898 upon Annual Grants to State-aided 
Schools ;the number of Schools ;and the 
results of Inspection and Examination 
during the year ended 30th September 
1898 (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


MINES AND QUARRIES. 


Copy presented,—of Reports of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Mines for the 
year 1898 (by wemeripide to lie upon 
the Table. i 


POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS). 

Copy presented,—of Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary for 
the year ended 29th September 1898 
(by Act); to‘lie'upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 157.) 
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INEBRIATES REFORMATORIES (RULES 
FOR MANAGEMENT). 

Copy presented,—of Rules made by 
the Secretary. of State for the domestic 
Management of the certified Inebriate 
Reformatory at Brentry, in the county 
of Gloucester (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 7, 1899). 

Copy presented,—of Exchange of 
Notes extending to Queensland the pro- 
visional “ Modus Vivendi” between the 
United Kingdom and Belgium pending 
the conclusion ofa Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation between the two 
countries, February 6, 1899 (by Com- 
mand) ; to lie upon the Table. 


PAPER LAID UPON THE TABLE BY THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 
Charitable Endowments (West Riding 
of the County of York),—Further Re- 
turn relative thereto (ordered 10th 
August 1894;—(Mr. Francis Steven- 
son )—to be printed. (No. 158.) 


SOUTH EASTERN AND LONDON, CHAT- 
HAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES BILL. 

Ordered, That the parties appearing 
before the Select Committee on the 
South Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Companies Bill have 
leave to print the Minutes of the Evi- 
dence taken before the Committee day 
by day from the Clerk’s Copy, if they 
think fit—(Lord Stanley.) 


NEW BILL. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Bill’ to amend the Law relating to 
Weights and’ Measures, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bousfield, Mr. 
Kearley, and Sir Fortescue Flannery. 
Bill presented accordingly ; read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
amd next, and to be printed. | Bill 
161. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): This is 
a very short and a very simple 
Bill, and J do not think the House of 
Commons could address itself to better 
work on this Wednesday afternoon than 
that of removing this disgraceful Act 
from the Statute Book. This Act was 
passed, as everyone will remember, in 
the year i887, and I can well recall, 
during the prolonged Debates which 
took place on the various stages of this 
Act, when the Government called for 
exceptional powers, they gave us 
assurances over and over again that 
this Act was intended, more than any 
other Coercion Act which had gone be- 
fore, to be used only against actual 
criminals, and that it was drafted in 
the light of the experience of the work- 
ing of previous Acts, and specially con- 
structed for the purpose of directing its 
penal effect only against those who are 
‘accurately described as criminals.‘ In 
the course of that discussion I recollect 
Ministers and supporters of the Govern- 
ment contrasting this Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, as they called it, with 
the Act introduced by the Liberal 
Government of 1881, which they said 
was practically a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, giving the Govern- 
ment of that day power, without trial, 
to lock up its political opponents, and 
they asked for those. powers on the 
understanding that they would confine 
their attempts to making the law more 
effective against criminals. These are 
always the declarations made by Govern- 
ments on similar occasions. We stated 
in the course of those Debates our con- 
viction that, as soon as the Govern- 
ment were armed with those exceptional 
powers, the first use they would make 
of them would be to use them against 
their political opponents and against 
those who could not be truly described 
as criminals. .Now, every single pre- 
diction, which was made from. these 
Benches in the course of that Debate 
was verified to the very letter, be- 
cause the first use which the Govern- 
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ment made of this Act was to enforce 
it against their political opponents in 
Ireland. There is hardly a prominent 
Member upon these Benches now who 
did not suffer under that Act. The hon- 
ourable Member for Waterford was con- 
victed and put on a plank bed. I was 
convicted twice, and the Member for 
the Central Division of Dublin—and, 
in fact, a majority of the whole of the 
Irish Nationalist representatives—were 
convicted under the provisions of this 
Act, which we had been promised would 
be strictly confined to men who could 
be accurately described as criminals. 
That was a cowardly position for the 
Government to take up, in view of this 
promise. Now, if we were properly de- 
scribed as criminals, we ought not to be 
in this House, and there is not a single 
Member sitting on the Benches opposite 
who would describe any single individual 
Member of the Irish Party who sits 
upon these Benches, and who has 
suffered under this Act, as a criminal. 
I say that the pledge upon which the 
House of Commons gave its sanction to 
this Act were broken, for this Act. was 
passed solely for the purpose of punish- 
ing criminals, and not for muzzling 
political opponents in Ireland. But I 
do not confine myself to the Irish re 
presentatives alone, for recently we have 
heard, both inside and outside of this 
House, wails and lamentations in the 
country over the result of the county 
council elections in Ireland. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY to THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp Batrovur, Leeds, Central): 
No, no! 


Mr. DILLON: At any rate, we 
have heard regrets expressed at the 
result of these elections. I venture to 
say that it will be a most interesting 
thing to go through the list of council- 
lors and district councillors returned at 
the recent elections in Ireland to find 
out how many of them ‘have been in 
prison under this Act." There are hun- 
dreds of the men recently elected as the 
representatives of the people in Ireland 
who, in consequencée of the pledges of 
the Government having been broken, 
have been branded as criminals under 
this Act, and they are now the chosen 
representatives of the people throughout 
the length and breadth of Ireland. This 
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Act was passed under false pretences, 
for the pledges upon which Parliament 
was asked to place this perpetual 
Coercion Act upon the Statute Book were 
promptly broken, and broken wholesale. 
That is one of the first grounds upon 
which I claim that this Act should be 
repealed. I turn now to a considera- 
tion which I imagine will weigh more 
heavily in this House, and that is, to 
examine for a few moments what has 
been the effect of this Act, as com- 
pared with the other innumerable 
Coercion Acts which have preceded it in 
the government of Ireland. The grounds 
on which this Act was asked for in 1887 
were unquestionably insufficient. There 
was no strong case made out for the 
necessity for any exceptional legislation, 
even looking at the case from the point 
of view of a Unionist Minister endea- 
vouring to govern Ireland without the 
support of public opinion in that 
country. Now, why do I say this? 
Because even in those Debates the 
amount of agrarian crime and disturb- 
ances alleged by the Government was 
absolutely trifling when compared with 
the amount of agrarian crime alleged 
by any previous Governments when 
asking for exceptional powers. That is 
beyond contradiction, and I shall allude 
to it again in a moment. I take the 
number of agrarian outrages in the year 
1886, on which figures the Government 
demanded this legislation. Now, the 
total number of agrarian outrages in 
1886 was a little over 1,000 for the 
whole of Ireland. The number of 
agrarian outrages in 1881, when the 
Liberal Government asked for their 
first Coercion Act, was between 4,000 
and 5,000. If we pursue this question 
further, and analyse the character and 
nature of the crimes committed in Ire- 
land in 1886, as compared with the 
character and nature of the 4,000 and 
odd crimes committed in 1881, we find 
the case is infinitely stronger, because 
the number of serious crimes in 1886 
was far less and of a much more 
trifling character than those in 1881. 
Therefore I say that, beyond all ques- 
tion, the Government, even =admitting 
that they should adhere to the evil 
traditions of previous Irish Govern- 
ments, which always seek in coercion a 
remedy for the troubles and disturbances 
of Ireland, and looking at the question 
from their »wn point of view, I say that 
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the case for the Coercion Act of 1887 
was entirely insufficient, judged by the 
cases put forward by previous Govern- 
ments when asking for similar powers. 
Let us now turn to the history of these 
Coercion Acts. First of all, I wish to 
give briefly a few facts from the sum- 
mary of agrarian crimes set forth in the 
criminal statistics of the constabulary 
returns for Ireland. I wish to give the 
number of agrarian outrages during the 
years when this Coercion Act was en- 
forced, and during the years it has 
ceased to operate. I commence from the 
year 1886. In that year the number 
was 1,056, and that was the year before 
the Coercion Act was introduced. In 
1887, which was the first year of the 
operation of the Act, the number was 
883 ; in 1888 it was 660; in 1889, 534; 
in 1890 the total was 519; and in 1891, 
which was the last year of the operation 
of the Coercion Act, the number was 
472. In 1892 it was 405, and in that 
year the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose suspended 
entirely the operation of the Coercion 
Act, which has not been enforced since 
that date. Now, the present Govern- 
ment, in spite of the denunciations of 
the honourable Member for Montrose, 
have not followed, so far, his good 
example by not having recourse to the 
Coercion Act which he _ suspended, 
although they denounced him for that 
action. In 1893 the Coercion Act was 
suspended, and the number of outrages 
was 308, in 1894 it was 277, in 
1895 the total was 271, and during 
those years the Coercion Act was not 
enforced. Now, let me direct the at- 
tention of the House to the present. con- 
dition of Ireland. After the operation 
of this Act has been suspended for a 
period of seven years, and the ordinary 
law is in operation, here is the re- 
sult. I have got here the returns for 
the last quarter of the year 1898, when 
the total number of offences for Ireland 
was only 43, and about three times 
that figure would give the total for the 
whole year. That only affords a very 
small picture of the case, and does not 
give it its full weight, because in the 
last return, to which I have alluded, 
there are some eight or ten chief head- 
ings of outrages set apart for serious 
crimes against the person, such as 
murder, manslaughter, breaking into 
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houses, aggravated assaults, firing at 
persons, and other serious offences, and 
under each of these headings there is 
an absolute blank, with the exception of 
one murder alleged to have been com- 
mitted in the county of Kilkenny, which 
I have some doubt as to its being 
agrarian. 


Dr. RENTOUL: Are those the figures 
for last year! 


Mr. DILLON: Yes. There are ten 
headings put down as serious offences 
against the person, and they are abso- 
lutely blank, with the exception of the 
one murder in the county of Kilkenny. 
Now, what is the condition of the pro- 
vince of Connaught? I take the last 
quarter. In that province the number 
of agrarian offences was 11, which in- 
cluded no serious offences. In Galway, 
in the East Riding, there was one; in 
the West Riding none; in Leitrim 
none; in Mayo 8, and of these eight 
four were extremely slight offences of 
threatening letters, two were incendiary 
fires, one of which was the famous 
Murrisk fire, in which the police believe 
that the owner was the perpetrator. 
In Roscommon there is only one offence. 
Therefore it is absolutely true—and I 
shall be very curious to hear how the 
Chief Secretary deals with this matter— 
that after seven years, without the use 
of any coercion in Ireland outside the 
powers of the ordinary law, so far as 
I know, the state of the country as 
regards the absence of outrage is en- 
tirely without parallel, as far as my 
reading carries me back, in this century, 
and that in spite of the fact that this 
proposal was made by the Executive 
Government in 1892 to govern Ireland 
without a Coercion Act, when the ad- 
journment of the House was moved 
no less than seven times by the honour- 
able Member for South Tyrone, who 
protested against handing over the lives 
and property of the people to incen- 
diaries by attempting to govern them 
without coercion. That was a most 
extraordinary condition of things, and 
when we look back through the history 
of Ireland, and remember through the 
whole of this century which is now 
drawing to a close that there have been 
only two considerable periods during 
the whole of that century when an at- 
tempt has been made to govern the 
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people by the ordinary law as under 
stood in this country. One was in the 
time of Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
tion, from 1835 to 1839, and the other 
is the present period, from 1892, when 
the Liberal Government suspended the 
operation of the Crimes Act, and 
fell back to the ordinary law, 
a period which has lasted down to the 
present time. Again and again those 
who have tried this experiment in Ireland 
have been satisfied with the result, when 
we remember that throughout nearly the 
whole of this century, when coercion was 
enforced in Ireland, we had a constant 
and steady stream of crime and agrarian 
outrage. I say it is astonishing that 
gentlemen so conversant with Irish 
human nature should not learn some 
lesson from this experience. Now let 
me turn for a moment to the Debate of 
1894, because that was a very instructive 
Debate. First of all I wish to refer to 
the language which was used in this 
House by the supporters of the present 
Government when the Coercion Act was 
suspended. In the year 1893 the ad- 
journment of the House was moved over 
and over again to call attention to the 
condition of Ireland, and more especially 
to the condition of Clare. It was moved 
on the 2nd of March, 1893, by the hon- 
ourable Member for South Tyrone, and 
he denounced the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
with his usual vigour. He drew an ap 
palling picture of the condition of Clare, 
and he gave a long list of outrages, and 
indicted crimes, and when this language 
wag used this Criminal Procedure Act 
had been enforced and vigorously used 
in the county of Clare from the year 
1887 down to the date of this Debate in 
1893. Now, nobody could accuse the 
First Lord of the Treasury of being lax 
in the working of that Act. The hon- 
ourable Member for South Tyrone 
quoted the lurid language of Mr. Justice 
O’Brien in 1893 describing the condi- 
tion of Clare, in which it was stated 
that there was security neither for life 
nor for property in that county. That 
charge was delivered by Justice O’Brien, 
and the House was shocked. It was de 
livered after six years of the active opera- 
tion of this Coercion Act. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: Hear, hear! 


Mr. DILLON: The honourable Mem- 
ber for South Belfast says “ Hear, hear.” 
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Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast): I didn’t 
say “Hear, hear” at all. 


Mr. DILLON: That was the language 
in which Mr. Justice O’Brien described 
the condition of Clare in 1893. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose, however, stood firm, and 
notwithstanding the denunciations of the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, the right honourable Gentleman 
refused to revive the Coercion Act, and 
what is the condition of things in the 
county of Clare to-day? During the 
last quarter the total number of out- 
rages is only four. That is to say, that 
whereas, according to the opinion of 
Mr. Justice O’Brien, neither life nor pro- 
perty was safe in Clare under the opera- 
tion of this Coercion Act, then the Mem- 
ber for Montrose suspends that Act and 
refuses to supply it, six years after Clare 
is as free from crime as any English 
county. In these circumstances how is 
it that the Government, blind to the 
lessons of history and of their own ex- 
perience, can never learn how to govern 
Ireland? Now, I come to the Debate 
of 1894, when the Bill was introduced 
by the Member for North Galway. In 
that Debate a spectacle was presented 
to the House of Commons absolutely 
without paraliel in the history of this 
country. That is a strong statement to 
make, but I assert that it is true. A 
Motion was made and a Bill was intro- 
duced to take away from the executive 
government of Ireland the exceptional 
powers which had been granted to them 
ky this House, which were powers out- 
side the ordinary law of the land. Upon 
that occasion the Minister responsible 
for the government of Ireland got up in 
this House and declared that they did 
not require those exceptional powers, 
and an Opposition seeking to force those 
exceptional powers upon Ireland. You 
may search the whole history of Eng- 
land, and you will never find a parallel 
case of an Executive Government saying 
they are prepared to do away with these 
exceptional powers, and an Opposition 
to force those powers upon them. Of 
course, we know why the Government of 
that day did not introduce a Bill to re- 
peal the Crimes Act themselves. Their 
reason was that they had had a fair 
warning from those who controlled the 
legislation in another place that by so 
doing their time would be wasted, be- 
cause such a Measure would not be al- 
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lowed to pass. The position of the 
Government in those days was at least 
an arguable position. They said— 


“We have many important Measures to pass, 
and we decline to face a long drawn out oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons when we have 
other English Bills to bring forward, for it 
would be absolutely useless, for we have had 
full warning from the House of Lords that they 
would throw out any such Bill.” 


I lay down this proposition that it is a 
principle which runs through the 
whole practice of executive govern- 
ments ever since liberty was _ estab- 
lished in England, that whenever 


the Exeeutive Government feel called: 


upon to demand from this House 
exceptional powers interfering beyond 
the ordinary common law of the country 
with the liberty of the subject, they are 
called upon by this House to prove a 
case for these exceptional powers at the 
moment when they are asked for. Even 
before the passing of the great Reform 
Act no Minister, not even in the days of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, ever 
dared to come down to this House and 
say, ‘“ We ask you to give to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland the power of suspending 
the constitutional law,” whenever they 
in their judgment thought it a wise 
thing to do. This Bill was practically 
giving them that power for ever to en- 
able the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim 
coercion and break up the constitution 
in that country without showing any 
cause or necessity for such a proceeding 
at that moment. I say, therefore, that 
the passing of this Act was an extra- 
ordinary departure from those traditions 
of liberty which have always been ob- 
served by English Ministers in dealing 
with Ireland, even in those days when it 
was supposed that liberty was on a very 
much lower plane than obtains to-day. 
This is the effect of this departure from 
those principles upon which the liberty 
of this and every other free country is 
based. See how these departures and 
lapses enable men to go from one ex- 
treme to the other. When I turn to the 
speeches delivered in the Debate of 1894 
I find that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, who was then leading the Opposi- 
tion, took up this extraordinary and un- 
heard of stand. He said that the 
Secretary for Ireland had stated on his 
authority, as the responsible Minister, 
that they did not require the Criminal 
Procedure Act, and that they could 
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govern Ireland without it. He 
said that they did not want to quarrel 
with the statement, and he went on to 
say that it might be true that so long 
as a Home Rule Government were in 
power there were forces and _ great 
national influences at work to support 
the Government and preserve peace, and 
therefore the Act was not required ; but 
that as soon as a Unionist Government 


came into office the alliance with 
those moral forces in Treland 
must vanish. That is a most 


extraordinary position to be taken up 
by a Minister. The present Unionist 
Government is able to govern Ireland 
by the ordinary law, but because at 
some future time we may come into 
office this Act must be kept hanging over 
the heads of the Irish people when we 
come into power to break up the moral 
forces of the country. Is there in he 
whole history of the connection of Ire- 
land with England a parallel for such a 
declaration as that. Now, this Unionist 
Government did come into office, and 
we have been told on a hundred plat- 
forms and in this House that we, who 
are described as Irish patriots, have seen 
Home Rule vanish into thin air, and yet 
this Unionist Government have not had 
recourse to the Crimes Act. That 
being so, it is immoral and mon- 
strous to keep this Act upon the Statute 
Book, and I assert that so long as it 
remains there it is a confession of 
failure in the Government of Ireland 
to keep up a law which by their own 
admission is unnecessary, and by their 
own experience and own Acts they have 
declared to be unnecessary to govern the 
country. So much for the action of 
the Opposition in opposing the repeal 
of the Act in 1894. I cannot. recollect 
the figures exactly, but as far as I can 
remember the Second Reading of the 
Bill repealing this Criminal Procedure 
Act was carried upon that occasion by 
a majority of something like 50. I do 
not think there is another case in the 
history of England of an Act giving ex- 
ceptional powers to an _ Executive 
Government being kept upon the Statute 
Book after the House of Commons had 
agreed to repeal it by a majority of 
50. I shall await with great curiosity 
to hear to-day what arguments are ad- 
duced against the repeal of this Bill. 
The present First Lord of the Treasury 
in 1894 made a very impassioned speech 
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against this Bill, in which he said that 
when -a Unionist Government came 
into power it would paft company with 
the moral forces in Ireland, and both 
the right honourable Gentleman and 
other Irish Members prophesied terrible 
things in the event of the return of a 
Unionist Government to power. [| 
think I have disposed of that argument, 
for a Unionist Government has come 
into power, and has been in power for 
two or three years, and we have ‘heard 
no clamouring from those Benches 
opposite for the renewal of the Crimes 
Act in that country, which has pro- 
gressed in peacefulness without the 
application of that Act, and therefore 
that argument has totally fallen to the 
ground. No doubt the right honourable 
Gentleman can get up and say that I 
prophesied things which have not 
happened. Even before you can make 
a fairly sound forecast of what is going 
to happen in politics you have to know 
what the various elements are going to 
do; and I confess that when I spoke in 
1895, judging from my past experience 
and from the language used from these 
benches, I fully expected, as I know the 
Irish landlords expected, that steps 
would be instantly taken to put a stop 
to the reduction of rents, and that th: 
Coercion Act would be reinstated, and 
that the country would be brought back 
into a state of things which would pro- 
duce disorder and discontent. Now, I 
do not admire the enthusiasm displayed 
by the right honourable Gentleman, as 
perhaps he knows, nor do I agree with 
the eulogium passed upon him by some 
Irishmen, but I confess that the policy 
pursued by the present Government is 
very different from that which was pur- 
sued by the previous Conservative 
Governments. I should very much like 
to hear the opinion of the Irish land- 
lords who have discussed the right 
honourable Gentleman. He has_ pur- 
sued a course very much different fro1 
the course taken by other Governments, 
and I quite admit that he has falsified 
some of the predictions and prophecies 
which I made in 1895. I have, however, 
known a great many men who are 
greater statesmen than I ever hope to 
be whose predictions have been falsified. 
The policy of the right honourabie 
Gentleman has been up to the present 
different from that which the Irish 
landlords. expected, and _ considerably 
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different from that which I expected, 
and, consequently, the results have been 
different. But supposing that all these 
speeches were read to the House, and 
supposing my prophecies had turned out 
truer than they have. Is it or is it not 
worthy of a responsible Minister to base 
his claim for the maintenance of 
this Act on the Statute Book—of an 
Act taking away some of the most 
important safeguards of the liberty 
of the subject in Ireland—upon 
certain cuttings from the speeches of 
politica] leaders in Ireland? I say that 
such a line of argument is an absurdity, 
and unworthy of any practical statesman. 
You have to make your claim for legis- 
lation on totally different grounds, and 
not on the speeches of politicians; and 
I say that the excuse or argument put 
forward in the year 1894 by the First 
Lord of the Treasury as a reason for 
objecting to the removal of this Act 
from the Statute Book is a flimsy and 
utterly absurd reason. This Act has, 
in my judgment, been obtained from the 
beginning under totally false pretences, 
and it has been freely used for purposes 
for which we were assured on the faith 
of Ministers it would never be applied. 
It has failed, like all the Coercion Acts 
that have gone before it, to achieve the 
objects for which it was passed, and it 
has been proved abundantly since the 
right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose suspended the opera- 
tion of this Act that in Ireland, as in 
every other country, the true remedy 
to apply is the principle of liberty and 
the redressing of grievances. If I were 
to search the pages of Hansard as to 
the result of the suspension of the 
Crimes Act in 1893 and 1894 I certainly 
should be able to convict honourable 
Members opposite of many prophecies 
that have not been fulfilled. It will be 
argued, no doubt, that this Act is now 
doing no harm, athough it is lying on 
the Statute Book, because it is not 
enforced. What would be said in 
the country to this House if when 
the representatives of the country 
asked that an Act should be re- 
moved from the Statute Book they 
were met by the reply that the 
Executive will not use it, that the neces- 
sity had passed away, but it may as 
well remain where it is? What would 
be said by the country to that? The 
time has come to test the policy of the 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland with regard 
to that country. He came into office 
with the intention of departing from 
the traditions of the past. He did de- 
part from the traditions of the past, in- 
asmuch as he gave the people local gov- 
ernment. If he really desires to bring 
out that policy to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, and if he desires to give local 
government a fair trial, he should re- 
move from the Statute Book this 
Coercion Act, which is an outrage and 
an insult to every man in Ireland. It 
is also a confession of failure. There 
are only two ways of governing Ireland. 
The Government must either govern it 
on the principle that they cannot trust 
the people, or they must trust them. 
The true policy for a responsible Minis- 
ter to adopt is to frankly meet the wishes 
of the people. Disappointment is felt 
by some people in the House, and com- 
plaint has been made because the Irish 
Loca] Government elections were run on 
political lines. Honourable Gentlemen 
opposite sneer at the councils for propos- 
ing Home Rule resolutions, but these are 
the safety valves of the people. They 
are the substitutes, the happy substi- 
tutes, for the secret societies of the past. 
It is a great mistake, from the Chief 
Secretary’s point of view, not to care 
fully observe the expression of public 
opinion that comes from those bodies, 
and not to do everything in his power 
consistent with his duty to the British 
Empire to bring the Irish Executive into 
accord with the ascertained wishes of the 
of the people of Ireland. Ultimately 
the Government will have to do one 
of the two things—they will either have 
to govern Ireland in accordance with 
the ascertained wishes of the majority of 
the people of Ireland, or they will have 
to let Irishmen govern themselves; and 
as the very first step indicated in the 
granting of local government to Ireland, 
I invite the Chief Secretary to wipe out 
from the Statute Book this Coercion 
Act, this insuit to the people of Ireland, 
this evil remnant of oppression and 
wrong. 


Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): I rise 
to second the Motion which has been 
made by my honourable Friend. I think 
that the attitude which the Government 
should adopt is the attitude which was 
adopted on a previous occasion. What 
their contention has been, and what I 
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suppose it will be, is that nobody but 
the evil doers need fear coercion, and 
law-abiding citizens in Ireland, so far 
from being hindered, are protected in 
their ordinary avocations; but our view 
is quite the contrary, and everything 
goes to prove that we are right. Our 
contention is that all the Coercion Acts 
in the past have been aimed not at crime 
and criminals, as ordinarily understood, 
but political opponents and_ political 
organisations. All those Coercion Acts 
have been used to put down al] the 
erganisations which have been found to 
be absolutely necessary to preserve the 
lives of the Irish people in the past. 
My honourable Friend, in alluding to 
present state of Ireland and the manner 
in which this Bill was brought forward, 
has alluded to facts that have taken 
place in various parts; but with regard 
to the statistics that have been referred 
to, I must take exception to one column 
of them, and that is the one which 
deals with threatening letters. I do not 
think any claim could be made with re- 
gard to the threatening Jetters which 
have been received, because we also have 
received a great many threatening letters 
which we have taken no notice of, be- 
cause as these threatening letters are 
written by cowardly men, they are the 
last. with whom we shall come in personal 
contact. If we were to bring forward 
all the threatening letters which we re- 
ceived during the Parliament of 1880-85 
we should put up the statistics very 
largely. I do not think there ought to 
be counted in the criminals’ statistics a 
column dealing with threatening letters. 
Our contention is that these Coercion 
Acts are aimed, not at crime and 
criminals, but at political organisations ; 
and in proof of that I would refer the 
House to the Parnell Commission, when 
you relied upon Pigott’s forgeries, and 
wholesale attacks were made in the en- 
deavour to connect the Irish -Members 
with the crime, and you signally failed. 
The very day that the Second Reading 
of the last Coercion Act was passed was 
the very day on which the forged letters 
appeared in “The Times,” and there is 
no doubt the introduction of those forged 
letters, which raised such a feeling in 
this country, did much to change and 
harden the feeling and minds of honour- 
able Members in regard to that matter. 
Now, why do I say these agitations in 
Ireland are necessary to the lives of the 
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people, because they have been made 
necessary by this House not doing its 
duty. They have been made necessary 
by this House refusing to come to the 
rescue of the Irish people. I well re 
member in 1879 famine existed in Ire 
land, which was pooh-poohed by the 
the officials of the day, and we were told 
that there was no such thing in the 
country; but it was proved, and the 
Duke of Marlborough organised a fund 
for relief, and money came in tens of 
thousands of pounds from all parts of 
the country. The Irish people having 
made an appeal to the executive, and 
the executive having refused to listen to 
their appeal, what are they to do? Were 
they to be turned out of their houses as 
they were in 1848, to starve and perish 
in the ditches as they did in 1848, when 
this House refused to protect the people 
and famine stalked naked through the 
land. The first duty of Irish politicians 
i: to protect the people, and the Land 
League was established. Efforts were 
immediately made to put down the Land 
League, and I believe under Forster’s 
Coercion Act about 15,000 of the most 
respectable men of Ireland were put into 
prisor for long terms. It is a commen- 
tary on your laws, but it is a certain 
fact that the men mostly respected in 
Ireland, the men who have done most 
for Ireland, men whose public character 
was above impeachment, were the men 
who were put in your gaols. Forster’s 
Coercion Act was introduced to grapple 
with the Land League, and it failéd. 
And directly after it failed the Land Act 
of 1881 was introduced, which was clearly 
the result of the agitation of 1879. If you 
had had no agitation in 1879 you would 
have had no Land Act in 1881. But in 
censidering the Coercion Act which we 
are to-day desirous of removing from the 
Statute Book—and this is defended by 
the argument that it is only passed for 
crimes and criminals—Heaven knows that 
we have had enough of these Acts during 
the present century. But they have al- 
ways been passed for a definite period, 
and after the expiry of the term for 
which they have been passed we have 
reverted to the original state of things. 
Such is not the case now. You passed 
this Act not for a limited period, but in 
perpetuity, and in 1887, when you cele- 
brated Her Majesty’s Jubilee, the present 
which you sent over to Ireland was not 
a congratulation, but a Jubilee Coercion 
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Act, and it is known in Ireland by that 
name. Mr. Speaker, these Coercion 
Acts were made, as I have said before, 
for the purpose of combating political 
opponents and political organisations. 
We may be told that this Coercion Act 
is at present in abeyance, and its pro- 
visions are not at present used in Ireland. 
Well, that may be so. Admit that it is 
so. But is that a satisfactory state of 
things? Should the liberty of the people 
be at the whim of one man or any num- 
ber of men, no matter how able they 
may be? The right honourable Gentle- 
man theChiefSecretary no doubt isa man 
of very great ability, but he will excuse my 
saying that he is a gentleman of some 
irritability, and to use an Irish saying, 
if he gets out of bed the wrong way one 
morning and he feels that the people are 
agitated it is quite competent for him to 
hand this order to the officials and the 
Coercion Act in its very worst form is 
brought into action. I do not intend to 
detain the House any longer. I speak 
without notes. I might, if a little more 
time had been allowed me to hunt up 
the statistics, have been able to put some 
more facts before the House. We are 
often twitted with not taking interests 
in the affairs of this country and the 
growth of your Empire, and so forth, and 
with being disloyal. I do not know what 
Ireland has to be loyal for. I cannot 
see any reason why it should be, I think 
the Irish people have been too loyal in 
the past, and that there is no particular 
f@son for any particular loyalty in the 
present. The present reign has been, 
perhaps, the most disastrous in the his- 
tory of that unhappy country. The Irish 
people are no different to any other 
people. You cannot get up insurrection 
and agitation and have complaints unless 
there are grave grounds existing for 
them. If you have a grievance, and it 
is not remedied, you will have popular 
organisation. We maintain that we 
have little to be loyal for, that the treat- 
ment of our country has been reversed 
to the treatment of this, that the liberty 
of our people has been in suspension 
again and again, and I ask this House 
to hesitate before they give their votes 
for the operation of this Coercion Act, 
before they give their approval to it, to 
consider how they would like to see the 
suspension of those liberties in England 
for which they have fought and bled in 
the past, and I ask them to say that 


Mr. Power. 
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equal law should be extended to Ireland 
with this country. Many honourable 
Gentlemen in this House have never re- 
corded a vote in favour of coercion that 
was done by that predecessor who may 
have had authority for it. I appeal to 
those Geritlemen, as the state of Ireland 
justifies it, to vote in this case against 
the perpetuation of this Act and for 
equality of the laws between the two 
countries. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.’’—(Dr. Rentoul.) 


Dr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I rise to 
move the rejection of this Motion, and 
that means nothing less than the definite 
rejection of the Bill. I take this course 
on three grounds, The first reason I 
have is, that if the passing of this Bill 
means anything at all, it means a 
distinct invitation to lawlessness again ; 
if it does not mean that, it does not 
mean anything at all. The second reason 
is, that it is quite possible that a Bill 
that has been necessary for one occasion 
may be required again, and so long as 
it remains on the Statute Book, it is 
there if required. The third reason is 
that I have not heard any argument 
given for taking it off the Statute Book. 
Honourable Gentlemen have talked 
round the subject, but there has been 
no reason shown why the Act should be 
removed. At the time it was passed, as 
the honourable Gentleman the Member 
for East Mayo well knows, it was only 
to be applied to criminals. No one 
would describe the honourable Gentle- 
man or his colleague as criminals, but 
with regard to the speeches made by the 
honourable Member and his colleagues, 
it is a different thing. I do not think 
more criminal acts were ever done by 
any man than by the honourable Mem- 
ber and his colleagues in the speeches 
that they made on that occasion. They 
were very popular men, and the speeches 
they made had their effect—the effects 
which were intended, undoubtedly, did 
follow those speeches. 


Mr. DILLON: What effects. 


Dr. RENTOUL: The crimes that 
dogged persistently the speeches’ which 
were made as they were made. You 
could identify the speeches and the men 
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who made the sneeches almost without 
reference to the speeches themselves by 
the crimes that follow them. It has 
been said by a high authority that those 
speeches were the worst sort of crime. 
Such a celebrated writer as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, speaking of these speeches and 
of these men, says they did not do any 
of the murders themselves, and then he 
says— 
“They merely came and talked, and went 
away. = 
By God, the men who did the deed were 
braver men than they.” 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): How much 
did he get per line? 


Dr. RENTOUL: -He got, I suppose, 
the same rate as any literary man. re- 
ceives for work which he writes. The 
men who did the deed were the bravest, 
the greatest criminals were those who 
made the speeches and went away. The 
honourable Member for Mayo went on to 
speak of the county councils, and told 
us that the elections had created a 
greater amount of surprise on this side 
of the House. They created no surprise 
at all so far as I was concerned, 
Well, the honourable Member for East 
Mayo then went to another part of his 
speech, in which I expected to find some- 
thing interesting. He said, “I will now 
give the effect of the Act.” Well, as far 
as I can see, he did not give any 
“effect” at all. He mentioned a’ num- 
ber of reasons why this Bill should be 
passed, but he gave no fact, except that 
since the Crimes Act was passed crime 
has gone down about as rapidly as it 
possibly could in Ireland. ¢ 


Mr. DILLON: I gave a long list of 
figures showing that since the Act was 
dropped the decrease in crime has been 
very rapid. 


Dr. RENTOUL: That is exactly what 
I am coming to, and I can inform the 
honourable Member that as far as I read 
the figures, that is not the case. In 
1887, the first year the Act was in opera- 
ticn, there were 883 crimes. In 1892, 
the last year it was in operation, there 
were 405. In five years, therefore, 
crime went down, roughly speaking, one- 
half. The number of crimes last year 
was 240, so that they have decreased less 
than half since 1892. My point is this: 
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Since the Act was passed, crime has gone 
down steadily year by year, and since 
the suspension of the Act, crime has still 
continued to go down, but not more 
rapidly, or to any more appreciable ex- 
tent than it went down before. In point. 
of fact, the figures rather prove that 
during the five years before the suspen- 
sion, crime went down a little more 
rapidly than in the seven or eight years 
since its suspension. Therefore it seems 
to me that since the Act of 1887 crime 
has gone down steadily and regularly 
every year, and that there has been no 
appreciable difference whatever since 
1892, when the suspension of that Act 
took place. 


Mr. DILLON: I do not admit that. 
Crime has gone down more rapidly since 
the suspension of the Act. 


Sr. RENTOUL: Well, the honour- 
able Member also said that 88 coercion 
Acts had been passed in the present cen- 
tury by the Imperial Parliament. But 
Grattan’s Parliament, which sat for only 
18 years, passed exactly 54 coercion 
Acts. But there is one very important 
comparison which the honourable Mem- 
ber has run away from, namely, the law 
in Scotland as compared with the law in 
Ireland. The honourable Member for 
East Mayo said as long as the Crimes 
Act remained on the Statute Book it 
would be an insult to Ireland. If that 
were so it would be an argument of some 
weight, but, as I shall show later, it is 
not regarded in that light at all. Now, 
let me refer to the law in Scotland. 
When Sir George Trevelyan, who was a 
Member of this House, and for some 
time a Liberal-Unionist—it will be re- 
membered that he had been both Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and Secretary for 
Scotland, and was, therefore, in a par- 
ticularly favourable position to compare 
the laws of the two countries—what did 
he say? He said there was no difference 
between the law as applied under the 
Coercion Act to Ireland and the general 
law in Scotland. Then he went into de- 
tails, and I will refer to some of them. 
The so-called Star Chamber inquiries are 
in constant use in Scotland. Witnesses 
are constantly examined by the Procura- 
tor-Fiscal, who takes’ down in writing 
their depositions ; if they decline to give 
information, they are examined on oath 
before the Sheriff; and if they still de 
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cline, they are committed to prison for 
contempt of court. The criminal law is 
exactly the same as regards preliminary 
investigations in the two countries. 
Then, as regards summary jurisdiction: 
the criminals who are tried by summary 
courts in Ireland are also tried by sum- 
mary courts in Scotland. In fact, in the 
event of any difficulty in Scotland the 
Lord Advocate has the power on his own 
motion of directing whether an offence 
shall be tried with or without a jury. 
With regard to Ireland, the same law 
can be applied by the Chief Secretary, 
without reference to or consultation 
with anyone. I think there can be no 
doubt whatever that the average tribu- 
nal in Ireland is quite as good as the 
average tribunal in Scotland. Then 
there is the matter of moving the venue 
of jurisdiction from one place to another, 
and that has been denounced with im- 
mense fierceness in all parts of Ireland. 
But what do we find? We find that in 
Scotland the Lord Advocate, in his capa- 
city as public prosecutor, has almost un- 
limited power of dealing with crime. 
That is to say, on his own motion, with- 
out reference to anyone, he has the 
power to change the venue of jurisdic- 
tion as much as he likes. I am informed 
that it is done exceedingly frequently. 
Between 1880 and 1887 batches of croft- 
ers were taken a distance of 300 miles 
to be tried by jury. This, however, was 
not done under a coercion Act, but un- 
der an ordinary law of Scotland, which 
has existed for hundreds of years. In 
Ireland the powers under the Crimts 
Act can only be put into operation in 
particular districts at particular times. 
In Scotland those powers apply to all 
parts of the country at all times. I 
therefore fail to see why honourable 
Members, after having allowed the pre- 
sent state of the law to remain in exist- 
ence in Scotland for hundreds of years 
without a word of protest on their part, 
should come down to this House when 
the Act has not been enforced and spend 
the afternoon in discussing the matter. 
What is the use of talking of Irishmen 
being insulted in reference to this Act? 
Those of us who are Unionists in Ireland 
live under the same law as Nationalists, 
just as in Londan Members of Parlia- 
ment live under the same law’ as pick- 
pockets in Whitechapel. But the law 
does not apply to them, as they do not 
meed it. If necessary, the Crimes Act 


Dr. Rentoul. 
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would be put into operation in Down, or 
in any other Ulster county. 


Mr. DILLON: But it never is applied. 
What about Belfast? 


Dr. RENTOUL: Well, it was very 
strictly applied in Belfast by the hon- 
ourable Member's Friend, the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Everything done 
in Ireland while the present Government 
has been in power is laid at the door of 
the present Chief Secretary, and, there- 
fore it is not unfair to say that the 
burden in this case lay at the door of the 
Gentleman who was Chief Secretary at 
that time. 


AN HONOURABLE MgmpprR: Shame! 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is an improper expression to use in this 
House. 


Dr. RENTOUL: The honourable 
Member for East Mayo quoted a large 
number of figures in order to show that 
outrages are decreasing largely. I am 
glad to hear that Ireland is peaceable 
at the present time, in spite of the fact 
that Home Rule seems to have been put 
on a back shelf and is as far away as it 


can possibly be. 


Mr. DAVITT: There was a case last 
week. 


Dr. RENTOUL: The figures quoted 
by the honourable Member for East 
Mayo are in themselves as startling a 
justification for the existence of the 
Coercion Act as any figures given to this 
House. The honourable Member has 
said that this Act has failed to secure 
the object for which it was passed. Well, 
it seems to me it has secured the object 
—namely, the suppression of crime—in 
a very startling manner indeed. The 
Act, however, has not been applied for 
a number of years, and therefore it can- 
not interfere with the County Councils 
Act being tested in the fullest manner. 


Mr. DAVITT: Then why retain it? 


Dr. RENTOUL: For the same reason 
that I think I gave in my opening 
remarks—that the repeal of this Act 
would be a distinct invitation to crime 
in the country. There are a number of 
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ignorant and excitable people who would 
consider that they were placed in a 
position in which they could commit 
crime more easily than formerly, and it 
would be a sort of invitation to them to 
do so. I also submit that Nationalists 
in the country would say, “ We have got 
the Coercion Act repealed ; now you are 
free men.” That would have a very 
significant meaning ; it would be an in- 
vitation to them to commit crime, and 
the law would possibly have to be re- 
enacted. Now there is nothing the 
people of England pride themselves so 
much upon as their loyalty to the Crown, 
but there exist exceedingly severe laws 
in regard to treason. No loyal English- 
man, however, says that that law is an 
insult. Yet it seems to me to cast the 
same suspicion on the people of this 
country as that of which honourable 
Members opposite complain. The more 
loyal an Englishman is to the Crown the 
more anxious he is to keep such laws in 
force. If honourable Members, therefore, 
are anxious, as I have no doubt they are, 
that crime should cease in Ireland, I see 
no reason whatever why they should be 
anxious that this Act should be removed 
from the Statute Book. I believe if 
honourable Members opposite were 
ruling Ireland in .an Irish Parliament, 
and if such an Act were on the Statute 
Book, the honourable Member for East 
Mayo, if he were a responsible Minister 
of the Crown, would be very sorry to do 
anything to get away from his hands 
any power which he might use at any 
moment. If this Act had been in exist- 
ence at an earlier date, I feel certain 
that there are numbers of men who lost 
their lives in Ireland would be living 
to-day. Therefore I hope and trust that 
the Government will reject this Bill. We 
differ from the honourable Gentlemen 
opposite on one very essential question, 
but I think we. al] equally desire to see 
Ireland peaceful and prosperous. It 
honourable Gentleman can convince me 
that the repeal of this Act would in any 
way increase the material prosperity of 
Ireland, or would do any good whatever, 
I should be very sorry indeed to vote 
against such a proposal. I do not, how- 
ever, believe that that would be the case, 
and I therefore beg to move that this 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Mr. H. ROBERTSON (Hackney, 
S.): Mr. Speaker, I rise to second the 
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Motion made by the honourable Member 
for East Down, and I do so because I 
wish to retain in Ireland that state of 
blissful peace of which the honourable 
Member for East Mayo has spoken. I 
would be the last to suggest that anyone 
sitting on the opposite Benches desiring 
to repeal this Act is not strongly opposed 
to the return of Ireland to the troubled 
state in which it was some years ago. 
I nevertheless feel with the honourable 
Member for East Down that the repeal of 
this Act would have a most injurious 
effect upon the welfare of Ireland. That 
I am positively convinced of. We have 
been asked whether the conditions of 
Ireland justify us in objecting to the 
repeal of this Act. Well, Sir, it is not 
only the present condition of Ireland 
that we have to look to. We have to 
see what the condition of Ireland was 
when the Act was passed. We have to 
see what has been its condition in the 
meantime, and also consider what would 
be the effect of the repeal of the statute. 
Well, Sir, looking at it in that way, I 
entirely dispute the contention of the 
honourable Member for East Mayo that 
this Act has been a failure. It 
has not been a failure. The figures 
he quoted and the arguments he used 
show that this Act, which is the only 
Act of the kind existing in Ireland, has 
been the means of bringing Ireland, in 
the course of some 12 years, or in an 
even shorter period, from the disgraceful ~ 
condition—and this, I think, honourable 
Members on the opposite side will admit 
—in which it was at the time the Act 
was passed. It has now become—and 1 
speak as one who has lived there a 
great deal—one of the most peaceful 
portions of Her Majesty's dominions. 
That is the result of the Act. I cer- 
tainly am fully prepared to vote for the 
continuance of the Act, because, as the 
honourable Member for East Down has 
pointed out, if it were repealed it would 
be looked upon in Ireland as a material 
alteration of the law. It would be 
thought that those actions which can 
be prohibited under its provisions 
had become Jawful and _ proper. 
If we repeal this Act it will undoubt- 
edly be looked upon in Ireland that those 
actions which were prohibited under its 
provisions have now become lawful and 
proper, and that a man may coerce his 
neighbour in a manner which was done 
some years ago, and of which I am sure 
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no Member on this side of the House or 
on the other side can possibly approve. 
I therefore feel myself perfectly justi- 
fied in voting against the repeal of this 
Act. We have also been asked by the 
honourable Member for East Waterford 
whether England would stand an Act 
similar to this, and what we should say 
to our constituents if such an Act 
existed. 


Mr. DAVITT: Suppose the Act was 
passed in Ireland and administered in 
England by Irishmen. How would it 
appear then? 


Mr. H. ROBERTSON: That is rather 
a conundrum. Besides, this Act was not 


passed by Englishmen. 
Mr. DAVITT: By whom? 


Mr. H. ROBERTSON: It was passed 
by Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Welshmen. 


Mr. DILLON: Which is the predomi- 
nant partner? 


Mr. H. ROBERTSON: England is the 
predominant partner, and it is but natu- 
ral that the predominant partner should 
have more votes. But the honourable 
Member for East Waterford asked us 
“what would be our position if this Act 
were in force in England. He did not 
qualify it by saying, “If it were passed 
by Irishmen for Englishmen and ad- 
ministered by Irishmen.” He simply 
asked, What would be our position if 
this Act were in force in England? 
Well, I should have no hesitation in ap- 
pearing before any assembly of English- 
men to maintain it if it were the law in 
England. The: honourable Member for 
East Down has gone very carefully 
through the legislation of my ancestral 
country—Scotland—and he has shown 
the House that in that country the law 
is practically the same, but with this 
very great difference, that there the 
special provisions of this Act are in daily 
use, and are applied to the whole country 
at all times. This is a very material 
difference, but I will not go into it now. 
All I want to consider is whetker,'if the 
same state of affairs had arisen in Eng- 
land which’ undoubtedly existed in Ire- 
land, and if such an Act as this had been 
passed in England, there would be the 
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slightest demand on the part of the Eng- 
lish people for its repeal. I venture to 
suggest there would be absolutely no de- 
mand whatever. It has been said by the 
honourable Member for East Mayo—I 
have written his words down—that the 
Act was an insult and an outrage on the 
feelings of the Irish people. Well, I 
absolutely fail to see how that can pos- 
sibly be. It can only be on the ground 
that the legislation of England in this 
respect is not exactly on the same foot- 
ing as the legislation of Ireland, but 
honourable Members on the other side 
of the House have never made the 
slightest objection to that. They have 
never said that the laws of England and 
the laws of Ireland should be exactly 
the same. If that was their contention 
what would they say about that long 
series of Acts commencing in 1860—the 
Irish Land Acts? Do they consider that 
these Acts are an insult to Ireland merely 
because they do not extend to England? 
Of course they do not. Do they propose 
to ask for their repeal simply because 
the Acts do not exist in England? No, 
they are perfectly satisfied that in this 
respect, at all events, and in many other 
respects—one could cite numberless in- 
stances in which there are differences of 
legislation in the two countries—there 
should be this difference, and they tho- 
roughly assent and approve of it, and, 
in fact, have suggested it themselves. 
Therefore, the Crimes Act cannot really 
be an insult and an outrage on the mere 
ground that it differs from the law of 
England, and it cannot be so because 
it differs from the law of Scotland, be- 
cause, as I have said, it does not differ 
from the Scotch law except in being more 
leniently enforced. Therefore, one has to 
find out why this Act is an insult and an 
outrage to Ireland, and to see whether 
there is anything in the Act which would 
make it so. Another expression used 
was that this Act took away some of the 
most important safeguards of the liberty 
of the subject. I venture to think there 
is not a single safeguard of the security 
of the subject which is taken away by 
this Act. There is absolutely nothing in 
the Act which takes away any safeguard. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): Is 
not trial by jury a safeguard? 
Mr. H. ROBERTSON::..Trial by jury 


was taken away in certain cases by the 
former Coercion’ Act, which was known 
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as Mr. Forster’s Act, and I agree that 
the liberty of the subject was infringed 
in that Act. I have never defended 
that Act, and I will not go into the 
question whether or not it was expedient 
at that time; but what does this Act do! 
It slightly alters the law as to the tri- 
bunal before whom cases shall be tried. 
In other words it increases the matters 
which can be tried by summary juris- 
diction, and it should be remembered 
that in no case tried by summary juris- 
diction is there trial by jury, and that 
nobody has ever suggested that the 
liberty of the subject is abrogated or in- 
terfered with because a considerable 
number of offences could be tried by 
summary jurisdiction without a jury. 
No one would propose to abolish. sum- 
mary jurisdiction merely on the ground 
that there is no jury. I have never 
heard it suggested by anyone that the 
trial of all offences should be by jury. 
If that were the proposal laid down by 
the honourable Member, if he were to 
say that no cases under any circum- 
stances should be tried without a jury, 
and if the allegation was that in every 
one of such cases the liberty of the sub- 
ject was infringed, then his attitude 
would be perfectly logical; but it is 
absurd to say that the safeguard of the 
liberty of the subject is taken away 
merely because the cases are tried by 
summary jurisdiction. Therefore, I am 
justified in saying that there is nothing 
in this Act which interferes with the 
safeguard of the liberty of the subject. 
Then, again, can there be any objection 
to an inquiry before the Attorney- 
General, though no one is charged? As 
regards that one clause, I personally 
should not have the slightest objection 
to see it made the law in England, and 
if the Government, whether Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, were to propose such 1 
law I should be perfectly willing to sur 
port it. The only reason it does not 
exist in England is because it has noi 
been found necessary here, and because 
there has never been any difficulty in 
England in tracing crime to’ its origin. 
We have never been under circumstances 
such as Ireland was in former years, at 
which time it was impossible: to get at 
the perpetrators of crime without some 
sort of secret inquiry, and. without 
having the prisoner actually before the 
court. I think the House must admit 


that Acts of this kind, at the time they 
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were passed, did good, and that this Act 
since it has been in force has been of 
great benefit. The opponents of this Act 
desire, I have no doubt, to unearth cri- 
minals who are hidden away, but in Ire- 
land it is much more difficult to get 
people to come forward to help the 
police than it is in England. I think it 
wili be admitted that the Irish people 
do not come forward to help the police 
in the same way, and that it is not s0 
easy to get them to give information. 
This provision appears to me to be an 
admirable one to meet that state cf 
affairs. It is not being enforced at 


the present time because it is 
not required, and I am sure we 
all rejoice, and no one more so 


than the right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretray, that at the present time 
it is not necessary for the right honour- 
able Gentleman to put his powers into 
force and to make these inquiries. But 
at any time in Ireland things may 
change. There is one remarkable dif- 
ference which we must always bear in 
mind, and that is that any agitation that 
arises in England must arise from the 
English people—from people living in 
England—but agitations in Ireland do 
not necessarily take their origin from 
the Irish people. They may take their 
origin from American citizens, with Irish 
blood in them if you like, ‘but from per- 
sons who have become American citizens, 
and are not permanent residents in Ire- 
land. They have undoubtedly in past 
years come over and disturbed the 
country. That cannot happen, happily, 
in England, and it makes an essential 
difference between Ireland and England 
that you may have your agitations 
started by persons who are not subject 
to this Realm, or would not be subjects 
of Ireland if it were a separate kingdom. 
Then, too, we know that troubles may 
arise in Ireland from much smaller mat- 
ters than in England. Honourable Mem- 
bess opposite always like to hear of 
troubles in Belfast. A trouble arose 
there a short time ago which led to dis- 
turbances which could scarcely have oc- 
curred in England. Serious troubles 
often arise from small causes in Ireland, 
both in the north and in the south—the 
mere passing of a Salvation Army band 
through the street causing considerable 
trouble in some parts. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBer; The same 
thing has happened in England. 








Mr. H. ROBERTSON: It is true that 
at Eastbourne adisturbance occurred over 
the Salvation Army, but that was not a 
political or a theological dispute at all. 
The people of Eastbourne objected to 
the noise and the big drum, but that is 
not the case in Ireland. Irishmen do 
not mind a row—they rather like it, and 
are fond of music. Moreover, they do 
not very much mind whether it is good 
music or bad, and they would not be 
likely to object merely on the ground 
which caused the disturbance in East- 
bourne. These disturbances frequently 
arise in Ireland, but this Act does not 
apply to small disturbances, but the fact 
that these small rows arise shows that 
at any time you may have the more 
serious trouble which these particular 
clauses of the Act are intended to meet. 
The next clause in the Act is an exten- 
sion of the Summary Jurisdiction Act. 
The House must remember that it is not 
a permanent extension. The Act is only 
extended in certain districts where there 
are great troubles, but the troubles must 
arise first. The magistrates in Ireland 
have no more power in the ordinary way 
than they have in England. The district 
must be in a dangerous state first. And 
what are the matters they may try 
under this Act which they would not be 
able to try ordinarily? Certainly they 
are not matters which we should object 

eto magistrates being able to try in Eng- 

land. By the proclamation of a district 
as being in a disturbed state, magistrates 
have extended powers of summary juris- 
diction; and as the offences contem- 
plated are criminal conspiracy, or inti- 
midation to prevent a lawful act, there 
should be no objection. 


Mr. DILLON: The whole point of 
objection is the transfer of the adminis- 
tration of the law of conspiracy—one of 
the most difficult and disputed of all 
laws—to a low class summary juris- 
diction tribunal. 


Mr. H. ROBERTSON: An appeal has 
not been taken away. 


Mr. DILLON: There is no appeal to 
a jury, and, therefore, I say no man’s 
liberty is safe under such circumstances. 


Mr. H. ROBERTSON: When there is 
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Mr. DILLON: To a county court 
judge ! 


Mr. H. ROBERTSON: The county 
courts have excellent judges. The ex- 
tension includes the taking part in an 
unlawful assembly, and this is a valuable 
|provision. The honourable Member for 
East Mayo said that the Act under which 
the Land League was proclaimed had 
no effect. I was in Ireland during the 
whole of the troublous times, and I well 
remember the effect of the proclamation 
of the Land League. I well remember 
how the poor people, while the Land 
League was in full force, went about in 
terror of their lives—a terror honourable 
Members will not suggest was not a real 
terror. The moment the Land League 
was proclaimed the whole country be- 
came quiet. 


Mr. T. P. O°; CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): It became far worse. 


Mr. H. ROBERTSON: Well, I speak 
from my own personai experience, having 
been in Ireland the whole of the time, 
and I say that it made a most important 
difference in the Carlow district at any 
rate. The proclamation of the Land 
League, therefore, made at once a tre- 
mendous difference to the peace of the 
district, and people ceased to be in 
terror of their lives. I think I have 
given the House several reasons why I 
second the rejection of this Measure. It 
appears to me that at the present time 
the Irish people suffer under no real 
grievance. It is admitted that there is 
no grievance except the sentimental one 
of having this Act in such a position 
that it can be enforced if troubles here- 
after arise. No suggestion has been 
made that any person in Ireland is inter- 
fered with by the existence of this Act. 
There is no suggestion that any person 
living in Ireland cannot do any act 
which he is lawfully entitled to do by 
reason of the existence of this Act. It 
is not suggested that if this Act were re- 
pealed the liberty of the subject would 
be in the least enlarged, or that a man 
could do anything which he cannot do 
now ; and the only thing said is that the 
mere existence of this Act on the Statute 
Book is a grievance of some kind. If it 
were a temporary Act I could under- 
stand it. The Act is now permanent. 





an appeal in law the subject is safe. 





It has become part of the law of the 
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land, and is not a grievance to any Irish 
citizen. It does him no harm whatever, 
but, on the other hand, what it does 
do—and the most important thing it 
does—is to provide against possible dan- 
gers, and I am sure honourable Members 
sitting on the other side of the House 
wish, just as much as I do myself, to 
avoid those dangers. The honourable 
Member for East Down has been blamed 
for acting on the prophecy of the hon- 
ourable Member for East Mayo. I_ven- 
ture to think he did not act upon that 
prophecy at all. What he did was to 
act upon his own judgment, but he cited, 
as he was justified in doing, I think, 
statements made by the honourable 
Member for East Mayo, which drew a 
terrible picture of the state of Ireland 
as it was likely to be. He cited them, 
I consider, merely for the purpose of 
showing the opinion, the _ truthful 
opinion, of the honourable Member for 
East Mayo, who had a great knowledge 
of Ireland at the time, and I do not 
think he can possibly be blamed for 
merely having cited that opinion. What 
he acted upon was his own féeling when 
he announced that the continuance of 
the Act was necessary, and I have exactly 
the same feeling. I feel that the con- 
tinuance of this Act is absolutely neces- 
sary if Ireland is to be maintained in 
the state of tranquillity which I rejoice 
it is in now, and that to repeal the Act 
would be to give an incentive to ill-dis- 
posed persons if you like, but to 
some persons, in Ireland to see if they 
could not get up fresh agitations and 
disturb the peace and prosperity of that 
country. 


Mr. S. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I rise 
to make a few remarks. This question 
has come upon us suddenly on a Wed- 
nesday, and probably all the better, for 
there has not been time for the prepara- 
tion of long speeches, which I always 
consider enervates the ideas which 
honourable Members want to express. 
The remarks which have been. made 
from the other side of the House by the 
honourable Member for East Down and 
the Gentleman who seconded the honour- 
able Member’s Amendment, have been so 
mixed and involved that I positively 
could not follow them. I do not rise, 
therefore, for the purpose of answering 
them, but of making a few very simple 
According to the experience 
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which I have had in Ireland, I think that 
this Coercion Act is not now required in 
Ireland. It may have been required at 
one time, but not now, certainly. 
Coercion is very offensive; it is a low 
style of dealing with grievances. The 
theory of severity to criminals has now 
almost disappeared. It used to be 
thought that severity was necessary on 
the part of parents to children. That 
has likewise disappeared. The severity 
of Parliament to the inhabitants of a 
country should also disappear. If you 
cannot govern by love, if you cannot 
govern by other considerations than 
severity, you will never govern rightly. 
It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
present Government have taken a new 
departure with regard to Ireland, and 
this Coercion Act ought to be taken off 
the Statute Book. It possibly was re- 
quired at the time when an Irishman in 
this House was scarcely listened to. 
Whether he spoke sense or nonsense, it 
was all the same. There was no con- 
sideration paid to Irishmen at one time ; 
but lately, I am glad to say, there is a 
new departure on the part of the 
Government. They have actually given 
to Ireland a Measure which imparts to 
the people there a power which until* 
now they never possessed, and which 
they have long sought for. At one time 
it was said, but especially during the 


three years in which Mr. Gladstone was - 


attempting to give to the Irish people 
their wishes and desires—a Parliament 
in Dublin—-that they could not be 
trusted, that they were in bondage, that 
they required experience and training. 
They were really looked upon as inferior 
beings. When the present Government 
came into power, they cast all that aside, 
and its members and supporters said, 
“We will trust the Irish people,” and 
they gave to the Irish people a method 
of expressing their views constitutionally. 
They have now avenues for the expres- 
sion of their views that are perfectly 
free. But while the power is conferred 
upon them by the Government of 
managing, not only the civic affairs of 
the country, but almost all political 
affairs under the canopy of Heaven, they 
still keep on the Statute Book this cruel 
coercive measure. Is there any necessity 
for it, and will it ever be required? 
There is positively no necessity whatever 
for keeping these people under the slur 
of a Measure that you would only pass 
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for persons incapable of managing the 
most ordinary affairs, or who are 
rebellious. The Irish people are not 
that. If the Government would only 
pursue the course which they have pur- 
sued lately, and I hope are likely to 
pursue, of giving to the country Measures 
which they so ardently desire—a 
Catholic University and various things 
of that kind—the Irish people will be 
the most loyal, the most law-abiding, 
and the most contented people that could 
possibly be found in any country in the 
world. They would be a strength to the 
British Empire by the men we can give 
to your Army and your Navy, and we 
should be a loyal and constitutional 
people. The things which we want are 
not derogatory things, and are not 
against the interest of England. On the 
contrary, they would promote the well- 
being of the United Kingdom. Now, 1 
do not want to raise difficulties. I 
simply want to express my views, and 
to say, even from a sentimental point of 
view, this Act is offensive. It is said 
that it is obsolete at present; but you 
keep it there on the Statute Book as a 
whip. You need not be afraid of the 
people of Ireland. It will never be 
*required again; and I ask the Leader ot 
the House and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to give favourable consideration 
to this matter, and not keep up that 
which is offensive to the people of the 
country. They are now walking in the 
right direction and looking upon the 
Government favourably, and the Govern- 
ment, in their turn, should really repeal 
this Act, not as a matter of generosity, 
but as an act of justice. I do hope that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland will con- 
sider there is no absolute necessity for 
continuing the Coercion Act, which is so 
offensive to the people of Ireland, on 
the Statute Book. The fact is, that the 
more you conciliate the people of 
Ireland, the more, in return, they would 
be loyal. 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.): I rise on behalf of the 
Government to support the Motion of 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
East Down. We are grateful on behalf 
of the Irish Government for the almost 
general acknowledgment that Ireland 
was never in a more peaceful condition 
than at the present moment. There 


Mr. S. Young. 
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can be no doubt of that. If the honour- 
able Member for East Mayo is correct, 
that the very existence of this Act on 
the Statute Book, even although it 
might not be enforced, is undoubtedly 
an injury and an insult to the Irish 
people, it has happily not prevented 
almost universal] peace from reigni 

throughout the country. I will deal 
with the honourable Member’s objections 


to the Act in detail presently, but there - 


is one point on which I wish to tender 
him my most grateful acknowledgments. 
The honourable Member has said that 
the maintenance of the Act on the 
Statute Book was not only an insult to 
the Irish people, but that it was a con- 
fession of failure on the part of the 
Unionist Government in Ireland, and 
therefore he exhorted us to repeal it. 
I do not know when the honourable 
Member became so sensitive of the 
success or the honour of the Unionist 
Government in Ireland. Sir, we do not 
consider it any confession of failure at 
all. On the contrary, I think I shall 
be able to show presently that by its 
existence, by the very fact that it is 
there, by the very fact that you have 
beside you a weapon which can be used 
when the emergency arises calling for 
its use, you have brought about the 
peace in which we all rejoice and which 
we all acknowledge. Now, what are the 
reasons which the honourable Member 
gave for his objection to maintaining 
the Act on the Statute Book! There 
were four reasons, as I understand the 
honourable Member, why he says this 
Act should be repealed. The honourable 
Member cannot for an instant suppose 
that the Unionist Government, any more 
than any other Government, delights in 
or desires to continue coercion. I must 
remind the House that before there was 
a change of Government in 1892 my 
right honourable Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury had relieved almost the 
whole of Ireland from the application of 
this Act, and continued it merely to a 
narrow portion of the West, where it was 
absolutely necessary that it should be 
continued. And after the present 
Government came into office they con- 
tinued to govern without the application 
of the provisions of the statute. If I 
were to pause for a moment to deal with 
this point, I might say that it was a 
strange commentary on all I have heard 
advanced by the right 
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Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
that it was the hope of obtaining Home 
Rule that paralysed the assassin’s arm 
and had brought peace to Ireland. 
Now, the honourable Member for East 
Mayo gave four reasons why this Act 
should be repealed. First of all, he said 
that it was obtained by false pretences, 
that it was obtained on the assurance of 
the Government that it should be put 
in force against criminals, whereas, as 
soon as it was passed, it was put in 
force against political opponents. I say 
that depends upon the conduct of the 
political opponents, because political 
opponents may become criminals, and if 
political opponents advocate the meanest 
and most contemptible crime of boy- 
cotting, there is no reason why it should 
not be applied to them, or why they 
should enjoy immunity from the opera- 
tion of the law. The question is, Have 
they violated the law? and any Govern- 
ment that spared their political oppo- 
nents who did violate the law would be 
a Government which had carned the 
contempt of all right thinking people. 
I should hardly think it was necessary 
at this time of the day to rake up the 
speeches of the honourable Member for 
East Mayo and others, who, in the 
strongest and most exciting language, 
advocated boycotting—merciless boy- 
cotting. 


Mr. DILLON: Legal boycotting. 


Mr. ATKINSON: There can be no 


such thing as legal boycotting. 
This boycotting, this cruel intimi- 


dation, has been defined both in 
England and Ireland as a _ crime. 
And if you were to ascend above 
the positive law of the land to the moral 
law, it has been equally condemned. 
Next, the honourable Member for East 
Mayo said that the Act of Parliament 
was passed without sufficient cayse to 
justify it. He said that, whereas when 
the Act of 1881 was passed there were 
4,000 crimes reported, when the Act 
of 1886-7 was passed there were only 
1,000 crimes. I do not know how far 
immunity from crime is to go to entitle 
the Executive Government to hold its 
hand. But the honourable Member, in 
the crimes he refers to, has left alto- 
gether out of consideration the crime of 
boycotting. The truth is that in 1886-7 
when this Crimes Act was passed, there 
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were over 4,800 persons either fully or 
partially boycotted. Does the honourable 
Member contend that that is a state of 
things not calling for the interference of 
the Legislature, if the existing law 
does not supply the Executive with an 
adequate instrument for dealing with 
this reign of terror, which affects every 
relation of life, and which tramples 
under foot all civil rights and makes 
existence scarcely tolerable? 


Mr. DILLON: It is not required now. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I shall come 
to that presently. The honourable 
Member for East Mayo says that 
this is a condition of things 
which is_ tolerable. Sir, in 1881 
the boycotting which we had had not 
attained to the science and the fine art 
which it reached in 1887. I myself had 
professional experience of what it was, 
and I do not believe that to a brave and 
courageous man any fate could be much 
worse than severe and continuous boy- 
cotting. Now, the third reason given 
by the honourable Member for the repeal 
of the Act was that it was not a success. 
Sir, I entirely dispute that statement. 
I say it was an eminent success. 
I shall endeavour to impress on the 
House that its existence on the Statute 
Book and the very possibility that it 
can be put in force—that it is there in 
posse though not in esse—is a most 
potent factor in bringing about the 
present condition of things in Ireland. 
Let me repeat one or two facts. I do 
not dispute substantially the figures 
which the honourable Member for East 
Mayo gave as to the amount of crime 
in the returns. I do not entirely agree 
with him about one or two minor points, 
but they are hardly worth speaking 
about. I will deal with the number of 
persons charged, which is a much more 
pregnant and useful statistic than the 
number of crimes committed. The 
number of persons convicted under the 
Crimes Act after it was passed in 1888 
was 1,082; in 1889, only 597; in 
1890, only 391; and in 1891, only 186; 
and in 1892 there were only four 
prisoners in the whole of Ireland charged 
under the Crimes Act. 


Mr. DILLON: That was the: year it 
was dropped. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: It was dropped 
against your protest. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I think the honour- 
able Member is entirely mistaken in that, 
and I shall show that he is mistaken 
later on. When the Act was dropped 
is not to the purpose. The question is 
what the Act did do when in operation. 
I say that the figures I have quoted 
establish conclusively that the Act was 
most successful, because I cannot assume 
that the Government which introduced 
the Bill was more lenient as the years 
went on. I know that my right 
honourable Friend the then Chief 
Secretary was never accused of or com- 
plimented on being more lenient. On 
the contrary, he was abused for his 
administration of the Act again and 


again. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Give us the 
figures again? 


Mr. ATKINSON: The number of 
persons convicted in 1888 was 
1,082; in 1889, 957; in 1890, 
391; in 1891, 186; and in 1892, four. 
I submit, therefore, that, regarded 
as an effective instrument for stopping 
crime, the Act. was most successful. 
because when the Act was passed there 
were in Ireland 870 persons wholly boy- 
cotted and 3,965 partially boycotted ; 
but before the end of 1891 there was 
not a single person boycotted wholly or 
dartially throughout the whole of Ire- 
land. Therefore, how it can be said 
that during the long period of four years 
an Act which dealt with great bodies of 
crime was unsuccessful, I am at a loss 
to imagine. What is the last objection 
of the honourable Member for East 
Mayo to the Act? It is that it is un 
insult and an outrage to the Irish 
people. Well, Sir, of what does the out- 
rage and the insult consist? He can 
hardly conceive of the fact that the 
venue should be changed from one 
place to another for the trial of a 
crime. Why, Sir, it is a right which has 
always obtained in civil cases, and, 
under certain circumstances, in criminal 
cases. It is a right which exists in Eng- 
land and in Scotland, and surely it can 
hardly be possible that a change of 
venue to a place where a more im- 
partial jury can be obtained is an in- 
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sult to the Irish people. Now the 
next point is that a special jury can be 
called. Well, really, to suggest that the 
trial of a criminal by a jury of higher 
position and greater intelligence is an 
outrage and an insult to the Irish 
people—is a trifling with language, and 
I pass it by. Well, then there was the 
preliminary inquiry in cases where 
no criminal had been apprehended. 
But that preliminary inquiry exists in 
Scotland—and it existed in England and 
Ireland under the Explosives Act. It 
was put in force in Ireland even by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs): 
It was in the district where the 
explosion took place, and it was 
under the general law. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Assuming that 
it was 68, it ‘is. no. ineult 
or outrage to Ireland to es- 
tablish a power of preliminary inquiry 
for the three kingdoms where the 
crimes against which the inquiry is 
directed may be committed. It is no 
insult to have this inquiry in England or 
in Ireland under that Act, or under 
any other Act; but if the inquiry is in 
Ireland, and only applies to crimes com- 
mitted in Ireland, it all at once becomes 
an insult and an outrage! I submit 
that it can injure no person to have a 
secret inquiry in reference to crime com- 


cedure under the Explosives Act is 
absolute proof of that. What is the 
last objection of the honourable Member 
for East Mayo to the Act? He says 
that the Crimes Act enables the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to proclaim a 
district or an association. That is so, 
but it further provides also that any 
such proclamation shall be laid before 
Parliament, and that if an Address dis- 
approving it is carried it shall im- 
mediately fall to the ground. 


Mr. T. P. O};CONNOR: The Address 
must be moved and carried in both 
Houses. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The _ proclama- 
tion, under section 7, has to 
be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, but, as far as I 
have been able to make out, there never 
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has been one attempt since 1887 to 
question in this House the propriety of 
these proclamations—never a question 
of the propriety of bringing the matter 
at all before Parliament. It is no 
answer for the honourable Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool to 
say that the Address must be carried in 
both Houses. There are a great many 
things that are brought before Parlia- 
ment that cannot possibly be passed by 
both Houses; but that does not prevent 
their being brought forward to have the 
grievance discussed. It is one of the 
privileges of Parliament to have 
grievances discussed. Even if it were 
true that a case could be made out to 
show that these proclamations were not 
justified by the occasion or the event, 
then it is inconceivable to suggest why 
they had never been questioned. What 
were the circumstances that justified a 
proclamation? The Lord Lieutenant 
by and with the advice of the Privy 
Council may from time to time, when 
it appears necessary for the preventiou 
or the detection of outrages, proclaim 
any district or association. Now, it 
would be competent for any honourable 
Member to put the Government on its 
defence, and to show that the condition 
of that particular part of Ireland so pro- 
claimed was not such as to call for the 
proclamation. I submit that the ques- 
tion is not whether the Address might 
have been carried or not carried, but 
the question is that it was not brought 
forward. So far as I can ascertain, 
there never was a Motion made since the 
Act came into force. 


Mr. DILLON: How could we get 
time to make a Motion? 


Mr. ATKINSON: You could have 
moved an Address to Her Majesty. 


Mr. DILLON: When would the 
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Mr. ATKINSON: I say that in the 
whole period from 1887 to 1892 no 
opportunity was ever seized when such 
an Address could have been moved. It 
might have been moved after 12 o’clock. 


Mr. DILLON: These questions were 
raised constantly by Motions when we 
could be reported. I should like +o 
know what man would be fool enough 
to move an Address after 12 o’clock at 
night, and a vote taken, when it could 
not be reported in the newspapers? 


Mr. ATKINSON: I think that this 
attitude of the honourable Gentleman 
shows an amount of forbearance, and 
also a passion for being reported, which 
I have not hitherto credited him with. 


Mr. DILLON: We wanted to expose 
the Government. 


Mr. ATKINSON: At any rate I am 
astonished that while the honourable 
Member believed that his country was 
bleeding from the wounds inflicted by the 
Government he should have sat silent 
and should not have made the attempt 
to stop proclamations because he could 
not be reported in the newspapers. But 
that is not all. I come now to deal 
with a question which I understand is 
also made matter of complaint—namely, 
that the Lord Lieutenant under section 
7 has power to proclaim certain associa- 
tions if in his opinion their purposes 
are illegal. Now, it was competent for 
any honourable Member to move an 
Address on that question. It may be 
that during all these seven years the 
same passion for being reported pre- 
vented them doing so. All I can say is, 
that if I were as fully reported as they 
are at present, as well as formerly, I 
would be satisfied. Whatever that 





Government give us the time? 


Mr. ATKINSON: I should have 
thought an occasion would arise on the 
Queen’s Speech in any one year. 


Mr. DILLON: We could not move 
an Address on that subject in the De- 
bate on the Address in Reply to the 


argument is worth, the fact remains 
that no attempt has ever been made to 
set aside these proclamations. Then 
the honourable Gentleman says that it 
is an outrage and an insult to the people 
of Ireland to insist on the denial of trial 
by jury in that country. Well, un- 
doubtedly, trial by jury was, as regards 
crime committed under that section, 
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taken away. But what is trial by jury? 
It is a means to an end; it is not an 
end in itself. The end is the adminis- 
tration of the law, and I say that, with 
regard to all these crimes, the provisions 
of the Common Law and the Statut> 
Law of the land, so far as the precepts 
and enactments are concerned, are quite 
adequate to deal with them. It is the 
machinery of the ordinary law that has 
failed. And why! Because the 
machinery of the ordinary law is based 
on the co-operation’ of free and 
courageous citizens; and as soon as you 
draw into the administration of that 
law those’ who are neither free nor 
courageous, as soon as they become 
corrupt or timid, as soon as they are 
terrorized or are in sympathy with 
crime, it is absolutely ridiculous to em- 
ploy them as an agency in the preven- 
tion of crime, or as an instrument in 
aid of the administration of the Jaw. 
It was found that jurors woud not act 
in Ireland. Whether that was from 
syinpathy with crime or irom fear of 
action I do not know. - Possibly it was 
both. I myself have had experience 
which causes me not to wonader that 
jurors became timid. I have known a 
man for his action in the jury- 
box to be assassinated within a 
week; and I recall a case of a juror 
who was attempted to be murdered 
within ten yards of the jury-box. And 
we all know of the outrage on Mr. Field 
in Dublin. I say that in that condition 
of things, to use a jury in the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law when from 
terror they are unable to perform their 
duty is ridiculous. To complain that 
trial by jury has been dispensed with in 
these circumstances really amounts fo 
a kind of fetish worship of thé institu- 
tion. The honourable Member said 
that a jury should be used and employed 
in the administration of the law; then 
surely he would contend that it should 
only be used when free and independent, 
and not either corrupt or terrorized. 
Was it free or independent in 1881 or 
1887? Mr. Gladstone himself on one 
occasion said— 


“With certain exceptions in the case of 
winter juries it is impossible to depend on 
the unding of the jury in the case of 
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viewed by the Government, by the judges, and 
by tae public, I think, at large. That is a 
most serious mischief passing down deep into 
the very ground-work of civil society in Ire- 
land.” 


So this Act was passed. Inasmuch +s 
disorder prevailed, inasmuch as its pro- 
visions were proved to be adequate for 
dealing with disorder; inasmuch as it 
successfully dealt with disorder; inas- 
much as, while it invaded no civil 
right except the taking away of trial by 
an instrument which had ceased to be 
effective or free, I submit that we have 
not invaded any right or attacked ths 
rights of law-abiding people. On the 
contrary, the rights of citizens have 
been protected. Looking over the 
Debates, so far as I have been able to 
follow them, I find that there is an im- 
mense fear on the part of some honour- 
able Members for the life of the 
criminal, but no sympathy for the in- 
vasion of the civil rights of the sufferer. 
It has been found by every Government 
responsible for the administration of 
Ircland for centuries that emergencies do 
arise when the ordinary law and the 
machinery of the ordinary law is entirely 
ineffective to preserve the peace, and to 
administer the law. I think it is ad- 
mitted by the honourable Member for 
Montrose that when such emergencies 
do arise exceptional measures are 
necessary and just. -The question really 
between us is this: whether we will re- 
tain this instrument ready to be used 
should the emergency arise, or whether 
we will throw aside this instrument, 
leaving us the necessity of reforging it 
should the necessity arise again. Sir, 
I submit that wisdom and _ justice 
counsel the former course and not the 
latter. I have endeavoured to dea] with 
the objection that this Act is an insult, 
even though it may be in abeyance, and 
I have endeavoured to deal with the 
objection that it is an injury to the 
Irish people. The proof that it is 
neither an insult nor an injury is to 
be found in the fact that for the last 
four or five years matters have gone on 
progressing peacefully in Ireland until 
at never any period of its-history was 
the country more peaceful and orderly 
than at the present moment. I have a 





agrarian crime, according to the facts as 
Mr. Atkinson. 


word to say on a matter which has 
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hitherto been left out of consideration, 
although I think that many honourable 
Members who have spoken have 
incidentally referred to it—I mean the 
deterrent force which the very existence 
of this Statute supplies. The fact that 
it is there, the fact that it can be used, 
may of itself be the very means of 
checking disorder. When honourable 
Members say there is no crime now, and 
therefore we may repeal the Act, they 
apparently lose sight of the fact how 
much of that peacefulness may be due 
to the existence of the Act. The history 
of this kind of legislation is the best 
proof of that, because when the Crimes 
Act of 1867 was allowed to expire in 
1880 there was a recrudescence of 
crime, and accordingly the Act of 1881 
had to be passed. That was so in 1882 
and down to 1885, and then the moment 
the Statute ceased to exist we find crime 
bursting forth again. 


HonouraBLeE Mempers: No! 


Mr. ATKINSON: Honourable Mem- 
bers say “No!” but then what was the 
object and reason of the Act of 1887 
being passed ? 


Mr. DILLON: There was no out- 
break of crime immediately the Act ex- 
pired in 1885: it was when bad times 
ceme and the Government refused to 
give any relief to the tenants. 


Mr. ATKINSON: At all events, crime 
followed upon the repeal of that Act; 
there was a recrudescence of crime be- 
tween 1885 and 1887, or else it would 
have been absolutely unnecessary to 
pass the Act of 1887. If one went 
through the statistics it would be easy 
to establish that there was a recru- 
descence of crime, and, therefore, I 
think that the history of the years 1880, 
1881, 1885, and 1887 shows it would 
be unwise, even although the condition 
of the country is such that it may be 
unnecessary to put the Act into force, to 
deprive ourselves of that power should 
the emergency arise. No person can 


be more gratified than my right honour- 
able Friend and the other Members of 
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comparative absence of crime in Ireland. 
I sincerely hope that the time may never 
arise when it may be necessary to put 
invo force again the powers of this Act. 
But who can say that that wijl be so? 
I do not intend at all to refer to the 
reviarks of the honourable Member for 
East Mayo upon the question of the 
ceunty councils. The honourable Mem- 
ber himself professes to be astcunded at 
the result he has produced. 


Mr. DILLON. T never said I pro- 
duced it. The Chief Secretary said I 
produced it, to my own great astonish- 
ment. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR dissented. 


Mr. ATKINSON: As far as my right 
honourable Friend and myself are con- 
cerned, nothing has occurred that we did 
not anticipate, because we knew perfectly 
well if tha Nationalist Members deter- 
mined to run these elections on Party 
lines what the result would be. Hon- 
ourable Members told us that there 
would be Home Rule resolutions passed. 
Home Rule Resolutions are always being 
passed. Where two or three are 
gathered together they are passed. The 
only other resolutions passed on such 
occasions are resolutions in connection 
with unity. The resolutions in favour 
of Home Rule are passed by different 
bodies, but they make as far towards 
the attainment of Home Rule as the 
other resolutions make towards unity. 
The proper persons to express the views 
of the Irish people are the Irish repre- 
tentatives in this House. The honour- 
able Member for East Mayo always 
speaks of the Irish race at home and 
abroad, and is backed up by a resolu- 
tion passed, for instance, by the district 
council of Ballyhooley, but I do not 
think much attention need be given to 
his remarks. I pass by altogether the 
honourable Member’s views upon the 
possible result of the action of the 
county councils. It may be that the 
action of the county councils may lead 
to turbulence, violence, and crime—— 


Mr. DILLON: I never said so. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I have not suggested 
that the honourable Member said so, If 
the action of the county councils in pass- 
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peace, order, and progress in Ireland, I 
do not think anyone will be the worse 
or anyone very much the better from 
the fact that they have been passed. 
But if, on the contrary, those resolutions 
tend to promote turbulence, violence, 
and crime, that would be about the very 
best justification for keeping this Statute 
on the Statute Book. The practical 
question really is whether it is wise to 
deprive ourselves of this weapon, or keep 
it for use should, unfortunately, neces- 
sity require it. Is there a prospect of 
such a necessity arising? I am disin- 
clined to go into that matter 
for many reasons, among’ them 
the doctrine that the honourable 
Member for East Mayo has laid 
down that the Legislature ought not to 
take account of the language and har- 
angues used by popular leaders, but only 
of the acts that follow. It is a ques 
tion whether the Government should 
deprive itself of a practical weapon to 
maintain law and order, having regard 
to the course of action which the people 
in the western part of Ireland are ad- 
vised to follow by these leaders in 
whom they trust and to whose exhor- 
tations théy are likely to attach import- 
ance. I would just refer to two ex- 
hortations which have been delivered in 
the west of Ireland by an honourable 
Gentleman who once occupied a seat in 
this House, and whom I am sure the 
honourable Member for East Mayo will 
say is greatly trusted and admired by a 
certain portion of the Irish people. On 
12th September 1898 Mr. William 
O’Brien, as reported in the “ Freeman’s 
Journal, speaking at Labasheeda, said— 


“ Every branch of the League will be, and is 
deliberately intended to be, a centre of disturb- 
ance, and of war against landlordism and 
English rule in all its shapes. We do not ex- 
pect to play at bowls without getting rubbers. 
Our position is a perfectly frank and plain 
one.” 


Then he proceeds to make some uncom- 
plimentary remarks. In another speech 
Mr. O’Brien said— 


“The first step towards the abolition of land- 
lordism is to abolish the grabber. You ought 
not to be content with crying it; you ought 
to do it. You ought to pull down the grabber 
by the good old methods which were practised 
in the County Mayo. I tell vou whether the 
farmers of Ireland like it or not, if they are to 
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keep their heads at all above water the time is 
come when you will have to reduce this land ques- 
tion to such a condition of resistance, and of 
turbulence if you like, that the landlords will 
jump at any great measure of compulsory pur- 
chase that will make every farmer of Ireland 
the master within the bound’s ditch of his own 
holding.” 


What is the meaning of this? What 
were the grand old methods of the 
Land League in Mayo? It was 
boycotting, which sanctioned that mur- 
der was not to be denounced, that ob- 
tained in that district in 1881. The 
words I have quoted are the words of 
Mr. Gladstone, and those who have 
practical acquaintance with the work- 
ing of affairs in Ireland know very well 
that the system pursued in Mayo was a 
system of terrorism and crime which 
made existence scarcely endurable to 
those persons who were the objects of it. 
Now, the honourable Member for East 
Mayo gave some exhortations in the 
same direction. Speaking at Westport, 
and advocating the formation of an or- 
ganisation, presumably the United Irish 
League, he said— 

“T trust, therefore, the result of this meet- 
ing will be that in every parish and every 
town land, there will be a captain—I do not 
care very much what you call the organisation 
—who, when the necessity arises, will have 
under him a certain number of young men 
whom he will undertake personally to produce 
on a certain day and at a certain hour, day or 
night—men for whom he is responsible—and if 
that is once brought about, and I trust it will 
be brought about as a result of this meeting, 
you will find that the landgrabbers will vanish 
absolutely from the district.” 


I daresay that, if the young captains 
assembled in the guaranteed number by 
night to carry out the old methods of 
the Land League in Mayo, it would be, 
as it has been before, a cruel and merci- 
less tyranny and a great and shameful 
crime. The honourable Member, in a 
speech at Galway in November 1898, 
told his hearers it was far easier for 
them to carry out the programme of 
the League, as they had by them the 
example, methods, and practices adopted 
in the old League days. I do not wonder 
that the honourable Member for East 
Mayo says that Legislatures and states- 
men should take no cognisance what- 
ever of the language of popular leaders. 
But the Irish Government think that, 
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having regard to the position the hon- 
ourable Member occupies, to the 
authority with which his pronounce- 
ments are regarded the peasants 
whom he addresses, to the hopes that 
his exhortations excite, and to the 
methods and action which they counsel, 
it would be most unwise to deprive 
themselves of a weapon which, if that 
advice were taken, would prove to be in 
the future, as in the past, entirely 
adequate to deal with the circumstances 
of the case. I do not wish to occupy 
the time of the House any further. I 
have stated the reasons which induce 
the Government to oppose this Measure. 
It is not from any love of coercion that 
they oppose this Bill; it is not from 
any desire that Ireland should not be 
peaceful ; it is, on the contrary, merely 
as a measure of precaution that they 
desire to retain this effective instrument 
to meet any emergency that may arise, 
conscious as the Government are that 
no law-abiding citizen in Ireland regards 
the existence of the Act as any wrong 
or injury, that no person who is likely 
to become the victim of a conspiracy 
of the character of the Land League 
does not look forward to its continuance 
except with a feeling of comfort and 
security, and that no civil right is in- 
vaded by its presence on the Statute 
Book. 


O'CONNOR: The 
Amendment which has been moved 
is that the Bill introduced by 
my honourable Friend be read a 
second time this day six months; but 
the speeches which have been delivered 
in support of it incline me to the 
opinion that it does not go on the right 
lines—or, at least, that it is out of 
accord with the speakers. How I think 
it ought to read, judging from the 
speeches, is: “That the Act should, 
and hereby is, applied to England as 
well as to Ireland.” Its blessings and 
beneficence have been so greatly ex- 
tolled and so plainly demonstrated, that 
I am induced to think Englishmen have 
a great right to complain that their 
country is deprived of a Measure of such 
justice and mercy. What did the right 
honourable Gentleman say? We have 
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come to a pretty pass when a Member 
of this House talks of the fetish of 
“trial by jury?’ “ What,” asked the 
right honourable Gentleman, “is trial by 
jury?’ That was the position which 
the right honourable Gentleman was 
driven to. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I did not say that. 
What I suggested was, that where a 
jury, through sympathy or terror, had 
ceased to act effectively, then to ad- 
vocate trial by jury was to make a 
fetish of it. 


Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: That was 
what I said, although I did not perhaps 
put it in the same scholarly language 
as the right honourable Gentleman. I 
am now dealing with his phrases and 
epigrams, and I say he was driven to 
submit that trial by jury could be made 
a fetish. Let me contrast that state 
ment with the statements of other 
Gentlemen who have spoken in this 
Debate. They denied altogether that 
there was any such thing as abrogation 
of trial by jury. The honourable Mem- 
ber for East Down particularly said so, 
and compared the case of Ireland with 
that of Scotland. The seconder of the 
Amendment took precisely the same 
course. 


Dr. RENTOUL: I never said any- 
thing of the kind. ‘I said this power 
was exercised both in Ireland and in 
Scotland. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: That is 
exactly what I have just suggested. The 
honourable Gentleman said there was 
no more abrogation of trial by jury in 
Ireland than in Scotland. 


Dr. RENTOUL: No more power of 
abrogation. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The Member 
for South Hackney also referred to Scot- 
land, and said that there was a 
similar jurisdiction to that which ob- 
tained in Ireland under this Act. He 
also spoke of similar jurisdiction in 
England. Thus we have the Attorney- 
General for Ireland speaking of trial 
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by jury as being abrogated, and honour-; and vast degree from one which is tem- 
able Members on his own side denying| porary. As it stands, the Act may lie bs 
that it is ubrogated at all. Asa matter |idle or it may be brought into operation I 
of fact, the Attorney-General for Ireland | by the authority of the Lord Lieutenant. t 
is right, and the honourable and learned | The right honourable and learned Gentle- 8 
Gentlemen are wrong. Then the Attor-|man, however, says that itis a miserable e: 
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the administration of this Act under the) down here—whether Tory or Liberal— a. t 
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regard to this Act. The whole question|manded, not a perpetual suspension of » Show 
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able than almost any part of the British |to be a relevant question from this side 
Empire ; she is more crimeless and more|o/ the House. He was asked, “Are 
tranquil. But it seems to me the quieter | these crimes being committed now? Is 
she is the greater the obstacle to her re-| there any sign of them being com- 
entering the constitution. Thertfore,| mitted now?” There has been in this 
whichever way you take it, Ireland is| quarter in the whole of Ireland one mur- 
permanently excluded from the constitu-;der. There are six, I should say, in 
tion; she is excluded for disorder andj every week in the City in which we are 
turbulence, and she is also excluded be-;uow. And yet Ireland is to remain out- 





catise she is quiet and tranquil. The 
right honourable Gentleman has brought 
things to this position: Ireland is to 
remaia permanently outside the consti- 
tution of this country, whether she be 
quiet or otherwise. He has quoted cer- 
tain speeches: I do not know why. What 
was his object? Was it to suggest that 
the speeches were intended to create 
crime? If that is the charge that the 
right honourable Gentleman ventured to 
make—and I think he went as far as he 
could to suggest it—and if that were 
really the intention of the speeches, then 
I have to point out that they singularly 
failed in their object. But the right 
honourable Gentleman had not the 
courage to make that accusation openly, 
and several honourable Members who 
have spoken in this Debate have frankly 
stated their belief that no Member 
sitting on these benches has been ac- 
tuated by any such desire. These 
speeches were delivered in Mayo and 
Galway. I have looked at the last Re 
turns presented by the Government for 
the county of Galway, and I find 
that in the three months covered 
by those Returns, there was in the 
East Riding only one _ case of 
agrarian crime, while in the West Riding 
there was no crime at all. In Leitrim 
there was no crime; in Mayo there were 
eight cases, of which four were threaten- 
ing letters—about as many as most Irish 
Members receive every day in their lives ; 
in Roscommon one, in Sligo one, and, 
ir. fact, in the whole of the province of 
Connaught in which these speeches were 
delivered, and in which the United Irish 
Leagueis most powerful, there were eleven 
crimes, of which five were threatening 
letters, during the quarter covered by 
these Returns. That is the state of Ire- 
lend which it. is suggested justifies a 
Coercion Act from which she is not to 
have the least chance of escaping. The 
Attorney-General gave us a number of 
lurid details with regard to 1880-1881. 


| side the constitution! Why did the 
| right honourable Gentleman rake up 
these sad and bitter memories of the 
past} I have listened to the whole 
Tebate; I cannot understand why he 
did so. He says that the Government 
should not be under the necessity of re- 
forging this weapon—this Act of Parlia- 
ment. That is the doctrine which is 
laid down by a Conservative Administra- 
tion. I say it is a first necessity of 
proper and equal government for Ire- 
land that, whenever her liberties are 
suspended, it should only be on proof 
shown by the Executive Government, 
and by the Vote of both Houses of Par- 
liament. I think that this Debate is a 
very eloquent proof of the manner in 
which Englishmen manage always to en- 
large their own reputations at the ex- 
pense of other people, and to turn a very 
blind eye to their own faults and de- 
ficencies. We see our daily papers con- 
taining columns of the Dreyfus case, and 
wherever Englishmen meet, politically or 
socially, conversation turns on this sub- 
ject, and they declare what an awful 
state of affairs must prevail when a 
country is reduced to such a condition 
that such a case as that of Dreyfus could 
occur. I am not going to pronounce 
an opinion one way or the other on that 
case; it is not my business. But what 
T do say is this—putting aside the ques- 
tion whether he was tried legally or 
illegally, justly or unjustly—that he got 
an infinitely fairer trial than any man 
ever gets in Ireland under this Act. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBEr: Withdraw. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Some honour- 
able gentleman says “ Withdraw.” Not 
at all. I will prove it. Dreyfus had.a 
jury. (“No.”) Well, he had a court- 
martial. He was tried by seven of his 
peers. But in Ireland, under this Act, 
a man is tried by two resident magis- 
trates—-creatures, servants, and hirelings 





He was interrupted by what I deemed 
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Member who moved the Amendment 
said, in ignorance, that the same thing 
could take place in Scotland, and he re- 
ferred to the fact that a man might be 
tried by the sheriff or sheriff substi- 
tute. I do not know much about the 
law in any country, and still less do I 
know of that of Scotland, but this I do 
know, that the sheriff or sherifi’s sub- 
stitute must be a lawyer. But what is 
the tribunal in Ireland with which he 
makes his comparison? Who and what 
are the resident magistrates? One of 
them is a lawyer, says the honourable 
Gentleman, but may I say without 
effence, that there are lawyers and 
lawyers. The resident magistrate who 
is a lawyer is not necessarily one having 
a large practice or a high legal reputa- 
tion. He is a gentleman “ of whose legal 
competence the Lord Lieutenant is satis- 
fied,” a 8 judging from some of the 
specimens, I should say that the Lord 
Lieutenant is very easily satisfied in- 
deed. Who are the other resident 
magistrates? The flotsam and jetsam, 
the tagrag and bobtail of every profes- 
sion in the world—the militia ofticer— 
sometimes the cashiered officer—the 
estate agent—and the briefless barrister. 
Every member of that poor and unhappy 
race of office seekers who has failed at 
every other occupation in the world is 
thought worthy of these positions, and 
that is the tribunal which the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman contrasts 
favourably with the highly-trained 
sheriff and sheriff substitute in Scot- 
land. It has been asked what is the 
character of this Act? It has been 
pointed out that it merely creates a sum- 
mary jurisdiction, such as already exists 
ir London. Is that so? Could any man 
be brought up in London, or in Scot- 
land, for making a political speech, or 
for publishing a report of the speech 
in @ newspaper, or for writing an 
editorial article? This is the first time 
many Members of this House will have 
an opportunity of voting upon a Coer- 
cion Act. They will have their baptism 
of fire to-day upon that question, and I 
should like to bring back to their minds 
what this Act which we are trying to 
repeal does. It gives the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power, by a stroke of his pen, to 
proclaim and declare that any associa- 
tion in any district is illegal, and the 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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moment that proclamation is made 
membership of that association becomes 
a crime, attendance at its meetings is a 
crime, writing an article becomes a 
crime, and reporting its proceedings is 
criminal. Fancy anybody applying an 
Act such as that to the trades unions of 
this country! That is not all. My 
honourable Friend reminds me that the 
mere selling of a paper containing a 
report of such meeting is a crime, and 
that even setting up of the type of such 
a report is punishable. Honourable 
Members may laugh, but I can quote cases 
in which that interpretation was actually 
put upon the Act, for one of the Mem- 
bers for Donegal was put into gaol be- 
cause he published in his paper 
reports of the National League, 
and Mr. William O’Brien was also 
imprisoned because ise published 
similar reports in “United Ireland.” 
In the first place I believe the sub- 
editor was put into gaol because the 
unfortunate man used his blue pencil on 
the report of the Land League; the 
printer was sent to gaol, not because he 
set up with his own hand the type, but 
because he handed to the other com- 
positors a copy of the report of the 
meeting of the Land League; and a 
couple of little boys of 10 or 12 years of 
age were brought before the police 
courts—I do not know whether they were 
sent to gaol—because they went through 
the streets of Cork calling out the 
placards and contents of the evening 
newspaper which contained a report of 
the meeting of the National Land 
League. This is one of the things which 
distinguishes the law of England from 
the law of Ireland. These are the 
crimes which this Coercion Act was 
brought in to put down. If this Act 
was only brought in for the purpose of 
putting down crime I would not say a 
word against it, but when the right 
honourable and learned Gentleman 
speaks of crime in Ireland he suggests 
one thing, and when the word crime is 
used by the people of this country it 
means quite another. When the right 
honourable Gentleman talks of crime 
and says that this Act was brought in 
for the purposes of suppressing it be 
conveys to the people of this country a 
very false impression. They imagine 
that he means that murder, fire, and 
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mutilation is rampant in Ireland; what 
he really does mean is that men make 
speeches, write articles, set up type, and 
sell newspapers in the street. What ‘s 
the necessity for this Act? I think I 
have shown what the character of this 
very innocent Rill is. And now I deal 
with another kind of offence under this 
Act. The least expression of approval 
of the action of anybody else—I was 
going through Victoria Street yesterday 
and I saw a procession of cabdrivers in 
white hats and taxameter cabs, and I 
am bound to confess that they were not 
getting a very favourable reception 
from the other cabmen on the ranks, and 
I said to myself, It is lucky for you, my 
fine fellows, that you are not in Ireland, 
because, as the ‘right honourable 
Gentleman knows perfectly well, that 
there a boo, or a hiss will send a man 
to gaol. A wink sent a man in Ireland 
to gaol for a week on one occasion, but 
I am bound to confess that in that case 
the policeman justified the conviction 
by saying that it was something between 
a laugh and a contortion When the 
Corbetts were brought 300 miles and 
tried before the High Court of Justice, 
they were tried before a judge and jury. 
They were not tried by a_ briefless 
barrister and a half-pay military officer. 
What is the necessity for this Act? It 
is common knowledge that crime has 
practically ceased in- Ireland, and 
therefore the only reason that can be 
given is that though crime does not 
exist it may exist in the future. So 
that you have this extraordinary state 
of things. On the one side you have the 
situation of Ireland under which you are 
giving the people all the rights of 
citizenship, electing county councils and 
managing their own affairs, and on the 
other hand you have the Irish people 
placed outside the pale of civilisation 
with this Act, for whieh there is no 
necessity, hanging over their heads. I 
am not surprised at the action of the 
Chief Secretary. Some friends of mine 
took a very strong view of the right 
honourable Gentleman and what he 
would do when he came into office. So 
far as he personally is concerned I have 
no word to say against him, but when it 
comes to his political capacity and 
success, I did not hope that he would do 
anything to solve the question; and the 
way in which he treats this appeal to- 
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day is an eloquent proof of the way in 
which he treats the question. The honour- 
able Gentleman opposite, in his compre- 
hensive ignorance, spoke of Home Rule 
as being on the shelf. Home Rule is 
as alive to-day as ever it was, and is 
advancing step by step, day by day, 
and the discussion and division here to- 
day will be one of the sign posts on its 
road, 


*Sir J. HASLETT (Belfast, N.): 
I do not wish to intervene in 
this very important discussion further 
than to give my opinion on what 
has been termed here a Coercion 
Act. Although it may coerce so far as 
the language of the Act is concerned, 
there is not a single expression in it to 
justify that name. It would be well 
for honourable Members opposite who 
take such strong views on this subject 
to look into the Act and see what it 
really does. It would be better for them 
to call it a protective Act. That would 
come nearer the truth, for it protects 
those who wish to observe the common 
law and usages of civilised society against 
those who seek to nullify and thwart 
them. The honourable Member who has 
just sat down has spoken most eloquently 
and sought to pick out every little thing 
in the Act by which it might be shown 
that the Act was unworthy of the 
Statute Book. Let me say at once that 
the Act seeks to protect free members 
of society in the exercise of their lawful 
obligations to society. It applies not to 
one class, but every member of society 
who seeks to place himself between that 
man and his legitimate rights. The 
history of the Act shows the necessity 
for having such a law on the Statute 
Book. At the time that Act was passed 
a man who had his money in his 
pocket, and was prepared to pay his 
rent, was intimidated and not allowed 
to do so. Men who were anxious to pay 
their rent paid it in the dark at night, 
when they could not be seen, and urged 
their landlord not to give them receipts 
or to enter the payments of the rents 
in their books lest a traitor of some sort 
should make an accusation against them 
and their life would pay the forfeit. 
Parliament passed this Act not blindly, 
but under necessity, and the-necessity still 
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well remember the period when the Act 
was passed, and whatever honourable 
Members may say a state of terrorism 
prevails in Ireland in almost every 
county. There were towns in Ireland 
where when a man went for purposes of 
business the first question that was 
asked was, What hotel do you stop at? 
Nationalist or Unionist? And if the 
answer was Unionist not a single order 
would be booked. That is commercial 


tyranny. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: We have it in 
Belfast now on the Protestant side. 


Mr. DILLON: Where is the proof 
of it? 


*Sir J. HASLETT: Now, I come to 
what the honourable Gentleman who has 
just spoken referred to. He referred to 
the question of trial by jury, and said it 
. would be a good thing if people were 
tried by jury. At the present moment 
there is not an inch of Ireland where 
crime can be tried otherwise than by jury. 
There is not one solitary inch of land 
where a man can commit a crime that 
he cannot claim to be tried this moment 
by jury. I know it may be said that the 
Statute remains there, but the Statute 
is not applicable except by proclamation. 
The individual Lord Lieutenant cannot 
proclaim it; he must be surrounded by 
a Privy Council; he must, before he 
makes the proclamation, have evidence 
placed before him, and this House can 
call for that evidence. Surely it cannot 
be complained that the Lord Lieutenant 
lias capriciously exercised that right! 
It is said that the Act will not apply to 
England, and that in trade union dis- 
putes such an Act would not be enforced, 
if one trade unionist interferes with 
another. 


Mr. DAVITT: Not at all. 


*Sir J. HASLETT: Oh, but yes 
at all. Where one trade unionist inter- 
feres with the right of citizenship of 
another, and attempts to prevent him 
exercising his right to sell his Jabour 
in a free and open market, the law 
steps in and affords him protection. 
Now, Sir, we are told that the Irish 
“people are differently treated from the 
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Scotch. Well, I do not know much of 
Scotch law. I know that in phraseology 
ic differs from the English, but as far 
as I am aware Scotland has exactly the 
same principles .of protection against 
lawlessness. Now, Ireland, it has been 
said, is free from crime, and therefore 
the Act should be repealed. I remember 
the story of a man who was travelling 
alongaroadin Irelandwho was asked when 
passing an estate if he had seen a sign- 
post to the effect that trespassers would 
be prosecuted? “That is very harsh,” 
said the one. “No,” replied the other, 
“ because so far as I am concerned, I am 
not going to trespass, and the notice will 
not affect me very seriously.” I am not 
aware that a solitary Irishman is 
affected by the Act unless he intends 
to trespass “off the road.” If he in- 
tends to enter another man's field, then 
I think the Act becomes operative, but 
so long as he intends to be a loyal and 
industrious citizen this law is inopera- 
tive against him. We have had a dis- 
tinction drawn between the administra- 
tors of the law in Scotland and Ireland. 
I do not know whether the sheriffs in 
Scotland are superior lawyers to other 
people. I do not know on what grounds 
they are appointed. I believe they are 
paid officials, and I daresay, when a 
Liberal Government is in office, the ap 
pointments are given to those who sup- 
port Liberal principles. (“No.”) Well, 
I always understood that there was a 
good deal of human nature in Scotland ; 
and if I understand human nature it is 
very largely impregnated with the prin- 
ciple expressed in the words, “You 
scratch me, and I’ll scratch you.” I am 
far from saying that any Scotchman 
enters into political life, especially a 
Scotch lawyer, with the slightest idea 
that he may advance his position. But 
suppose you get even such an excrescence 
—some Scotchman, for instance, who 
has a drop of English or Irish blood in 
his veins, and is impregnated with the 
idea that he might better his position 
by attaching himself to a particular 
Government—in what different position 
would that man stand in Scotland from 
a similar man in Ireland or a similar 
man in England? Is his impartiality 
impugned when he becomes a judge 
because in former times he had a poli- 
tical bias or a _ political leaning 
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in the House of Commons? I 
do not know many judges who have 
not graduated in the House of Commons. 
I do not see why a lawyer should be 
foolish enough to spend his time in the 
House of Commons if he had not some 
ulterior motive ; he would do better with 
his briefs in other places. There is 
no reason to suppose that Irish judges 
are inferior to English or Scotch judges. 
It has been stated by one honourable 
Member that crime is least where 
Socialism is strongest, and that in Mayo 
the last return shows that there were 
only eight prisoners. I am very glad of 
that, and I, for one, should be very glad 
to see white gloves presented on every 
visitation of the judges at the assize 
courts. No greater compliment could 
be paid to the Act than to say that 
crime has diminished. It has been 
argued that a Coercion Act should be 
transitory. Is the Act made to put 
down garrotting in England made tem- 
porarily? And who knows that it is 
still in existence except those who would 
go behind a man’s back and throttle him? 
I regret to say that we are not free from 
crime in Belfast. There have been 
murders, drunken brawls, and disturb- 
ances, and the authorities do not de- 
fend them ; but such crimes are probably 
due to the prosperous condition of the 
city. We do not defend those who 
commit crimes, but rely upon the law to 
protect society. When the law it is now 
sought to repeal was passed, society in 
Treland was shaken to its foundations. 
There are Members who say that certain 
men should be “removed,” and that means 
that certain men should be murdered. 
We know what the meaning of the word 
“removed” was. It meant that the 
victim was to be murdered, and they 
sheltered themselves behind the word 
“removed.” They kept their cats-paws 
for executioners, and these, when caught, 
were punished, while they themselves 
were left scot-free. Inquiry, long and 
ably conducted, into these things, re- 
vealed to the British mind, and to the 
mind of every fair-thinking and im- 
partial man, that human life itself was 
of very little moment compared with 
the carrying out of the designs and de- 
sires of the agitators in Ireland. I de- 
precate the withdrawal of this Act from 
the Statute Book. It has not been ex- 
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ercised capriciously. It is no menace 
to any man who is a law-abiding citi- 
zen. It has made for what is the per- 
manent hope for Ireland, namely, peace 
and prosperity. It has shielded men in 
the path of industry, on which path 
alone Ireland can rise to be a power in 
the nations, and in which’ alone the 
Irish people can be comfortable and 
happy. It has protected to a large ex- 
tent against those who live on plunder, 
and who corruptly trade on the affec- 
tion and trust, which is one of the most 
beautiful traits of the Irish character. 
It has protected Ireland against these 
men. It has shown that while the rule 
of the British law is faithful, the pun- 
ishment of transgressors is equally faith- 
ful. And it has protected those who by 
industry, thrift, perseverance, and honest 
endeavour have raised themselves in the 
scale of society. 


Mr. DAVITT: The honourable 
Member who has just sat down has 
employed language with respect to 
the Irish representatives sitting on 
these Benches which I cannot fittingly 
characterise without employing words 
that would not be Parliamentary, but 
which would accurately answer the alle- 
gations of the honourable Member. 
Now, Sir, he will pardon me if I say 
that the honourable Member has not ad- 
vanced a single argument in his untem- 
pered speech which does not support in- 
directly the main contention we put for- 
ward for the repeal of this offensive Act, 
which is, that there is nothing in the 
present condition of Ireland, and there 
has been nothing during the last 10 
years, with which the ordinary law is 
not capable of dealing. Now,.I am glad, 
as an enemy of the existing system in 
Ireland, that the Irish Government 
thought fit to refuse on this occasion to 
do a sensible thing in a gracious way. I 
venture to say that if the Attorney- 
General, on behalf of the Irish Govern- 
ment, had consented to our appeal to 
the common-sense of the House to-day, 
he would have performed an act which 
would have redounded to the credit of 
the Government and the Administration 
in Ireland. I rejoice at every blunder 
committed in this House and outside it, 
in behalf of the present system of rule 
in Ireland, because I know that these 
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mistakes and blunders must tell in 
favour of the solution which must come 
ultimately of the Anglo-Irish dispute. 
The Attorney-General began his speech 
by asserting, what everyone has ad- 
mitted in this Debate, that the country 
is peaceful. Why is it peaceful? 
Would it be in this condition of 
peace and tranquillity at this moment if 
the policy which obtained in 1887 con- 
tinued to obtain at the present time? 
If there is peace in Ireland now it is 
not in consequence of the policy of 
coercion, but it is the result of the con- 
cessions that have been made. May I 
ask this House to what influence are 
these concessions due? The beneficial 
legislative intentions of the Tory Party 
are due to the incessant and determined 
efforts of the Irish Members, and to the 
national movement in Ireland. I con- 
tend that it is really those on this side 
of the House who represent Ireland, who 
deserve credit for the peaceful state of 
that country. The Attorney-General, 
with his ordinary courtesy, and as a 
fair opponent, when dealing with his 
Irish politica] assailants fell back, I am 
sorry to say, upon an argument which 
was scarcely worthy of him. He went 
back to the regrettable killing of a juror 
in Dublin 20 years ago, and tried to ad- 
duce some arguments from that to sus- 
tain his case this afternoon. Well, is 
it a proof of lawlessness in Ireland to- 
day that that deplorable deed was per- 
petrated 18 or 20 years ago? One may 
just as well contend that because certain 
citizens of London once banquetted an 
assassin because he had only killed three 
or four Frenchmen, these citizens are 
in favour of blood and assassination at 
this moment. Then the Attorney- 
General, in a mood of generous political 
disquisition, referring to the speech of 
the honourable Member for East Mayo, 
said he was not surprised at the result 
of the county council elections in Ire- 
land. What! Not in Ulster? In loyal 
and Unionist Ulster, where virtually all 
the old grand jurors and supporters of 
Her Majesty's Government have been 
disposed of! Is that no surprise? Does 
it not in any way disturb the political 
equanimity of the Attorney-General] that 
Unionist Ulster has returned a large 
majority of Nationalist councillors in 
favour of Home Rule? I leave that part 
of the Attorney-General’s speech, which, 
I am sure, will be read with some sur- 
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prise at any rate in the North of Ire- 
Jand, and come to the end of his speech, 
in which he referred to the West of Ire- 
land, and dealt with the speeches de- 
livered by Mr. W. O’Brien, of course 
with the object of showing that the 
necessary consequence of such speeches 
must be disturbance or crime. But the 
honourable Gentleman the Attorney- 
General failed to point out where or 
when a single act of illegality followed 
any of those so-called violent speeches. 
of Mr. William O’Brien. He quoted the 
means resorted to 15 or 20 years ago in 
a virtual state of agrarian warfare with 
coercion in full force at the time, as 
being those advocated now at a period 
of agrarian peace in Ireland. That may 
suit the purpose of the Attorney-General, 
but it is not fair. I come to the most 
ingenious speech of the honourable and 
learned Member for Down. The hon- 
ourable and learned Member quoted 
Rudyard Kipling as a supporter of his 
theory. It is the first time I have heard 
poetry quoted in the House as an 
authority on matters where statistics 
apply. But others before Rudyard 
Kipling, tried to prove that speeches 
produce crimes. One of them was 
Richard Pigott, who did not resort to 
poetry, but resorted to prose and for- 
gery, though probably he received more 
money from “The Times” for his 
prose and forgery than Rudyard Kip- 
ling received for his poetry. 


Dr. RENTOUL: He was a Nation- 
alist. 


Mr. DAVITT: He was nothing of 
the kind. The honourable Member must 
retain the credit to his own side for the 
services of Richard Pigott. The hon- 
ourable and learned Member was very 
strong in the analogy which he found 
to this Act in the law of Scotland. His 
contention was that we ought not to 
complain of preliminary secret inquiries 
in Ireland, when these were conducted 
in Scotland. I do not know so much 
about the law of Scotland as about the 
law of Ireland, but I understand that 
the laws of Scotland are sanctioned by 
the people of Scotland, and administered 
by Scotchmen. What would be ‘he 
opinion of Scotland if, under oth: cir- 
cumstances, these laws were imposed on 
their country by Englishmen and ad- 
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fifths of the people of Scotland? I ven- 
ture to think that the discontent over 
the Border would have been greater 
than it is in Ireland. The fact is, that 
this argument really reduces itself to an 
absurdity. These laws are not offen- 
sive to the national sentiment of Scotch- 
men, but they are offensive to the 
national sentiment of Ireland; and 
that makes all the difference. The hon- 
ourable and learned Member might 
wish to whip his own child, but if I 
went into his house and attempted to 
perform that act, the honourable and 
learned Member would promptly kick 
me out. And that is what we want to 
do with Castle Rule in Ireland. My 
position is this: I would rather have 
Ireland governed under a despotism, 
though I have my convictions as 
a Republican, than see the country 
ruled on the principles which underlie 
the present system of Government. 
But we have one unanswerable argu- 
ment in favour of the repeal of the 
Coercion Act. It is that Ireland at the 
present time, as has been said from 
these Benches again and again, and as has 
been admitted from the Ministerial 
Benches, is in as peaceful a condition, as 
far as crime is concerned, as any country 
in the world, except perhaps Norway. 
There hag been almost a boom in white 
kid gloves during the last few years. 
The judges, north, south, east and west 
have been presented with these articles 
by the sheriffs, with the exception of Bel- 
fast, where, I believe, this delightful 
courtesy has not been extended to the 
judges. There is one crime in Ireland, 
I admit, which honourable Members op- 
posite dislike and denounce. But it is 
a crime I glory in. Ireland is National- 
ist. That is “the head and front of her 
offending.” That is the crime which 
disturbs the Tory mind infinitely more 
than the statistics and records from 
time to time of unhappy offences and 
agrarian disturbances against the law. 
The Attorney-General quoted from one 
or two speeches delivered by Mr. Wil- 
liam O’Brien, and tried to convey the 
impression that his object in these cases 
was to encourage crime. Well,I repudiate 
on behalf of my friend Mr. William O’Brien 
the unworthy insinuation. Mr. O’Brien 
has again and again in all his utterances 
in connection with the United Irish 
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League declared that the man in con- 
nection with that organisation who 
would be guilty of a crime or an outrage 
would be the worst enemy of the United 
Irish League; and I thoroughly endorse 
that. So much does Mr. O’Brien repro- 
bate acts of violence, even against his 
political opponents, that he, as one of 
the members of the United Irish League 
in West Mayo, offered a reward of £60 a 
few months ago for the discovery of the 
alleged perpetrators of the outrage on 
Mr. Vesey Stoney; and I think, after 
what has been said against my friend, I 
am entitled-to read to the House a short 
extract from the resolution in which 
that reward wag offered. The resolu- 
tion was as follows— 


“That as crime in every shape is abhorrent 
to the United Irish League, and as the success 
of the movement hitherto has been due to the 
crimelessness of the people in the teeth of the 
most cruel and criminal provocation, we have 
heard with amazement and indignation the 
report that Mr. Vesey Stoney was fired at on 
the evening before the judge’s charge at the 
Castlebar Assizes; that we request the Irish 
Members to demand an independent public in- 
quiry of the most searching character into all 
the extraordinary and unexplained circum- 
stances connected with this case; and we 
hereby offer a reward for any information that 
will bring the guilty parties, whoever they may 
be, to justice; and we point to Mr. Justice 
Johnson’s charge to the grand jury, and to the 
police evidence in the Murrisk burning case, as 
conclusive proofs of the general absence of 
crime on the part of the people in this great 
community.” 

Well, Sir, to-morrow it will be my busi- 
ness and my duty as Member for South 
Mayo to offer a friendly challenge to the 
Chief Secretary to grant an open sworn 
inquiry in Mayo into those charges 
which we make against the officials in 
Ireland—that they and their supporters 
of law and order have endeavoured by 


bogus outrages to implicate the United 
Irish League in outrages. I say that 
wherever and whenever agrarian crime 
has taken place in Ireland in the past it. 
was not the result of incitation, not as a 
censequence of speeches, but directly be- 
cause of the injustice and the wrong in- 
flicted on an agricultural country by an 
infamous system of land laws. The 
right honourable the Chief Secretary the 
other night in a speech on another Irish 
issue declared that during the last 10 
or 12 years evictions in Ireland had 
gradually gone down, and were now re- 
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duced to a number something like four | ments, it ig the case which we have pre- 
or five in the year. But is that a trivial | sented for the repeal of the Coercion 
matter to a people like the Celtic popu- |) Act. This Coercion Act must go, in my 
lation of Ireland? It that a small matter | opinion before long, and Castle Govern- 





in an agricultural country, and willyoutell | ment will go with it in the same way in Acla 
me of any other nation claiming to be| which government by grand jurors in oe 
civilised where so many of the home- Ireland has gone. In conclusion, I re- Arr 
steads of the agricultural peasantry are peat my opening remark, that this Ash 
broken up} Some day, and I hope be- Coercion Act is an outrage on the Irish Atk 
fore long, this question will be settled | Nationalists, and that the Government Bag 

. ‘ ; ; s Bail 
on lines which we advocate through con-; have made a blunder in opposing its Pail 
stitutional means, on lines of Home repeal. Bait 
Rule. Impartial historians in the future Bal 
will be amazed at the shamelessness of | Question put— ve 
the doings of the Irish landlords under! «That the word ‘now’ stand part of the ae 
the old Irish system. I shall not longer | Question.” Bar 
trespass on the attention of the House. r. Bar 
I think if ever a case was made out by| The House divided:—Ayes 141; Noes 
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TELLERS FOR THE AYES- 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Power. 
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Warr, Augustus Frederick Willox, Sir John Archibald Young, Commander(Berks, E. ) 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) | Wilson, John (Falkirk) Younger, William 


Webster, SirR. E. (Isle of Wight 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A.C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 


Words added. 


Main Question put, as amended, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS (SCOT- 


LAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


*CotoneEL “* DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): According to my promise to 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Peckham, I beg to move to leave out 
clauses 2 and 3 of this Bill. 


Mr. J. SAMUEL: I think we ought 
to stop now, and I move that you, Mr. 
Lowther, report progress and ask leave 
te sit again. 

*CotoneL. DENNY: I appeal to the 
honourable Member not to press his 
Motion. This Bill is now unanimously 
approved of by the Scotch members. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Clauses 1 and 4 put and agreed to. 


Cuause 5. 


Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
| Wortley, Rt.Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


Sir Wiliiam Walrond and 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
| Mr. Anstruther. 


| Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
| Cockermouth): I should like to know 
| What the authority of the Kitchen 
| Committee is 





| *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! On 
the question of the withdrawal of a 
/ name the policy of the Committee cannot 
| be discussed. 

| Sm W. LAWSON: I object to 
| the withdrawal of the name, because the 
| noble Lord is responsible for the sale of 
' drink up and down the Lobbies. The 
| Government brought in a Bill, but it was 
| never brought forward when it could be 
discussed, and in the meantime the ille- 
gality goes on the whole time. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question of policy cannot be discussed. 


Sm W. LAWSON: Will it be 
relevant to the adding of the name of 
the other noble Lord? 


Question put, and agreed to, and 
| Question— 


| “hat Viscount Valentia be added to the 
| Committee,” ; 


| put, and agreed to. 


*CotoxeL DENNY: On behalf of my | 
honourable Friend the Member for the | 
Stewartry I beg to move as an Amend- | 





ment that— 

“On page 2, line 2, clause 5, leave out from 
“district’ to ‘for’ and insert ‘may appoint 
such inspectors as they may think necessary.’” 

Motion made, and Question put. 


The Amendment was agreed to, and 


the clause, as amended, put and passed. | 
t | which is very important for many 
| reasons. I do not anticipate that we ehall 


The remaining clauses were then pu 
and agreed to ; and the Bill, as amended, 
was reported. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS. 
Sm W. WALROND (Devonshire, 
Tiverton) moved— 


“That Lord Stanley be discharged from the 
Select Committee on Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms.” 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
|SURY: I beg to move that this 
House do now adjourn. I wish to 


give notice that to-morrow I shall move 


| the suspension of the Twelve o’Clock 
| Rule in order that we may finish the 


first stages of the Budget discussion, 


sit late, but there ought to be no ques- 
tion of accidents. 


Sm W. LAWSON: What Resolutions 
will be taken to-morrow? 


Tuz FIRST LORD or tas TREA- 
SURY: The Income Tax and the Tea 
Duties. 
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Business 
BUSINESS DEFERRED. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
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[22nd March] further adjourned till 


Thursday 27th April. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Read a second time and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MIDWIVES BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[12th April] further adjourned till Tues- 
day next. 


SHOPS BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[21st February] further adjourned till 
Tuesday next. 


TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


WINE AND BEERHOUSE ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 7th June. 


INCEST (PUNISHMENT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


{19 Aram 1899} 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS (No. 3) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 27th April. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
&th May. 


POOR LAW ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
15th May. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 27th April. 


PENSIONS (OLD-AGE) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 27th April. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


OLD-AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (1897) | : CHEAP TRAINS BILL. 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. | Second Reading def. d ti 
till T 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday | 9th May. ee 
9th May. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER LAW | . 
AMENDMENT BILL. | TION ACT agg en BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. humor 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES ACT (1891) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
AMENDMENT BILL. | Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- | day next. 
day next. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 





SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS (PER- 

SONS IN CHARGE’ BILL. 
PERMISSIVE LICENSING POWERS Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. nesday next. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 

8th May. 
TRUCK ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wed- 

nesday 3rd May. 





OYSTERS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday House adjourned at forty-five minutes 
15th May. after Five of the clock. 
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